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Preface. 


:HE  time-honoured  custom  of  saying  a  few  words 
to  the  readers  of  The  Gentleman* s  Magazine  at  the 
close  of  each  volume  is  a  duty  which  mingles 
mournful  and  pleasant  associations.  It  is  gratifying  to  con- 
template the  continued  success  of  Mr.  Cave's  famous  publi- 
cation ;  but  this  halting  by  the  way,  calls  up  sad  memories 
of  those  who  have  halted  for  ever. 


We  have  recently  lost  two  of  our  confreres  in  the  literary 
brotherhood  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine — ^William  Jerdan 
and  H.  H.  Dixon.  Their  latest  writings  are  contained  in  this 
and  the  previous  volume.  Mr.  Dixon  was  our  most  constant 
contributor.  His  memory  was  as  richly  stored  with  the 
personal  history  of  leading  men  associated  with  the  sports 
and  pastimes  of  England,  as  Mr.  Jerdan's  was  with  literary 
and  political  ana.  They  were  both  kind,  genial,  scholarly 
men,  worthy  of  our  most  respectful  remembrance ;  and  their 
names  will  be  ranked  high  on  the  national  muster-roll  of 
famous  journalists. 

This  concluding  number  of  our  Fourth  Volume  contains  the 
last  chapters  of  "  L'Homme  qui  Rit,"  and  some  interesting 
particulars  concerning  the  every-day  life  of  the  illustrious 
author.      "Will  He  Escape?"  is  also   drawing  to  a  close. 


vi  Preface, 

• 

The  comple&Hi  of  tbese  works  will  enabk  us  to  introduce 

a  New  Story  acxt  xxKmtli,  in  addition  to  a  specially  novel 

feature,  '•ikh,  we  tnist,  -aiL    largely  increase  the    modem 

attractions  of  tbe  oldest  Magazine  in  the  world. 

In  a  few  days  we  hope  to  be  in  a  pKksition  to  explain, 
in  detail,  certain  arrangements  now  in  progress  for  strength- 
ening our  claims  to  a  continuation  of  that  public  support 
which  has  encouraged  us  in  our  labours  and  fortified  us  in 
an  extension  of  our  plans  for  the  future. 
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Broken  on  the  Wheel. 

BY  JOSEPH  HATTON, 
Author  of  "Christopheil  Kekrick." 

was  ever  a  strange,  wild  spirit :  at  one  time  revelling  in 
fits  of  dissipation  ;  at  another,  reading  hard  and  going  to 
r>  '  ■■  -  <J^w''<^'^  on  Sundays,  like  a  plodding,  respectable  man.  A 
3^!^r^Jjl^  week  ago  he  began  to  tell  me  his  stor)^,  the  story  of  his 
ifc  from  the  beginning.  There  was  a  peculiarly  touching  pathos  in  his 
Pitylc  which  I  can  hardly  hope  to  reflect  in  these  pages.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  loved  to  dwell  upon  his  earliest  days.  He  would  describe 
V€iy  little  incident  of  his  life  at  the  outset,  and  gradually  fall  away 
this  close  picturesque  painting,  as  he  approached  the  end,  his 
story  becoming  more  suggestive  than  narratory,  until  at  last  it  was 
nothing  but  a  wild  burst  of  passion,  the  cry  of  the  maniac  broken 
upon  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  ra\ing  at  fate. 
This  is  his  strange  and  pitiful  story  : — 

'*  What  an  ugly  little  rascal  I  **  exclaimed  my  father,  in  answer  to 
the  "  there,  sir,"  of  a  portly  Gampish  woman,  who  held  something  in 
a  bundle  under  his  nose,  **  what  an  ugly  little  rascal !  " 

*•  I^r,  sir,'*  said  the  woman,  '*  for  goodness  sake  don't  go  and  say 
#0  to  ihc  missus,  shc*ll  never  get  over  it" 

But  my  father  had  no  particularly  dehcate  scruples  on  that  score, 
as  t«y  mother  has  since  told  mc.  He  did  repeat  this  rough  and 
ready  criticism  on  the  personal  appearance  of  your  humble  servant, 
Gcofgc  Newboldc* 

How  rapidly  I  changed  from  anything  but  a  handsome  baby,  my 
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mother  has  often  related  to  me ;  changed  in  every  way,  my  nose 
gradually  becoming  perfectly  Grecian  in  outline,  and  my  black  ha^n 
curling  sharp  and  crisply  all  over  my  round  well-shaped  head.  V 

**  You  were  soon  pretty  enough  for  your  father  to  make  a  fuss 
about  you,  thougfi  cross  and  peevish  in  the  extreme.  I  shall  never 
forget  when  I  travelled  with  you  from  Southtown,  all  those  miles  by 
the  coach  to  Elrasfield ;  I  believe  you  cried  all  the  way,  all  those 
three  or  four  hundred  miles,  whatever  the  distance  was," 

**  I  must  have  known  what  a  miserable  place  we  were  journeying 
to,**  said  I,  pushing  my  hands  into  a  pair  of  short  velvet  trousers,  and 
frowTiing  contempt  upon  Elmsfiekl  from  the  mature  height  of  seven 
summers.  fl 

**  Perhaps  you  did.     I  only  wnsh  I  had  never  seen  Elmsfield,  oi^ 
your  father  either,  for  the  matter  of  that,**  said  my  mother.     '*  To  be 
married  at  eighteen,  and  taken  away  from  your  parents,  never  to  sec 
them  again,  it  is  enough  to  make  any  one  wretched"  ^_ 

**  Have  you  never  seen  them  since  ?  "  I  remember  asking.  ^| 

"  No,  and  never  shall,  and  your  father  that  proud  and  independent 
it  makes  one  unable  to  sit  easy  in  one's  chair  to  think  of  it  My 
father,  that  is  your  grandfather,  Mills,  would  have  sent  us  all  the  way 
in  his  own  waggon^  and  with  a  good  load  of  furniture  and  linen;  but 
your  falher  said,  '  No,  I  married  her  for  love,  and  I  wilt  not  have 
a  penny  in  one  way  or  another/  The  best  of  it  was  we  had  not 
a  ten  pound  note  between  us  at  the  time,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  a  little  purse  of  gold  which  my  poor  mother  slipped  into  my  hands 
just  before  the  coach  started,  I  realfy  don't  know  what  we  should 
have  done.  And  I  coming  away  alone,  and  to  travel  all  those  miles, 
and  the  snow  falling  so  heavily  that  the  whole  country  was  covered 
with  it  Your  father  had  gone  on  a  week  before  to  get  lodgings^ 
for  us,  and  what  with  your  crying  and  the  cold,  and  feeling  lonely^^ 
1  never  spent  two  such  unhappy  days  in  all  my  life.'' 

The  room  in  which  we  were  talking  was  a  semi-kitchen,  semi* 
parlour,  of  a  respectable  old-fashioned  kind  of  middle-class  house*^ 
The  furniture  consisted  of  a  heavy  deal  table  and  dresser  to  match  ;H 
a  woolly,  fluffy,  chintz  covered  sofa,  two  arm  chairs,  a  piece  of  carpet 
covering  the  centre  of  the  room,  a  shining  black-leaded  fire-place,  and  a 
baby's  cot,  completely  furnished  with  baby  and  pillows,  which  said  cot 
ray  mother  rocked  with  her  foot  as  she  talked ;  whilst  I,  her  son  and 
heir,  sat  dose  by  the  fire  on  a  little  stool,  and  watched  the  firelight 
dancing  up  the  chimney.  It  was  a  snug,  homely  room.  Shining  tins,  of 
all  kinds,  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  a  few  odd  books  filled  a  small  shelf 
alone&ide  of  the  fire-place.  I  remember  the  shining  tins,  because  there 
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was  a  long  spit  amongst  them  which  served  me  for  a  sword,  while 
the  great  saucepan  lid  furnished  me  with  a  shield,  and  enabled  me  to 
suk  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action,  when  I  recited,  f< 
the  special  edification  of  occasional  tea  parties,  the  grandiloquent 
address  of  Norval,  in  reference  to  his  shrewd  parent  of  the  Grampian 
HiUs.     The  bookshelf  also  stands  out  in  my  early  remembrances, 
because  of  sundry  pictorial   representations  of  **  Pickwick,"  "  the 
Arabian  Nights/'  and  Joseph  in  Egypt    The  first  of  these  works  was 
my  father's  especial  favourite,  and  he  would  sit  over  his  tea  and  laugh 
loud  and  long  to  himself  without  reference  to  my  mother  or  me, 
which  more  than  once  was  the  cause  of  unpleasant  bickerings  between 
my  respected  parents.     A  cozy  little  room,  I  say;  and  so  it  waSy^^fl 
dean  and  neat  and  shiny,  with  a  door  leading  into  the  parlour  wher^^^H 
we  sat  on  Sundays^  and  another  conducting  us  up  into  the  bed- 
rooms. 

*^  And  how  old  was  I  when  you  brought  me  to  Elmsfield,  mother?  '^ 
"  Twelve  months,"  said  my  mother,  looking  up  at  the  little  clock 
over  the  mantelpiece. 

**  And  what  made  you  come  to  Elmsfield?" 
*'Ah,  you  may  well  ask  tlmt,  child,  when  we  had  a  good  house  at 
Southtown,  where  your  lather  was  doing  well,  and  your  grandfather 
never  missed  a  day  without  sending  us  something  or  another.  What 
is  it  that  makes  people  rush  upon  their  own  destruction,  I  wonder  ? 
It  was  getting  to  be  from  a  joume>*man  to  an  overseer,  I  suppose, 
that  made  your  father  come  here  ;  and  when  he  arrived  he  found  it 
all  through  a  strike,  and  they  called  him  names  and  wrote  verses 
30  him,  and  in  the  song  they  said  something  about  our  burning 
*  I**g  ^P  *^^  chimney ;  for  you  see  your  father  he  is  so  obstinate^ 
he  will  insist  upon  doing  things  here  as  they  do  them  at  SouthtOwa^J 
Tlicy  cure  their  bacon  there  by  smoking  it  over  a  wood  fire,  and^^| 
your  Either  had  a  flitch  put  up  the  kitchen  chimney  to  smoke  it, 
but  the  thing  caught  fire  and  nearly  burnt  the  house  down  ;  and  so 
they  put  it  in  a  song,  and  I  could  have  cried  ray  eyes  out  when 
some  one  threw  a  copy  into  the  house,  and  the  neighbours  made 
rcmafks  about  it  when  I  went  out." 

•*  Are  we  rich,  mother  ?  **  % 

**  Rich  I     I  should  think  not,  indeed.''  j 

"Slmll  we  be  some  day  ?  "  i 

"  Your  father  says  so ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  it.     I  never  heard 

oi  a  Ncwbolde  who  was  rich  yeL     Your  father  talks  of  their  having 

aa  good  blood  in   their  veins  as  anybody  in  Elmsfield ;  though  wliat 

the  good  of  thai  is  I  never  could  make  out.** 
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A  comely,  dark  little  woman,  with  a  low  forehead  and  sharp,  black 
eyes,  I  can  sec  my  mother  now,  rocking  my  sister  Alice  in  the 
wooden  cradle,  very  much  like  the  show  cradles  you  see  in  old  halls; 
for  what  was  only  good  enough  for  common  sort  of  people  forty  years 
ago,  was  good  enough  for  princes  in  the  old  days.  Our  ancestral 
mothers  never  dreamed  of  anything  so  handsome  and  soft  and  silken 
End  lace-bedecked  as  the  modem  cot  which  you  encounter  now  and 
then  in  Dives*  drawing-room,  when  Mrs.  Dives  is  inclined  to  be  par- 
ticularly domesticated  for  ten  minutes,  and  wishes  to  show  her 
darling  to  an  especial  friend*  It  was  a  good  old-fashioned  cradle,  that 
in  which  I  a\^s  rocked,  and  in  my  manhood  Dame  Fortune  has  not 
favoured  me  with  any  particularly  soft  rugs  or  cushions.  But  I  am 
none  the  worse  for  that  physically;  indeed,  I  think  I  am  all  the 
better,  seeing  how  sickly  and  white  and  weak  certain  swells  are  who 
have  been  lying  on  swans*  down  all  their  lives,  and  watching  eve: 
change  of  wind,  that  they  might  not  be  surprised  with  clothing  t 
thick  or  too  thin  for  the  weatlier. 

Depend  upon  it  there  is  nothing  like  hard  fare  to  make  a  man 
strong  and  active  and  wise,  nothing  like  a  career  of  hardship  and 
trial,  a  perj^etual  fight  with  adverse  circumstances,  and  his  own  way 
to  make  in  the  world  as  I  had ;  though,  mind  you,  I  should  be  sorrjij^ 
for  a  son  of  mine  to  be  launched  upon  the  great  tide  of  life  compass-^ 
less  and  rudderless  as  I  was ;  for  you  can  readily  judge  that  my 
mother  was  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  fortify  her  son  with  moral 

armour,  and  as  for  my  father ^well,  he  had  enough  to  do  to  keep 

the  pot  boiling,  as  he  used  to  say,  without  bothering  his  head  about 
the  future  so  much.  But  if  you  would  make  a  man  of  your  son, 
send  him  out  into  the  world  early ;  let  him  rely  upon  his  own  re- 
sources j  help  him  judiciously  when  he  is  in  trouble,  and  cheer  him 
on  when  he  deserv^es  it.  I  had  all  the  first  advantages  of  this  forcing^ 
system,  and  none  of  the  latter ;  so  you  will  the  more  easily  under 
stand  my  difficulties,  and  forgive  my  shortcomings. 

But  to  go  back  to  that  conversation  with  my  mother,    I  remember] 
that  we  were  just  discussing  the  point  about  our  material  wealth 
and  I  was  wondering  whether  there  were  really  any  good  fairies  who 
visited  people  and  gave  them  sundry  wishes,  when  the  door  was^^ 
suddenly  opened,  and  in  rolled  a  hat  ■ 

"Ah,  there  he  is  again,"  said  my  mother  ;  **  twice  this  fortnight*' 

*^  'Whoever  shall  this  hat  displace,  must  meet  Bombastes  face  to 
face/  "  said  a  tipsy  voice  in  the  door-way,  and  in  due  course  there 
entered  my  respected  father,  smiling  cheerfully*  and  in  dumb  show 
iowga^sugdj^PPgnent^^cgm^oi^nd  displace  that  sait^jai 
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which  rolleJ  playfully  up  to  the  fireplace,  and  there  lay  covered  with 
the  firelight.  My  little  sister  Alice  woke  up  and  cried  lustily,  my 
mother  took  the  child  again  to  her  arms,  my  father  tried  to  kiss  the 
twain^  in  a  mock  show  of  affection,  my  mother  angrily  repulsed  him, 
and  I  shrank  away  behind  the  sofa,  half  afraid,  half  amused. 

**Won*t  you  speak,  my  petsy-wetsy  ?— won't  urn  speak  to  urn's 
hubby-bubby  ?  **  said  my  father,  and  then  he  spied  me,  and  was 
evidently  ashamed  of  this  undignified  parental  exhibition  in  my 
presence, 

"  Why  is  not  Georgy  in  bed  ?"  he  said,  the  smile  leaving  his  face- 

**  Because  he  is  not,"  said  my  mother,  sharply.  **  Left  hours  and 
hours  by  myself  like  this,  I  may  surely  have  the  companionship  of 
roy  own  child  ?  *' 

"  Houf^  and  hours  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  hours  and  hours  ?  ** 
asked  my  father. 

^  What  do  I  mean  ?    You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  \  ** 

''  So  he  is,  so  he  is,^*  said  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  never  seen 
before,  stepping  in  at  the  half  open  door-way ;  for  it  was  not  yet 
ten  o'clock ;  **  but  it  was  my  fault  this  time.  The  truth  is,  he  has 
been  dining  with  me,  we  have  been  settling  some  important  business, 
and  the  wine  excited  him.  I  walked  home  with  him,  and  should 
have  come  in,  but  I  was  startled  by  his  sudden  bit  of  theatrical 
business." 

•'Come  in  now,  then,'*  said  my  father.  "Sit  down,  and  don*t 
apologise  for  me.     How  I  came  home  is  my  affair,  sir,  not  yours." 

He  was  quite  a  gentleman,  this  stranger  to  me  ;  for  that  matter, 
roy  father  was  a  gentleman,  but  he  was  not  dressed  so  well  as  his 
companioa,  nor  was  there  such  a  tone  of  authority  in  his  voice.  My 
mother  moved  quite  courteously  to  the  gentleman,  and  my  father 
offered  him  a  chair. 

•*  Georgy,*'  said  my  father,  putting  his  hand  gently  on  my  shoulder. 

"  Yes,  father,*'  I  said>  looking  up  at  him. 

-  Go  to  bed;* 

•*Yes,  father/*  I  said,  hurrying  to  the  staircase.  **  Good  night, 
father/* 

•*  Good  night ;  **  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  my  father's  voice 
changed^  as  if  he  was  going  to  weep,  when  he  said  again,  **  good 
night,  roy  boy.** 

My  mother  followed  me  upstairs,  but  she  did  not  come  into  my 
little  roonx  The  single  domestic  who  sometimes  undressed  me  and 
heard  me  say  my  prayers,  never  came  near  me,  and  hurrying  off  roy 
ihijigs,  I  crept  into  bed,  hid  my  face  in  the  pillow,  and  felt— oh  I  $o 
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wretched,  so  very  miserable,  and  I  knew  not  why.  The  moon,  shining 
in  at  one  comer  of  the  window,  sent  a  pale  ray  of  light  across  the 
room,  falling  upon  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  mounting  upwards  in  a 
long  column,  like  a  ghost  I  could  hear  the  murmur  of  voices  in  the 
room  below,  and  my  mother  hushing  Alice  to  sleep  in  the  next  room. 
I  thought  all  about  that  journey  in  the  coach,  and  my  grandfather 
and  his  waggon,  wondered  what  Southtown  was  like,  and  if  I  should 
ever  see  it,  prayed  for  my  father  and  mother  and  little  Alice,  drew 
the  sheets  more  tightly  round  me  as  that  column  of  moonlight 
gradually  moved  along  the  wall  nearer  the  bed,  and  at  last  fell  asleep 
and  dreamed  of  some  strange  land  beyond  the  hills  that  overlooked 
the  shabby  little  town  called  Elmsfield,  in  the  rich  midland  county 
of  Rothershire. 

Why  do  I  dwell  upon  all  these  little  details  ?  Ask  the  criminal 
iwho  is  condemned  to  die  why  he  thinks  of  the  days  of  his  innocence? 
Ask  the  parched  traveller  in  the  desert  why  he  dreams  of  springs 
and  green-fringed  rivers  ?  Ask  the  bankrupt  why  his  mind  wanders 
back  to  the  well-filled  coffers  of  the  past  ?  Ask  the  dying  man  why 
he  thinks  of  those  early  days  when  he  sat  by  his  mother's  knee  and 
listened  to  the  sweet  music  of  her  loving  voice  ?  Ask  the  rich  man 
in  the  burning  pit  why  he  looks  up  at  Lazarus  in  heaven  ? 

Whirling  wheels  and  bobbins,  flashing  wheels,  and  great  black 
straps  winding  and  twining  about  the  wheels  like  snakes ;  clatter  and 
clash  and  bang  of  machinery ;  a  soft,  oily,  smoky  kind  of  atmo- 
sphere ;  girls  and  men  singing  at  their  work :  this  was  the  fiurtoiy 
where  my  father  was  manager.  It  stood  by  a  river  that  came 
tumbling  over  those  distant  hills,  gliding  through  the  meadows  on  its 
way,  by  woods,  under  bridges,  and  at  length  flowing  smoothly  past 
the  Elmsfield  net  factory,  which  at  quiet  eventide  threw  a  great  red 
reflection  into  the  water.  It  was  a  wonderful  place  to  me,  and  I 
have  often  sat  by  tlie  river  catching  the  minnows  which  swam  about 
in  the  warm  water  that  came  down  in  a  little  artificial  fall  from  the 
engine-house  of  the  factory.  I  have  also  sat  by  the  net-spinners 
amidst  those  whirling  wheels,  and  found  the  straps  and  spindles  and 
wheels  mixed  up  in  my  thoughts,  pounding  and  tearing  and  tattering 
those  wonderful,  weird,  strange  lands  in  the  great  fairy  book  into 
tatters,  scattering  the  princes,  and  twisting  and  twirling  all  my  notions 
thereon  into  crude,  queer  shapes.  And  the  engine,  with  its  great 
cranks  plunging  up  and  down,  and  its  ponderous  wheel  revolving 
with  a  quiet,  easy  motion,  like  that  of  a  tiger  in  a  cage :  these  have 
plunged  and  revolved  in  my  infantile  mind  until  reason  has  almost 
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Ltered  on  the  brink  of  chaos.  But  never  had  these  things  bothered 
me  so  much  as  on  the  day  aAer  that  Utile  altercation  with  my  parents. 
It  had  dawned  upon  me  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  our  house- 
hold,  and  that  humi hating  exhibition  of  drunkenness  had  settled 
down  into  my  mind  like  a  dull,  painful  feeling,  in  which  there  was 
much  sorrow  and  sympathy  for  my  father.  If  he  had  not  seemed 
ashamed)  I  should  have  thought  the  incident  rather  funny  than  other- 
wise ;  but  I  had  seen  his  eye  fall  on  me  as  mine  used  to  fall,  seeking 
the  floor,  when  convicted  of  some  childish  error.  I  had  noted  my 
mother's  angry  look,  too  ;  and  the  words  she  uttered  were  so  hard 
and  sharp,  coupled  with  her  complaints  to  me  before  my  father  came, 
that  I  sat  and  brooded  over  the  business  with  a  long  and  lasting 
sorrow. 

My  father  was  a  kind,  genial  man  ;  he  could  sing  an  excellent 
song,  and  he  enjoyed  a  social  glass.  I  think  he  neglected  his  home 
sometimes,  and  he  occasionally  got  tipsy  ;  but  this  was  generaUy 
when  he  had  been  out  with  that  strange  gentleman,  Mr.  Welby,  who 
was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  factory  where  my  father  worked  so 
hard*  He  was  a  sleek,  soft-spoken,  bUnd  gentleman,  this  Ml 
Wclby,  and  he  thought  very  highly  of  my  father.  Indeed,  on  the  day 
after  that  disagreeable  incident,  I  heard  him  tell  ray  mother  so  when 
he  called  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  pity,  he  said,  that  my  father 
would  frequent  the  Norfolk  Hotel.  Some  people  thought  Mr.  New- 
bolde  went  there  to  see  the  young  ladies  ;  but  this  might  not  be  true. 
My  mother  shook  her  head  and  sighed,  and  then  she  told  rae  I  had 
better  go  and  look  after  ray  little  sister.  And,  somehow  or  other,  I 
hated  Mr.  Welby.  I  shivered  when  he  patted  me  on  the  head,  and 
I  threw  his  sixpences  into  the  gutter.  Nothing  could  have  induced 
me  to  like  Mr.  Welby,  and  my  mother  was  y^ry  angry  >vith  me  when 
I  said  he  was  an  ugly,  disagreeable  person.  She  said  she  ivas  a 
persecuted,  unhappy  woman,  and  nobody  took  her  part, 

I  can  see  her  now,  with  her  dark  brouii  hair  falling  in  curls  u 
her  shoulders,  sitting  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  before  her  pier  glass 
with  little  Alice  rolling  at  her  feet,  and  myself  sitting  by  her  and 
wondering  at  all  the  mysteries  of  her  toilette.  She  was  a  pretty 
woman  ;  frivolous,  dark,  piquant.  She  sat  before  her  glass  for  hours, 
and  dressed  her  hair  in  a  dozen  ways,  and  asked  me  how  I  liked 
tQamma  best,  with  flowers  in  her  hair  or  without 
At  these  times  I  often  fondled  and  kissed  her,  but  there  was  no 
ith  in  her  embrace.  She  seemed  to  receive  all  my  love  as  a 
of  tribute.  There  were  occasions  when  she  would  diat  with  me, 
and  appear  to  give  me  her  confidence  i    but  her  talk  was  (vU«id 
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with  complaiDts  of  my  fiuher's  n^ect :  and  then  a  doad  seemed 
to  come  upon  me,  and  presentiments  of  eviL  For  many  days 
after  that  night  when  my  father  sent  me  to  bed,  there  was  a 
sort  of  quiet  warfare  going  on  between  my  unhappy  parents. 
One  nighty  however,  the  storm  burst  furiously,  and  that  long  after 
I  was  abed.  I  heard  my  mother  say  she  had  been  deceived 
— her  husband  was  a  drunkard  and  a  beggar.  My  father  rejoined 
that  his  wife  was  a  frivolous,  silly  woman,  who  thought  nxure  about 
the  fashion  of  her  ribbons  than  the  regulation  of  her  hoosdKM.  Oh, 
how  I  prayed  to  heaven  that  peace  would  come  to  these  pec^e,  my 
parents;  how  I  buried  my  head  in  the  |nllows  and  sobbed,  and 
longed  to  throw  mysdf  between  them  and  help  them  to  foigive  each 
other. 

Several  days  passed  afier  this,  and  I  regularly  accompanied  my 
father  to  the  fiurtory.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  in  his  litde  room  for 
hours,  looking  vacandy  at  the  drawings  that  were  scattered  about ; 
and  I  heard  him  sig^  so  sadly.  And  then  the  whirling  wheels  without^ 
would  get  into  my  brain,  and  nearly  drive  me  mad.  One  day  Mr. 
Welby  came  in  and  gave  my  &ther  a  newspaper,  which  he  read,  and 
then  handed  to  me. 

''Take  that  to  your  mother, Geoige,"  he  said;  ''and  say  I  dial! be 
home  presently.** 

I  went  home  and  gave  my  mother  the  paper.  It  recorded  the  £u:t 
that  Mr.  Newbolde  had  invented  a  new  system  of  windii^,  and  had 
patented  other  improvements  in  machinery,  which  would,  no  doubt^ 
bring  him  £une  and  fortune. 

'' Oh,  yes;  I^know  all  about  it,"  my  mother  said.  '' Mr.  Wdby 
^old  me  of  it  Your  father  ought  to  be  veiy  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Welby  for  his  kindness." 

Mr.  Welby  again !  How  I  hated  that  man !  I,  with  my  infantile 
instinct,  how  I  disliked  this  oily,  smiling  villain — for  villain  he  was. 
When  my  mother  had  gone  to  market  on  Saturday  morning  I  used 
to  sit  with  littie  Alice  on  the  hearth,  playing  at  building  palaces  oS 
cards ;  and  I  Uught  her  to  say  "  nasty  Mr.  Welby,"  until  Susan,  our 
nurse  (who  used  to  have  a  policeman  in  the  back  kitchen  on  the  sly), 
said  she  would  tell  my  mother. 

"If  you  do,  1*11  tell  her  about  the  policeman,"  I  said,  on  one 
occasion. 

"  Do,  and  he  shall  lock  you  up ;  but  you  may  tell  her,  if  you 
like.  I  don't  care  for  your  ma,  for  that  matter.  She's  nothing  sio 
wonderful" 

Susan  said  this  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  contempt  that 
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imtated  me  to  desperation,  and  I  flung  Alice's  little  shoe  at  Her,  just 
as  Mr  Welby  called,  Susan  told  him  all  about  it,  and  he  laughed 
aod  patted  my  head,  and  said  I  was  a  brave  little  fellow.  Alice 
staimnered  out  **  nasty  Mn  Welby,"  and  this  seemed  to  amuse  him 
mightily.  Before  he  went  he  whispered  to  Susan ,  and  gave  her  some* 
thing ;  and  it  was  in  my  mind  to  go  straight  to  my  father  and  tell 
him,  though  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  why  I  should  do  so,  or  what 
I  he  effect  of  it  would  be. 

How  clearly  all  these  little  incidents  come  back  to  me  now  I 
I  interpret  them  with  a  bitterness  which  will  nauseate  my  cup  of  life 
to  the  last. 

How  slowly  and  wearily  tlie  time  dragged  on  it  boots  not  now 
lo  say  I  It  was  varied  in  my  life  by  a  hard  struggle  to  understand 
Mr.  Birch*s  views  of  arithmetic  at  the  day  school,  and  by  long 
lonely  rambles  in  the  meadows  outside  our  old  fashioned  town. 
1  had  no  companions  except  now  and  then  such  as  forced  themselves 
upon  my  society,  and  insisted  upon  doing  battle  with  me  occasionally. 
Tlirough  the  mists  that  have  long  since  gathered  about  those  early 
years  I  can  see  myself  standing  before  some  giant  of  a  youth  (wha 
would  fight  mc,  whether  or  no),  and  receiving  my  punishment  like  a 
man.  There  were  tiroes  when  I  came  off  conqueror,  and  then  I 
Ttmerober  I  almost  felt  sorry  that  my  adversary  was  beaten  ;  for  I  had 
ipccuharly  soft  heart  in  those  days,  despite  the  adamantine  character 
of  the  district  generally. 

It  was  not  a  desirable  place  to  be  brought  up  in,  Elmsfield.  The 
boys  were  bullies  and  the  men  were  brutes.  At  least,  that  was  my 
boyish  experience.  The  girls  were  fit  companions  for  the  boys  ;  and 
tiw;  women, — well,  I  did  not  know  very  much  about  the  women, 
thank  goodness.  And  even  now  I  may  do  the  Elmsfielders  an 
injustice  generally.  If  I  do,  they  will  forgive  me  on  account  of  my 
juvenile  prejudices;  for  as  a  man  I  know  them  not.  They  never 
uiulerstood  me,  no  more  than  they  understood  anyone  else  who  was 
bora  with  sensibililies.  They  made  game  of  my  long  black  hair  and 
roy  clean  white  stockings  (my  mother  was  proud  of  her  son),  and  they 
objected  to  my  going  about  alone,  and  having  pet  comers  by  the 
brook,  and  finding  out  the  best  places  for  violets  and  primroses.  And, 
I  fear  me,  my  father  did  not  understand  me,  though  he  always 
treated  mc  kindly ;  and  1  loved  him  more  than  ever  because  he  was 
so  good  to  Alice — little  toddling  Alice,  with  her  merry  blue  eyes 
her  rosy  dimpled  cheeks* 

\\  \  if  my  father  could  only  have  given  up  going  to  that  hotel ; 
md  if  he  had  not  been  so  angry  when  my  mother  upbraided  him ; 
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and  if  my  mother  had  been  more  persuasive  in  her  manner  and  less 
fierce  in  her  condemnation,  perhaps  our  household  would  have  been 
a  happy  one ;  and  I  might  not  have  had  this  story  to  telL 

Alice  was  five  years  old,  and  I  was  eleven,  when  the  first  really  great 
trouble  of  my  life  came  upon  me.  The  misunderstanding  between 
our  parents  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  hardly  a  day  passed 
without  what  Susan  used  to  call  a  regular  row ;  and  a  new  element  of 
bitterness  was  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Welby's  name  into  the  family 
disputes.  Even  to  a  boy  of  my  years  it  was  pretty  clear  that  this 
kind  of  perpetual  warfare  must  have  some  violent  ending.  Impressed 
with  Sunday  school  and  other  advice,  I  religiously  prayed  for  peace, 
but  peace  came  not ;  and  when  sometimes  I  went  out,  which  was 
very  seldom,  to  a  neighbour's  house  where  there  were  no  "  regular 
rows/'  and  the  children  were  happy  and  not  afraid,  the  home  to 
which  I  returned  seem  to  chill  all  my  better  feelings  and  fill  my  heart 
with  a  blank  despair,  until  little  Alice  trotted  up  to  me,  and  pulled 
my  hand,  and  climbed  upon  my  knee,  and  buried  her  dear  little  face 
in  my  neck. 

At  length  the  end  came.  One  day  my  mother  was  specially  kind 
to  Susan  and  myself.  There  was  a  circus  in  the  town,  and  she  gave  per- 
mission for  Susan  to'take  me  to  see  the  riders.  When  we  were  ready 
to  go  she  took  me  in  her  arms  and  kissed  me — kissed  me  so  tenderly, 
so  fondly,  that  it  seemed  as  if  an  angel  had  come  down  specially  from 
heaven  with  an  answer  to  my  prayers.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes, 
too,  when  we  left  her,  and  the  expression  of  her  face  seemed  to  steal 
into  my  heart  and  make  it  ache  ;  but  this  soon  passed  away  in  the 
joy  of  her  fervent  kiss,  and  the  new  sensation  of  being  sent  out  to 
be  amused  and  made  happy. 

In  latter  days  I  have  been  to  see  the  riders,  that  my  memory  of 
dishonour  and  my  title  to  vengeance  might  not  expire.  I  have  been 
there  to  take  my  turn,  as  it  were,  upon  the  wheel — to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel  of  my  own  memory,  to  suffer  and  grow  strong. 

You  have  sat,  no  doubt,  my  friend,  and  seen  the  clown  tumble, 
and  you  have  laughed  with  the  little  ones  as  I  laughed  in  my  early 
days ;  but  now,  if  I  were  to  see  that  scene  again,  as  I  may  do, 
memory  would  fill  my  ears  with  mingled  sounds  of  sobs  and  laughter. 

Oh,  that  night  years  ago !  Whilst  I  was  clapping  my  hands 
together  with  childish  glee  at  the  tricks  of  Mr.  Merryman,  Fate  was 
preparing  for  me  such  a  future  as  few  could  have  lived  through  and 
retained  their  reason.  Don't  look  at  me  as  though  I  had  not  achieved 
that  triumph.     They  think  me  mad,  I  dare  say ;  but  I  am  as  sane  as 


you  are,  quite  as  sane  ;  and  you  shall  have  ample  proof  of  thar,  one 
day.     Better  go  on  with  my  story  ?    You  are  right ;  I  wiU, 

Wlien  we  reached  home  the  house  was  in  disorder^  the  fires  had 
gone  out,  the  candles  were  not  lighted^  and  all  the  place  was  still  as 
death.  I  remember  taking  hold  upon  Susan's  gown  and  asking  her 
what  was  the  matter.  She  made  no  reply ;  but  lighted  the  candles, 
iwcDt  to  my  mother's  room,  which  was  strewn  with  papers  and  opened 
drawers^  There  was  a  letter  on  her  dressing-table  for  my  father.  I 
leamt  this  afterwards. 

Little  Alice  was  fast  asleep  in  her  cot  in  the  next  room. 

*'  Mamma, — where  is  mamma  ?  *'  I  cried* 

**  Don't  make  a  noise/*  said  Susan.     **  She  is  gone  away.'^ 

Whilst  her  son  was  enjoying  the  quips  and  cranks  of  the  clown,  and 
^ing  into  a  passion  of  juvenile  love  for  the  young  lady  who  sprang 
through  paper  hoops  and  leaped  over  yards  of  blue  silk  ;  whilst  little 
Alice  was  asleep  and  dreaming  of  angels,  perhaps,  and  that  wonder- 
land which  I  tried  sometimes  to  make  her  comprehend  in  my  simple 
reading  of  our  fairy  books ;  whilst  my  Cither  was  smoking  his  pipe 
and  thinking  out  that  great  invention  of  his,  which  should  make  his 
femily  rich ;  whilst  the  moon  was  calmly  shining  upon  Elmsfield,  my 
mother  was  deserting  her  home,  her  husband,  and  her  children  for 
ever, — deserting  all,  perjuring  her  soul;  blackening  the  innocent  names 
of  her  children,  for  a  villain. 

The  whole  town  rang  with  tlie  news  next  day,  Mrs.  Newbolde 
had  eloped  with  Mr.  Welby. 

It  was  a  pitiable  sight  lo  sec  ray  lather,  who  had  alternate  fits  of 
lage  and  sorrow,  of  weeping  and  cursing,  of  sad  sobriety  and  wild 
drunkenness,  which  lasted  for  many  days.  In  the  intervals  I  carried 
little  Alice  to  that  walk  by  tlie  river,  and  we  sat  and  looked  into  the 
murmunng  waters,  and  listened  to  the  song  of  the  factor)*.  Despite 
all  oar  troubles  and  strange  griefs,  which  we  hardly  understood,  the 
liver  flowed  on  as  before,  the  wheels  flashed  in  the  fLictory  windows, 
the  birds  sang,  the  sun  shone,  and  the  world  was  not  altered  in  the 
least,  except  when  we  were  at  home,  and  here  the  change  was  great; 
not  that  we  had  enjoyed  any  very  great  happiness  there,  only  that  we 
tonembered  days  of  calm  and  quiet,  and  some  happy  times  when 
father  was  at  home  and  mother  pleasant  and  talkative  ;  wc  remcm- 
bered  a  few  sunny  hours  when  the  whole  household  turned  out  into 
the  fields  to  gather  buttercups  and  daisies ;  we  remembered  a  few 
•tarro,  loving,  tender  caresses ;  but  after  that  night  at  the  circus  a 
dall,  heavy,  indescribable  gloom  settled  upon  our  house,  culminating 
a  tew  weeks^after^-ards  in  a  terrible^catastrophe. 
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Susan  was  sure  something  was  going  to  happen.  There  had  been 
funerals  in  the  candle,  death-ticks  in  the  cupboard,  a  dog  had  howled 
all  night  for  a  week  ;  and  with  these  and  other  signs  of  death  the 
woman  had  frightened  me  into  a  condition  quite  ready  lo  receive  the 
horrible  news  which  mv^s  brought  to  us  one  morning  after  ray  father 
had  been  out  all  night. 

**  Mr.  Newbolde*s  found  drownded  in  the  river,"  said  the  blunt 
messenger,  "  and  they've  took  him  to  a  public  house  to  hold  an  in- 
quest on  him." 

He  had  fallen  into  the  river  whilst  on  his  way  home  from  the  fac- 
tory, Ihey  said,  and  the  verdict  u^s  accidental  death.  I  never  saw 
him.  It  was  thought  best  that  I  should  not,  and  my  brightest 
memor)^  of  him  is  therefore  but  little  disturbed.  I  only  think  of 
the  active,  noble-browed,  strong-limbed  gentleman  who  c^irried  me 
on  his  shoulders  up  the  factory  stairs  into  that  little  room  where  he 
planned  and  drew  those  wonderful  designs  for  the  net-makers.  But 
my  memory  instantly  wanders  to  an  old  church,  in  which  I  sit  a 
mourner  in  a  great  black  pew,  looking  up  at  our  Saviour  rising  frotn 
the  dead,  and  wondering  if  God  is  really  good  and  kind  and  raerciftil. 

Oh,  what  a  terrible  life  mine  has  been  !  what  an  ai^ful  life  it  is  ! 
1  am  the  wandering  Jew,  the  outcast,  the  vagrant,  the  gin  drinker, 
the  vagabond,  the  madman  if  you  will,  with  a  terrible  mission.  I 
am  waiting  until  I  meet  Welby,  or  some  one  dear  to  him, — not  hcr^ 
not  her !  When  he  crosses  my  path,  as  cross  it  he  must,  there  will 
be  a  fearful  retribution.  The  day  is  coming — sooner  than  he  thinks^ 
much  sooner. 

But  I  wander.  Our  house  and  all  the  furniture  was  sold,  and 
some  neighbours  took  Alice  to  mind  and  sent  me  to  work— to  work 
in  that  same  factory  where  he  had  worked,  and  for  years  I  crossed 
that  bridge  daily,  and  for  years  saw  my  poor  father  lying  in  the 
water.  I  could  not  shut  out  the  picture ;  it  would  come  up  in  the 
rippling  river,  in  sunshine  and  in  shadow,  in  calm  and  in  storm,  at 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  I  know  now  why  it  was  sent  to  me,  that 
my  vengeance  should  not  slumber. 

One  day  little  Alice  was  taken  ill,  and  at  night  she  died  mth  her 
head  on  my  shoulder.  She  would  let  no  one  else  touch  her.  **  Where 
is  mamma?**  she  said.  **  Fetch  mamma,  Georgy."  Even  with  the 
tears  in  my  eyes,  I  felt  my  soul  swelling  with  wild  ungovernable  ; 
against  Welby,  and  I  vowed  over  that  poor  little  dead  body  to 
vengeance  on  htra. 

From  this  time  there  are  strange  blanks  in  my  life,  the  years  corn? 
and  go  in  my  memory  like  glimpses  of  light  on  a  stormy  day.     I  do 
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not  seem  to  remember  them  well,  all  my  mind  is  fixed  upon  thait  past 
time.    I  seem  to  see  myself,  as  if  I  were  looking  into  a  glass,  wander- 
ing about  the  world,  toiling,  working,  labouring  and  waiting  for  a 
coming  day.     I  used  to  search  and  hunt  for  that  man,  trusting  to  my 
vengeance  as  a  divining  rod ;  but  I  do  so  no  longer.    Fate  will  bring 
him  here  to  me  in  London.     All  the  world  meets  again  in  London  ; 
we  shall  meet ;  he  and  I  will  meet.     Oh,  never  fear  ray  friend,  the 
reckoning  will  come.     He  is  old,  and  may  be  dead,  you  say  ?    No, 
that  is  not  so.     She  may  have  gone,  she,  poor  misguided,  unhappy 
soul,  and  Heaven  forgive  her !  but  he  is  alive,  and  his  hair  is  grey, 
and  his  face  is  thin,  with  lines  of  care  in  it*     1  have  seen  him  in 
l^dreams,  and  I  know  where  I  shall  meet  him  again  for  the  last  time. 
>n  that  bridge  at  midnight,  crouching  and  stealing  by,  creeping  in 
Tthe  shadow  because  he  fears  a  ghost,  slinking  away  from  rae  who  am 
Ltiie  image  of  my  dead  father,  his  injured  friend.     I  see  him  now ; 
here  he  goes,  crouching,  bending,  quivering,  clinging  to  the  wall, 
'  dodging  the  extended  arm,  and  the  glaring  eyes  of  the  avenger  whom 
he  takes  for  the  drowTied  man's  spirit. 
Stand  aside,  I  say — he  is  coming,     I  am  the  Divine  instrument  of 
H  vengeance,  it  is  entrusted  to  me  to  slay  that  human  serpent  and  fling 
H  it  out  into  the  dark  waters.     Stand  aside,  I  say— -I  am  dangerous 
H 1  am  Death. 

H      **  Mo,  tto,*'  said  the  keeper,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,     "  You  are 

F   %Oige  Newbolde ;  be  quiet,  there*s  a  good  fellow,  here  are  your 

"     fcurers.*' 

^  Weak  and  exhausted,  the  madman  threw  himself  into  the  keeper's 
ttnu,  clutched  a  handful  of  wild  flowers  (which,  I  was  told,  always 
picified  him),  and  I  slipped  away  with  his  terrible  story  in  my  heart, 
tad  too  sad  for  tear?. 


By  Order  of  the  King. 

(V Homme  fid  RU.) 
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PART   II.— BOOK   THE   SECOND. 

{Continued.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ABSURDITIES  WHICH   FOLKS   WITHOUT  TASTE  CALL  POETRY. 

■HE  pieces  written  by  Ursus  were  interludes — a  kind  of 
composition  out  of  fashion  now-a-days.  One  of  these 
pieces,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  was  entitled, 
"  Ursus  Rursus.''  It  is  probable  that  in  it  he  played  the 
principal  part  A  pretended  exit,  followed  by  a  re-appearance,  was 
apparently  its  praiseworthy  and  sober  subject  The  titles  of  the 
interludes  of  Ursus  were  sometimes  in  Latin,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
the  poetry  frequently  in  Spanish.  The  Spanish  verses  written  by 
Ursus  were  rhymed,as  was  nearly  all  the  Castilian  poetry  of  that 
period.  This  did  not  puzzle  the  people.  Spanish  was  then  a  familiar 
language ;  and  the  English  sailors  spoke  Castilian  even  as  the  Roman 
sailors  spoke  Carthaginian  (see  Plautus).  Moreover,  at  a  theatrical 
representation,  as  at  mass,  the  Latin,  or  any  other  language  unknown 
to  the  audience,  is  by  no  means  embarrassing  to  them. 

They  get  out  of  the  dilemma  by  adapting  to  the  sounds  familiar 
words.  Our  old  Gallic  France  was  particularly  prone  to  this  manner 
of  being  devout  At  church,  under  cover  of  an  Immolatus^  the 
faithful  chanted,  "  I  will  make  merry ; "  and,  under  a  samtuSy  "  Kiss 
me,  my  sweet" 

It  was  found  necessary  that  the  Council  of  Trent  should  put  an 
end  to  these  familiarities. 

Ursus  had  composed  expressly  for  Gwynplaine  an  interlude,  with 
which  he  was  pleased.  It  was  his  best  work.  He  had  thrown  all 
his  soul  into  it     To  give  the  sum  in  the  product  is  the  greatest 
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triamph  any  one  can  achieve.    The  toad  who  produces  a  toad  makes 
a  grand  success.     You  doubt  it  ?    Try,  then,  to  make  one. 

IUisus  had  greatly  polished  this  interlude.  This  beards  cub  was 
entitled,  **  Chaos  Vanquished."  A  night-effect  At  the  moment 
when  the  curtain  drew  up,  the  crowd,  massed  around  the  green  box, 
aw  nothing  but  blackness.  In  this  blackness  three  confused  forms 
laoved  in  the  reptile  state  :  a  wolf,  a  bear,  and  a  man.  The  wolf 
did  the  wolf;  Ursus,  the  bear;  and  Gwynplaine,  the  man.  The  wolf 
and  the  bear  represented  the  ferocious  forces  of  Nature— unreasoning 
hanger  and  savage  obscurity.  Both  rushed  on  Gwynplaine.  It  was 
cbos  combating  man.  No  form  could  be  distinguished.  Gwynplaine 
fought  enfolded  in  a  winding-sheet,  and  his  face  was  covered  by  his 
thickly-falling  locks.  All  else  was  shadow.  The  bear  growled,  the 
wolf  gnashed  his  teeth,  the  man  cried  out  The  man  was  down  ;  the 
beasts  over^'helmed  him.  He  cried  for  aid  and  succour;  he  hurled 
into  the  unknown  an  agonised  appeal  He  gave  a  death-rattle.  To 
witness  this  agony  of  the  prostrate  man,  scarcely  now  distinguishable 
(i0ia  the  brutes,  was  appalling.  The  crowd  looked  on  breathless; 
in  one  mintite  more  the  wild  beasts  would  triumphi  and  chaos  would 
fe^bsorb  man.  A  struggle — ^cries — bowlings;  then,  all  at  once,  a 
skmae. 

A  song  in  tlie  shadows.  A  breath  had  passed,  and  they  heard  a 
tokc  Mysterious  music  floated,  accompanying  this  chant  of  the 
mvisiblc ;  and  suddenly,  wthout  anyone  knowing  where  or  how, 
1  white  cloud  arose.  This  whiteness  was  a  light  ;  this  light  was  a 
woman ;  this  woman  was  a  spirit  Dea — calm,  fair,  beautiful,  formid- 
able in  her  serenity  and  sweetness — ^appeared  in  the  centre  of  a 
luminous  mist 

A  profile  of  brightness  in  the  dawn.  She  was  a  voice ;  a  voice, 
l^t^  profound,  indescribable,  She  sung  in  this  new-bom  light  ; 
Ac,  innsiblc,  made  visible.  They  thought  they  heard  the  hymn  of 
aft  angel,  or  the  song  of  a  bird*  At  this  apparition  the  man,  starting 
a|>  b  his  ecstasy,  struck  the  beasts  with  his  fists,  and  overthrew  them. 

Then  the  vision,  gliding  along  in  a  manner  difficult  to  undeisl:and, 
and  therefore  the  more  admired,  sang  these  words  in  Spanish  suffi- 
deotijr  pure  for  the  English  sailors  who  were  present : — 

"  Om  !  Uora ! 
Ue  palabm 
NAce  razon. 
Deluielsofi.'** 


•  VtVf  \  <acep  !     RcsLSTffi  comes  from  won!*.     Song  creitlcs  light* 
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Then,  looking  down,  as  if  she  saw  a  gulf  below,  she  went  on, — 

''  Noche,  gnita  te  de  alii ! 
ElalbacantahaUalL"^ 

By  degrees,  as  she  sang,  the  man  raised  himself  more  and  more ; 
and  ftom  lying  he  was  now  kneeling,  his  hands  elevated  towards 
the  vision,  his  knees  placed  on  the  beasts,  who  lay  motionless,  and 
as  if  thunder-stricken. 

She  continued,  turning  towards  him, — 

"  £s  menester  a  cielos  ir, 
Y  tu  que  Uorabas  reir."  « 

And,  approaching  him  with  the  majesty  of  a  star,  she  added, — 

"  Gebra  barzon ; 
Deja  monstro 
A  tu  negro 
Caparazon.''  * 

And  she  put  her  hand  on  his  brow.  Then  another  voice  arose,  more 
deep,  and,  consequently,  still  sweeter — a  voice  broken  and  enwrap t 
with  a  gravity  both  tender  and  savage.  It  was  the  human  chant 
responding  to  the  chant  of  the  stars.  Gwynplaine,  still  kneeling  in 
obsciuity,  his  head  below  Dea,  and  on  the  vanquished  bear  and  wolf, 

sang,— 

"  O  ven  !  Ama  ! 
Eres  alma, 
Soy  corazon."* 

And  suddenly  from  the  shadow  a  ray  of  light  fell  clearly  on  Gwyn- 
plaine.    Then,  through  the  darkness,  was  the  monster  fully  exposed. 

To  describe  the  commotion  of  the  crowd  was  impossible. 

A  sun  of  laughter  rising.  Such  was  the  effect  Laughter  springs 
from  unexpected  causes,  and  nothing  could  be  more  unexpected  than 
this  termination. 

Never  was  any  sensation  comparable  to  that  produced  by  the  ray 
of  light  striking  on  this  mask,  at  once  ludicrous  and  terrible.  They 
laughed,  all  around,  this  laugh.  Everywhere  :  above,  below,  behind, 
before,  at  the  uttermost  distance ;  men,  women,  old  grey  heads,  rosy- 


*  Night !  go  away  ;  the  dawn  sings  hallali. 

«  Thou  must  go  to  heaven,  and  smile,  thou  that  weepest 

*  Break  the  yoke ;  throw  off,  monster,  thy  dark  clothing. 

*  O,  come^  beloved  one  I  thou  art  soul,  I  am  heart 
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&C6d  children  \  the  goodi  the  wicked,  the  gay,  the  sad.  Every- 
body. And  even  in  the  streets,  those  who  saw  nothing,  hearing  the 
laughter,  laughed  also.  The  laughter  finished  in  clapping  of  hands 
and  stamping  of  feet. 

The  curtain  dropped,  GnynplaJne  was  recalled  with  frenzy.  From 
that  time  the  success  was  enormous.  Have  you  seen  **  Chaos  Van- 
quished?'* They  ran  after  Gw>Tiplaine.  The  Ustless  came  to  laugh, 
the  melancholy  came  to  laugh,  the  evil  consciences  came  to  laugh — 
a  laugh  so  irresistible,  that  it  seemed  almost  like  a  malady.  But 
there  is  a  pestilence  from  which  men  do  not  fly,  and  that  is  the 
contagion  of  joy.  The  success,  it  must  be  admitted,  did  not  get 
beyond  the  populace.  A  large  crowd  means  a  crowd  of  nobodies. 
They  could  see  "Chaos  Vanquished"  for  a  penny.  Fashionable 
people  never  go  where  a  penny  admits  tliem. 

Ursus  thought  a  good  deal  of  his  work,  which  he  had  brooded 
over  for  a  long  time.  "  It  is  in  the  style  of  one  Shakspeare,"  he  said, 
modestly. 

The  juxta-position  of  Dea,  added  to  the  indescribable  effect  o^ 
Gwynplaine.  This  white  figure,  by  the  side  of  the  gnome,  repre- 
sented what  might  have  been  called  divine  astonishment  The 
audience  regarded  Dea  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  anxiety.  She  had 
in  her  aspect  the  dignity  of  a  virgin  and  of  a  princess,  not  knowing 
man,  and  knowing  God.  They  saw  that  she  was  blind  and  felt  as 
if  she  could  see.  She  seemed  to  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  super- 
natural. The  light  tliat  beamed  on  her  seemed  half  earthly  and 
half  heavenly.  She  had  appeared  on  earth,  mo\ing  as  they  move 
in  heaven  in  the  radiance  of  morning.  She  found  a  hydra,  and 
formed  a  souL  She  had  the  air  of  a  creative  power  satisfied,  but 
astonished,  at  the  result  of  her  creation  \  and  they  fancied  they 
could  see  in  Uie  divine  surprise  of  that  face,  the  expression  of  desire 
for  the  cause,  and  wonder  at  the  result.  They  felt  that  she  loved 
this  monster.  Did  she  recognise  tliat  he  was  one  ?  Yes ;  since  she 
touched  him.     No ;  since  she  accepted  him. 

This  depth  of  night  and  this  glory  of  day  united  formed  in  the 
of  the  spectator  a  clear  obscure  in  which  appeared  endless  per- 
ives.  How  much  of  divinity  existed  in  the  germ,  in  w^hat 
mnner  the  penetration  of  the  soul  into  matter  was  accomphshed, 
bow  tlie  disfigured  is  transfigured,  how  the  deformed  becomes 
heavenly^  all  these  glimpses  of  mysteries,  made  part  of  an  almost 
cosmical  emotion — the  con%ailsive  hilarity  produced  by  Gwynplaine. 
Wthout  going  too  deed,  for  spectators  Mke  not  the  fatigue  of 
seeking  below  the  surface,  something  more  was  understood  than 
IV.,  N.  S.  1869.  (i 
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was  porceiveii     And  this  strange  spectacle  had  the  transpa 
of  an  avatar. 

As  to  Dea,  what  she  felt  cannot  be  expressed  by  human  wordsij 
she  felt  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  and  knew  not  what  a  crowd  was? 
She  heard  a  murmur,  that  was  alL  For  her  the  crowd  was  but  a 
breath.  Generations  are  bygone  breaths,  Man  respires,  aspires, 
and  expires.  In  this  crowd  Dea  felt  alone,  and  shuddered  as  one 
suspended  over  a  precipice. 

All  at  once,  in  this  trouble  of  innocence  in  distress,  promjjt  to  accuse 
the  unknown,  in  her  dread  of  a  possible  fall,  Dea,  serene  notwith- 
standing, and  superior  to  the  vague  agonies  of  peril,  but  inwardly 
shuddering  at  her  isolation,  found  confidence  and  support  She  had 
seized  her  thread  of  safety  in  the  universe  of  shadows ;  she  put  her 
hand  on  the  powerful  head  of  Gw^nplaine, 

Joy  unspeakable!  she  places  her  rosy  fingers  on  this  forest  of  crisp 
hair.  The  curls  touched  give  an  idea  of  softness.  Dea  touched 
lamb  which  she  knew  to  be  a  lion.  All  her  heart  poured  out 
ineffable  love.  She  felt  out  of  danger,  she  had  found  her  saviour, 
The  public  believed  that  ihcy  saw  tlie  contrar)\  To  the  spectators 
the  being  loved  was  Gwynplaine,  and  the  saviour  was  Dea.  **  AVhat 
matters,**  thought  Ursus,  to  whom  tlie  heart  of  Dea  was  visible  ;  and 
Dea  reassured,  consoled,  and  delighted,  adored  the  angel  whilst 
the  people  contemplated  the  monster,  and  endured,  fascinated  also, 
though  in  an  inverse  sense,  that  dread  Promethean  laugh.  True 
love  is  never  weary»  Being  all  soul  it  cannot  cool.  A  brazier 
becomes  covered  witli  cinders ;  not  so  a  star.  These  exquisite  im- 
pressions were  renewed  every  evening  for  Dea,  and  she  was  ready  to 
weep  with  tenderness  whilst  die  audience  were  in  contortions  of 
laughter.     Those  around  her  were  but  jo)  ful ;  she,  she  was  happy. 

The  effect  of  the  gaiety  due  to  the  sudden  shock  caused  by  the 
rictus  of  Gwynplaine  was  evidently  not  intended  by  Ursus*  He 
would  have  preferred  more  smiles  and  less  laughter,  and  more  of 
a  literary  triumph.  But  triumph  consoles.  He  reconciled  himself 
every  evening  to  his  excessive  success,  as  he  counted  how  many 
piles  of  farthings  made  shillings,  and  how  many  piles  of  shillings 
made  pounds,  and  besides,  he  said,  after  all,  now  that  the  laugh  is 
forgotten  and  **  Chaos  Vanquished  "  has  reached  the  depths  of  their 
minds,  something  of  it  will  remain  there. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  altogether  deceive  himself,*  the  foundations  of 
a  work  settle  down  in  the  public  mind.  The  truth  is,  that  this 
populace,  attentive  to  this  wolf,  this  bear,  to  this  man,  then  to  this 
music,  to  these  bowlings    governed    by  harmony,  to  this    night 
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iipated  by  dawn,  to  this  chant  releasing  the  liglit,  accepted  with 
a  confused,  dull  sympathy,  and  with  a  certain  emotional  respect,  this 
dramatic  poem  of  "  Chaos  Vanquished/'  this  victory  of  spirit  over 
matter^  ending  with  the  joy  of  man*  Such  were  the  vulgar  pleasures 
of  the  people^ 

They  sufficed  tfiem.  The  people  had  not  the  means  of  going  to 
the  noble  matches  of  the  gentry,  and  could  not,  like  lords  and 
gentlemen,  bet  a  thousand  guineas  on  HelmsgaiJ,  against  Phelim-ghe- 
madone. 


CHAPTER  X. 


AS   OUTSIDERS   V[EW   OF   MEN   AND  THINGS. 


K  madone. 

H      \f  AN  has  a  notion  of  revenging  liimself  on  that  which  has  pleased 
him.     Thence  the  contempt  felt  for  the  comedian. 
This    being    charms    me,   diverts,   distracts,    leaches,    enchants, 

■  consoles  mc,  flings  me  into  an  ideal  world,  is  agreeable  and  useful 
to  me.  WTiat  evHl  can  I  return  him  for  this  ?  Humiliation.  Disdain 
is  a  blow  at  a  distance.  Let  us  strike  this  blow.  He  pleases  me, 
therefore  he  is  vile.  He  serves  me,  therefore  I  hate  him.  Where 
can  I  find  a  stone  to  throw  at  him  ?  Priest,  give  me  yours.  Philosopher 
pve  youTSw  Bossuet,  excommunicate  him.  Rousseau,  insult  liini. 
Orator,  spit  [icbbles  from  your  mouth  on  him.  Bear,  fling  thy  stone. 
Let  us  cast  stones  at  the  tree,  break  off  the  fruit  and  cat  it  Bravo  ! 
and  down  with  him  !  To  repeat  poetry  is  to  be  infected  with  the 
plague.  Playactor,  go  1  Let  him  be  pilloried  for  his  success.  Let 
kim  Achieve  his  triumph  with  hisses.  Let  him  collect  a  crowd,  and 
CTtatc  for  himself  a  solitude.  It  is  thus  that  the  wealthy,  termed 
ihc  higher  classes  of  society,  have  invented  for  the  actor  this  form 
of  isolation,  applause.  The  crowd  are  less  brutal  They  neither 
^d  nor  despised  Gvi^plaine.  Only  the  meanest  caulker  of  the 
''^cwiest  crew  of  the  meanest  Indiaman,  anchored  in  the  meanest 
Biglifih  seaport  considered  himself  immeasurably  superior  to  this 
*®ttser  of  tlie  **  scum/*  and  believed  that  a  caulker  is  as  superior  to 
»>  >ctor  as  a  lord  is  to  a  caulker. 

^i^ynplaine  was  therefore,  like  all  comedians,  applauded  and  kept 
3t  a  distance.  Truly,  all  success  in  this  world  is  a  crime,  and  must 
^^  expiated.  Who  obtains  the  medal  has  its  reverse  also.  For 
'  '^pkine  there  was  no  reverse.  In  this  sense,  both  sides  of  his 
nidal  pleased  him.  He  was  satisfied  with  his  applause,  and  content 
irith  his  isolation.     In  Applause,  he  was  rich.     In  Isolation,  happy. 

To  be  rich  in  this  low  estate  meant  to  be  no  longer  \\Teichcdly 
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poor,  to  have  no  holes  in  one's  clothes,  nor  cold  at  one's  heartb(/^ 
nor  emptiness  in  one's  stomach.  It  i3  to  eat  when  hungry,  and  drink . 
when  thirsty.  It  is  to  have  all  things  necessary,  comprising  the^ 
power  of  giving  a  penny  to  a  poor  man.  This  indigent  wealtl^: 
enough  for  liberty,  was  possessed  by  Gwynplaine.  So  far  as  his  soul 
was  concerned,  he  was  opulent  He  had  love.  What  more  could 
he  want  ?    He  wanted  nothing. 

You  may  think  that  had  the  offer  been  made  to  him  to  remove  his 
deformity  he  would  have  grasped  at  it.  Yet  he  would  have  refused 
it  emphatically.  What !  to  throw  off  this  mask  and  regain  his  former 
face,  be  the  creature  he  had  been  perchance  created,  handsome  and 
charming  ?  He  never  would  have  consented  to  it  For  with  what 
could  he  have  supported  Dea  ?  what  would  have  become  of  that  poor 
child,  that  sweet  blind  girl  who  loved  him  ?  Without  this  rictus,  which 
made  him  a  clown  without  parallel,  he  would  have  been  a  mounte- 
bank, like  any  other;  a  common  athlete,  a  picker  up  of  pence  between 
the  chinks  of  the  pavement,  and  Dea  might  probably  not  have  had 
bread  every  day.  It  was  with  deep  and  tender  pride  he  felt  himself 
the  protector  of  this  helpless  and  heavenly  creature.  Night,  solitude, 
nakedness,  feebleness,  ignorance,  hunger,  and  thirst — seven  yawning 
jaws  of  misery — ^were  raised  around  her,  and  he  was  the  St.  George 
fighting  the  dragon.     He  triumphed  over  poverty.     How? 

By  his  deformity.  By  his  deformity  he  was  useful,  helpful,  victorious, 
grand.  He  had  but  to  show  himself,  and  money  poured  in.  He  was 
a  master  of  crowds ;  and  sovereign  of  the  mob.  He  was  able  to  do 
everything  for  Dea.  Her  wants  he  foresaw ;  her  desires,  her  tastes, 
her  fancies,  in  the  limited  sphere  in  which  wishes  are  possible  to  the 
blind,  he  fulfilled.  Gwynplaine  and  Dea  were,  we  have  already  shown, 
Providence  to  each  other.  He  felt  himself  raised  on  her  wings,  she 
felt  herself  carried  in  his  arms.  To  protect  that  which  loves  you, 
to  give  what  is  necessary  to  her  who  shines  on  you,  there  can  be 
nothing  sweeter.  Gwynplaine  had  this  supreme  happiness,  and  he 
owed  it  to  his  deformity.  This  deformity  had  raised  him  above  all. 
By  it  he  had  gained  the  means  of  life  for  himself  and  others ;  by  it 
he  had  gained  independence,  liberty,  celebrity,  internal  satisfaction, 
and  pride.  In  this  deformity  he  was  inaccessible.  The  Fates  could 
do  no  more  beyond  this  blow  in  which  they  had  spent  their  force, 
and  which  he  had  turned  into  a  triumph.  Tliis  lowest  depth  of 
misfortune  had  become  the  summit  of  Elysium.  Gwynplaine  was 
imprisoned  in  his  deformity;  but  with  Dea,  it  was  as  we  have 
already  said,  to  live  in  a  dungeon  in  paradise.  A  wall  existed 
between  them  and  living  men.     So  much  the  better.     This  wall 
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-protected  whilst  it  enclosed  them-  ^Vhat  could  affect  Dea,  what 
''could  affect  Gwj'iiplaine,  with  such  a  fortress  around  them  ?  To  take 
from  him  his  success  would  be  impossible.  Tliey  would  have  had  to 
deprive  him  of  his  face*  Take  from  him  his  love.  Impossible  I  Dea 
could  not  see  him.     The  blindness  of  Dea  was  divinely  incurable. 

What  harm  did  his  deformity  do  Gwynplaine  ?  None.  What 
advantage  did  it  give  him  ?     Every  advantage. 

He  was  beloved,  notwithstanding  this  horror,  and  perhaps  for  its 
cause.  Infirmity  and  deformity  had  been  by  instinct  drawn  towards 
and  coupled  w^iih  each  other.  To  be  beloved,  was  it  not  all? 
Gwynplaine  thought  of  his  disfigurement  with  gratitude.  He  was 
blest  in  this  stigma.  With  joy  he  felt  that  it  was  irremediable  and 
eternal.  Wliat  a  blessing  that  it  was  so  !  Whilst  there  were  high- 
ways and  fair  grounds,  and  journeys  to  take,  the  people  below,  and  the 
heavens  on  high,  they  would  be  sure  to  live,  Dea  would  want  nothing, 
and  they  should  have  love,  Gwynplaine  would  not  have  changed 
fiw^es  with  Apollo.  To  be  a  monster  was  to  him  another  form  of 
happiness.  Thus,  as  we  said  before,  destiny  had  given  him  all,  even 
to  overflowing.  He  who  had  been  rejected  had  been  preferred.  He 
was  so  happy  that  he  pitied  the  men  around  him.  He  compassionated 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  was,  notwithstanding,  his  instinct  to  look  about  him,  because 
no  one  is  always  consistent,  and  a  man*s  nature  is  not  always  theoretic. 
He  was  delighted  to  live  within  an  enclosure ;  but  from  time  to  time 
he  hfted  his  head  above  the  wall.  Then  he  retreated  again  with 
more  joy  into  his  loneliness  with  Dea,  after  having  made  comparisons. 
What  saw  he  around  him  ? 

What  were  these  Uving  creatiu-es  of  which  his  wTindering  life 
showed  him  all  the  specimens,  each  day  replaced  by  others.  Always 
new  crowds,  always  the  same  multitude,  evt-r  new  faces,  ever  the 
same  miseries,  A  jumble  of  ruins.  Every  evening  all  social  misfortune 
came  and  made  a  circle  round  his  happiness. 

The  Green  Bor  was  popular. 

The  low  price  attracted  a  low  class. 

Those  who  came  were  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  litde.  They  went 
to  Gwynplaine  as  they  w^ent  to  gin.  They  came  to  buy  a  pennpvorth 
of  forgctfulness.  From  the  height  of  his  platform  Gwynplaine  passed 
these  unhappy  people  in  review.  His  spirit  was  enwrapt  in  the 
contemplation  of  all  the  successive  apparitions  of  intense  misery.  The 
fanaan  physiognomy  is  modelled  by  conscience,  and  by  the  tenor  of 
£fet  and  i$  the  result  of  a  crowd  of  mysterious  excavations.  There 
.nan  not  a  suffering,  not  an  anger,  not  a  shame,  not  a  despair,  of  which 


FGwynplaine  did  not  see  the  wrinkle.  Those  children's  mouths  had 
not  eaten.  That  man  was  a  father,  that  woman  a  mother,  and  behind 
them,  their  families  might  be  prophesied  to  be  going  to  ruin.  This 
face,  already  marked  by  vice,  was  on  the  tlireshold  of  crime,  and 
the  reasons  were  plain  ;  ignorance  and  indigence.  That  other  ofl 
showed  an  imprint  of  original  goodness,  obliterated  by  social  pressure 
and  turned  to  hate.  On  the  face  of  this  old  woman  he  saw  famine. 
On  that  of  the  giri  prostitution.  The  same  fact  against  which  the 
girl  had  the  resource  of  her  youth,  the  sadder  for  that ! 

In  this  mass  there  were  anns  but  no  tools  ;  the  workers  asked  but 
for  work,  but  the  work  was  wanting.  Sometimes  a  soldier  came  and 
seated  himself  by  the  workmen,  sometimes  a  pensioner ;  and  Gwyn- 
plaine  perceived  that  spectre,  war.  Here  Gw>Tiplaine  read  want  of 
work,  man-farming,  servitude.  On  certain  brows  he  saw  an  inde- 
scribable ebbing  back  to^*ards  animalism,  and  that  slow  return  of 
man  to  beast,  produced  on  those  below  by  the  dark  pressure  of  the 
happiness  of  those  above. 

There  was  an  aperture  in  all  this  gloom  for  G^^ynplaine.  He  and 
Dea  had  a  loop-hole  of  happiness ;  all  the  rest  was  damnation. 
Gwynplaine  felt  above  him  the  thoughtless  trampling  of  tlie  power- 
ful, the  rich,  the  magnificent,  the  great,  the  elect  of  chance.  Belo|^ 
he  distinguished  a  mass  of  the  pale  faces  of  the  disinherited.  ]^H 
saw  himself  and  Dea,  with  their  little  happiness,  which  was  so 
immense,  between  two  worlds.  That  which  was  above  went  and 
I  came,  free,  joyous,  dancing,  grinding  under  foot ;  on  high  was  the 
wodd  which  walks,  below  the  worid  which  is  walked  upon. 

It  is  a  iatal  circumstance,  and  indicating  a  profound  social  evil, 
that  light  should  crush  the  shadow  i  M 

Gwynplaine  thoroughly  grasped  this  dark  evil  ^ 

What !  a  destiny  so  reptile  t     Shall  a  man  drag  himself  along  in 
this  manner— with  such  adherence  to  dust  and  corruption,  with  su^ 
vicious  tastes,  such  an  abdication  of  right,  or  such  abjectness  thaP 
one  feels  inclined  to  crush  him  under  foot  ?    Of  what  butterfly  is^ 
then,  this  earthly  life  the  grub  ? 

What !  in  that  crowd  which  hungers  and  ignures,  everywhere,  a 
above  all,  the  query  of  crime  and  shame  ;  the  inflexibility  of  the  I 
producing  laxity  of  conscience,  is  there  no  child   that    attains   to 
maturity  unstunted ;    no  virgin  who  grows  up  but  for  sin;   no  ros^ 
that  blooms,  but  for  the  slime  of  the  snail  ?  ^ 

His  eyes  sought  everywhere,  with  the   curiosity  of  interest,  the 
depths  of  this  obscurity,  where  died  away  so  many  useless  efibrts, 
where  struggled  so  much  weariness,  families  devoured  by  soci 
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Is  tortured  by  laws,  wounds  gangrened  by  penalties,  poverty 
gnawed  by  taxes^  wrecked  intelligence  swallowed  up  by  ignorance  ; 
rafts  in  distress  co\'ered  with  the  hungr}^,  with  feuds,  with  dearth, 
with  death-rattles^  with  cries,  with  disappearances* 

He  felt  the  vague  oppression  of  that  keen,  universal  sufTering. 
He  saw  a  vision  of  the  foaming  wave  of  miser>^  dashing  over  the 
crowd  of  humanity* 

He  was  safe  in  port,  and  watching  the  \^Teck  around  him.  Some- 
times he  took  his  disfigured  head  in  liis  hands  and  dreamed. 

**  What  folly  to  be  happy !  How  one  dreams  t "  arose  in  his  mind. 
Absuni  notions  crossed  his  brain. 

Because  formerly  he  had  succoured  an  infant,  he  felt  within  him  a 
desire  to  succour  the  whole  world.  The  mists  of  reverie  sometimes 
obscured  his  individuality,  and  he  lost  his  ideas  of  proportion  so  far 
as  to  ask  himself  the  question,  **  What  can  be  done  for  the  poor  ?  '* 
Sometimes  he  was  so  absorbed  in  his  subject  as  to  express  it  aloud. 
Then  Ursus  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked  at  him  fixedly. 
Gwynplaine  continuing  his  reverie. 

**  Oh  1  were  I  powerful,  would  I  not  aid  the  wretched  ?  But  what 
am  I  ? — An  atom.     What  can  I  do  ? — Nothing.*' 

He  n-as  mistaken.  He  could  do  much  for  the  wretched.  He  could 
e  them  laugh  ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  to  make  people  laugh  is  to 
make  them  foiget.  What  a  benefactor  on  earth  is  he  who  bestows 
forgetfulncss ! 


CHAPTER  XL 

UR51S   THE    POET   DRAGS   ON   URSUS  THE   PHILOSOPHER. 

Thex  Dea  entered  He  looked  at  her,  and  saw  none  but  her. 
This  is  love.  One  may  be  carried  away  for  a  moment  by  the  im- 
portunity of  some  thought*  The  one  woman  beloved  arrives,  and  all 
Jbat  belongs  not  to  her  presence  speetlily  fades  away,  without  her 
ling  that  she  effaces  in  us  a  world, 

Wc  will  relate  a  circumstance.  In  "Chaos  Vanquished,"  a  word, 
mansffV,  addressed  to  Gwynplaine,  displeased  Dea.  Sometimes,  with 
smattering  of  Spanish  everyone  knew  at  that  period,  she  took  it  into 
her  head  to  replace  it  hy qnUro,  which  signifies,  I  will  it  Ursus  tolerated, 
not  without  some  impatience,  this  alteration  in  his  text  He  would  have 
liked  to  say  to  Dea,  as  in  our  day,  Mocssard  to  Vissot,  7>/  manqucs 
tie  fttfett  att  repertoln  (you  are  wanting  in  respect  to  the  repertory). 

•*  The  grinning  man." 

ITtai  was  the  form  which  had  led  to  the  celebrity  of  Gwynplaine. 
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.His  name,  Gwynplaine,  scarcely  known  at  any  time,  had  dtsappeazed 
under  this  nickname,  as  his  face  had  under  his  grin. 

His  popularity  was  like  his  visage — a  mask. 

His  name,  however,  could  be  read  on  a  large  placard  in  front  of 
the  Green  Box,  which  offered  to  the  crowd  this  narrative  composed 
by  Ursus : — 

Here  you  may  see  Gwynplaine  abandoned  at  the  age  of  ten*  years, 
on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  January,  1690,  by  the  villanous  Compra- 
chicos,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  at  Portland.  The  little  boy  has 
grown  up,  and  is  called  now, — 

THE  GRINNING  MAN. 

The  existence  of  these  moimtebanks  was  as  an  existence  of  lepers 
in  a  leper-house,  and  of  the  blessed  in  one  of  the  Pleiades. 
It  was  every  day  a  quick  transition  from  an  outside  and  noisy,  exhi- 
bition, to  the  most  complete  seclusion.  Every  evening  they  made 
their  exit  from  this  world.  They  were  like  the  dead  who  vanished 
on  condition  of  being  reborn  next  day.  A  comedian  is  a  revolving 
light,  appearing  for  one  moment,  disappearing  the  next,  and  existing 
for  the  public  but  as  a  phantom  or  a  light,  according  as  he  is  absent 
or  in  their  presence,  as  his  life  circles  round.  To  the  exhibition  suc- 
ceeded claustration.  When  the  perfonnance  was  finished,  whilst  the 
audience  dispersed,  and  the  hearty  rounds  of  satisfaction  of  the 
crowd  was  lost  in  the  distant  streets,  the  Green  Box  shut  up  its  plat- 
form, like  a  fortress  its  drawbridge,  and  all  communication  with 
human  beings  was  cut  off.  On  one  side  the  universe,  on  the  other 
this  caravan ;  and  this  caravan  contained  liberty,  clear  consciences, 
courage,  devotion,  innocence,  happiness,  love — all  the  constella- 
tions. 

The  seeing  blindness  and  the  deformed  beloved  sat  side  by  side, 
— hand  pressing  hand,  temple  touching  temple,— and  exalted  above 
earth,  talking  in  a  low  voice. 

This  compartment  in  the  middle  served  two  purposes— ^for  the 
public  it  was  a  theatre,  for  the  actors  an  eating  room. 

Ursus,  always  delighted  to  make  a  comparison,  profited  by  this 
diversity  of  destination  to  liken  the  central  compartment  in  the 
Green  Box  to  the  arradach  in  an  Abyssinian  hut 

Ursus  counted  the  receipts,  then  they  supped.  In  love  all  is 
ideal  To  eat  and  drink  together  when  one  loves  admits  of  all  sorts 
of  sweet  promiscuous  touches,  made  by  stealth,  by  which  a  mouthful 
becomes  a  kiss.  They  drank  ale  or  wine  from  the  same  gliiss,  as 
they  might  drink  dew  out  of  the  same  lily.    Two  souls  iix  an  agape 
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have  the  grace  of  ivvo  birds.  Gwynplaine  waited  on  Dca,  cut  her 
breads  poured  out  her  drink,  and  got  too  close. 

**  Hum  !  **  cried  Ursus»  and  he  turned  ai^^y,  his  scolding  finishing 
in  a  stnile,  notwnthstanding  his  efforts. 

The  wolf  supped  under  the  table,  inattentive  to  every  thing 
which  did  not  concern  his  bone. 

Fibi  and  Vinos  sliared  the  repast,  but  gave  little  trouble.     These 
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in^bondSf   half  savage,  remained  bewildered,  and   spoke  in   the 
gqNy  language  to  each  other. 

At  length  Dea  re-entered  the  women*s  apartment  with  Fibi  and 
Vinos*  Ursus  chained  up  Homo  under  the  Green  Box ;  Gwynplaine 
looked  after  the  horses,  the  lover  having  become  a  groom,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  hero  of  Homer's,  or  a  paladin  of  Charlemagne's.  At  mid- 
ajgbt  all  slept,  Uie  wolf  excepted,  who,  from  time  to  time,  alive  to 
bk  responsibility,  opened  an  eye.  The  next  day,  in  the  morning, 
they  met  again.  They  breakfasted  together,  generally  on  ham  or 
tea.  Tea  was  introduced  into  England  in  169S,  Then  Dca,  after  the 
Spanish  iashion^  took  a  siesta,  according  to  Uie  advice  of  Ursus,  who 
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considered  her  delicate,  and  slept  some  hours,  whilst  Gwjmplaine 
and  Ursus  did  all  the  little  jobs  of  work,  without  and  within,  which 
their  wandering  life  made  necessary.  It  was  rare  that  Gwjrnplaine 
wandered  out  of  the  Green  Box,  except  in  desert  places  and  solitary 
wastes.  In  cities  he  only  went  out  at  night,  concealed  by  a  large 
slouched  hat,  so  as  not  to  exhibit  his  face  in  the  street 

They  could  only  see  the  uncovered  face  in  the  theatre. 

The  Green  Box  had  little  frequented  the  cities.  Gwynplaine  at 
twenty-four  had  never  seen  larger  toiMis  than  the  Cinque  Ports.  His 
renown,  however,  was  increasing.  It  began  to  rise  above  the  popu- 
lace, and  to  percolate  in  a  higher  sphere.  Amongst  the  admirers  of, 
and  runners  afler  strange  foreign  curiosities  and  prodigies,  it  was 
known  that  there  existed  somewhere,  leading  a  wandering  life,  some- 
times here,  sometimes  there,  an  extraordinary  monster.  They  talked 
about  him,  they  sought  him,  they  asked  where  is  he  ?  The  griiming 
man  was  becoming  decidedly  famous.  A  certain  lustre  was  reflected 
on  "  Chaos  Vanquished." 

So  much  so,  that,  one  day,  Ursus,  being  ambitious,  said, — 

"  We  must  go  to  London." 


PART   IL— BOOK   THE   THIRD. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TADCASTER   INN. 

London  at  this  period  had  but  one  bridge — London-bridge,  with 
houses  built  on  it  This  bridge  united  London  to  Southwark,  a 
suburb  which  was  paved  with  flint  pebbles  taken  from  the  Thames, 
divided  into  small  streets  and  alleys,  jammed  together,  and  having, 
like  the  city,  a  great  quantity  of  buildings,  houses,  dwellings,  and 
huts  of  wood,  a  pell-mell  mixture  of  combustibles,  where  fire  might 
take  its  pleasure — 1666  had  proved  it 

Southwark  was  then  pronounced  Soudric,  now  it  is  pronounced 
Sousouorc,  or  near  it;  indeed,  an  excellent  way  of  pronouncing  English 
names,  is  not  to  pronounce  them.  Thus,  for  Southampton,  say, 
Stpntn. 

This  was  the  time  when  *•  Chatham  "  was  pronounced  yV/'flr/W. 
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The  Sotithwark  of  that  time  resembles  the  Southwark  of  to-day 
&bout  as  much  as  Vaugirard  resembles  Marseille.  It  was  a  suburb^ 
it  is  a  city.  Nevertheless,  it  gave  a  great  impetus  to  navigation* 
The  long  old  Cyclopean  wall  was  studded  with  rings,  to  which  were 
anchored  the  city  barges.  This  wall  was  called  the  Effroc  wall,  or 
the  Effroc  stone* 

York,  when  it  was  Saxon,  was  called  Effroc,  The  legend 
related  that  a  Duke  of  Effroc  had  been  drov^Tied  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall  Certainly  the  water  there  was  deep  enough  to  drown  a 
dttke.  In  the  deepest  water  there  was  six  good  fathoms.  The  ex- 
cellence of  this  little  anchorage  attracted  sea  vessels,  and  the  old 
Dutch  tub,  called  the  Vogmat,  came  to  anchor  at  the  Effroc  stone. 
The  Vograat  made  the  crossing  from  London  to  Rotterdam,  and 
from  Rotterdam  to  London,  punctually  once  a  week.  Other  barges 
went  twice  a  day,  either  for  Deptford,  Greenwich,  or  Gravesend^ 
going  down  with  one  tide  and  returning  with  the  next.  The  voyage 
to  Gravesend,  though  twenty  miles,  could  be  accomplished  in  six 
hours. 

The  Vograat  was  of  a  model  which  can  no  longer  be  ^i^n  now, 
except  in  naval  museums.  This  tub  was  almost  a  junk.  At  that 
time^  when  France  copied  Greece,  Holland  copied  China,  The 
Vograat,  a  heavy  hull  with  t^vo  masts,  was  partitioned  perpendicularly, 
so  as  to  be  water-tight,  having  a  narrow  room  in  the  middle  of  the  ship, 
and  two  decks,  one  fore  and  the  other  aft.  The  decks  were  raised 
as  tn  steam  vessels  of  the  present  day,  which  had  this  advantage, 
that  by  this  arrangement,  in  foul  weather,  the  force  of  the  wave  was 
diminished,  and  the  inconvenience  of  exposing  the  cargo  to  the 
action  of  the  sea  was  avoided.  From  the  absence  of  any  parapet, 
nothing  arrested  the  progress  of  any  one  on  board  from  falling  over. 
Thence,  frequent  falls  and  losses  of  men,  which  have  caused  this 
model  to  fall  into  disuse.  The  Vograat  went  stmight  for  Holland, 
and  did  not  even  stop  at  the  stairs  at  Gravesend. 

An  old  ridge  of  stones,  rock  rather  than  masonry,  ran  along  the 
bottom  of  the  Effroc  stone,  and  practicable  at  all  tides,  facilitated 
going  on  board  the  ships  fastened  to  the  wall  This  wall  was,  at 
se¥ter;il  distances,  furnished  with  steps.  It  marked  the  south  point 
of  Southwark,  A  heap  of  rubbish  at  the  top  pennitted  the  passengers 
to  rest  their  elbows  on  the  summit  of  the  Effroc  stone,  as  on  the 
poiapet  of  a  quay.  From  that  point  the  Thames  was  visible  ;  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  London  ended.  There  was  nothing  but 
fields. 

Up  the  river  from  the  Effroc  Stone,  where  the  Thames  bent  nearly 
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opposite  the  palace  of  Saint  James,  behind  Lambetii  Hoiise,  not  fu 
from  the  walk  called  then  Foxhall  (Vauxhall,  probably),  there  was, 
between  a  pottery  where  they  made  porcelain,  and  a  glass-blowei^s, 
where  they  made  ornamental  bottles,  one  of  those  unenclosed  back 
:^aces  covered  with  grass,  called  formerly  in  France  cultures  and 
mails;  and  in  England,  bowling-greens.  Of  bowling-green,  a 
green  carpet  on  which  tg  roll  a  ball,  the  French  have  made 
boulingrifu 

Folks  have  now-a-days  this  green  space  inside  their  houses,  only  it 
is  put  on  the  table,  and  is  a  cloth  instead  of  turf^  and  is  called 
billiards. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why,  having  boulevard  (boule-vert),  which  is 
the  same  word  as  bowling-green,  the  French  should  have  given  them- 
selves Inmlingrin,  It  is  surprising  that  a  person  so  grave  as  die 
Dictionary  should  have  all  these  useless  luxuries. 

The  bowling-green  of  Southwark  was  called  Tarrinzeau  Field, 
because  it  had  belonged  to  the  Barons  Hastings,  who  are  Barons 
Tarrinzeau  and  Mauchline. 

From  the  Lords  Hastings  the  Tarrinzeau  Field  passed  to  the 
Lords  Tadcaster,  who  had  made  a  speculation  of  it,  in  the  same 
manner  that,  at  a  later  date,  a  Duke  of  Orleans  made  a  speculation  of 
the  Palais  Royal  Afterwards  this  Tarrinzeau  became  waste  ground 
and  parochial  property. 

Tarrinzeau  Field  was  a  kind  of  permanent  fair  ground,  covered  with 
jugglers,  athletes,  miountebanks,  and  music  on  platforms ;  and  always 
full  of  '^  fools,  who  came  to  look  at  the  devil,'*  as  Archbishop  Shaipe 
said,  which  means  to  go  to  the  play. 

A  great  many  inns,  which  took  in  and  sent  the  public  to  these 
outlandish  exhibitions,  opened  on  this  place,  which  kept  holiday  all 
the  year  round,  and  thereby  prospered  These  inns  were  simply 
stalls,  inhabited  only  during  the  day.  In.  the  evening  the  tavern- 
keeper  put  into  his  pocket  the  key  of  the  tavern  and  went  away. 

Only  one  of  these  inns  was  a  house,  the  only  dwelling  in  the 
whole  bowling-green,  the  caravans  of  the  fair  ground  having  the 
power  of  disappearing  from  one  moment  to  another,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  stability,  and  of  the  vagabondage  of  all  mounte- 
banks. 

Mountebanks  have  no  roots  to  their  lives. 

This  inn,  called  the  Tadcaster  Inn,  after  the  name  of  its  former 
owners,  was  rather  an  inn. than  a  tavern,  rather  a  hotel  than  an  inn, 
and  had  a  carriage  entrance,  and  rather  a  laige  yard. 
'  The  carriage  entrance,  opening  from  the  court  on  to  the  field,  was 
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the  legiliinate  door  of  the  Tadcaster  Inn,  which  had,  beside  it,  a  small 
bastard  door,  by  which  folks  entered.  >VTio  says  bastard,  says  pre- 
ferred. This  lower  door  was  not  the  only  one  through  which  there 
was  a  way.  It  opened  into  the  tavern,  properly  so  called,  which  was 
a  large  taproom,  full  of  tobacco  smoke,  furnished  with  tables,  and  low 
b  the  ceiling*  It  was  lighted  by  a  i^-indow  on  the  first  floor,  to  the 
iron  bars  to  which  was  fastened  and  hung  the  sign  of  the  inn.  The 
principal  door,  barricaded  and  bolted  for  good,  remained  shut. 

It  was  necessary  to  cross  the  tavern  to  enter  the  courtj^ard. 

There  was  at  Tadcaster  Inn  a  master  and  a  boy.  The  master  was- 
caUed  Master  Nicless,  the  boy  Govicum.  Master  Nicless — Nicholas, 
without  doubt,  which  the  English  habit  of  contraction  had  made 
Nicless,  was  a  miserly  widower,  and  one  who  respected  and  trembled 
at  the  laws.  As  to  his  appearance,  he  had  bushy  eyebrows  and 
hairy  bands.  The  boy,  aged  fourteen,  who  poured  out  drink,  and 
answered  to  the  name  of  Govicum,  had  a  large,  merry  face,  and  an 
apron.     His  hair  was  cropped  close,  a  sign  of  ser\itude. 

He  slept  on  the  ground  floor,  in  a  hut  into  which  tliey  formerly 
put  a  dog.  This  hut  had  for  a  window  a  bull's-eye  looking  on  to  tlie 
bowling-green. 
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,c  Green    Box  had    arrived  in   London     It  was  established 

Southwark*  Ursus  had  been  tempted  by  the  bowling-green, 
which  had  this  excellence,  that  the  fair  was  never-ending,  even  in 
winter* 

To  sec  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  was  a  pleasure  to  Ursus. 

London,  take  it  all  in  all,  has  some  fine  things  in  it  It  was  an 
act  of  bravery  to  dedicate  a  cathedral  to  St.  Paul  The  true  cathe- 
dral  saint  is  St.  Peter.  St.  Paul  is  suspected  of  imagination,  and  in 
toatters  ecclesiastical  imagination  means  heresy.  St  Paul  is  only 
a  saint  by  extenuating  ci?hm3stances.  He  only  entered  heaven  by 
the  artistic  door. 

A  cathedral  is  a  sign.  St  Peter  signifies  Rome,  the  city  of  dogmas. 
St  Paul  signifies  London,  the  city  of  schism. 

Ursus,  whose  philosophy  had  arms  so  long  that  it  embraced  all, 
was  a  man  who  appreciated  these  shades  of  difference,  and  his 
attraction  towards  London  arose,  perhaps,  from  a  certain  taste  for 
St  Paul 

The  large  court  of  the  Tadcaster  Inn  had  fixed  the  choice  of 
Ursus.  The  court  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  the  Green  Box. 
It  was  a  ready-made  theatre.  It  was  square,  and  built  upon  three 
sides,  witli  a  wall  over  against  the  front  of  the  house.     Against 
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this  wall  they  placed  the  Green  Box,  which  cotild  enter  the  court-' 
yard,  thanks  to  the  large  dimensions  of  the  grand  entrance.  A 
large  wooden  balcony,  roofed  over,  and  supported  on  posts,  on  to 
which  the  rooms  of  the  first  storey  opened,  was  fastened  to  the  three 
fronts  of  the  interior  Ca^ade  of  the  house,  making  two  right  angles. 
The  windows  of  the  ground  floor  formed  the  boxes,  the  pav« 
mcnt  of  the  court  made  the  pit,  and  the  balcony  made  the  balcon; 
The  Green  Box,  reared  against  the  Tsrall^  had  before  it  a  thcatri 
house.  It  resembled  greatly  the  Globe,  where  they  played  •*  Othello,** 
"  King  Lear,"  and  **  The  Tempest** 

In  a  comer  behind  the  Green  Box  vns  a  stable. 
Ursus  had  made  his  arrangements  with  the  tavern  keeper,  ^\ 
Nicless,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  respect  to  the  laws,  would^ 
admit  the  wolf  without  making  him  pay  dearly  for  it. 

The  placard,  "Gwynplaine,  the  Grinning   Man,**  taken  froni 
nail  in  the  Green  Box,  W3^  hung  up  close  to  the  sign  of  the 
The  sitting-room  of  the  tavern  had,  as  we  know,  an  inside 
which  opened  into  the  court     By  the  side  of  Uiis  door  was  con 
structed  off-hand,  by  means  of  an  empty  barrel,  a  box  for  llje  money 
taker,  who  was  sometimes  Fibi,   and  sometimes  Vinos*      It 
managed  much  as  at  present    Who  entered  paid     Under  the  boari 
of  the  Grinning  Man  was  hung  a  piece  of  wood,  painted  white,  oi 
two  nails,  on  which  was  charcoaled  in  large  letters  the  title  of  \J\ 
grand  piece,  "  Chaos  Vanquished*" 

In  the  centre  of  the  balcony,  precisely  opposite  the  Green  Box, 
a  compartment  which  had  for  its  entrance  a  window  down  to  thi 
ground,  had  been  reser\^ed  between  two  compartments  a  space  for  th* 
nobility.     It  was  large  enough  to  hold,  in  two  rou^s,  ten  spectators. 
"  We  are  in  London,"  s^d  Ursus.     '*  It  is  necessary  to  be  pn 
pared  for  the  gentr)*." 

He  had  furnished  this  box  with  the  best  chairs  of  the  inn,  and  h* 
placed  in  the  centre  a  grand  arm-chair  of  best  Utrecht  velvet,  with 
cherry-coloured  pattern,  in  case  some  alderman*s  wife  should  come. 

The  representations  began.    The  crowd  immediately  entered  ;  but 
the  compartment  for  the  nobility  remained  empty.    With  that  exec 
tlon  the  success  became  so  great,  that  no  mountebank  memory  coul 
recall  its  parallel.     All  Southwark  ran  in  crowds  to  admire  the 
Grinning  Man, 

The  merryandrews  and  mountebanks  of  Tarrinzeau  field  wei 
aghast  at  Gwynplaine.     A  sparrow-hawk  flapping  his  wings  in  a  c; 
of  goldfinches,  and  feeding  in  their  seed-trough,  this  was  U>e  effe 
Cjwvntilaine  ate  up  their  public. 
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Besides  the  small  fiy,  the  swallowcrs  of  swords  and  the  grimace 
malcers,  there  were  on  the  green  real  representations.  There  was  a 
circus  of  woniea,  ringing  from  morning  till  night  a  magnificent  jjeal 
of  all  sorts  of  instruments, — psalteries,  drums,  rebecks,  micamonSf 
timbrels,  reeds,  dulcimers,  gongs,  chevreltes,  bag-[>ipes,  German 
horns,  English  eschaqueils,  pipes,  flutes,  and  flageolets. 

They  had  under  a  large  round  tent  some  tumblers,  who  could  not 
have  equalled  our  present  tumblers  in  the  Pyrenees — Dulma,  Bor- 
denavc,  and  Meylonga— who  from  the  peak  of  Pierre5ltc  descend  to 
the  plateau  of  Liina<;on,  which  is  nearly  perpendicular.  There  was 
a  travelling  menagerie,  where  was  to  be  seen  a  performing  tiger,  who 
lashed  by  the  keeper,  tried  to  snap  at  the  whip  and  swallow  the  Ush. 
Tliis  comedian  of  ja^^  and  daws  was  himself  eclipsed. 

Curiosity,  applause,  receipts,  crowds,  the  Grinning  Man  took  ali 
In  the  tttinkle  of  an  eye  it  was  done.  Nothing  was  to  be  thought 
of  but  the  Green  Box. 

"  '  Chaos  Vanquished '  is  *  Chaos  Victor/ ''  said  Ursus,  appro- 
priating to  himself  half  the  success  of  Gw}^plaine,  and  taking  the 
wind  out  of  his  sails,  as  we  say  in  nautical  phrase.  The  success  of 
G^Tnplaine  was  prodigious.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  remained 
local.  It  is  difficult  for  a  celebrity  to  pass  over  the  water*  It  took 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years  for  the  name  of  Shakspeare  to  penetiate 
from  England  into  France.  The  water  makes  a  wall ;  and  if  Voltaire 
— a  thing  which  he  very  much  regretted  too  late — had  not  made  a 
short  ladder  to  Shakspeare,  Shakspeare  at  the  present  hour  might 
still  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  in  England,  captive  to  Insular 
glory. 

TTie  glory  of  Gwynplaine  did  not  o\*erpass  London  Bridge,  It 
was  not  as  yet  large  enough  to  iind  an  echo  in  the  great  city.  At 
least  not  during  the  first  period.  But  South wark  might  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  clown.     Ursus  said,— 

**  The  money  bag  of  receipts  grows  visibly  bigger." 

They  played  **  Ur^us  Rursus  *'  and  *'  Chaos  Vanquished*" 

Between  the  acts  Ursus  exhibited  his  power  as  an  engastrimist, 
and  executed  marvellous  ventriloquism.  He  imitated  every  cry 
which  occuncd  in  the  assembly^ — a  song,  a  cry,  startled  by  its  resem- 
blance, the  singer  or  the  crier  himself;  and  occasionally  he  copied 
the  acclamations  of  tlie  public,  and  whistled  as  if  he  had  within  him 
a  heap  of  people. 

These  were  remarkable  talents.  Besides  this,  he  harangued,  and 
might  be  seen,  like  Cicero,  selling  his  drugs,  attending  sickness,  and 
even  healing  the  sick. 
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^^SotJthwark  was  captivated. 
"      Ursus  w-as  satbfie*!  \^  Iili  Uie  applause  of  Soathwark,  but  by  no 
meajis  astonished. 

I**  These  are  the  ancient  Tnaobantes/*  he  said. 
Then  he  added, — "I  must  not  confound  them  for  delicacy  of 
laste»  with  Atrobates,  who  peopled  Berkshire,  or  the  Belgians  who 
inhabited  Somersetshire,  nor  with  the  Parisians  who  founded  York." 
At  each  representation  the  court  of  the  inn,  transformed  into  a  pit, 
was  fiUec]  by  a  ragged  and  enthusiastic  audience.     It  was  composed 
of  watermen,  chairmen,  coachmen,  and  bargemen,  and  sailors  just 
come  ashore,  spending  their  wealth  in  feasting  and  women.     There 
were  feIoQB«  ruftians,  and  blackguards,  who  were  soldiers  condemned 
for  some  (ault  in  discipline  to  wear  their  red  coats,  which  were  lined 
with  black,  inside  out,  and  from  thence  the  name  of  blackguard, 
which  the  French  turn  into  blaqimirs.     All  these  flowed  from  the 
street  *mlo  the  theatre,  and  poured  back  from  the  theatre  into  the 
iap.    Empty  tankards  did  not  decrease  their  success. 
Amongst  the  people  which  it  is  usual  to  call  the  dregs,  there  was 
L     one  taller  than  the  rest,  bigger,  stronger,  less  poverty-stricken,  broader 
H     in  the  shoulders ;  dressed  like  the  common  people,  but  not  ragged. 
H        Admiring  and  applauding  all  to  the  skies,  making  way  with  blows 
H     frocD  his  fists,  having  a  disordered  periwig^  swearing,  crying  out^ 
joking,  not  being  dirty,  and,  when  necessary,  blackening  an  eye  and 
pa)*ing  for  a  bottle. 

This  connoisseur,  being  fascinated,  had  adopted  the  Grinning 
Man. 

He  did  not  come  every  evenings  but  when  he  came  he  led  the 
public — applause  was  raised  into  acclamation^ — success  went  up,  not 
to  the  friezes,  for  tlierc  were  none,  but  to  the  clouds  \  and  there  were 
plenty  of  those.  Even  these  clouds  (seeing  that  there  was  not  a 
roof)  wept  sometimes  over  this  masterpiece  of  Ursus» 

So  raudi  enthusiasm  made  Ursus  remark  this  man,  and  caused 
Ijirjfnplaine  to  observe  him. 
It  was  a  great  unknown  friend  they  had  there  ! 
'      s  aod  Gwynplaine  inshed  to  know  him  \  at  least,  to  know 
-u  .;.c  was. 

Urjus  one  evening,  in  the  side-scene,  which  was  the  kitchen-door 
of  the  Green  Box,  having,  by  chance.  Master  Nicless  near  him, 
tKoned  him  the  man  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  asked  him, — 
**  Do  you  know  that  man  ?  " 
*•  Without  doubt" 
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"A  sailor." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  "said  Gwynplaine,  interrupting. 

"  Tom-Jim-Jack,"  answered  the  hotel-keeper. 

Then,  in  redescending  the  steps  at  the  back  of  the  Green  Box,  ta 
enter  the  inn.  Master  Nicless  let  fall  this  profomid  reflection,  so 
deep  that  it  went  altogether  out  of  sight, — 

^' What  a  pity  that  he  should  not  be  a  lord.  He  would  be  a 
famous  scoundrel" 

Otherwise,  though  installed  in  the  tavern,  the  group  in  the  Green 
Box  had  in  no  way  altered  their  manners  of  living,  and  held 
to  their  isolation.  Excepting  a  few  words  exchanged  now  and  then 
Avith  the  tavern-keeper,  they  mingled  not  with  any  inhabitants,  either 
passengers  or  with  those  who  were  permanent  in  the  inn ;  and  con- 
trived to  live  amongst  themselves.  Since  they  had  been  at  South- 
wark,  Gwynplaine  had  made  it  his  habit,  after  the  performance  and 
the  supper  both  of  the  family  and  the  horses — when  Ursus  and  Dea 
had  gone  to  bed  in  their  respective  departments — to  breathe  a  little 
the  fresh  air  of  the  bowling-green,  between  eleven  o'clock  and  mid- 
night. 

A  certain  vagrancy  in  our  spirits  impels  us  to  nightly  walks,  and  to 
sauntering  under  the  stars.  There  is  a  mysterious  expectaticm  in 
youth.  It  is  for  this  we  like  to  go  out  in  the  night,  without  an 
object. 

At  this  hour  there  was  no  one  in  the  fair-ground,  except  a  nodding 
drunkard,  making  staggering  shadows  in  dark  comers.  The  empty 
taverns  were  shut  up,  the  lamps  put  out  in  the  lower  room  of  Tad- 
caster  Inn,  where,  scarcely  twinkling,  in  some  angle  a  solitary  candle 
lighted  a  last  reveller.  An  indistinct  glow  gleamed  through  the 
window-shutter  of  the  half-opened  tavern,  and  Gwynplaine,  pensive, 
content,  and  dreaming,  happy  in  a  haze  of  a  divine  joy,  passed 
and  repassed  before  the  half-open  door. 

Of  what  was  he  thinking  ?  Of  Dea — of  nothing — of  everythmg — 
of  depths. 

He  did  not  wander  far  from  the  Green  Box,  held,  as  by  a  thread, 
near  to  Dea.  To  take  a  few  steps  away  from  it  was  sufficient  for 
him. 

Then  he  returned,  found  all  the  Green  Box  asleep,  and  slept 
himse . 


By  Ord$r  of  the  King, 
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CONTRARIES   FRATERNISE   IN   HATE. 
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Success  is  not  liked,  especially  by  those  whorti  it  overthrov*  s* 

is  rare  th.it  the  eaten  adore  the  eaters. 
■      The  Grinning  Man  had  decidedly  made  a  hit     The  mountebanks 
B^round  were  indignant.     A  theatrical  success  is  a  siphon — it  pumps 
H  the  crowd  and  makes  emptiness  around  it.     The  shop  opposite  was 

lost     The  increased  receipts  in  the  Green  Box  made  a  corresponding 

t  decrease  in  the  receipts  of  the  surrounding  shows.     In  short,  the 
entertsunments,  popular  up  to  that  time,  stood  still.     It  was  like 
a  low  ^^•atermark,  showing  in  an   inverse  sense,  but  with  perfect 
concordance,^ — ^the  increase  here,  the  diminution  there.     All  tbeatrcr 
^0¥  the  effect  of  tides  r    they  are  high  with  one  only  im   the 
condition  of  being  low  with  another.     The  nests  of  foreigners  who 
nhibiled  their  talents  and  their  tumult  on  the  neighbouring  platforms, 
seeing  themselves  ruined  by  the  Grinning  Man,  were  des|>airing,  yet 
*lt!ded.     All  the  grimacers,  all  the  clowns,   all  the  raerr>'andrevvs 
'^nvicd  Gwynplaine-     How  happy  he  must  be  with  the  snout  of  a 
^nld  beast!    The  buffoon  mothers  and  dancers  on  the  tightrope, 
^Ho  had  pretty  children,  looked  at  them  with  anger,  and  jiointing 
"It fJiv)Tip1aine,  would  say, — "What  a  pity  you  have  not  a  face  like 
thitr'    Some  beat  their  babes  ivith  fury  at  finding  them  beautiful 
iMorc  than  one,  had  she  known  how,  would  have  fashioned  her  son's 
fiire  in  the  Gwynplaine  style.     The  head  of  an  angel,  which  brought 
I'O  money,  was  not  worth  that  of  a  lucrative  devil 

Gwynplaine  was  a  bird  which  laid  golden  eggs  I  ^^'hat  a 
Jnaivcllous  circumstance  I  This  was  the  only  cry  in  all  the 
dra^-ans, 

iThe  mountebanks,  enthusiastic  and  exasperated,  looked  at  Gwyn- 
I'toic  and  gnashed  then-  teeth.  The  rage  that  admires  is  called 
^my.  Then  they  howled!  They  tried  to  disturb  '*  Chaos  Vi.n- 
il^ished ;  *'  made  a  cabal,  hissed,  scolded,  shouted  !  This  gave  a 
inotive  to  Ursus  to  make  field  harangues  to  the  populace,  and  for  his 
(rfend  Tom  Jim -Jack  to  use  his  fists  in  the  re  establishment  of  orJer. 
Tlic\e  pugilistic  marks  of  friendship  brought  him  still  more  under 
*hft  notice  and  regard  of  Ursus  and  Gwynplaine.  It  was  at  a  dis- 
*sticc,  nevertheless,  because  the  group  ia  the  Green  Box  sufficed  to 
Ifcemselves,  and  held  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  because 
Tomjim Jack,  this  leader  of  the  mob,  seemed  a  sort  oC  s\i^<Lx\;i 
owl  VL  fx\txi<\ ;   a  smasViei  ot  wvi\fto\N%^ 
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manager  of  men — appearing,  disappearing— hafl-fellow-well-met  with 
everyone,  and  companion  of  none. 

This  raging  envy  against  G^i^nplaine  did  not  decrease  by  opposi- 
tion, nor  by  the  friendly  efforts  of  Tom-Jim-Jack.  The  outcries 
having  miscarried,  the  mountebanks  of  Tarrenzeau  field  fell  back  on 
a  petition.  They  addressed  themselves  to  the  authorities.  This  is 
the  usual  provision  against  a  success  that  is  irksome ;  we  first  try  to 
stir  up  the  crowd  and  then  we  petition  the  magistrate. 

To  the  merryandrews  were  united  the  reverends.  The  Grinning 
Man  had  struck  a  blow  at  the  preachers.  The  empty  space  was  not 
only  in  the  caravans,  but  in  the  churches.  The  churches  of  the  five 
parishes  in  Southwark  had  no  longer  a  congregation.  Folks  went 
out  before  the  sermon  to  go  to  Gwynplaine.  "  Chaos  Vanquished," 
the  Green  Box,  the  Grinning  Man,  all  the  abominations  of  Baal, 
deadened  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  The  voice  crying  in  the 
desert,  vox  clamantis  in  deserto,  was  not  content,  and  willingly  called 
to  aid  the  government  The  clergy  of  the  five  parishes  complained 
to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  complained  to  her  Majesty. 

The  complaint  of  the  merryandrews  was  based  on  religion.  They 
declared  it  to  be  insulted.  They  pointed  out  G>vynplaine  as  a 
sorcerer,  and  Ursus  as  an  atheist  The  reverend  gentlemen  invoked 
social  order.  Setting  orthodoxy  on  one  side,  they  rested  on  the  cause 
and  the  fact  that  acts  of  parliament  were  violated.  It  was  the  cleverer 
course.  Because  it  was  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Locke,  who  had  been 
dead  but  six  months — 28th  October,  1704 — when  scepticism,  which 
Bolingbroke  had  imbibed  from  Voltaire,  had  begun.  Wesley  came 
later  to  restore  the  Bible,  as  Loyola  had  to  restore  the  papacy. 

Afler  this  fashion  the  Green  Box  was  breached  on  two  sides;  by 
the  merryandrews,  in  the  name  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  by  chaplains 
in  the  name  of  police  regulations,  the  reverend  gentlemen  holding 
for  the  commission  of  highways  and  the  mountebanks  for  heaven. 
The  Green  Box  was  denounced  by  the  priests  as  an  incumbrance, 
and  by  the  jugglers  as  sacrilegious. 

Had  they  any  pretext  ?  Had  any  cause  been  given  ?  Yes.  What 
was  the  crime  ?  This  :  they  had  a  wolf.  A  dog  was  allowable  ;  a 
wolf  forbidden.  The  wolf  in  England  is  an  outlaw.  England  admits 
the  dog  which  barks,  but  not  the  dog  which  howls, — a  shade  of 
difference  between  the  courtyard  and  the  forest 

The  rectors  and  vicars  of  the  five  parishes  of  Southwark  recalled, 
in  their  petitions,  numberless  parliamentary  and  royal  statutes  putting 
the  wolf  beyond  the  protection  of  the  law.  They  moved  for  some- 
ibing  like  the  imprisonment  of  Gwynplaine  and  the  execution  of 
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the  wolf,  or  at  any  rate  for  his  expulsion.  The  question  was  one  of 
pablic  interest  There  was  the  risk  for  the  passengers.  And,  to 
crown  all,  they  appealed  to  the  Faculty.  They  cited  the  opinion  of 
the  eighty  London  doctors,  a  learned  body  which  dates  from  Henry 
VIII.,  who  have  a  seal  like  the  State,  who  elevate  rich  people  to  the 
dignity  of  being  under  their  jurisdiction,  who  have  the  right  to  im- 
prison those  who  infringe  their  law  and  contravene  its  ordinances, 
and  who,  amongst  other  useful  regulations  for  the  health  of  the 
citizens,  have  put  beyond  doubt  this  fact  acquired  by  science :  if  a 
wolf  sees  a  man  first,  the  man  becomes  hoarse  for  life.  Besides,  he 
may  be  bitten. 

Homo,  then,  was  the  pretext, 

Ursus  heard  from  the  hotel-keeper  these  menaces.  He  was  uneasy. 
He  feared  these  two  claws — the  police  and  the  justices.  To  be 
afraid  of  the  magistracy, — it  wms  enough  to  be  afraid,^it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  guilty.  Ursus  had  little  desire  for  contact  with 
sheriffs,  provosts,  bailiffs,  and  coroners.  His  desire  to  make  their 
ocquaintance  amounted  to  nothing.  He  had  as  much  curiosity  to  see 
tlie  magistrates  as  the  hare  has  to  see  the  greyhound. 

He  began  to  regret  that  he  had  come  to  London,  **  *  Better*  is  the 
enemy  of  *  good,*  '*  miurmured  he  apart.  "  I  thought  the  proverb  was 
ill-ronsidered.     I  was  wrong.     Stupid  truths  are  true  truths," 

Against  the  coahtion  of  powers — the  menyandrews  taking  in  hand 
the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  chaplains  indignant  in  the  name  of 
medicine, — the  poor  Green  Box  suspected  of  sorcery  in  Gw)^nplaine, 
and  hy<lrophobia  in  Homo,  had  but  one  thing  in  its  favour — but  one 
of  great  power  in  England — municipal  inactivity.  It  is  to  the  letting 
things  take  their  course  that  Englishmen  owe  their  liberty.  Liberty 
in  England  behaves  much  as  the  sea  that  surrounds  England.  It  is 
a  tide.  Little  by  little  manners  surmount  the  law,  A  frightful  legis- 
lation is  swallowed  up  by  the  force  of  custom.  A  ferocious  code  of 
bws  is  yet  visible  under  the  transparency  of  universal  liberty.  This 
is  England, 

The  Grinning  Man,  "Chaos  Vanquished,"  and  Homo  might  have 
I  l^tnst  ihem  mountebanks,  preachers,  bishops,  the  House  of  Cora- 
pSlQiis,  the  Hou»e  of  Lords,  Her  Majesty,  London,  and  all  Etigkuid, 
and  rest  quiet,  so  long  as  Southwark  permitted. 

The  Green  Ik>x  was  the  favourite  amusement  of  this  suburb,  and 
the  local  authorities  seemed  indifterenl.     In  England,  indiifercncc  is 
protection.     So  long  as  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  to  the 
jurisdiction   of  which  Southwark  belongs,  did  not  interfere,  Ur«^ 
breathed  freely,  and  Homo  could  sleep  on  his  two  wolfish  cars.    ^H 
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So  long  as  this  hatred  did  not  come  to  acts  of  violence,  it  increased 
success.  The  Green  Box  was  none  the  worse.  On  the  contrary ;  it 
got  abroad  in  the  public  mind  that  it  contained  something  mysterious. 
Hence  the  Grinning  Man  became  more  and  more  popular.  The 
public  follow  with  gusto  the  scent  of  anything  contraband.  To  be 
suspected  recommends.  The  people  adopt  by  instinct  that  which 
the  finger  menaces.  The  thing  which  is  denounced  is  like  the 
savour  of  forbidden  fruit ;  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  eat  it  Besides 
applause,  which  irritates  some  one,  especially  if  that  some  one  is  in 
authority,  is  sweet.  To  make,  whilst  passing  a  pleasant  evening,  an 
act  of  kindness  to  the  oppressed,  and  of  opposition  to  the  oppressor, 
•was  agreeable.  They  protected  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
amused.  We  may  add  that  the  theatrical  caravans  of  the  bowling- 
green  continued  to  howl  and  to  cabal  against  the  Latighing  Man. 
Nothing  could  be  better  for  his  success.  Enemies  make  a  useful 
noise,  which  give  point  and  vitality  to  the  triumph.  A  friend  is  sooner 
weary  of  praising  than  an  enemy  of  abusing.  To  abuse  does  not 
hurt  Enemies  do  not  know  that.  They  cannot  help  insulting  us ; 
and  in  this  consists  their  utility.  They  are  unable  to  hold  their 
,tongues,  and  thus  keep  the  public  awake. 

"  Chaos  Vanquished  "  drew  even  greater  crowds. 

Ursus  kept  to  himself  what  Master  Nicless  had  said  of  intriguer? 
and  complaints  in  high  places,  and  did  not  tell  Gwynpkine,  so  as 
not  to  trouble  the  ease  of  his  acting  by  any  extraneous  thought  If 
£vil  was  to  come,  he  would  know  it  soon  enough. 

(  To  he  continued. ) 


In 
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JHE  *>ummer  fades  into  the  falling  year, 
Kri     The  forest  sheds  her  canopy  of  green, 
Vanish  the  myriad  forms  of  insect  life, 
iit^is^      And  leaflets  flutter  to  a  nimeless  grave  ; 
Thus  too,  the  prime  of  manhood  disappears, 
And  manliood's  gidry  sinks  into  decay, 
And  all  the  thousand  graces  of  the  soul. 
Ephemeral  as  leaf  or  insect,  die. 
Yet  ever  and  anon  Timers  fleeting  sands, 
The  golden  shou'er  of  opportunity, 
Caught  by  the  forethought  of  a  master-mind, 
Are  moulded  into  such  immortal  acts, 
As  do  to  men  eternally  declare 
The  counsels  of  their  great  artificer. 

The  st>*1e  and  Worth  of  such  a  high-souled  Earl- 
In  green  oTd  age,  and  full  of  honoured  years, 
Gathered  to  God— from  these  brief  presents  leam* 


Write  him  upon  the  scroll  of  lasting  fame 
A  knight,  of  pure  and  spotless  ancestry, 
^Vhose  bright  escutcheon  never  knew  the  stain 
Of  infamy  or  wrong.     The  very  soul 
Of  courteous  chivalry,  and  gentle  grace. 
A  peer,  whose  noble  mien  reflected  back 
The  lustre  of  his  stately  birth,  the  while 
It  seemed  so  fitted  to  his  pride  of  place, 
And  that  same  pride  beseemed  his  mien  so  well, 
'Tvrere  hard  to  say  whether  to  high  estate 
Such  princely  virtues  rather  were  allied, 
Or  that  estate  were  but  the  sequence  due 
To  virtues  worthy  of  so  true  a  prince. 

Write  him  a  statesman  in  the  purple  bom. 
By  no  ambition  raised  to  curtile  chair, 
No  subtle  forger  of  wild  fantasies, 
No  loucU-oiced  mouther  of  seditious  words. 
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His  the  true  gift  of  conscious  eloquence 

With  noble  language  gracing  noble  thoughts^ 

That  bowed  the  listening  senate  to  his  will, 

Truth  on  his  lips,  persuasion  on  his  tongue, 

A  faithful  counsellor  and  guide  to  her, 

MTio  God-anointed  sits  upon  the  throne. 

The  doughty  champion  of  her  ancient  Church  ; 

A  ruler  sage,  an  upright  minister, 

Who,  free  from  party  prejudice  and  greed, 

Knew  but  one  aim — ^his  country's  greatest  good, 

A  gracious  spirit,  generous  to  all ; 

The  friend  of  poverty,  distress,  and  pain. 

Write  him  a  scholar,  elegant,  refined; 
A  rugged  age  s  sweet  interpreter, 
Reviver  of  its  legendary  lore, 
Who  tuned  anew  those  sacred  strings,  that  erst 
Swept  by  the  wizard's  hand,  in  magic  thrall 
Held  spell  bound  all  the  chivalry  of  eld. 
By  virtue  of  an  in-born  poesy 
He  moved  'mid  lettered  men  an  honoured  chief. 
And  lent  to  their  high  calling  the  renown 
Of  birth  and  talent.     No  dull  pedant  he, 
That  claimed  no  tide  save  ancestral  fame, 
But  from  a  long  and  honourable  line 
Of  loyal  statesmen,  and  of  warrior  sires, 
Showed  high  credentials  in  a  generous  vein 
Of  polished  learning  and  of  quaint  research. 

Last,  uTiie  him  father  of  a  son,  who  sure 
(If  aught  of  presage  from  his  earlier  deeds 
May  shadow  forth  the  fiiture)  shall  renew 
His  father's  virtues  with  his  father's  name* 
Like  him,  though  dowered  with  every  gift  that  wealth 
Or  high  degree  or  native  worth  can  give, 
Prize  but  as  instruments  of  good  to  man. 
Each  circumstance  of  earthly  power.     Like  him. 
Move  nobly  on  in  his  exalted  sphere, 
Himself  confessing,  and  by  all  confessed, 
Steward  of  God's  rich  bounty  to  mankind; 
His  life  a  grateful  country *s  honest  pride, 
His  death  a  walling  nation^s  bitter  woe. 

S.  T.  R 


The  Prince  Consorts  Farms. 


T  was  only  on  that  cheerless  Sunday,  when  the  Prince 
©  Consort's  name  fir^t  passed  from  our  litanyj  that  England 
in^  seemed  to  awake  to  a  full  and  abiding  knowledge  of  what 
u«  she  liad  lost  None  had  more  reason  to  mourn  him  than 
the  agriculturists.  He  had  united  himself  more  closely  with  them 
tiiat  very  autumn  by  becoming  the  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  and  taking  the  chair  at  the  first  council  meeting  in  the  session 
of  Mu2,  Agriculture  held  a  high  place  among  the  subjects  to 
which  that  broad  heart  and  piercing  intellect  had  been  applied* 
Those  who  knew  him  best,  said  that  you  could  not  take  a  country 
lidc  with  him  and  fail  to  see  that  his  mind  was  ever  at  work,  thinking 
out  some  useful  problem  on  farm  stock,  land,  or  tree.  TJie  last 
pason,  Mn  Menzles,  who  sought  an  interview  with  his  Highness,  by 
ippointment,  and  was  obliged  to  be  denied,  brought  him  his  notes  and 
fawings  for  a  history  of  Windsor  Forest,  In  his  six  farms  he  took 
cspedal  ddight,  and  each  new  invention  and  mode  of  culture  was 
tested  there  without  fear  or  favour.  He  also  determined  that  they 
should  be  the  neutral  ground,  on  which  farm  stock,  whose  merits  are 
so  magnified  or  depreciated  by  local  prejudice,  should  have  an 
impartial  trial,  as  well  as  the  head  centre,  to  which  the  first 
agriculturists  of  all  nations  should  freely  resort  and  exchange  minds 
on  food  for  the  million,  and  the  labourers'  welfare. 

The  history  of  the  six  farms,  including  those  at  Osborne  and 
Babnoral,  has  been  done  so  fully  and  so  ably  by  Mr.  Chalmers 
^onoD,  that  it  is  beside  our  purpose  to  enter  into  descriptions  of 
soils,  (arm  buildings,  and  modes  of  cropping.  We  may  simply  say,  that 
the  four  ianns  in  **the  royal  county"  comprise  2400  acres,  of  whidi 
700  are  arable.  In  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  little  freedom  from 
**thc  desk's  dull  wood,"  we  saunter  down  the  elm  avenue  towards 
the  Shawc  Farm  on  a  sunny  day  in  October.  The  stream  of  Lon* 
visitors  has  just  set  in  for  the  day.  Seme  arc  toying  in  the 
or  sitting  down  to  apply  ihemselves  betimes  to  their  provision 
baskets.  Others  make  a  point  of  sallying  into  the  open  park^ 
>  test  the  full  meaning  of  **  Beware  of  the  red  deer  in  October,"  and 
^gner  flys,  and  staj^^igh  holiday  spirits  foi  a  Auv^  m  >ive 
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Forest,     We  answer  a  queslion  to  the  best  of  our  ahttity  as  to  t! 
whereabouts  of  *'  the  hoak  of  'Erne  the  *Unter/'  and  then  gladly  lui 
aside  to  the  Shawe  Farm,  so  full  to  our  minds  of  old  recollections 
Cold  Cream,  Alix,  and  the  gold  medal  pigs. 

Her  Majesty  has  a  private  sitting-room  adjoining  Mr,  TaiiV  (t 
cnanager's)  house,  round  which  are  hung  pictures  of  prize  cattle,  pij 
and  horses,  which  have  nearly  all  been  bred  on  the  Royal  Fai 
They  are  by  Hcrr  Key!,  a  very  skilful  farm-yard  artist  f  and*  in  (act^ 
we  have  rarely  seen  a  prttticr  composition  of  the  kind  than  the  \thitc 
Smithfield  heifer,  witli  a  rol>in  silting  on  the  wire  fence.  1  here  are 
from  eighty  to  a  hundretl  shorthorns  in  the  bi^n,  and  forty  to  ^ityof 
them  are  in  milk.  The  dairy  produce  is  all  re<iuired 
and  the  farm  ;  and  when  the  Court  is  at  Balmoral,  i-; 
are  foni^arded  weekly.  A  dozen  Aldemeys  are  also  kept  as  cream 
stalners  ;  and  tlie  great  object  has  always  been  to  retain  '  '  !e 
badger  colour,  as  there  is  a  better  foreign  sale  for  tiiem,      i  ,i 

evcr>  was  found  impossible  of  attainment  as  long  as  the  Aklemcys 
were  tethered  head  to  head  with  the  shorthorns,  and  kept  the  rcsan 
ami  flecked  colours  pcq^etually  in  their  eye.  They  are  imported  at 
an  average  of  from  20  gs,  to  25  gs.,  and  increase  considerably  in  siie 
with  the  rich  grass,  besides  growing  rather  lighter  tn  their  r-'  ■-  No 
forcing  can  make  them  more  than  half  fat,  when  iheir  milk  ^le 

is  over,  and  seldom  more  than  10/.  can  be  got  for  Uiem  at  the 
butcher's.  In  the  height  of  the  grass  one  or  two  of  thtoi  hai?t 
yielded  sixteen  quarts  per  day. 

Cold  Cream  and  Ahx,  two  shorthorn  cows  of  the  famous  Eari 
of  Dublin  milking  strain,  which  were  purchased  for  too  gs.  eadi 
at  the  Fawsley  sale,  have  given  as  much  as  from  thirty  ro  thirty*fivi 
quarts  apiece  at  two  milkings.  These  two  cows  have  made  the  held; 
but,  instead  of  the  usual  system  of  *'  Bates  upon  Fawsley,"  bulls  of 
the  Booth  blood,  and  direct  from  Warlaby,  have  been  used.  Ptiace 
Alfred,  Fitzclnrence,  Lord  Hopewell,  British  Prince,  &c.,  were  here  in 
turn,  up  to  the  time  of  the  sale  in  1867,  and  since  ti^en  England*! 
Clory  has  been  in  residence.  The  cross  hit  very  fairly.  Cold  Crean 
had  ten  calves — three  bulls  and  seven  heifers — and  they  and  their  pWh 
<luce  have  already  made  165 1/.  lox.,  while  those  left  may  be  very  fairly 
valued  at  450/.  The  old  cow  never  had  twins,  and  the  highest  price 
for  any  of  her  descendants  was  Mr.  MMn tosh's  150  gs,  for  Duchess^ 
Ahx  has  survived  her,  and  has  just  had  her  sixteenth  calf  m  her 
sixteenth  yean  Two  sets  of  twins  have  been  her  lot ;  and  she  his 
so  far  had  eight  heifers,  but  they  have  not  sold  for  the  same  prices  as 
CokLCgeani'Sy.and  have  only  realised  731/.,  with  6oo^^suU_4o_4ht 
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good.  Still  her  grantldaughter,  Alexandrina,  won  the  first  two-year- 
old  heifer  prize  at  the  Leicester  Royal,  tliough,  from  lack  of  a  calf. 
«lic  failed  to  qualify.  She  was  by  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  a  rough, 
useful  bull  of  half  Booth  blood  There  is  a  good  foreign  demand  for 
the  spare  shorthorns,  about  a  score  of  which  are  annually  made 
iteoi,  Some  have  gone  to  Mexico,  and  ten  heifers  and  two  bulls 
nefently  departed  for  Austria.  The  biggin  can  accommodate  sixty 
cows  standing  face  to  face.  Its  stalls  are  9  ft.  by  6  ft.,  and  furnished 
with  iron  troughs,  divided  into  three  compartments  for  footl  and 
water;  and  a  raised  platform,  flagged  wnth  asphalt,  and  formed  with 
slabs  of  Penrj^n  slate,  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  buiiding.  Old 
Alix  was  there,  stdl  giving  upwards  of  twenty  quarts  ;  but  Cold 
Cream  had  gone  to  the  butcher.  Some  purchases  have  been  recently 
made  from  Mr*  Fowler  of  the  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury,  who  has 
betn  very  successful  with  the  '*  Bates  upon  Fawsley'*  cross. 

The  foreign  cattle  which  Her  Majesty  has  received  from  Eastern 
kings  and  rajahs  are  tied  up  with  the  rest  Three  zebus  stand  side 
by  side ;  the  bull,  which  is  grey,  being  the  smallest  of  the  lot  His 
Platonic  consorts  are  both  white,  and  one  of  them  has  its  horns  erect, 
aad  the  other  lying  back^  almost  flush  with  the  forehead.  They  do  not 
ieem  to  have  a  trace  of  vice  about  them  as  they  gaze  at  you  with 
their  mild  eyes,  and  stretch  out  their  chocolate  noses  to  be  patted, 
A  &amah  bull,  from  Mysore,  stands  near  them,  and  seems  about  t!ie 
oi  a  ver)'  minute  Shetland  trick  pony.  He  is  most  courteous  in 
de;  and,  at  the  words,  '*  Saiaam^JoeP^  down  he  drops  on 
His  hump  is  said  to  be  porous,  like  a  tongue.  In  a  time 
drought  it  will  shrivel,  and  then  swell  again  when  the  rains 
descend.  We  believe  it  is  the  same  with  the  zebus.  The  Aklerney 
bull  is  in  the  next  box  to  the  Swiss  one,  which  puts  the  Ranz  ties 
Vaihis  and  all  its  associations  of  happy  vales  and  hills  at  a  discount, 
with  its  pot-belly  and  its  head  like  a  bushel,  A  tawny  lion-coloured 
hich  looked  like  a  fusion  of  West-Highlander  and  Alderney, 
sent  to  Her  Majesty,  with  two  cows,  by  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, has  died-  The  calves  have  nothing  but  skim  milk  after  the 
lilst  tiro  or  three  days  ;  and  the  loveliest  little  black-and-white  nosed 
Aldemey  we  ever  saw  had  no  exception  made  in  its  favour.  There 
ire  no  Ayrshiies  kept  upon  the  farm. 

The  dairy,  which  is  not  a  bow- shot  from  Frogmore,  has  thus  been 
described: — "  It  is  Italian  in  style,  and  built  of  brick,  with  an  arcade, 
md  window  settings  in  Bath  stone,  and  surmounted  by  a  perforated 
psnpct  and  cornice.  The  royal  arms  are  wrought  in  panels,  also  of 
JJjBjagKtstOfa^  on  the  north  front ;  and  the  roof  Va  coiv^Viuel^i  oV 
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blue  and  red  tiles.  Its  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  set  df 
by  a  border  of  M<iy  blossoms,  primroses  and  daisies  inside,  and 
medallion  likenesses  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  Royal  Faimly 
above  bas-reliefs  of  the  seasons ;  and  milking,  poultry  feeding,  the 
vintage,  and  hop-picking  line  the  walls.  ITie  cream  bowls  arc  placed 
on  white  marble  tables,  with  reservoirs  of  blue  encaustic  beneadi, 
and  two  fountains  of  majolica  ware,  with  designs  of  a  Triton  rising 
out  of  a  slicll,  which  is  supported  by  a  heron  among  some  bullnishes 
arc  the  other  chief  features  of  a  building,  which  may  feirly  challenge 
*  the  Duchess's  Dairy  *  near  Belvoir  s  sweet  vale.** 

About  two  hundred  Ciieviot  draft  ewes  are  purchased  direct  from 
the  Suthcrlandshire  hills,  which  ensures  a  freedom  from  foot-rot 
Half  of  them  are  crossed  with  Southdown  and  the  rest  with  Leicester 
rams,  and  the  lambs  arc  sold  from  the  teat  to  the  Windsor  butchen 
about  June.  At  one  time  only  Leicester  mms  were  used,  but  as  the 
taste  for  "  the  black  foot "  crept  in  among  a  mutton-eating  popula- 
tion, the  Southdown  was  introduced,  and,  although  they  gain  in 
quality,  there  is  a  reduction  of  about  4  lbs.  in  the  dead  weight  of 
the  lambs.  The  ewes  are  bought  by  character  at  the  great  Inverness 
market,  and  come  by  sea  to  London.  It  is  very  seldom  that  more 
than  one  crop  of  lambs  is  taken  from  them,  and  then  they  come  to 
hand  very  quickly  for  the  butcher. 

The  farm  has  another  strong  Scottish  proclivity,  as  its  cart-horses 
are  all  Clydesdales.  Briton,  bred  by  Mr.  Finlay  (the  well  known 
"  Wainman  "  of  Scotland  in  the  pig  way),  began  them,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Prince  Consort  for  250  gs.,  after  he  had  won  a  first  at 
the  Highland  Society,  which  he  followed  up  with  a  first  at  the 
Chelmsford  Royal.  Six  out  of  the  twenty-five  Clydesdales  on  the 
farm  are  brood-mares,  and  the  colts  are  always  sold  for  sires,  many 
of  them  to  New  South  Wales  and  the  River  Plate.  The  Don,  which 
came  as  a  yearling  from  the  Donside,  and  won  a  second  prize  at  the 
Bury  Royal,  is  the  present  sire,  and  may  be  seen  working  quite 
quietly  widi  a  mare  by  his  side  at  the  plough.  He  is  big  enough  fi>r 
anything,  and  yet  not  like  those  weightier  monsters  round  which  the 
Scots  cluster  at  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  whose  great 
straddling  hind  legs,  which  they  duly  transmit  to  their  descendants, 
are  found  most  inconvenient  in  ridging  up.  The  Don's  days  at 
Windsor  are  numbered,  as  he  has  just  been  sold  for  300  gs.  to  go 
abroad. 

The  pigs  are  a  great  point  at  the  Home  Farm,  and  "  the  Prince's 
breed  "  of  small  whites  has  made  itself  a  great  name  with  gold  medals 
at  the  Smithfield  Club,  and  countless  prizes  at  Birmingham  and  the 
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Royal.  Earl  Ducie,  Mr.  \\^Ief,  and  Mr*  Brown  of  Cumberland's 
sorts,  form  the  grotmtl-work  of  the  breed  ;  and  since  then  Mr.  Tait  has 
resorted  for  a  cross  to  Lord  Radnor's.  None  of  them  are  sold,  be 
the  age  however  tender,  under  five  guineas.  The  whites  are  kept  at 
fVogmore,  whose  ten-acre  meadow  has  been  the  fruitful  mother  of 
maiiy  a  Utter,  and  the  Berkshires  at  the  Shawe  steading.  Both  are  a 
good  source  of  profit,  and  in  some  years  as  much  as  700/*  to  800/,  have 
been  made  by  the  sale  of  the  whites.  The  sows  stand  training  best 
fof  shows,  and  now  the  showing  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  Christ- 
mas.  Harry  Tindall,  the  late  pigman,  was  a  great  character,  and 
you  generally  met  him  at  the  portals  of  his  domain,  with  a  scrubbing 
bntsh  in  one  hand  and  a  paper  of  soft  soap  in  the  other,  with  a  face 
— to  use  a  favourite  Northern  expression — "  as  grave  as  a  mustard- 
pof  His  suckers  began  with  sharps  and  pollards  at  five  weeks,  and 
from  eight  weeks  to  twelve  they  had  barley  meal  and  milk,  with  a 
handiiil  of  grey  peas,  *'^  just  to  pick  their  teeth  with  ;"  and  his  favou- 
rite time  was  from  six  to  eight  months,  as  "  they  can  do  anything  at 
thai  age/*  As  November  drew  on,  his  nightly  vigil  began  with  the 
four  pigs  which  were  put  up  for  the  older  class  at  Smithfield.  Of 
couTse  they  had  been  consistently  blind  for  months,  but  they  grunted 
ihcir  gratitude  as  he  sat  up  with  them,  night  after  night,  ever  at  hand 
to  give  them  a  friendly  turn,  or  prop  their  noses  with  a  roller  as  a 
safeguard  against  apoplexy.  A  critic  once  suggested  that  his  charges 
had  never  had  eyes,  but  Hany  dropped  on  his  knees  instantly, 
opened  the  eyelid  amid  the  mass  of  overhanging  adipose  matter,  and 
ctinfuted  the  sceptic  for  ever.  He  generally  bestowed  names  upon 
them  ;  but  once  tliere  was  one  so  far  ahead  of  the  rest,  that  he  would 
ooly  do  htr  that  honour,  and  the  name  selected  was  "  Sophy,**  In 
show-yard  he  %vas  quite  a  consulting  surgeon  as  to  cases  of 
cJty,  He  was  always  for  instant  death,  and  operated  at  once 
with  his  trusty  knife — seemingly  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  if  it 
was  a  dangerous  pen*  In  an  evil  hour  he  accepted  a  place  elsewhere, 
aad  Ihe  gentleman  gave  up  his  gigantic  pig  plans  the  very  next  year. 
His  successor  has  done  remarkably  well;  and  Harry  is  back  again  and 
wotking  on  the  farm,  and  only  gazing  from  afar  on  the  scene  of  his 
old  triumphs. 

Black  Norfolk  turke)*s,  grey  Dorkings,  and  Aylesbury  ducks  are 
^  feared  on  the  farm,  and  those  which  are  not  used  at  the  Casde 
aic  iold  to  poulterers  and  fancy  breeders.  The  hen-house  is  con* 
;ed  on  very  useful  principles.  A  fountain  plays  all  day  to  fiirnish 
water,  and  large  heaps  of  sand  are  put  down  sjiecially  for 
foiling  itu 
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A  lide  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Home  Farm  brings 
us  to  the  Flemish,  the  settlement  of  the  Hereford  cattle.  It  is,  like 
the  Norfolk,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Brebner,  who  has  been  for  five- 
and-tvventy  years  in  the  Royal  service.  The  homestead  was  built  at 
an  expense  of  aboat  5000/*,  from  red  brick  dug  on  the  spot.     It  is 

-  doubtless  one  of  the  most  complete  steadings  of  the  day,  both  as 

^segards  ventilation  and  general  arrangements,  and  more  especially 
in  lis  granary  arrangements.  Up  to  the  end  of  1867  the  winnings 
of  this  farm  with  Herefords  at  the  Royal,  Binninghamj  and  Smith- 
field  Club  Shows,  amounted  to  400/  for  twenty-nine  prizes,  many  of 
them  firsts,  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver  medals.     Among  the  winners 

^  was  the  Birmingham  cup  ox,  which  beat  ail  the  other  bullocks  in  the 
yard.  Brecon  was  the  first  Hereford  bull  that  the  Prince  Consort 
ever  purchased,  and  his  son  Maxim  us  was  a  Royal  winner.  The 
beauHful  Adela^  bred  by  Lord  Berwick,  took  a  first  by  the  side  of 

'  Maxtmus  at  Battersea,  and  hence  Lord  Bridport  did  not  regret  when 
he  heard  such  praises  of  the  yearling  heifer,  that  the  rule  had  been 
broken  through  that  year  of  exhibiting  no  store  stock  unless  home- 
bred. 

I  Prince  Leopold  is  one'  of  the  last  of  these  winners,  with  two 
Royal  seconds  ;  and  there  he  is  hard  by  the  barn,  low  and  lengthy, 
and  \*ith  wliat  breeders  call  a  **  rare  pair  of  breeches,"  or  legs  well 
fleshed  up  the  thigh.  He  is  by  Rea's  Deception,  a  great  heifer 
getter,  who  died  well  at  22  cwt.  dead  weight.  We  meet  him  again  in 
the  co\tred  shed,  side  by  side  with  three  other  bulls ;  and  such  is  the 

I  good  effect  of  keeping  bulls  cheerful,  and  able  to  see  everything  going 
on,  and  receiving  a  friendly  scratch  on  the  poll,  inj?tead  of  glaring  and 
lowing  in  a  lonely,  half-dark  place,  aggravated  by  every  sound  they 
hear,  that  the  three  can  be  walked  out  together  by  one  man.     Thre<^ 

^  bullocks  arc  in  their  sheds,  one  of  them  ver)-  promising  for  Christmas; 
and  a  Prince  Arthur  heifer  is  also  being  developed  on  oilcake,  to 
the  stable,  thanks  to  Fowler's  steam  plough,  nine  horses  had  taken 

'  the  place  of  fourteen,  some  by  Clydesdales  out  of  Suffolk  mares. 
There  were  very  few  pigs  about,  but  in  1867  no  less  than  twenty4wo 
Berkshire  sows  pigged  within  eight  days  of  each  other,  and  165 
suckers  were  running  about  the  stack  garth  at  one  time*     Between 

I  this  and  the  Norfolk  Farm  they  have  had  as  many  as  223  Berkshires 
at  one  time,  most  of  them  with  a  strain  of  Joyce*s  blood.  Farmers 
are  only  just  beginning  to  breed  pigs  again,  and  well  they  may,  as  the 
poTk  butchers  ?iay  that  they  can  hardly  get  a  pig  for  love  or  money 
six  miles  round  Windsor 

The  Berkshire  pigs  are  excellent  for  the  consumer,  and  work  well 
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for  tliemsdvcs  when  they  are  turned  into  the  fields.  1  he  late  Mr. 
Philip  Pusey  (brother  to  the  Regius  Professor)  wa^  one  of  their  most 
entbttsastic  admirers ;  and  Hewer,  Throckmorton,  and  Bailey^  in 
Roglaxid  ;  and  Joyce,  in  Ireland,  are  names  wliich  stand  very  high  as 
biMdeis  of  them.  They  are  good,  hardy  doers,  and  full  of  lean 
sandwich  meat  ITie  great  thing  is  to  get  them  with  plenty  of  good^ 
soft  hair;  and  if  they  only  have  that,  they  will  always  keep  their 
tails  well.  Reading  market  is  one  of  the  best  marts  for  them,  and 
they  change  hands  there  in  large  numbers  every  market  day*  They 
aft  good  mothers,  but  many  goo:l  breeders  do  not  care  to  have  more 
than  three  litters  from  them,  as  they  become  heavy  and  careless  after^ 
ae,  and  the  litters  prove  rather  unsorty  as  well  Tliey  can  be 
easily  up  to  fourteen  score  at  ten  or  twelve  months  old.  In- 
tiuoy  of  the  straw  yards  on  the  Eerksliire,  Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire 
Downs,  they  do  the  straw  treading  instead  of  bullocks.  We  refer  to 
tbose  farms  whose  occupiers  have  no  lease  and  very  little  capital,  and 
who  do  not  do  much  more  than  half  farm  their  hill  land  In  fact,, 
some  of  tlicm  hardly  use  any  cake,  and  actually  plough  in  the  stjaw. 
They  give  their  pigs  barley,  wheat  meal,  skim  milk,  and  peas ;  but 
theiy  main  dependence  is  upon  damaged  foreign  com  firom  Gloucester 
sumI  Bristol,  which  agents  sell  by  sample  at  the  diflferent  markets*  It 
if  mixed  with  boiled  roots  and  served  up  warm,  which  answers  well 
with  a  pig.  Tills  is  a  point  upon  which  Professor  Voelcker  has  always 
laid  gneat  stress.  Beans  are  very  seldom  used,  as  the  fat  produced 
bgr  them  has  a  tendency  to  boil  out,  and  the  meat  is  often  hard. 

't  *  a  sort  of  iWed  gable  end  in  the  field  fronting  the  buildingf^ 

vk  i  of  some  old  manor  house  ;  and  half  a  mile  away,  on  the 

hill,  is  the  tower  of  Cranboume,  among  rich  oak  and  hazel  copses, 
«ui  the  old  gables  of  St.  Leonards.  The  Hereford  herd  are  in  the 
me^ow — Adcla  wiUi  a  heifer  calf  by  Deception,  but  no  longer  in  the 
tkolitky  lime  of  her  beauty  when  she  took  two  Royal  firsts  ;  Agnes, 
a  good  second  at  Leicester,  and  with  all  the  size  and  substance  of 
R^i's  stock ;  Maud,  the  dam  of  one  of  the  bulls ;  and  Princess  Mar>\ 
fail  of  quality,  but  small,  and  never  shown  since  she  was  the  first  calf 
at  Plymouth  Royal  Despite  these  reputed  shortcomings  in  this. 
respect^  Mr.  Brebner  has  found  Herefords  milk  to  twenty  quarts,  and 
considers  that  there  are  fewer  cases  of  barrenness  with  them  than 
with  any  other  breed  he  knows.  Hard  by  tlie  road  stands  a  scarlet 
cckt  »inoundcd  by  a  palisade,  and  an  inscription  on  a  tablet  tells  us 
that  it  was  **  Here  the  Prince  Consort  finished  his  last  day*s  shooting* 
Novcnibcr  2jrd,  iS6i/' 

The  way  to  the  Norfolk  Farm  lies  through  some  fields,  where 
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Fowler  has  been  busy  at  work  smashing  up  a  stiff  clay  stubble,  nine 
to  ten  inches  deep.  Now  we  have  passed  through  the  grey  paling 
and  boundai^%  we  are  in  the  fine  natural  pathways  of  the  Forest 
once  more  \  across  Qtieen  Anne's  Ride,  round  Holly  Bush  Corner, 
and  past  Poets*  Lawn.  Holyrood  day  is  over,  and  so  is  the  fern 
harvest,  which  is  managed  in  the  Forest  very  much  as  the  gamekeepers 
direct.  On  the  Home  Fann  alone  400  loads  are  stacked  annuallyi 
and  used  for  litter.  The  Prince  Consort's  workshops  are  another 
feature  of  the  ride,  and  it  is  there  that  all  the  sawing  and  me- 
chanical work  for  the  Royal  farms  is  done.  Then  we  pass  Her 
Majesty  s  schools,  which  have  at  present  sixty  boys  and  fifty  girls,  all 
clad  in  Scotch  plaid,  with  a  blue  ribbon  in  the  cap  and  bonnet.  They 
must  be  born  within  the  limits  of  Windsor  Parks,  and  their  education 
combines  gardening  and  housewifery  in  the  morning,  with  sound 
English  instruction  in  the  afternoon.  The  day  is  short,  so  we  do  not 
care  to  look  at  the  great  vine  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  and  do  not  even 
linger  among  the  hunters  and  harriers  ;  and  soon  the  oak  belts  and 
thick  laurel  hedges  herald  the  old  Norfolk  Farm,  There  is  quite 
an  air  of  antiquity  about  the  faded  thatch,  the  green  moss  tinge 
upon  the  red  moss,  where  the  house-leek  clings,  and  the  granary, 
with  its  lattice-roofed  window,  its  wooden  steps,  and  rusty  sladdles, 
to  an  eye  fresh  from  Bridgewater  tiles  and  polished  engines,  and  all 
the  modern  appurtenances  of  the  Flemish.  The  former  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown  since  the  days  of  "  Farmer  George,"  and 
he  seldom  spent  a  day  at  Windsor  without  a  drive  to  it  through 
the  Forest,  Few  reviews,  as  it  was  said  at  the  time,  either  of  Life 
Guards  or  Scots*  Greys,  were  more  to  his  taste  than  that  of  the  long, 
wealthy,  yellow  line  of  stacks,  which  had  been  marshalled  there  during 
his  summer  sojourn  at  Weymouth* 

The  Norfolk  Farm  lies  on  a  low,  clay  subsoil,  which  is  not 
adapted  for  young  sheep  j  and  hence  it  is  not  the  practice  to  buy  in 
lambs  or  to  breed  them.  Its  flock  consists  of  joo  Hampshire  Down 
one-shear  wethers,  which  are  bought  and  gradually  fatted  ofC  The 
Devon  cattle  are  not  in  such  force  as  usual  They  have  numbered  a 
hundred,  whereas  now  they  arc  down  at  sixty  odd.  The  Zouave  was 
the  first  winning  bull  that  Mr.  Brebner  brought  out  at  The  Royal ; 
and  The  Colonel,  Ilex,  Prince  Alfred,  Crown  Prince,  &c,,  have  all 
kept  up  the  charter.  They  arc  now  rather  full  of  bulls  which  look 
prizes  either  in  their  own  or  previous  owners'  hands.  One  bull,  bred 
by  5fr.  Turner,  was  first  at  the  Plymouth  Royal ;  and  another,  bred 
by  Mr  Farthing,  a  double  first  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  and 
ihe  Leicester  Royal  Shows.     Among  the  homestead  females  we  meet 
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Adda,   which  wa^ second  at  Leicester;  and  the  gay  and   snug 

Rosa,  which  was  first  as  a  calf  at  Manchester.     Prince  Arthur  also 

holds  his  court,  and  one  out  of  three  bullocks,  under  Christmas  high 

pressure,  is  a  beauty.     Mr.  Brebner  considers  that  the  Devons  prove 

eailier,  and  have  more  good  internal  fat  than  other  cattle.    About 

fifty  head  of  bullocks,  of  the  three  different  sorts,  graze  in  the  Park. 

We  bad  not  time  to  go  on  to  the  Rapley  Farm,  where  Galloways  are 

&e  beasts  in  possession ;  and  we  turned  home  once  more  by  the 

conservatory  and  the  little  chapel  in  the  Forest    At  length  we  wind 

nnrnd  the  craggy  base  of  the  Royal  Statue — "  Patri  Optimo  Georgius 

Rex" — ^whose  outstretched  finger  is  said  to  point  to  the  place  of  his 

royal  birth ;  and  so,  as  the  twilight  gathers  in,  and  the  stags*  rutting 

bdlov  at  the  distance  alone  breaks  the  silence,  we  drop  down  the 

great  elm  avenue  to  Windsor  once  more. 

H.  H.  D. 
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The  Christian  Vagabond. 

BY  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE   CHAPEL   OF   EASE   OF   AGE.* 

i)0  old  was  he,  in  that  company  of  the  aged,  that  Dame 
Rebecca  implored  Sister  Ursula  to  put  back  the  lapping 
frill  of  her  nightcap,  that  she  might  strive,  with  her  dim 
sight  of  ninety  years,  to  make  out  his  face  and  figure. 
He  had  had  the  ancient  force  and  frame ;  and  still,  although  there 
was  infinite  weariness  in  his  face,  and  lassitude  in  the  movement  of 
his  stoutly  set  limbs,  he  appeared  of  a  race  and  build  whereof  we  see 
only  rare  examples  in  these  later  days  of  an  enervating  civilisation. 
Dame  Rebecca  was  the  eldest  by  nine  years  of  the  old  dames  who 
were  gathered  about  the  Vagabond  ;  and  she  had  been,  for  a  year  or 
two,  a  curious  sight  to  the  visitors  whom  Sister  Ursula  brought  to 
her  bedside.  The  constant  wonder  of  the  sisterhood  was — would 
Dame  Rebecca  see  a  centur}'  out  ?  They  could  find  no  ailment  in 
her.  She  had  neither  cough  nor  craze.  Only  the  lamp  gave  a  pale 
light — as  a  beacon  seen  from  afar.  The  old  lady  seemed  to  speak 
and  look  from  a  mighty  distance;  and  the  face  was  not  capable 
of  much  change  of  expression.  It  was  sweet  and  placid :  lighted 
coldly — as  with  the  flickering  of  a  corpse-candle.  The  wrinkles 
had  lost  their  depth  by  dint  of  stealing  one  upon  the  other,  until 
the  human  mask  was  broken  up  like  the  ancient  glaze  on  jars  old- 
fashioned  mothers  prize.  The  colour  was  solid  yellow,  white  at  points 
or  nearly  so ;  but  nowhere  suggesting  the  movement  of  blood  beneath. 
As  she  looked,  supported  in  the  bed  by  Sister  Ursula,  Dame 
Rebecca  held  forth  her  hand  to  the  Vagabond.  It  was  of  sallow- 
grey  colour,  and  so  thin  and  frail,  the  Stranger  took  it  in  his  ample  palm 
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with  the  utmost  gentleness.     And  then  he  bent  forward  and  placed 
hs  lips  quietly  ui^on  the  wrinkled  brow  of  the  dame,  saying : — 

''Peace  be  with  you,  my  sister;  you  have  journeyefl  far/' 
|As  the  Vagabond  withdrew  his  touch  from  hand  and  brow,  Dame 
cca's  face  beamed  with  a  passing  light;  and  she  sank  back 
upon  her  pillow.  The  quiet  fingers  of  Sister  Ursula  played  tenderly 
about  the  \^nenible  head,  smoothing  every  fold  of  the  clothes— while 
from  the  poor  mouth,  broken  out  of  all  shape,  came  murmurs  of 
iomcthing  that  seemed  to  be  of  the  far  away. 

And  while  the  Vagabond  looked  steadfastly  upon  the  old,  old 
plaything  of  Time  before  him,  marking  all  the  wonders  the  years 
fad  wrought,  without  being  able  to  lay  an  icy  finger  upon  that 
bmaii  heart  \  he  said^  as  to  himself,  unmindful  wholly  of  the  silent 
host  of  the  aged  who  had  gathered  about  him  : — 

*'It  is  a  good  face.     Smooth  the  brow:  plump  the  cheeks,  and 

5  a  Spring  s  rosj'  finger  over  them  :  set  the  dew  and  crimsons  of 

rth  upon  the  lips ;  remount  the  pearly  portals  of  speech,  and  wake 
^lhood*s  music  in  the  alabaster  throat  Nay,  but  it  must  have  been 
a  good  face.  The  barely  covered  skeleton  proclaims  it  Lady  of 
Charily,"  the  Vagabond  continued,  laying  his  hand  on  the  flannel 
fcleereof  a  pale  figure  that  hardly  reached  his  belt,  at  its  full  height, 
4lld  without  drawing  his  eyes  for  an  instant  from  the  placid  face  of 
Rebecca,  ^^  Lady  of  Charity,  your  sister  hath  a  noble  coun- 
•cnauce,  a$  she  waits  in  the  antechamber,  to  pass.  She  should  have 
gnncred,  in  the  almost  complete  century  she  has  spent  under  the 
lift,  a  profitable  round  of  experiences*  That  she  has  suflfered  I 
how;  for  sorrow  has  scalded  every  pore  of  the  comely  face.  It  is 
rtvcrcnce-worthy  by  its  burden."' 

Stealing  to  the  bed-side  near  Sister  Ursula,  the  Lady  of  Charity 
lifted  a  finger,  and  inclined  her  car. 

The  eyes  of  tlie  Vagabond  passed  from  the  sleeper  to  the  watcher; 
fem  the  Sorrow  ending  upon  the  bed  to  the  living  Beauty,  strong 
•Del  gende^ — too  humble  to  meet  approbation  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
too  earnest  to  be  feeble.  She  was  so  light  that  her  movements  made 
DO  noise.  The  spirit  was  held  to  the  earth  by  a  thousand  threads  of 
^JBiathies,  and  not  by  a  single  fleshly  tie.  Not  a  woman  to  be  wed, 
«vc  for  the  sweet  example  of  a  perfect  mother.  And  yet  beautiful 
u  a  woman  is,  at  her  best  and  highest^and,  something  more.  No 
ialnrc  to  commend,  still  less  any  to  condemn.  An  expression  that 
fWented  praise ;  and,  if  aught  so  gentle  could  command,  compelled 
irorship  ;  a  voice,  gladdening  to  the  cars,  and  glorifying  to  the  heatl^ 

mx  sups  in  summer  woods  *,  an  ^^^^ 
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under  the  melting  holiness  of  which  anger  dropped  his  amn,  an" 
unclosed  his  hand  ;  and  curses  sweetened  to  kisses.  But  the  brush 
disgraces  the  Lady  of  Charity — for  never  pure,  enraptured  nun  in 
voluntary  prison  lying  comfortless,  saw  a  brighter  presence  in  his 
dreams,  And  still  she  stood,  her  flannel  robe  flowing  from  over  the 
radiance  of  her  head  to  confused  graces  of  rippling  lines  about  her 
i^^X,  "  She  sleeps/'  Sister  Ursula  presently  said,  softly  and  dutifully^ 
by  the  ear  of  the  I-^dy  of  Charity. 

Sister  Charity— chief  sister  under  the  roof  w^hich  at  that  moment 
covered  the  Christian  Vagabond— dropped  her  lily  hand  within  her 
flannel  folds,  and  smiled  towards  the  Vagabond— raising  her  eyes  no 
higher  than  his  girdle*  It  was  then  that,  for  the  first  time  that  day» 
she  spake. 

"  She  sleeps  ! "  No  softer  nor  more  plaintive  note  has  the  nightin- 
gale. Sweeter  beseeching  the  sick  child  has  not,  than  the  Lady  of 
Charity  bore  in  her  modulation  of  tAvo  simple  words. 

Sleep,  seldom  closer  in  its  portraiture  of  death,  fell  upon  the  wasted 
image  of  God  Was  it  worth  the  trouble  of  waking  again  in  the 
antechamber  now  that  all  the  limbs  w^ere  composed,  and  that  the 
spirit's  wrings  were  stirring  the  air  ? 

"  Death  never  had  such  a  counterfeit  before,"  the  Vagabond  said* 
**  A  baby's  hand  would  stay  the  poor  heart :  but  yet,  patiently  it 
beateth  onward  to  the  appointed  number.  Ninety  eight  years  passed  1 
I  cxmnot  tell  why  I  should  be  so  drawn  to  this  bed — I  who  have  seen 
every  aspect  of  death,  and  have  rested  coin  enough  upon  the  closed 
eyes  of  sisters  and  brethren  to  tell  a  modest  man's  fortune,  1  am 
as  one  dreaming  that  I  am  dreaming ;  and*  all  at  sea,  my  brain  is  on 
the  stretch  for  some  derelict  fancy — some  trcasure-gallcon  once 
sighted,  and  now  sunk," 

Fifty  weird,  old  faces  were  turned  towards  the  Christian  Vagabond, 
as  he  spoke  to  the  air  by  Dame  Rebecca*s  bedside.  Some  looked 
devoutly,  some  wonderingly,  many  vacantly,  and  others  interlaced 
their  hands  in  a  ncij^hbourly  way;  and,  albeit  frightened,  could  not 
forbear  from  cliattering  under  their  breath,  as  the  habit  of  their  life- 
stage  is. 

**Vou  know  her  story,  Sister  Charity?*'  the  Vagabond  asked, 
moderating  and  warming  his  voice  and  manner. 

The  Lady  of  Charity  moved  from  the  bed  lest  her  tongue  should 
disturb  tJie  slcei>er ;  and  bowing,  as  she  passed  the  Stranger,  bade 
him  follow^  her*     But  first  she  did  the  honours  of  her  house. 

It  w*as  a  holy  kingdom,  wherein  all  the  inmates— or  nearly  all — 
bad  passed  the  allotted  span  of  life :  and  all  things  were  adapted  to 
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^ffieosy  use  of  paUicd  men  and  women,     There  were  contrivances 

by  which  the  man  who  had  only  one  valid  limb  could  make  it  serve 

him  to  the  utmost.  By  happy  art,  the  whisper  was  borne  far  off  to  the 

attentive  sister.     'Hie  old  men  knew  not,  under  that  roof,  when  the 

cast  wind  blew.     Tlie  windows  laughed  with  flowers.     Song-birds 

^  gladdened  the  covered  galleries  where  Age  sate  echoing  idly  the 

^tiatns  and  laughter  of  youth.     There  were  suites  of  rooms  of  various 

ppBperatures,  about  which  the  guests  of  the  Lady  of  Chanty  could 

Mtnivel,  taking  a  season  to  their  liking.    No  dull,  soul-saddening  round 

I  of  sameness  in  ward  and  uniform,  and  food,  and  hours  of  sleeping 

I  and  rising,  oppressed  the  spirits  of  the  guests.     They  were  free  to 

B|^H^come.     Only  the  divine  witchery  of  the  eye  and  hps  of  her, 

pHHIrthey  christened  **The  Lady,'"  and  whom  the  sisters  called 

[4aiDpl3r — albeit  she  was  chief— Sister  Charity,  kept  the  house  full,  and 

h<lrcv  *  I  ants  to  the  gate. 

]  ming  when  the  hour  of  solitude  was  over — ^an  hour  which 

sisters  and  guests  alike  gave  up  to  peace  with  God  and  prayer,  each 
Recording  to  \\\%  own  heart  and  the  example  he  had  been  taught  to 
Mallow — the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and,  through  a  grove  of  olives, 
|thc  poor  wtbout,  paced  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  Lady  of  Charit}' 
^te  to  receive  them  ;  but  so  many  wxre  infinn,  that  it  was  seldom  the 
^%^^y  kept  her  seat*  for  to  the  first  aching  creature  who  limped  she 
pave  her  chair,  and  would  not  be  refused.  The  many  whom  she 
Would  not  shelter,  she  sent  away  blessing  her  Her  holy  handmaids 
ixHmd  their  limbs,  cloaked  them  against  the  winter,  put  comforts  in 
I  their  baskets,  and  were  they  ver)-  feeble  or  in  grievous  plight,  would 
hmccompany  them  home,  **  Tlie  Lady  *'  kissed  her  poor  as  she  dls- 
I  missed  ihcm,  gi^  ing  them  good  counsel,  and  sustaining  them  with 
l^opcftil  words.  It  was  part  of  the  duty  of  her  sisterhood  to  follow 
them,  and  mark  their  conduct  in  their  daily  hves.  *'  The  best  come 
1^  me  the  first,"  the  Lady  said  every  day.  "  I  wish  I  could  take 
iS."  And  when  she  had  to  chide^ns  chide  she  must  and  could  at 
timci  &bc  jjut  the  force  of  her  reproach  in  the  deeper  gentleness  of 
Iw  voice,  and  smote  to  the  wrong-doer's  heart  with  the  genuine 
t«tns  which  a  story-  of  stn  talk*d  into  her  eyes. 

**l^ave  me,  to-day/*  she  would  sob  to  an  old  woman  who  had 
l>ecn  found  yesterday  quarrelling  with  her  neighbours,  or  besotted, 
or  doing  an  >  *  '  une  action,  **  leave  me  :  it  is  too  painful  to  see 
>Wt     I£ut  V  k  to  me  soon,  and  let  me  kiss  you,  and  some 

%|iot  ywi  among  my  best,  that  I  may  smooth  your  piHow,  and 
lipc  your  feet,  and  hold  your  last  cup  to  you,  if  I  may  be  here  when 
jtw  lie  called."^ 
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The  gxiilty  would  bow  the  head,  and  rain  tears  upon  the  Lady*s 
hand,  and  implore  forgiveness  ;  but  she  could  not  be  comforted,  and 
would  not  forgive,  till  she  had  seen  the  repentance. 

It  was  a  plain  chamber  where  the  poor  had  daily  audience  of  the 
Lady  of  Charity,  vaulted  from  the  four  corners  by  two  pairs  of 
drooping  wings,  sculptured  in  white  marble,  the  two  years'  handiwork 
of  a  guest  who  died  over  the  last  featlier  of  the  fourth  wing» 

The  Vagabond,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  "  the  Lady ''  and  her 
two  attendant  sisters,  made  a  mighty  stir  in  the  open  galleries.  Ancient 
men  turned  In  their  arm-<-hairs,  or  wheeled  themselves  forward,  or 
paused  in  their  gossip  and  shaded  their  weak  eyes,  to  see  the  noble 
figure  of  the  Stranger. 

An<h  in  truth,  the  Christian  Vagabond  was  a  man  to  behold 
wonderingly.  He  was,  it  has  licen  already  observed  of  him,  of  the 
ancient  form  nnd  frame — as  conceived  by  Michael  Angel  o,  and  wrought 
with  his  mighty  wrist.  Far,  very  far— so  far,  none  could  t  ount  his 
years — beyond  his  lusty  prime,  he  sllll  stood  erect,  and  the  muscles 
played  along  his  bare  arm  as  he  grasped  his  staff  some  inches  from  its 
crown;  and  the  silent  colonnades  rang  when  it  struck  the  marble  pave* 
ment,  beating  lime  to  his  progress  as  ilie  Swiss  does  in  cathedral 
aisles.  His  heati  was  massive  as  that  of  Jove,  thatched  about  and 
he.xrded  with  crisp  white  hair;  with  here  and  there  an  undershadow 
of  Iron  gre)%  His  chest  was  bare  and  bronzed  as  bis  face.  Stout 
sandals  braced  his  feet,  and  his  body  and  limbs  were  loosely  wrapped 
in  blue  i:oan>e  cloth  that  was  old,  but  would  not  wear  out  j  doth 
spun  by  strong  fingers,  and  woven  at  a  giant's  loom.  A  leather 
wallet  completed  his  outer  man.  By  him,  as  she  glided,  the  Lady  of 
Charity  was  the  lily  by  the  oak — a*  the  flower  to  the  wall — the  plume 
to  the  helmet  His  shadow,  when  he  gallantly  stooped  towards  her 
ear,  to  talk  with  her  of  her  sacred  domain,  wholly  covered  her  Yet 
he  was  as  gentle  a^n  his  hostess.  All  his  strength  was  given  to  good 
uses.  His  beaming  eyes  were  perhaps  a  little  dimmed  by  his  extra- 
ordinary age,  but  they  were  not  chilled.  He  spoke  with  a  strong 
chest  His  words  vibrated  when  he  subdued  his  voice,  and  the 
rumblings  of  muffle<!  strength  sounded  within  him.  Each  was  valiant 
iis  the  other,  and  as  full  of  force  :  the  hly  hand  perdu  m  the  sister's 
llannel  and  the  gnarled  fist  that  gripped  the  ringing  staff:  the  voice 
of  nightingale,  and  the  lungs  that  could  gossip  through  the  storm  I 

At  a  low  door  in  the  eastern  gailcr)'  the  Lady  of  Charity  stood^ 

and   moiione*!   the  Christian   Vagabond   to   pass   within.     At  this 

omen  I  a  cripple  horrible  to  behold,  so  twisted  and  degraded  fnom 

t  proper  human  form  was  he,  shuffled  towards  the  Lady,  and 
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jjeercd,  as  it  seemed,  out  bfa  tufnbled  tna^s  of  clothes,  into  her  face. 
She  bent  aid  kissed  tlie  forehead  beaded  with  pain. 

"  Creep  gently,  for  she  sleeps,"  the  Lady  said ;  and  the  cripple 
wriggled  and  contorted  himself  blithely  away. 

It  was  the  refectory  of  the  Lady  and  her  holy  handmaids. 

"  Here,"  the  Stranger  said,  his  solemn  words  thrilling  in  the  empt)r 
room,  "  here.  Lady  of  Charity,  I  am  at  home.'' 

"  Be  welcome,"  said  the  Lady.  "  After  your  wanderings  through 
the  world,  and  over  the  graves  of  many  generations,  we,  who  ha\  e 
prayed  so  often  to  the  good  God,  between  whose  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, you  once  said,  the  world  is  held,  as  though  it  were  an  orange, 
to  keep  you  safe  in  his  bosom ;  are  happy  to  see  you  at  our  board, 
and  to  give  you  rest  under  our  rafters.'* 

The  Christian  Vagabond  bowed,  and  answeretl,  ''(iotl.  Sister 
Charity,  lady  of  this  good  work — God  is  good  to  all  of  us — beyond 
our  deserts." 

"  We  will  strive  still  to  be  thankful  more  and  more.  Let  us  eat," 
the  Lady  of  Charity  answered.  The  sisters  assembled,  and  two  spread 
the  feast. 

The  board  was  of  white  deal.  The  platters  were  of  wood.  The 
cups  were  of  horn.  Upon  each  platter  was  a  white  napkin,  folded 
severely  square.  Brown  pitchers,  full  of  water,  were  at  the  comers 
of  the  table.     The  dainties  ! 

I>et  the  fastidious  take  a  lesson  !  The  serving  sisters  of  the  day 
ap|>eared,  bearing  two  brown  dishes  heaped  with  bread.  The  broken 
crust — the  cast-aside  morsels — of  the  Lady  of  Charity's  guests,  were 
the  pitas  tie  resistance  of  the  feast.  Such  bones  and  scraps  as  the  His- 
tidious  would  not  give  their  dogs,  were  placed  before  the  holy  women 
of  their  guest.  The  little  mouths  were  sorely  tried,  at  times,  with  very 
tough  and  ugly  leavings  ;  but  the  lady  said  they  had  never  found  a 
morsel  that  had  resisted  them. 

*'  Soften  and  flavour  the  crust  to  the  poor  with  the  salt  tears  of 
pity,"  the  Christian  Vagabond  said,  after  one  or  two  unsuccessful 
bites  at  a  particularly  stony  comer  of  bread  ;  "  and  it  is  meat  and 
wine  to  them." 

**  And  crusts  and  scraps  make  wholesome  meals,"  Sister  Charity 
obser\'ed,  looking  brightly  round  at  the  happy  company.  "  God  gives 
us  health  to  eat  the  things  our  poor  old  guests  have  not  the  strength 
to  break  nor  SH'allow ;  so  that  when  all  our  dear  old  people  are  served, 
we  eat  in  peace  and  thankfulness  the  hard  food  they  have  rejected." 

"  It  is  well.  Sister  Charity,"  the  Stranger  said ;  "  and  it  is,  I  bear 
witness,  health-giving.     When  I  have  feasted,  as  in  the  busy  worU 
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tliey  feast,  I  have  suffered  illness ;  but  I  have  sung  to  the  lark,  I 
have  laughed  with  the  summer  wind,  and  smiled  with  the  flowers, 
when  I  have  broken  my  fast  on  road-side  berries  and  a  crust,  and 
taken  my  stirrup-cup  with  my  nose  in  the  bubbles  of  the  brook. 
Nay,  but  fasting  is  healthier  than  dainty  feasting.  A  little  hunger 
will  never  make  men  ill.  It  gives  rest  to  the  body,  and  a  spring  to 
the  mind.'' 

The  sisters  listened  to  the  words  of  the  grave  Stranger  who  had 
come,  his  holy  renown  preceding  him,  within  their  gates  ;  and  they 
were  delighted  when,  in  one  of  the  pauses  of  his  conversation  with  the 
I^ady,  she  said,  in  her  sweetest  voice  of  beseeching, — 

"  I  have  promised  my  sisters  to  beg  that — now,  at  length,  after  so 
many  years  of  pra/ing  for  your  safety  and  watching  for  your  coming, 
you  have  passed  our  threshold,  and  examined  our  little  account  of 
honest  work  permitted  us  in  the  holy  ser\'ice  of  Him  to  whom  we 
all  belong, — I  have  promised  you  will  instruct  us  with  some  pas- 
sages of  your  travels.*' 

The  Christian  Vagabond's  face  had  an  extraordinary  earnestness 
and  penetrativeness  in  it  while  he  listened  to  the  I^dy  of  Charity's 
request ;  and  when  he  was  about  to  answer  her,  under  the  anxious 
eyes  of  the  sisterhood,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  sleeve  so  impres- 
sively, tliat  her  arm  could  hardly  bear  the  strong  man's  pressure. 
He  recollected  the  Lady's  weakness  and  his  own  force,  and  was  at 
once  gentle  as  an  infant. 

"  I  am  rough,  good  Lady  of  Charity ;  the  bluff  winds  and  drench- 
ing skies,  and  sleep  in  the  open  air,  have  made  me  so.  But  of  my 
travels  we  will  talk,  if  they  should  prove  interesting  to  you,  presently. 
You  will  remember  that  1  asked  all  that  you  may  tell  of  the  story  of 
Dame  Rebecca." 

The  Lady  of  Charity  was  beginning, — 

"  So  much  as  I  may  and  should  tell  to  him  who  is  called  the 
Christian  Vagabond,  I " 

The  cripple,  whom  the  lady  had  kissed  at  the  refectory  door, 
rolled,  or  scrambled,  with  a  great  clatter,  into  the  room. 

"  The  Lady  must  come!  The  Lady  must  come!"  the  creature 
c  ried,  shrilly. 

The  I^dy  of  Charity  passed  out,  followed  by  the  Christian  Vaga- 
bond, to  the  Chamber  where  Dame  Rebecca  lay. 

Round  about,  among  the  disordered  chairs,  old  women  were 
kneeling.  Sister  Ursula  was  at  the  bedside,  kneeling  also,  with  the 
hand  of  Dame  Rebecca  clasped  in  hers. 

Sweet,  far  beyond  human  sweetness,  was  the  white  face  of  the 
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PLady,  as  she  threaded  through  the  bowed  waiters  in  the  antechamber, 
who  were  praying  for  one  who  had  just  passed  through. 

The  Christbn  Vagabond's  footsteps  wore  as  light  as  those  of  the 
Lady  of  Charity     His  grand  head,  shaded  by  sorrow,  bent  forward 

Jfrom  the  foot  of  the  bed* 
"  It  was  so  like  death  some  hours  ago :  it  is  death  now,  and  now 
more  like  the  dream  of  memory-  I  had  than  ever." 

The  Christian  Vagabond^  kneeling  with  the  rest,  towered  over  the 
f  sobbing  women  ;  and  the  prayer  that  %vorn  companion  of  human 
Isorrow^  s^iake,  comforted  them. 

CHAPTER   IL 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  CHRIST, 

Ir  is  the  glory  of  the  house.  It  has  a  southern  aspect  The 
prayers  of  the  household  arc  upon  it  when  the  sleeper  is  within. 
White  as  the  mountain  top  its  linen  is,  and  the  air  is  balmy  from 
sweet  funeral  jars  of  the  flowers  of  the  field,  "  Peace  and  Wel- 
come** arc  in  marble  letters  upon  the  door-step.  "  Bv  the  Lorb's 
Leave  "  overhead,  in  letters  massed  in  solid  gold, 

'  Have  a  room  in  your  house  for  Jesus  Christ  when  he  comes/* 
Chrysostom  said.  **  Be  sure  you  receive  the  stranger  cordially, 
"with  joy,  with  Ubcral  hand  and  heart.  Say  of  the  cliamber,  here  is 
the  little  place  I  have  reserved  for  my  Divine  Master.  He  will  not 
despise  it,  poor  Uiough  it  be. '  Yea,  Jesus  is  in  the  street,  in  the  guise 
of  a  stranger  who  approaches.  It  is  night :  he  prays  a  lodging. 
'Iht  most  miserable  shelter  will  be  grateful  warmth  to  him.  Refuse 
^^itft  not.     Beware  lest  you  be  cruel  or  inhuman." 

"  Mm)\  exercising  hospitality,  liave  received  angels  unawares," 
'***.  Paul  speaks  in  the  ear  of  him  uho  is  draping  the  couch  in  the 
^i^ambcr  of  Christ  Su  John  the  Almoner  called  his  poor  guests  his 
wdsj  albeit  he  was  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  >Vas  the  Host  ever  more 
^^llently  cradled  than  when  borne  by  St.  Exupcre,  Bishop  of 
Toulouse,  in  a  basket— all  the  gold  and  silver  of  his  cathedral  having 
Iwiu  sold  to  solace  the  poor  ? 

The  diamber  abounds  in  the  brightness  of  an  ever-anxious  charity. 
l*hc  roses  nod  through  the  open  lattice.  It  is  at  this  window  the 
Wa  are  fed  on  winter  mornings.  The  robin  knows  it.  The 
**•*'  id  in  its  corners.     The  bees  murmur  widi  a  deeper  hum 

discreet  and  tender 


1^ 


petals  I 


4  ay, 


i  sbnU  her  light  so  iliat  it  shall  gently  reach  the  sleeper,  nor  for 
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an  instant  molest  his  slumbers.  Rose-crowns  of  virtue  have  shaded 
the  brows  of  the  maidens  who  have  spun  the  flax  for  the  linen ;  and 
Christian  heroes  have  thrown  the  shuttle  to  make  the  sheets  for  the 
chamber  of  Christ.  The  plumb  and  line  by  which  the  ii-alls  were 
kept  straight  directly  prone  to  heaven  were  held  in  the  sober 
hands  of  Truth — of  Truth  the  Martyr !  The  rafters  pressed  the 
shoulders  of  good  men  ;  and  holy  carpenters  drew  and  fixed  them 
together,  while  laughing  children  held  the  nails  open  in  their  pina- 
fores. Hie  days  were  happy  when  the  building  of  the  chamber  of 
Christ  was  proceeding  :  happiest  was  that  on  which  the  eldest  beggar 
of  the  town  was  raised  upon  the  shoulders  of  rejoicing  saints  to 
crown  the  roof  with  a  bunch  of  olive  !  There  was  a  mighty  discus- 
sion over  the  building.  There  were  ihase  who  willed  a  towering 
dome,  that  the  guest,  waking,  might  see,  far  as  human  hands  could 
permit  him,  towards  heaven  :  a  crystal  dome  to  be  fashioned  by 
Patience,  Faitli,  and  Learning,  in  one  mass,  out  of  the  sands  of  the 
Reel  Sea. 

"  Let  the  window  be  broad  and  easy,  that  it  may  lie  open  on  sweet- 
breathing  nights  and  on  fresh  mornings,"  was  the  counter-proposition^ 
"  and  the  guest's  eyelids  may  open  upon  the  very  gates  of  heaven." 

**  No  palace-chamber,  but  a  plain,  good  room,  with  radiant  Wel- 
come for  rich  furniture,"  was  another  opinion. 

"  I'd  build  it  with  walls  rough-hewn  from  the  rock,  and  thatch  it 
with  the  blossoming  heather  of  the  wild  solitudes,  in  which  holy  men 
are  wont  to  set  their  footsteps,  pondering  the  goodness  and  the  might 
of  God."     This  from  an  archbishop. 

"  Italy  and  Greece  should  yield  the  gems  of  their  quarries  to  make 
the  four  walls.  The  chamber  should  be  so  spacious  that,  pacing  its 
length,  the  stranger  might  say  his  Paternoster  easily.  The  grandest 
artisans  the  world  has  .seen  should  labour,  and  for  long,  on  its  fur- 
nishing ;  and  through  the  pierced  wall  farthest  from  the  couch, 
Mozart  should  float  to  the  waking  ears  of  the  guest."  A  far  outlying 
village  priest,  in  rusty  black  gown,  gave  this  counsel. 

In  the  end,  the  good  men  who  gave  their  advice  on  the  original 
building  of  the  chamber  of  Christ,  parted  friends,  but  not  agreed. 
The  chamber  had  never  been  built,  it  may  be,  had  not  the  very 
humblest  of  the  holy' host  remained  behind,  and,  in  silence  deep  as 
that  which  Death  compels  in  any  chamber  where  he  enters,  begun  the 
work.  Somehow  the  stones  fitted  which  the  lowly,  willing  hands 
brought  together.  The  oaken  beams  were  without  flaw,  and  could 
be  accommodated  one  to  the  other ;  nay,  the  door  shouldered  afar 
and  brought  to  close  the  chamber,  fitted  the  way  like  the  cabinet 
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w<irk  of  F^ri&    The  labour  came  to  an  excclleiu  end,  allH!lt  the  wise 
I  and  great  doctors  had  departe<l  on  their  separate  ways,  and  were  far 
oflf  when  the  beggar  was  hoisted  to  the  roof. 

Tlic  cliAnilier  of  Christ  has  been  built  in  many  nooks  anti  conier» 

of  ihc  world  since,  with  plumb  and  line  in  pocket,  the  host  of  vcne- 

raL!i     '        .>  parted.     St.  Ambroise  has  sold  his  sacred  vessels;  St, 

Hl.  Hip  of  (irenoble,  has  made  away  with  his  pastoral  ring  for 

[the  wOfk*     The  poor  whom  Charlemagne  gathered  to  the  chamber  of 

I  Christ  within  his  palace,  he  called  his  masters,  so  sacred  a  place  was 

the  poor  gucstV  ruom  to  him.     In  the  monxing  the  guest  has  gone 

[forth  in  the  last  suit  of  the  host,  who  remained  naked ;  a  lamb 

DUrily  fihoni  in  the  faith  that  the  wind  would  be  tempered  to  his 

Vainglorious  builders  also  have  been  by  ihe  score,  who  have 

[raised  chambers  of  precious  stones,  from  scaffold  poles  of  substantial 

'gold.     V'anity  has  been  of  the  building  committee.     Tlic  work  has 

sometimes  not  prospered,  with  the  treasures  of  Peru  for  concrete 

y\\.      Nor   has    the    humble  work    of  common    sandstone, 

.  .,.^_ioii  the  cement  has  been  mixed  ere  now  in  an  arclibishop's 

itnilie.    The  rain  and  wind  have  conspired  against  the  builders  who 

|}i2ve  lifted  the  trowel  to  Uie  sotmd  of  trumpet,  and  have  been  artisans 

[of  Christ  in  vanity. 

I     That  which  humility  has  put  together;  the  chamber  struck  with 

blows  out  of  the  rock;  the  cavern  torn  in  the  earth  witli 

'  >  of  ricty,  her  whole  heart  in  the  pain  and  waste  of  die 

Itiilart ;  thc^c  have  endured.  The  sleep  of  the  guest  has  been  perfect : 

.     '        'i   the  chamber  has  been  on  a  morass,  and  the  lizard  sole 

uf  the  walls. 
I  Ui  these  chambers  the  Christian  Vagabond  had  seen  many,  \\\ 
hiujiy  lands.  Dressed  by  savage  men,  with  poles  and  ,%kins,  who 
[  l^ncw  not  that  it  was  Christ's  chamber  tliey  were  putting  together 
[  ^«r  the  talh  grey  strange^  with  the  mild  face,  and  the  greasy  staff, 
I  who-  1  ■  ■  X  wag  tawny  as  theirs  !  Nay,  in  the  blue  and  white  nortli 
I  ^t  It  built  of  snow  and   bclbshaped,  by  puny  men  who  could 

I    wntiensund  witli  the  (iuest  only  the  language  of  the  htart  which 
■    ^  has  made  one  fu  all  human  eyes ; — the  one  primeval,  ever- 
'■'tin^^  silent  utterance. 

^Il  was  once  a  single  broad  leaf,  in  the  torrid'  East,  which  dusky 
3Qil»hdd  over  my  Iiead,  when  I  had  swooned  and  fallen  in  the  long 
*Wk  granscs  of  a  fever  land,**  the  Christian  Vagabond  said,  si)eaking 
to  the  l^dy  of  Charity  and  her  sisters,  gathered  in  the  refectory,  to 
en  i^n  of  the  waste  of  the  poor,  when  all  their  wear}-,  aged  guests 
I  •trt  lolded  in  rest  for  the  night. 
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"  But  I  have  feasted  to-day,  Sister,*'  the  Vagabond  said,  glancing 
at  the  beechen  bowls  in  which  a  few  scraps  were  left.  "  I  have  been 
with  those  who  have  Hved  on  the  refuse  of  a  hospital,  the  leper's 
bitter  crust ;  and  have  drunk  from  the  cup  which  the  most  loathsome 
of  the  afflicted  had  used.  We  have,  sisters,  just  eaten  like  St  Louis. 
Had  we  banqueted  more  richly  there  would  have  been  one  more 
hungry  creature  in  the  world  to-night  My  eyelids  are  heavy ;  for  I 
have  mastered  some  leagues  this  day ;  and  the  stars  last  found  me 
crawling  into  the  chamber  (a  tent  of  rags — an  over-windy  one  to  an 
old  man)  with  gipsy  faces  around  me,  bidding  me  sleep  welL  The 
east  wind  was  blowing  gustily  over  the  common ;  and  I  was  not  quite 
well  pegged  down.  So  that  there  is  an  ache  courses  from  left  shoulder 
to  wrist,  and *' 

The  sisters  had  risen.  Each  lit  her  taper.  The  Lady  of  Charity 
bowed  to  her  guest,  who  rose  to  his  full  height,  and  bore  his  left 
arm  firm  across  his  chest,  while  he  returned  the  salute  of  his  hostess, 
then  followed  her  to  the  outer  corridor. 

It  was  no  stately  nor  dull  procession  to  the  chamber  of  Christ 
Through  the  spacious  corridors,  surrounded  by  the  taper-bearing 
sisters  as  by  a  swarm  of  fire-flies,  and  with  the  Lady  of  Charity, 
whose  taper  was  taller  than  the  rest,  and  who  bore  fresh  leaves  of 
the  lily,  leading  the  way,  the  ancient  Pilgrim  with  the  still  lofty  step 
went  on  his  way  to  rest,  his  staff  ringing,  under  the  vigour  of  his 
wielding,  upon  the  marble. 

"  To-morrow,  Sister,  I  shall  beg  to  hear  somewhat  of  the  poor  soul 
that  sped  just  now.*' 

**  I  know  of  her  sorrows  only,''  the  Lady  answered. 

Over  the  chamber's  inscription  a  lamp  was  slung,  and  gave  forth  a 
lustrous  white  flame  that  shone  through  every  night  of  every  year — for 
the  chamber  was  always  ready.  When  the  Stranger  had  reached  the 
threshold,  the  Lady  of  Charity  held  forth  the  tall  taper  to  him. 
The  door  of  the  chamber  was  closed  with  some  somewhat  faded 
lily  leaves  laid  athwart  the  panel  and  the  jamb,  upon  burnished 
hooks. 

"  The  chamber  has  been  empty,  to  our  grief,"  the  Lady  murmured, 
as  she  raised  the  withered  lilies  and  passed  them  to  Sister  Ursula. 

The  door  fell  open,  and  while  the  Christian  Vagabond  passed 
within.  Sister  Charity,  in  gentle  and  devout  voice,  her  sisters  repeat- 
ing after  her,  their  heads  bent,  said, — 

"  By  the  Lord's  leave.     The  Lord  be  with  you." 

Whereupon  tlie  Stranger,  holding  the  taper  high  above  him, 
answered, — 
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"The  Lord's  blessing  be  upon  this  house,  and  upon  all  His 
creatures,  this  night." 

He  withdrew  to  the  chamber  and  closed  the  door;  and,  gently 
rustled,  the  crisp  new  Hly-leaves  the  Lady  of  Charity  lay  upon  the 
burnished  hooks,  for  the  sole  fastening  of  the  chamber  of  Christ. 

The  Vagabond  paused  within,  listening  to  the  retreat  of  the 
ftstcrs;  and  it  seemed  to  him  like  the  sweep  and  munnur  of 
bdvenly  wings  passing  along  the  galleries. 

He  bent  himself  in  meditation  and  prayer,  seeking  forgiveness  for 
the  past,  and  strength  and  true  direction  for  the  future*  As  with 
JtifTened  limbs  he  rose,  he  heard  a  rougher  hand  than  Sister  Charity's 
lifting  the  lily-leaves  at  the  door. 

A  hideous  old  man — whose  presence  instantly  poisoned  the  air  of 
tk  chamber,  whose  tatters  were  foul,  whose  face  was  full  of  gloomy 
nuseiy — stood  forw^ard.  The  door  closed  behind  him,  and  silver 
voices  at  his  back  said, — 

"  By  the  Lord's  leave.     The  Lord  be  with  you." 

The  lily-leaves  rustled  upon  the  burnished  hooks  again,  and  the 
feaihety  raunnurs  died  once  more  along  the  galleries. 

The  Christian  Vagabond  had  a  knee  upon  the  couch.     He  was 
^^^caiy  and  in  pain ;  but  he  turned  and  bowed  to  the  new  guest^ 

"  All  men  are  welcome  in  this  chamber." 

The  hapless  wretch  could  neither  hear  nor  speak.  But  the  tears 
rolkd  and  tumbled  about  his  rugged  cheeks,  while  the  Vagabond 
loathed  his  sore  feet,  and  put  away  his  loathsome  clothes.  He 
vnpped  him  in  flannels,  and  then  took  liim  in  his  brawny  arms— 
the  child  of  misery  is  light  as  a  featlier — and  spread  him  upon  tlie 
^uch,  and  covered  him,  and  blessed  him  while  he  fell  asleep. 

Then  the  wanderer  took  his  blue  woollens  about  him,  and 
stretched  his  limbs  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  upon  the  wholesome 
^lies,  in  the  Chamber  of  Christ,  under  the  roof  of  the  Lady  of 


nty. 
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By  the  Sea." 

^  AST  night  I  watched  the  old  year  die — 
A  wind  swept  once  across  the  sky, 
That  seemed  to  me  his  parting  sigh — 

The  tolling  ceased.     Then  weirdly  gay, 
The  bells  rang  forth  across  the  bay — 
Stealing  a  sea<harm  on  their  way, 

An  echo  from  the  hollow  caves — 
A  thrill  of  music  from  the  waves, 
Where  some  that  hear,  shall  find  their  graves ! 

These  changeful  bells,  I  whispered,  sure 
Most  like  some  cunning  overture. 
Give  foretaste  what  we  must  endure  ! 

O  young  babe  year,  that  yet  shall  grow 

To  work  us  either  weal  or  woe — 

Tis  strange  that  men  uhould  hail  thee  so ! 

O  dread,  mysterious  volume  sealed — 
What  fateful  words  lie  there  concealed — 
Not  till  the  end  to  be  revealed — 

O  ship  that  sails  the  unknown  sea  ! — 
We  guess  not  what  thy  freight  may  be — 
What  storms — what  shipwreck — none  foresee  ! 

N. 
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j)LTHOUGH  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  improved 
taste  and  higher  moral  sense  of  the  more  educated 
classes,  both  in  England  and  America,  have  completely 
driven  the  plays  of  William  Shakspere  from  the  stage, 
yet  this  advance  is  unfortunately  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
enormous  increase  of  cheap  editions  of  his  works,  daily  issuing  from  a 
corrupt  and  venal  press ;  thus  bringing  the  unreflecting  populace  and 
guileless  youth  of  both  countries  again  under  the  power  of  that  brilliant 
and  seductive  genius,  from  which  it  was  hoped  they  had  escaped. 

In  order  still  further  to  ensnare  and  allure  the  thoughtless,  these 

cheap  editions  are  too  often  garnished  with  biographical  notices  of 

the  author's  life ;  described  in  garish  and  attractive  language ;  and 

the  editors  of  these  dangerous  works,  not  content  with  exalting  to 

the  skies  a  genius  only  too  likely  to  enchant  and  enthral  the  unwary, 

endeavour  to  blind  the  judgment  of  the  unthinking  reader  by  un- 

Wushingly  repeating  as  truth  the  fulsome  adulation  lavished  upon 

•Vr.    Shakspere  by  the  boon  companions  of  the  tavern  wherein  he 

'^^s  accustomed  to  seek  oblivion  of  the  dark  thoughts  by  which  his 

soul  was  haunted,  in  the  wildest  excesses  of  maddening  intoxication. 

Thus  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  his  fellow  rioters  that  we  are 

repeatedly  told  that  he  was  a 

**  Gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar  flow." 

**The  man  whom  Nature's  self  had  made 
To  mock  herself,  and  Tnith  to  imitate 
With  kindly  counter,  under  mimic  shade  ; 
Our  pleasant  Willy." 

Truth  to  imitate!  we  shall  presently  see  with  fell  intent.    A^ain, — 
It  has  been  said  : 

**  A  gentler  shepherd  nowhere  may  be  found." 

Such  is  the  magic  of  genius  even  when  the  life  of  its  possessor  is 
koown  to  have  been  one  of  lewd  and  unhallowed  riot,  that  it  is  a 
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fact  that  this  poet's  personaHty,  fate,  and  happmess,  have  had  an 
interest  for  the  whole  civilized  world,  which  we  will  venture  to  say 
was  unparalleled.  It  is  within  the  >\Titer*s  recollection  how,  in  the 
obscure  mountain  town  where  she  spent  her  early  days,  the  life  d 
William  Shakspere  had  penetrated,  and  the  belief  in  the  gentimcss  oi 
"  fancy's  child  "  was  universal. 

All  this  while  it  does  not  appear  to  occur  to  the  thousands  oi 
unreflecting  readers  that  they  are  listening  merely  to  the  story  of  his 
fellow  mummers,  and  that  tlie  one  witness  whose  evidence  would  be 
best  worth  ha\'ing,  has  nei^cr  spoken  at  all.  Nay  more,  this  witness, 
this  unhappy  but  devoted  nnft\  who  was  a  being  possessed  of  an 
almost  supernatural  power  of  moral  divination,  and  a  grasp  of  the 
very  highest  and  most  comprehensive  things,  that  made  her  lightest 
opinions  singularly  impressive,  has  been  assumed  to  have  been 
unworthy  of  her  accomplished  husband ;  and  the  artless  Mr.  Moore, 
in  his  life  of  the  lately-unmasked  demon.  Lord  Byron,  thus  alludes  to 
this  angelic  woman : — "  By  whatever  austerity  of  temper  or  habits, 
the  poets  Dante  and  Milton  may  have  drawni  upon  themselves  such 
a  fate,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  *  gentle  Shakspere '  would  have 
stood  exempt  from  the  common  calamity  of  his  brethren.  But 
amongst  the  very  few  facts  of  his  life  that  have  been  transmitted  to 
us,  there  is  none  more  clearly  proved  than  the  unhappiness  of  his 
marriage." 

It  was  of  this  one  witness,  whose  faithful  lips  were  sealed  by 
affection,  and  of  her  terrible  existence  while  her  husband  was  rioting 
in  London,  shut  up  in  the  lonely  country  home  made  hideous  to  her 
by  her  knowledge  of  the  dark  and  guilty  secret  hidden  within  its 
walls,  that  the  poet  was  evidently  thinking  when  he  wrote  the  awful 
lines : — 

**/?///  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison  hottse^ 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ; "    .     .     .     . 

but  she  remained  silent,  even  to  her  own  parents,  whose  feelings  she 
magnanimously  spared. 

The  veil  which  has  hitherto  covered  this  dark  history  may  now  be 
withdrawn.  The  time  has  come  when  the  truth  may  be  told.  All 
the  actors  in  the  scene  have  long  disappeared  from  the  stage  of 
mortal  existence,  and  passed,  let  us  have  faith  to  hope,  into  a  world 
where  they  would  desire  to  expiate  their  faults  by  instituting — did 
not  the  lapse  of  time  unfortunately  render  all  scientific  investigation 
useless — a  coroner^s  inquest  upon  the  remains  which,  several  centuries 
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earlier,  watdd  have  been  found  beneath  a  certain  crab,  and  a  certain 
mulbeny  tree,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 

From  the  height  at  which  he  might  have  been  happy  as  a  most 
successful  dramatist,  and  the  husband  of  an  almost  divine  woman, 
Mr.  Shakspere  fell  into  the  depths  of  secret  criminal  homicide, 
assisted,  in  the  later  part  of  his  career,  by  a  blood  relation ; — ^dis- 
covery  must  have  been  utter  niln  and  expulsion  from  civilised  society. 

I  From  henceforth  this  damning,  guilty  secret,  became  the  ruling  force 
in  his  life;  holding  him  with  a  morbid  fascination,  yet  filling  him  with 
remorse  and  anguish  and  insane  dread  of  detection.     His  various 

I  friends,  seeing  that  he  was  wretched,  pressed  marriage  upon  him. 
Id  an  hour  of  reckless  desperation  he  proposed  to  Anne  Hathaway* 
The  world  knows  well  that  Mn  Shakspere  had  the  gift  of  expression, 
and  will  not  be  surprised  that  he  wrote  a  very  beautiful  letter.     It 
ran  thus: — 

"  To  the  celestial,  my  souVs  idol,  the  most  beautified  Anne 
Hathaway,     In  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these : 

Doubt  that  the  stars  are  fire. 
Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  Uari 
But  never  doubt  I  love. 

J  dear  Anne,  I  am  ill  at  these  numbers  ;  I  have  not  art  to  reckon 
oiy  groans ;  but  that  I  love  thee  best,  oh  most  best,  believe  it 
Thine  ever,  most  dear  lady,  while  this  machine  is  to  him, 

'*  William  Shakspere,** 

The  woman  who  had  already  learned  to  love  him,  fell  at  once  into 
the  snare*  Her  answer  was  a  frank,  outspoken  avowal  of  her  love 
for  him  ;  giving  herself  to  him  heart  and  hand.  The  treasure  of 
^Section  he  had  secured,  was  like  a  vision  of  a  lost  heaven  to  a  soul 
w  bell    But  he  could  follow  his  own  maxim,  he  coidd 

,  *'  L^  iikc  the  innocent  flower, 

I  But  h€  the  serpent  under  it/' 

I       Before  the  world,  therefore,  and  to  his  intimates,  he  was  the 
!     ^occessfulyftf^^'/,  conscious  all  the  while  of  the  deadly  secret  that  lay 

coid  at  tlie  bottom  of  his  heart 
Not  all  at  once  did  the  full  knowledge  of  the  dreadful  reality  into 

*ijich  she  had  entered  come  upon  the  young  wife.  She  knew  vaguely 
!     tarn  the  wild  avowals  of  the  first  hours  of  their  marriage,  tlial  there 

was  a  dreadful  secret  of  guilt ;  that  Mr,  Shakspere's  soul  was  torn 
\        V«,  IV,,  N.  S.  1869,  * 
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with  agonies  of  remorse.     In  one  of  her  moonlit^ht  walks  ncarl 
crab-tree,  whicli,  from  Mn  Shakspere's  being  so  frei|ucntly  seen  near| 
it^  tradition, — though  unsuspicious  of  the  dreadful  tnilh, — ^as  con- 
nected with  his  name,  there  canie  an  hour  of  revelation ;  an  hour 
when,  in  a  manner  which  left  no  kind  of  room  for  doubt,  she  beheld) 
her  husband  interring  the  corpse  of  one  of  those  unfortunate  minoij 
playwrightSi  whom  he  had  a  morbid  passion  for  destroying,  after  pUTH 
loining  the  plots  of  their  inferior  dramas,  which  his  genius  then  ren- 
dered immortal, — and  saw  the  full  depth  of  the  abyss  of  infamy  which 
her  marriage  was  expected  to  cover,  and  understood   that  she  was^ 
expected  to  be  the  cloak  and  the  accomplice  of  this  villany.     It  was- 
to  their  lonely  country  house  in  Warwickshire,  that  the  victims  were 
one  by  one  enticed  by  him,  when  he  returned  there  from  the  wild ' 
orgies  of  his  tavern  life  in  London  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  dark  suspicion  of  the  dreadful  truth  had  flashed  across  the  mind  of 
the  unhappy  Robert  Greene,  when  he  wrote  his  dying  exhortation  to 
his  friends,  warning  them  against  the  **  painted  monsters"  of  whom 
Shakspere's  troop  was  composed  ;  *^  yes,  trust  them  not :  for  ther^  is 
among  them  an  upstart  €rou\  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with 
his  ti^s  heart  wrapped  in  a  piaycrs  hidt^^  &c.;  and  even   Dr,  | 
Johnson,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  too  careless  or  too  obtuse 
to  penetrate  farther  into  the  mystery,  admits  that "  he  fled  to  Londo^ 
from  the  terror  of  a  criminal  prosecution,"  ^| 

The  hast}^  marriage  of  a  youth  scarcely  nineteen  witli  a  woman^B 
twenty*six,  is  thus  explained.  He  required  an  accomplice,  a  cloak ii 
a  gentle  uncomplaining  wife  to  dwell  in  retirement  in  the  lon^f 
country  house  this  London  roisterer  was  compelled  to  maintain  a^| 
distance  from  the  scene  of  his  dramatic  triumphs.  ^^ 

We  have  said  that  the  young  wife  now  beheld  the  full  depths  of  the 
infamy  her  marriage  was  to  coven  It  was  then  that  he  bade  her  in  \ 
own  forcible  and  terrible  words : — 

**  look  thou  down  into  this  den 
And  sec  a  fcadul  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

All  on  a  heap  like  to  a  slaughtered  lamb 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

this  fell  devouring  recepUide 

As  hateful  as  Cocyttts'  misty  moulh. 

Look  for  thy  reward 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  eiJer  tree  (*) 
Which  overhaj^gs  the  mouth  of  this  same  pit/* 

*  The  reason  of  the  sub&lilution  of  an  ilde**  (ret  for  a  crab  li'ee  m  the  dram^ 
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fie  evidences  of  an  agonised   conscience  are  so  thickly  strewn 
throughout  his  works,  that  we  might  almost  quote  at  random  : — 

"I,  as  his  host 
That  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself/' 

'*  Ohf  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smelb  to  IIeaven» 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  it." 

**Kow  doth  he  feel 
ITi^  mrft  muiihri  siu-lving  on  his  hands.** 

"  Better  be  the  dead 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  lo  peace/* 

**  And  all  our  yesterdays 
Have  lighted  fools  to  du^ty  death." 

"  What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother**  blood." 

"  Oh  wretched  stftt^ 
Oh  boS(}m  black  as  death/'  &c.,  &c. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  tragedies  of ''  Macbeth,"  "  Hamlet,"  "  Titus 
Aadronicus,"  &c^  with  this  story  in  his  mind,  will  see  that  it  is  true. 

Many  women  would  have  been  utterly  crushed  by  such  a  disclosure: 
50me  vv^ould  have  fled  from  hira  immediately,  and  exposed  and 
denounced  the  crime.  Mrs.  Shakspere  did  neither.  She  would 
t»cither  leave  her  husband  nor  betray  him ;  nor  would  she  for  one 
tooraent  justify  his  sin,  and  hence  came  thirty-tw^o  years  of  convulsive 
struggle,  in  which  sometimes  for  a  time  the  good  angel  appeared  to 
gain  ground,  and  then  the  evil  one  returned  with  sevenfold  vehemence. 

His  eldest  daughter,  Susannah,  for  whom  his  preference  is  so 
plainly  shown  in  his  will,  became  the  partner  of  his  guilt.  Mr. 
Shakspere  argued  his  case  with  her,  with  his  noble  wife,  and  with 
tiiniself,  with  all  the  sophistries  of  his  powerful  mind, — 


r- 


**  Do  wliat  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime*" 

"  *Tis  better  to  be  vile,  than  vile  esteemed." 

** I tfiiit  atquaintitme  itrangli^  and  look  strange," 


litaally  to  atlude  ta  t!iem  in  his  'mitings,  coukl  not  entirely  blind  him*  even  in  his 
n»oil  cotisdencC'Stricken  moments,  to  the  danger  of  lacing  too  explicit.  Al  a  later 
peiod,  when  Mr.  Shakspere  rrrooved  to  New  Place,  the  guilty  secret  i^tis  hidden 

^  ft 
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"  No  more  be  grieved  at  that  which  thou  hast  done : 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud  ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this. 
Authorising  thy  trespass  with  compare. 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss, 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are." 

These  devilish  sophistries,  though  unable  to  shake  his  lofly-xninded 
wife,  were  ruinous  to  the  unfortunate  child  of  sin,  bom  with  a  curse 
upon  her,  over  whose  wayward  nature  Mrs.  Shakspere  watched  with 
a  mother's  tenderness ;  though  the  task  was  a  difficult  one,  from  the 
strange  abnormal  propensity  to  murder  inherited  by  the  object  of 
her  cares.  But  though  he  could  thus  warp  this  young  soul,  his 
divine  wife  followed  him  through  all  his  sophistical  reasonings  with 
a  keener  reason.  She  besought  and  implored  him  in  the  name  of 
his  better  nature  and  by  all  the  glorious  things  he  was  capable  of 
being  and  doing ;  and  she  had  just  power  enough  to  convulse  and 
agonize ;  but  not  power  enough  to  subdue. 

These  thirty-two  years,  during  which  Mrs.  Shakspere  was  struggling 
to  bring  her  husband  back  to  his  better  self)  were  a  series  of 
passionate  convulsions.  Towards  the  last  she  and  her  husband  saw 
less  and  less  of  each  other,  and  he  came  more  decidedly  under  evil 
influences,  and  seemed  to  acquire  a  sort  of  hatred  to  her. 

*'  If  ere  I  loved  her,  all  that  love  is  gone ; 
My  heart  to  her  but  as  in  guest- wise  sojoum'd." 

He  had  tried  his  strength  with  her  fully :  he  had  attempted  to 
confuse  her  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  bring  her  into  the  ranks  of 
those  convenient  women  who  regard  marriage  as  a  sort  of  friendly 
alliance  to  cover  murder  on  both  sides.  When  her  husband  described 
to  her  the  Continental  cities  where  midnight  assassinations  were 
habitual  things,  and  the  dark  marriages  in  which  complaisant  couples 
mutually  agreed  to  form  the  cloak  for  each  other's  murders,  and  gave 
her  to  understand  that  in  this  way  alone  could  she  have  a  peaceful 
and  friendly  life  with  him,  she  simply  said,  "  Master  Shakspere,  I  am 
too  truly  thy  friend  to  do  this." 

Mr.  Shakspere's  treatment  of  his  wife  during  the  sensitive  periods 
that  preceded  the  births  of  her  three  children,  was  always  marked  by 
paroxysms  of  unmanly  brutality,  for  which  the  only  possible  charity 
on  her  part  was  the  supposition  of  insanity.  He  himself  alludes  to 
it,  with  his  usual  sophistry,  where  he  speaks  of  "his  eye  in  ^/ifte 
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rtfisy  roIHngP  Rowe  sheds  a  significant  light  on  these  periods,  by 
idling  us  that  about  those  times,  Shakspere  was  drunk  day  after  day 
wlih  Ben  Jonson,  Marlowe,  &c, 

A  day  or  two  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  Susannah,  Mr, 
Shakspere  came  suddenly  into  Mrs.  Shakspere's  room,  and  told  her 
that  her  mother,  good  Mistress  Hathaway,  was  dead  A  day  or  two 
after  the  birth  of  the  second  child,  Hamnet,  he  came  with  still  greater 
suddenness  into  her  room,  and  told  her  that  her  father,  the  venerable 
blaster  Hathaway,  was  dead  ;  and  a  day  or  two  after  the  birth  of  the 
•Aiiii  child,  Judith,  he  came  with  greater  suddenness  than  ever  into 
the  chnniber,  and  harrowed  her  feelings  by  announcing  the  death  of 
worthy  Master  John  \  Combe. 

Never  has  more  divine  strength  of  love  existed  in  a  woman.  Her 
<^onduct  in  these  tiding  circumstances  displays  the  breadth  of  Mrs. 
5ibkpere*s  mind,  and,  above  all,  her  clear  divining,  moral  dis- 
<^mination;  never  mistaking  wrong  for  right  in  the  slightest  degree; 
^uily  alive  to  the  criminality  of  Mr.  Shakspere  and  his  guilty  daughter's 
.Ifturdcrous  proceedings  ;  yet  with  a  mercifulness  that  made  allowance 
every  weakness  and  pitied  every  sin.  On  one  occasion,  after 
tfelr  removal  to  New  Place,  she  came  upon  him,  sitting  with  the 
partner  of  his  guilt,  beneath  the  fatal  mulberry  tree*  She  went  up  to 
i^crn,  and  he,  looking  down  upon  the  grave  among  (he  ncttks^  with  a 
sarcastic  smile,  said  :  **  When  will  those  three  down  there  meet  us 
again?'* 
She  answered,  *^Noi  in  Heaven,  I  fear." 

Daring  all  this  trial,  strange  to  say,  her  belief  that  the  good  in 
wr,  Shakspere  would  finally  conquer,  remained  unshaken.  She 
l^gavc  him  even  the  cruelty  with  which  he  strove  to  make  her 
"dituious  in  the  eyes  of  the  w^odd,  by  his  constant  allusions 
to  her  being  older  than  himself,  and  his  false  and  unmanly  attacks 
^'potiher  disposition  :— 


"  Too  oltl,  by  Heaven  !  siilL  let  the  woman  take 
An  elder  Iban  herself.** 

"  Cmbbcd  nge  and  youth  cannot  live  together." 

**  Age,  I  do  abhor  ihec! 
A|;c,  I  do  defy  thee/* 

"Oh  spite !  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young  I  '^ 

•*  Cnisler  than  ibe  ;  why,  'tis  impossible  I  ** 

•*  As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  a.-i  curst  auid  shrewd 
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All  these  and  more  ribald  and  unmanly  insults  and  obscenity  fell  at 
her  pitying  feet  unheeded. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  friends  who  have  read  the  proof 
sheets  of  the  foregoing  pages,  that  the  author  should  give  more 
specifically  her  authority  for  these  statements. 

The  great  great  grandmother  of  the  present  writer  was  one  of  those 
pilgrim  mothers,  devoted  companions  of  certain  less  widely  known  but 
surely  not  less  deserving  pilgrim  fathers,  who  were  dispatched  at 
the  expense  of  an  effete  mother  country  to  assist  in  colonising  the 
British  possessions  of  the  American  continent  The  writer's  venerable 
ancestor  and  namesake,  Mistress  Harriet  B.  Cherstow,  had  occasion,, 
before  quitting  her  native  land,  to  visit  Warwickshire,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  led  her  there  at  that  time,  originated  a  friendship  and 
correspondence  with  Mistress  Shakspere,  which  was  always  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  of  that  visit  She  there  received 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Shakspere,  indicating  that  she  wished  to  have  some 
private,  confidential  communication  upon  important  subjects,  and 
inviting  her  for  that  purpose  to  spend  a  day  with  her  at  her  countly 
seat  near  Stratford. 

Mrs.  B.  Cherstow  went,  and  spent  a  day  with  Mrs.  Shakspere 
alone,  and  the  object  of  the  invitation  was  explained  to  her.  Mrs* 
Shakspere  was  in  such  a  state  of  health  that  her  physician,  worthy 
Dr.  Hall  (the  husband  of  the  abnormal  offspring  "  born  in  bitterness 
and  nurtured  in  convulsion  " ),  had  warned  her  that  she  had  very  little 
time  to  live.  She  was  engaged  in  those  duties  and  retrospections^ 
which  every  thoughtful  person  finds  necessary  when  coming  delibe- 
rately and  with  open  eyes  to  the  boundaries  of  this  mortal  life. 

At  that  period  some  cheap  performances  of  Mr.  Shakspere's  plays 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  were  in  contemplation,  intended  to  bring  his 
works  before  the  eyes  of  the  masses.  Under  these  circumstances, 
some  of  Mrs.  Shakspere*s  friends  had  proposed  the  question  to  her 
whether  she  had  not  a  responsibility  to  society  for  the  truth;  whether 
she  did  right  to  allow  those  dramas  to  gain  influence  over  the  popular 
mind,  by  giving  a  silent  consent  to  what  she  knew  to  be  utter  false- 
hoods. 

Mrs.  Shakspere*s  whole  life  had  been  passed  in  the  most  heroic 
self-abnegation  and  self-sacrifice,  and  she  had  now  to  consider 
whether  one  more  act  of  self-denial  was  not  required  of  her  before 
leaving  this  world — namely,  to  declare  the  absolute  truth,  no  matter 
at  what  expense  to  her  feelings. 

For  this  reason  it  was  her  desire  to  recount  the  whole  history  to  a 
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person,  wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  theatrical  or  local  feelings,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  influence  those  belonging  to  the  county,  or  to 
the  profession  in  life  in  which  the  events  really  happened ;  in  order 
that  she  might  be  helpetl  by  such  a  person^s  views  in  making  up  an 
opinion  as  to  her  own  duty* 

The  interview  had  almost  the  solemnity  of  a  death-bed  avowals- 
Mrs.  Shakspere  stated  the  facts  which  have  been  embodied  above, 
and  gave  to  tlie  writer's  revered  ancestor^^the  first  to  bear  the 
henceforth  immortal  name  of  Harriet  R  Cheretow, — a  brief  memo- 
randum of  the  whole  with  the  dates  affixed. 

The  words  and  actions  of  Mrs*  Shakspere  during  the  last  part  of 

her  life  seemed  more  like  those  of  a  blessed  being,  detached  from 

earth,  than  those  of  an  ordinary  mortal     What  impressed  Mrs.  B. 

Cberstow  more  strongly  than  anything  else  was,  Mrs.  Shakspere*s 

itnction  that  Mr.  Shakspere  was  now  a  redeemed  spirit,  and  that 

looked  back  with  shame  and  regret  on  the  immense  destruction 

of  human  life  of  which  he  had  been  guilty ;  and  that  if  he  could 

speak  or  act  in  the  case,  he  would  desire  to  prohibit  the  representa- 

ion  of  those  dangerous  dramas,  the  seductive  poetry  of  which  he 

had  made  the  vehicle  of  his  morbid  love  of  slaughter,  and  unworthy 

passion  for  burying  his  fellow  playwTights  beneath  the  mulberry  tree. 

Mrs.  Shakspere's  strongly  philosophical  mind  had  become  satisfied 

that  Mr,  Shakspere  was  one  of  those  unfortunately  constituted  persons 

in  whom  the  balance  of  nature  is  so  critically  hung  that  it  is  always 

in  danger  of  dipping  towards  insanity,  and  that  in  certain  periods  of 

his  life  he  was  so  far  under  the  intiuence  of  mental  disorder  as  not  to 

be  fully  responsible  for  his  actions. 

She  went  over,  with  a  brief  and  clear  analysis,  the  history  of  his 

whole  life  as  she  had  thought  it  out  in  the  lonely  musings  of  her 

widowhood.     She  went  through  the  mismanagement  of  his  infancy, 

how  he  was  allowed  to  mule  and  puke  in  his  nurse's  arras  ;  of  his 

ivcglecled  childhood,  whining,  and  creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to 

school ;  yet  so  precocious  in  deceit,  as  when  there  to  show  a  shining 

i&ormiig  face.     She  sketched   boldly  and  clearly  the  mixture  of 

ferocity  and  hypocrisy  characterising  the  internal  life  of  the  youth  in 

I        Iris  fjilhcr's   slaughter-house ;   where,  as  Old   Aubrey  tells   us,  **  he 

H    tttTcised  his  father*s  trade,  ami  when  he  kilied  a  calf,  nwulii  do  ii  in 

^^^kh  sfj'/e^  ami  mal-e  a  sfeeth,**     She  dwelt  on  the  account  given  by 

^^^iivis  of  hi!*  being  **muth  given  to  all  unluckiness  in  stealing  venison 

tod  rabbits/*  and  showed  how  habits,  which  with  less  susceptible 

15bi<e  and  coarser  strength  of  nature,  were  tolerable  for  his  companions, 

deadly  to  htm  ;  unhinging  his  nervous  system,  which  she  con* 
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sidered  might  have  been  still  further  unhinged,  when  Sir  Lucy, 
whose  venison  he  stole/'  often  had  him  whipped,  and  sometimes 
imprisoned,"  and  she  recalled  to  the  listener's  mind  how  the  same 
chronicler  adds,  "but  his  revenge  was  great,"  quoting  his  own 
terrible  description  of  the  state  of  mind  to  which  he  had  gradually 
been  brought  by  unrestrained  indulgence  in  every  description  of 
criminality  and  excess : 

^^ Lucius. — Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous  deeds?** 

**Aa/o/r.—Ay,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thousand  more. 
Even  now  I  airse  the  day,  (and  yet  I  think 
Few  come  within  the  compass  of  my  curse) 
Wherein  I  did  not  some  notorious  ill  : 
-/j  >6/7/  a  man,  or  else  dei'ise  his  death," 

Mrs.  Harriet  R  Cherstow  was  so  impressed  and  excited  by  the 
whole  scene  and  the  recital,  that  she  begged  for  two  or  three  days  to 
deliberate,  before  forming  any  opinion.  She  took  the  memorandum 
with  her  to  London,  and  gave  a  day  or  two  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject.  She  wrote  to  Mrs.  Shakspere  that  while  this  act  of 
consideration  for  the  morals  of  the  people  of  England  did  seem  to  be 
called  for,  yet  if  these  dreadful  disclosures  were  published  during  the 
lifetime  of  Mistress  Susannah  Hall,  her  husband,  or  relations,  some 
steps  might  probably  be  taken  to  vindicate  her  reputation  and  Mr. 
Shakspere's  memory ;  but  that  by  awaiting  until  they  should  all  have 
been  called  to  their  account,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  refuting 
the  charges  contained  in  the  memorandum,  which  would  thus  become 
a  document  of  considerable  marketable  value. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  i\Titer's  venerable  ancestor  was 
influenced  in  making  these  remarks  by  that  prudent  forethought  for 
the  worldly  advancement  of  her  family  which  regulated  her  course 
through  life,  and  has  caused  her  menior}'  to  be  gratefully  revered  by 
whole  generations  of  Cherstows ;  she  probably  foresaw  that  if 
published  at  a  fitting  moment,  these  dreadful  disclosures  might  be 
made  instrumental,  under  Providence,  in  providing  meat  for  those 
infant  blossoms  of  the  Cherstow  family  she  was  about  to  conduct 
to  America. 

After  the  death  of  the  first  Harriet  B.  Cherstow,  her  descendants 
sought  eagerly  among  her  papers  for  the  important  memorandum  in 
question ;  but  failed  to  discover  it,  and,  indeed,  it  had  long  been 
supposed  to  be  irrevocably  lost  or  destroyed,  when  the  providential 
fall  (through  dry  rot)  of  the  house  inhabited  by  the  first  generation 
of  Cherstows,  brought  the  missing  document  to  light,  when  it  was 
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at  once  appropriated  by  the  present  writer,  as  an  invaluable  means 
of  doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  she  considers  the  most 
remarkable  woman  the  sixteenth  century  has  produced.  No  such 
memoir  has  appeared  on  the  part  of  her  friends,  and  Mr.  Shakspere's 
editors  have  the  ear  of  the  public;  sowing  far  and  wide  those 
];>oisonous  effusions  of  his  genius,  which  are  eagerly  gathered  up  and 
read  by  an  undiscrin^inating  community. 

However,  Anne  Hathaway  Shakspere  has  an  American  name,  and 
an  American  existence,  and  reverence  for  pure  womanhood  is,  we 
think,  proved,  by  these  pages,  to  be  an  American  characteristic;  and 
what  is  even  more  to  the  point,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
pecuniary  profit  likely  to  accrue  to  one  specimen  of  pure  American 
womanhood  through  their  publication  by,  it  is  hoped,  a  not  unworthy 
descendant  of  the  original  Harriet  B.  Cherstow. 
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2J0.  D||  — |.itoint£l»  toitlj  Hial  of  Mrat^. 

SHOWING   THAT  THERE   WAS   A    KING  WHOM    NEITHER    A   DIVINITY 
NOR  A   DIVINE   DID   HEDGE. 

5>5\|i^^^HE  Story  which  I  am  now  going  to  tell  wil!  have,  what- 

.    ^       €ver  be  its  deraerits^  the  merit  of  novelty.     1  am  not 

'\i   'J      riiuch  inch'ned  to  think  that  three  readers  of  this  magazine 

f^Jfol:;^  have  ever  heard  of  the  play  lying  before  me.  Not  that 
I  am  imputing  to  one  of  its  thousands  of  readers  a  culpable  want  of 
acquaintance  with  literature.  The  reason  why  this  drama  has  not 
been  read  is  a  verj^  good  reason  indeed  It  could  not  be  read,  for 
until  lately  no  known  copy  of  it  existed,  and  until  very  lately  it  had 
not  been  printed  in  an  accessible  form.  It  is  given  in  the  list  of 
Massinger's  plays  as  entered  twice  at  Stationers'  Hal!,  but  not  printed. 
**  Destroyed  by  Mr.  Warburton's  servant/* 

To  Colonel  Cunningliam,  the  latest  editor  of  Massinger  (and  I 
would  invite  attention  to  bis  carefully  revised  and  very  convenient 
single-volume  edition,  from  Giflford's  text),  I  am  indebted  for  my 
knowledge  of  the  play,  and  also  for  the  information  which  I  now 
offer.  This  play,  called  Btlirt^e  As  You  Lisf^  from  the  last  words  of 
its  prologue  (the  title  is  a  sort  of  ^i  You  Like  It),  was  always  described 
as  a  comedy,  and  \vz%  supposed  to  have  perished  :M  the  hands  of  the 
cook  of  Mr.  \Varburton»  once  Somerset  Herald,  That  menial  heated 
the  oven  with  precious  papers.  "  But  Colley  Cibbcr  had  mentioned 
having  seen  a  transcript  of  the  play,  with  the  stage  directions  inserted 
m  the  margin,  and  in  1844  tliis  transrript  turned  up.  The  lucky 
discoverer,  Mr.  Beltx^  was  fortunately  a  liberal  and  enlightened  man, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  making  a  present  of  it  to  the  public,  through 
the  medium  of  the  long  defunct  Percy  Society.  It  was  issued  in  184S 
under  the  nominal  editorship  of  Mr.  Crofton  Croker."  Colonel 
Cunningham  is  perfectly  dissatisfied  with  all  that  has  been  done  for 
the  text,  whether  by  the  editor  or  by  a  critic  in  the  Shakespeare 
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Society's  papers,  and  he  has  gone  very  reverently  through  the  work* 
Some  few  pasiiages  are  lost,  but  none  whose  absence  mars  the 
,cc  of  the  text  Except  to  those  who  happen  to  possess  the 
of  the  Percy  Society,  Believe  As  You  List  has  tlierefore  been 
inaccessible  until  Colonel  Cunningham's  volume  appeared,  last  year. 
Now,  of  course,  the  recovered  play  is  safe  for  ever — for  the  eternity 
of  play-literature,  at  all  events.  Let  us  do  what  we  can  for  the  further 
preservation  of  the  work,  in  the  event  of  magazine  hterature  surviving 
that  of  tlie  stage* 

I  can  imagine  that  better  dramas  liave  perished,  yet  there  is  great 

power  here,  derived  in  main  from  the  dramatist's  fidelity  in  presenting 

the  idea  of  that  terrible  Ancient  Rome,  and  her  world-wide  tyranny^ 

To  illustrate  this,  Massingcr,  with  an  art  that  boldly  disregarded  all 

fule»  hturies  us  over  sea  and  land,  as  will  1>e  felt  when  I  mention  that 

*  scene  **  is  laid  in  Carthage,  Bithynia,  Calliix>lis,  Syracuse.     It 

be  convenient  to  those  who  have  not  at  hand  the  map  of  the 

world  as  known   to  the  ancients,  to  be  reminded  that  between 

Carthage  and  Bithynia  there  He,  bee-flight,  a  good  many  more  than  a 

thousand  milea     The  play  begins  in  Carthage,  and  ihen  we  make  a 

straight  run  to  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  retracing  our  way  take 

Calli|Kilis,  and  then  Syracuse — Massinger  had  looked  at  his  Orbis 

Vdcribus  Noius^  for  the  points  lie  along  a  straightish  line.     But,  go 

where  we  will,  there  come — 

"iJclo/s  fAsc^js,  gory  ax-head,  and  the  she*  wolfs  glance  of  flame/' 

he  sxory  is  that  of  the  last  days  of  Anliochus,  king  of  Lower  Asia. 

ent)'*iwo  years  before  the  play  opens,  this  particularly  unfortunate 
iDonarch  (for  whom,  with  all  our  symp;ithy  for  virtue  in  distress  it  is 
Hthcr  hard  to  weep,  for  he  weeps  so  lavishly  for  himselQ  was  defeated 
J^  Ae  Romans,  who  slaughtered  twelve  thousand  of  his  soldiers.  He 
i'^  supposed  to  have  fallen  with  them,  but  he  escaped,  with  three 
attcndantii,  sailed  for  Corinth,  and  thence  to  India,  where  he  spent 
Diiny  years  with  the  gymnosophists.  Whatever  iiiidi  these  halfnaketl 
pMosophers  held,  they  certainly  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  extinction, 
M  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  recently  told  us  that  the  Buddhists  were 
^sdy  iiiargcd  with  doing,  for  Antiochus,  when  in  one  of  his  many 
tWttWes,  talks  about  peril  to  his  soul.     Well,  having  lived  out  of 

•c^v "*■'  he  was  tired  of  that  retirement,  the  king  resolves  to  come 

Id  .  which  was  then  a  proud  city,  holding  terms  with  Rorne^ 

iBtl  cnteitaining  a  Roman  Ambassador,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  much, 
TllC  kings  intention  is  to  be  recognised  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
Aen  to  demand  from  Rome  the  restoration  of  his  sovereignly.     To 
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do  him  justice,  he  avows,  in  the  opening  dialogue  with  a  Stoic,  in 
sight  of  Carthage,  that  he  has  the  smallest  hope  of  success ;  and  even 
the  Stoic's  suggestion  that  the  mother  of  Antiochus  was  a  Roman, 
and  therefore  that  he  may  expect  favour  from  many  noble  families, 
fails  to  make  him  believe  that — 

"  Rome  will  restore  one  foot  of  earth  that  may 
Diminish  her  vast  empire." 

Bad  as  his  chances  seem,  they  are  presently  made  worse ;  for  when 
the  Stoic  leaves  liim,  advising  him  to  be  bold  and  heroic,  the  unlucky 
king  is  set  upon  by  his  three  attendants,  who  are  equally  convinced 
with  himself  that  he  is  destined  to  ill-fortune,  and  therefore  think 
that  their  best  course  is  to  secure  what  plunder  they  can.  The  king 
was  dressed  in  a  way  becoming  his  station,  but  Chrysalus,  Syrus,  and 
Geta  not  only  take  his  rings  and  money,  but  his  royal  clothes,  and 
leave  him  in  the  habit  of  a  beggar.  One  of  the  treacherous  and 
cold-blooded  scoundrels,  in  fact,  sends  him  a  small  coin,  and  an 
insulting  letter,  bidding  him  forget  that  he  was  a  king,  and  turn 
mendicant  Whereat,  not  unnaturally,  poor  Antiochus  weeps  pro- 
fusely, and  wishes  that  he  were  on  the  top  of  a  pyramid,  whence  he 
might  tell  all  the  world  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  fate  of  one  who  had 
been  so  noble  and  splendid,  and  now  was  so  miserable.  Ha^'ing 
complained  at  great  length,  he  remarks  that  complaints  are  weak  and 
womanish,  and  resolves  to  struggle  with  his  fortune,  and  not  to  be 
dejected.  He  goes  on  his  way  to  Carthage.  As  nothing  helps  the 
interest  of  a  drama  so  much  as  an  idea  of  the  chief  actor,  I  will 
venture  to  suggest  to  those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Macready  in 
"Werner"  (and  should  "rejoice  therefor"),  that  I  picture  the 
Antiochus  of  Massinger  as  much  such  a  figure  ;  and  had  that  master 
of  his  art  revived  this  play,  the  figure  would  have  been  a  memory. 

We  are  next  in  a  street  in  Carthage,  and  we  are  introduced  to  an 
original  character.  This  is  Berecinthius,  the  Flamen  of  Cybele.  I 
wish  we  had  the  original  cast  of  this  play.  I  am  certain  that  there 
was  some  fat  man,  or  player  of  fat  men,  for  whom  this  part  was 
written.  Otherwise,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  his  being  a 
Flamen-Falstaff.  But  Berecinthius  is  very  big,  and  his  bigness  is 
jested  at  by  others,  and  by  himself,  and  to  the  brave,  fat  old  priest's 
credit  be  it  said,  at  a  time  when  few  men  and  fewer  priests  have  the 
courage  to  jest.  He  hates  the  Romans,  and  especially  does  he  hate 
their  ambassador,  Flaminius.  This  man  is  a  terrible  assertor  of  the 
majesty  of  Rome,  and  he  is  also  a  tyrant  who  enjoys  the  cruelties 
which  he  inflicts  in  the  name  of  the  republic.     He  has  a  fatal  smile, 
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of  which  we  hear  when  he   is  going  to  do  anything  particularly 
sa%*age  or  treacherous, 

Flamen-Falstaff  has  got  a  capital  grievance  in  hand.     Rome  is 
supposed  to  protect  her  vassalsL    But  Carthaginian  vessels  have  been 
ptandering  those  of  some  Asian  merchants,  and  Flaminius  has  not 
interfered.    The  poor  merchants  make  plaint  to  the  priest  of  Cybelei. 
and  the  Ambassador,  entering,  is  attacked  by  Berecinthius  in  the 
severest  manner,  and  called  to  account  for  his  conduct.   The  Roman 
is  contemptuously  haughty,  and  scoflfs  at  the  pursy  advocate,  but  is  at 
length  enraged  into  menace  ;  tells  the  coraplainers  that  they  shall  be 
pulverised  wUi  iron  hammers  if  they  say  more,  and  hints  to  the 
Flamen  that  men  have  been  hanged  for  inciting  Roman  \ussals  to 
sedition.     Flaminius  stalks  off,   leaving  the  priest  to  rave  and  the 
despoiled  merchants  to  wail,  and  call  those  terque  quaUrque  heati 
who  died  on  the  field  with  Antiochus,     It  is  highly  convenient,  not 
to  say  rather  curious,  that  they  should  take  that  moment  for  recount- 
ing what  happened  twenty-two  years  before,  for  the  next  moment 
Antiochus  enters.     He  demands  charity  to  a  poor  man,  *'  as  they  are 
[Asians'*  (the  "as"  hath  a  meaning  not  in  the  dictionaries,  but  well 
understood  by  lovers  of  poetry),  and  is  instantly  recognised  by  the 
I  three  merchants.     His  voice,  his  features,  the  marks  of  wounds,  all 
identify  him.     I  am  going  to  make  a  remark  in  vindication  of  those 
who,  as  I  said  above,  supposed  this  play  to  be  a  comedy.    Tradition 
may  have  handed  down  the  next  passage.     The  Flamen  recognises 
I  1  certain  holloHTiess  in  the  king's  under  jaw,  occasioned  by  the  loss 
I  of  a  tooth  pulled  out  by  his  chirurgeon.     One  of  the  merchants,  for 
I   further  confirmation,  asks  that  dentist's  nameJ  The  king  gives  it,  and 
I    their  last  doubt  vanishes,     **  May  Asia  once  more  flourish  I  **  they 
I    Cry  with  shouts.     The  priest  then  offers  to  provide  fit  garments  for 
I    Aatiochus,  that  he  may  present  himself  to  the  Carthaginian  Senate. 
I      The  Roman  Ambassador,  ever  vigilant,  is  informed  that  a  man, 
I    <^Vmg  himself  Antiochus,  is  receiving  homage  in  Carthage.     He  re- 
I    "sarks  that  two  persons  have  already  been  executed  for  that  imposture, 
I    *od  that  a  third  shall  share  their  fate.     He  sends  to  his  friend  Amil- 
I    <^,  the  Prince  of  the  Senate,  to  beg  that  the  Jt7/-d'/><j/?/  Antiochus  may 
I    J^  arrested.     Wliethcr  the  king  was  really  killed  or  not,  Flaminius 
I    oUm-es  that  it  is  for  the  safety  of  Rome  that  he  should  be  believed 
I    'lta4.    While  his  messenger  is  gone,  three  men  desire  speech  of  the 
I   Roimn.     He  admits  them,  and  they  prove  to  be  the  attendants  of 
I   At'     '  ;     V.  liohave  come  to  curry  favour  witli  omnipotent  Rome, 
\\'  ig  the  approach  of  Antiochus  to  Carthage.     Flaminius 

I  ifccu  to  disbelieve  in  the  identity,  whereon  they,  who  have  served 
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iO  long  with  the  king,  give  such  distinct  and  detailed  evidence,  that 
the  Ambassador  asks  them  whether  the  facts  arc  known  to  any  but 
themselves*  They  are  not  The  rascals  confess  that  they  robbed 
their  master,  and  hope  that  he  has  hanged  himself  Flaminius,  with 
hit  pleasant  smile,  makes  them  promise  that  they  wiO  tell  no  one 
ebc,  and  offers  them  sanctuary  in  his  house,  lest  the  robbery  be  urged 
Jfiinst  them.  Need  I  say  that  the  villains  rejotce  as  they  are  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Secretary'  of  Legation,  who  is  charged  to 
*how  them  all  hospitality  ?  They  do  not  see  in  the  smile,  or  hear  in 
the  [iromise  that  when  tliey  next  come  out  they  shall  not  fear  who 
te«$  them,  the  hint  given  to  the  secretary, 


**  A  pill  of  sublimated  mercur}- 
As  sugar  to  their  wine." 


Tliey  are  promptly  dispatched,  and  we  seem  to  be  rather  glad  tl 
vengeance  has  lost  so  little  time. 

Carthage's  Senate  is  in  session,  and  discussing  the  Antiochus 
question.  The  noble  President  is  for  an  honourable  course,  whereas 
the  noble  Lord  Hanno,  who  knows  the  value  Rome  sets  on  .Asia,  her 
only  profitable  conquest,  thinks  there  is  danger  in  not  surrendering 
her  enemy.  The  noble  Lord  Asdrubal  is  for  handing  over  Antiochus 
to  the  Ambassador.  Finally,  it  is  carried,  without  a  division,  that 
the  king  and  the  Roman  shall  both  be  heard.  Flaminius  enters, 
loftily,  and  at  once,  in  the  liaughtiest  way,  takes  the  Senate  to  task 
for  being  so  slow  in  doing  right  to  Rome.  Her  declaring  Antiochus 
dead,  and  tins  man  an  impostor,  ought  to  be  enough  for  Carthage. 
But  the  Punic  spirit  is  roused,  and  the  Senate  will  not  be  dictated  ta 
The  alleged  Antiochus  shall  be  heard.  He  enters,  habited  as  a  king, 
und  attended  by  Flamen-Falstaff,  and  the  three  Asians. 

Antiochus  declares  himself,  makes  an  eloquent  speech,  anJ 
apprises  some  whom  he  sees  around  him  that  he  remembers  them  at 
his  own  court  in  their  humbler  days.  He  makes  a  deep  impression .; 
but  the  Roman  charges  him  with  being  either  an  apostate  Jew  or  a 
cheating  Greek,  and  describes  the  death  of  the  real  Antiochus,  and 
the  golden  urn  and  royal  monument  which  were  accorded  by  the  lenity 
of  the  conquerors.  He  then  denounces  the  abettors  of  the  impostor, 
among  them  "a  turbulent  Flamen,  grown  fit  with  idleness.*'  *rhat 
obese  clergyman  retorts  with  language  which  was  no  doubt  %'ery 
abusive,  from  what  follows ;  but  here  is  one  of  ^^  chasms  in  the 
text  However,  as  the  President  informs  him  that  his  goddess, 
Cybele,  has  saved  him  from  a  whipping,  and  has  him  extruded,  and 
as  he  himself  admits,  he  goes  to  "roar  his  ivTongs  out,*^  we  may 
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that  he  used  his  best  oratory*  The  dis-establishmeiit  of  this 
[  spiritual  oiator  being  eflfected,  Fkminius  demands  the  surrender  of 
Antiochus.  The  king  delivers  a  long  and  pathetic  protest,  and  in 
further  proof  of  his  claim,  puts  in  a  memorial  of  a  long  past  transac- 
tion between  his  own  court  and  Carthage,  and  this,  on  examination^  is 
found  exactly  to  agree  with  the  senatorial  records.  The  pertinacious 
Roman  at  once  explains  that  this  is  done  by  magic,  and  refuses  to 
hear  more — Rorae*s  honour  is  taxed  He  departs,  desiring  the  Senate 
to  consider  what  it  is  to  luve  Kome  as  friend  or  enemy.  The  Senate 
takes  a  middle  course,  is  inclined  to  believe  in  Antiochus,  but  cannot 
protect  him  as  a  king  until  he  has  other  recognition,  wishes  him  to  go 
elsewhere  for  justice,  but  will  not  give  him  up  to  Rome,  Antiochus 
[  despairs. 

^'  Poor  men,  tLough  fallen,  may  rise  \  but  kings  like  me, 
If  once  by  fortune  slaved,  are  ne'er  set  free." 

Still  in  Carthage  as  the  third  act  opens*     The  Roman  is  plotting 

I  for  the  destruction  of  the  king.    The  detail  need  not  be  told,     "  The 

'corpulent  Flam  en,"  who,  like  many  fat  men,  likes  to  have  his  own 

way,  has  induced  Antiochus  to  fly  with  him^  and  to  fly  so  far  as  the 

Court  of  Prusias,  King  of  Bithy^iia,  which  is,  as  I  have  said,  by  the 

Black  Sea,     This  king,  and  his  queen,  had  been  close  friends  with 

Antiochus  in  the  days  of  his  glory.     According  to  the  fashion  of  our 

amoestors,  this  change  of  scene  is  instantaneously  effected,  and  we 

Mt  out  of  Western  Africa  and  in  Eastern  Asia.     The  journey  has 

fatigued  the  king  a  litde,  but  the  fat  Flamen  has  held  out  nobly,  and 

Has  gone  on  to  ensure  a  reception  for  Antiochus.     At  length,  thank 

tHc  gods,  we  get  a  lady  on  the  stage,  not  a  single  feminine  utterance 

*ttting  been  heard  until  the  tragedy  is  half  over.     The  gentle  Queen 

of  ?nisias  has  little  to  say  now»  but  when  she  receives  the  salute  of 

Antiochus,  she  remarks  that  she  never  kissed  any  other  man  before, 

*wt  her  husband      She,   at  least,  is  no  Queen  Guinever    King 

^uiias  talks  boldly,  will  protect  Antiochus,  and  consider  how  to 

'^^torc  to  him  his  own,  meantime  will  be  his  host*     The  royal  party 

^^>  Flamen-Falstaff  exults.     He  has  done  it  all,  and  he  wilt  do 

«attdi  more.     He  will  do  it  lest  the  increase  of  his  size 

**  Should  metamorphose  me  into  the  shape 
Of  a  great  tortoise,  and  1  shall  appear 
A  cipher,  or  a  round  man,  what  yott  will. 
Jeer  nt  ray  bulk,  and  spare  not" 

He  wiH  begin  by  tlte  trilling  achievement  of  driving  the  Romans  out 
o^Aiifl.    Then,  leaguing  with  Carthage  and  with  Egypt,  he  will  him- 
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self  take  the  command  of  the  army,  march  on  Rome,  and  fill  Tiber 
with  the  carcasses  of  men,  women,  and  children,  be  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  senators,  and  have  his  enemy  Flaminius  led  like  a  dog  in 
a  chain. 

By  the  Nine  Gods,  there  is  Flaminius !  He  too  has  come,  and  it 
is  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  Rome,  who  have  superseded  him  at 
Carthage,  and  sent  him  to  capture  Antiochus.  ''What  have  I  to  do 
wi^theeV  stammers  the  poor  quaking  fat  priest?  ** You'll  know 
at  leisure,"  replies  the  Roman,  and  passes  on. 

Flaminius  has  secured  the  Prime  Minister  of  Prusias,  an  official 
who  desires  certain  Roman  honours,  and  who  is  bribed  to  advise  the 
vacillating  King  of  Bithynia  to  give  up  Antiochus.  Prusias  is  for  some 
time  defiant,  but  the  thunder  of  Rome  is  poured  out  in  such  s 
tremendous  volley,  and  is  echoed  so  effectively  by  the  treacherous 
Premier,  that  the  king  yields,  and  when  Antiochus  comes  in  it  is  to 
be  informed  that  he  must  be  delivered  up.  In  vain  the  poor  exiled 
monarch  pleads  piteously  for  mercy,  and  prays  to  be  set  alive  in  a 
desert  rather  than  be  handed  over  to  cruel  Flaminius ;  in  vain  does 
the  gentle  queen,  rousing  for  the  first  time  in  her  wedded  life  to 
give  her  lord  counsel,  point  out  that  he  is  doing  a  shameful  deed, — 
one  that  a  woman  would  recoil  from.  Antiochus  is  borne  off  guarded. 
The  Flamen,  too,  would  retire  ;  but  Flaminius,  with  his  fatal  smile, 
begs  that  priest  to  accompany  him.  Poor  Berecinthius  has  a  guess 
at  what  is  likely,  and  remarks,  in  his  Falstafiian  way, — 

**  The  comfort  is,  whether  I  drown  or  hang, 
I  shall  not  be  long  about  it" 

We  are  in  Callipolis.  A  mischievous  "  scenic  artist "  (Mr.  Stan- 
field  and  Mr.  David  Roberts  were  scene-painters),  who  wished  to 
puzzle  a  manager  who  had  told  him  to  get  up  this  play,  might  ask 
him  which  of  the  seven  cities  called  Callipolis  he  pleased  to  mean. 
It  would  not  much  matter,  but  the  one  in  Massinger's  eye  was  in  the 
line  from  Bithynia  to  Sicily.  The  scene  is  in  the  street,  and  there  is 
some  talk  between  an  oldish,  rough  Proconsul  and  a  gallant  young 
captain  about  a  most  fascinating  Traviata  who  has  recently  arrived^ 
and  who  is  turning  the  heads  of  all  the  un-virtuous.  As  the  light- 
hearted  soldier  cannot  show  his  friend  a  photograph  of  the  lady,  he 
proposes  to  take  him  to  see  her,  but  the  other  with  a  very  plain  and 
comprehensive  curse  declines,  and  then  Flaminius,  who  has  arrived 
with  his  prisoners,  enters.  He  knows  the  Proconsul,  and  wants  his 
advice.  It  is  true  that  Antiochus  is  in  prison,  but  the  state  of  feeling 
in  Asia  makes  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  proclaimed  and  recog- 
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ised  there  as  an  impostor.     The  most  effective  way  to  manage  this 

ould  be  to  get  him  to  confess  that  he  had  assumed  the  name  of 

iVing.     The  rough  and  ready  Proconsul  suggests  torture,  as  a  certain 

means  of  producing  this ;    but   Flaminius  has  seen  enough  of  his 

ictim  to  disbelieve  in  its  efficacy.     He  has  done  his  best  to  make 

Antiochus  kill  himself  in  despair,  and  at  that  moment  the  king  com- 

[pletes  three  days  of  starvation.     The  rough  and  ready  Proconsul 

luggests  a  few  hours  more.    But  Flaminius  has  an  idea  that  if  some 

*  place  of  rest"  could  be  offered  to  the  poor  king,  and  pleasure  and 

sccuril}*  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  he  would  be  likely  to  jield. 

Thereupon  occurs  to  the  Proconsul  the  extraordinary  idea  of 
Blending  the  beautiful  and  all-victorious  Traviata  to  fascinate  Antiochus 
into  selling  his  birth-right  for  a  handsome  mess  of  pottage — let  us 
^TW^poiagty  which  means  a  good  deal.  They  first,  however,  have  a 
dagger  and  a  halter  conveyed  to  him.  He  is  enraged  at  the  dis- 
courtesy that  wnll  not  even  provide  him  an  executioner,  and  then  he 
resists  all  temptation  to  suicide. 

"My  better  angel, 
Tbougli  wanting  power  to  alter  fate,  discovers 
Their  hellish  purposes.     Yes*  yes,  'tis  so, 
My  body*s  death  will  not  suffice*  they  aim  at 
My  souPs  perdUton*     And  shall  I,  to  shun 
A  few  more  hours  of  misery,  betray  her  ? 
No,  she  b  free  still,  ftnd  shaU  j<?  ntum 
Pnm  whemtshe  came,  and  in  her  pureness  triumph.*' 

1  need  not  detail  the  scene  in  the  prison  where  the  lady  carries 
out  the  orders  of  her  patrons.  After  the  above  speech,  which  does 
honour  to  gymnosophy,  it  is  clear  that  the  king  is  not  likely  to  yield 
to  the  seductions  of  a  personage  of  that  sort  He  speedily  discovers 
W  innocence,  and  admiration  of  liimself,  to  be  assumed,  and  apprises 
^r  of  that  discovery^  and  of  his  opinion  of  her,  in  language  which 
no  mistake  in  her  mind,  or  the  reader's.     La  Traviata  goes 

t  nirsing  and  raging,  and  tearing  off  her  clothes,  declaring  in  her 
•^ll»  that  she  will  never  more  wear  a  rag  that  he  hath  breathed  on. 
T^c  Proconsul  and  Flaminius  enter,  and  order  Antiochus  away,  as 
wc  tttppose,  to  death,     **  Death  ends  all,  however,"  says  the  poor 

And  tljcy  do  hang  the  fat  Flamen  Falstaff,  and  one  of  the  merchants, 
'^imus  hinted  that  such  things  had  been  done  to  sedition-mongers, 
*^  now  his  hint  is  illustrated.  **  At  leisure  '*  the  Flamen  discovers 
*fcil  he  has  to  do  with  Flaminius.  We  are  at  the  place  of  execution, 
fcnedothius  has  been  cruelly  treated  in  prison,  stan  ed,  and  ordered 
Vol.  IV.,  N.  S.  1869.  <» 
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to  sen'e  himself,  as  Bnicd  said,  truthfully,  live  cattle  were  sensed  in 

Abyssinia.  Now  they  are  going  to  kiU  the  poor  round  man.  He 
bears  his  fate  like  a  brave  round  man,  and  being  a  priest^  denies  that 
there  are  any  gods  or  goddesses,  else  his  goddess,  being  the  mother  of 
them,  would  have  helped  him.  He  does  not  care  what  happens  to 
him  in  the  otlier  world,  Cerberus  may  eat  him  witli  all  three  heads  at 
once,  if  he  likes.  But  he  makes  a  bargain  that  he  shall  not  be  stuifed 
and  shown  about  like  an  elephant  in  this  world.  Promised  a  grave, 
and  a  big  onci  old  Flamen  FalstalT  goes  merrily  to  grace  a  gibbet. 

Flaminius  and  the  Proconsul  then  resolve  on  a  public  exposure  of 
the  unhappy  Antiochus,  and  the  king,  '*  riding  on  an  ass,  his  Cice 
turned  to  the  hinder  part,"  is  brought  in  derision  through  Callipolis» 
crowTied  with  a  paper  on  which  his  imposture  is  proclaimed,  and  he 
is  then  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys*  He  bears  the  first  part  of  the 
punishment  so  nobly  that  the  spectators  weep  for  him.  Then,  with 
his  head  shaven,  and  in  a  slavc*s  dress,  he  is  once  more  brought 
before  the  Roman,  and  is  offered  pardon  and  happiness  for  life,  if  he 
will  own  himself  a  cheat     His  reply  is  fine  : — 


**  Do  what  you  plane, 

I  nm  in  your  power,  but  itUl  Antiochus, 

King  of  the  Lower  Asia— no  impostor — 

Tliat,  four  and  twenty  years  since,  lost  a  battle. 

Anil  challenge  now  mine  own,  which  t)fannous  Rome 

With  violence  keeps  from  me." 


I 


He  is  then  despatched  to  the  galley,  to  be  chained  to  an  oar  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  last  act  opens  in  Syracuse,  and  we  learn  why  only  one  of  the 
three  Asian  merchants  died  with  the  Flamen.  The  two  others  were 
pardoned,  on  their  recantation  of  the  testimony  they  had  borne  to 
ihe  identity  of  Antiochus.  They  now  tell  the  trutli  to  Marcellus,  the 
Proconsul  of  Sicily,  who  has  reasons  of  state  for  making  dose  inquiries 
into  the  conduct  of  Flaminius,  and  who  has  received  a  letter,  of  much 
importance,  which  he  does  not  explain.  Then  we  have  a  Utile  more 
feminine  interest  introduced.  Cornelia,  the  fair  wife  of  Marcellu^ 
has  known  Antiochus  of  old,  and  desires  to  see  the  man  who  gives 
himself  out  to  be  the  king,  Flaminius  has  arrived  with  his  victim,, 
and  Marcellus,  to  plexise  his  wafe,  requests  that  the  prisoner  be 
paraded  before  them  ;  Flaminius  consents,  and  orders  the  chains  of 
Antiochus  to  be  taken  oiT,  and  Uut  he  be  brought  into  the  Hall  of 
the  Proconsul  Antiochus  supposes  that  some  new  tormtnt  is  in 
store  for  him,  and  i<;  greatly  shocked  at  learning  that  he  is  to  be  con- 
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frontefl  with  Marcellus  and  Cornelia,  the  one  his  friend  in  other  days, 
the  latter  his  mistress^  in  the  honourable  and  chivalric  sense  of  the 
word^hc  had,  in  short,  worn  her  favours  and  done  battle  for  her 
name.  Bui  he  must  obe)%  and  he  is  conducted  into  the  presence  of 
Cornelia,  Marcellus,  and  Fiaminius.  The  two  former  at  once  are 
convinced  that  he  is  the  king,  and  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Fiaminius^  a  test  is  used  An tiochus  points  out  from  among  a 
number  of  swords,  one  which  he  had  long  ago  given  to  Marcellus. 
Then  the  king  recognises  an  armlet  worn  by  the  lady,  and  also  his 
gift — nay,  he  describes  a  secret  engraving  in  it.  A  Moorish  female 
attendant  on  Cornelia  falls  at  the  feet  of  her  long  lost  and  belovecl 
mooarch.  Then  a  final  and  more  delicate  proof  is  given.  Antiochus 
salts  leave  to  whisper  with  Cornelia,  and  reminds  the  lady  that  once, 
when  they  were  young,  he  sought  to  lead  her  astray,  and  tliat  she  was 
on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  his  better  angel  recalled  him  to  the 
path  of  honour.      Cornelia  answers  him  not,  but,   turning  to  the 

others,  exclaims — 

**  This  b 
The  Kinj;  Antiochu*^  as  sure  as  I  am 
The  daughter  of  my  mother.*' 

At  length,  therefore,  the  unfortunate  king  is  recognised  by  such 
witnesses  as  must  be  heard,  even  at  Rome.  Fiaminius  rages,  issues 
his  last  cruel  order,  that  Antiochus  be  sent  back  to  the  galley,  and 
have  his  chains  doubled,  and  promises  himself  pleasure  in  watching 
his  sufferings. 

But  Rome  can  be  stern  to  others  than  her  enemies.  The  Pro- 
consul suddenly  arrests  Fiaminius,  on  the  charge,  proved  by  the  two 
Asian  merchants,  of  having  taken  bribes  from  Carthage  to  permit  the 
plunder  of  the  vessels  of  the  great  republic.  The  letter  Marcellus 
had  produced  was  the  warrant  to  do  justice  on  Fiaminius.  He  is 
ftinoved  to  prison. 

And  the  hunted  Antiochus,  on  whom  a  ray  of  hope  now  damis,  for 
the  last  lime,  exclaims — 

**  How  a  smile 
LAboun»  to  break  forth  from  mc." 

Alas  I  the  smile  may  spare  its  labour.  The  Proconsul  reluctantly 
^ttDOunces  that  the  king  is  to  be  placed,  under  close  guard,  in  the 
terrible  and  lonely  island  of  Gyaros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  whither 
Home  banished  her  criminals,  but  kept  I  hem  not  long. 

*•  Then,  if  *ti»  easy 
'     r  rMphesy*  1  b«vtf  not  long  t«  liw/* 
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Such  is  the  story  of  Beltane  as  You  List  The  drama  resembles 
one  of  the  ancient  plays  in  respect  of  the  concentration  of  tragic 
interest  on  one  head,  and  a  pathetic  interest  is  aroused  by  the 
inveterate  hostility  of  fate,  which  is  never  weary  of  tormenting  the 
unhappy  king.  When  he  rouses  himself  against  his  destiny,  he  pre- 
sents a  noble  figure;  and  though  he  is  often  too  lachrymose  for 
modern  ideas  of  manly  dignity,  his  afflictions  may  well  justify  hb 
grief;  and  we  may  remember  that  the  drama  was  sketched  in  days 
when  self-command  was  not  esteemed  the  prime  virtue  of  manhood. 
'I'hc  play,  curiously  re-introduced  to  the  world,  as  I  have  said,  after 
long  obscurity,  is  not  a  great  one,  but  is  worth  a  perusal  It  is  due' 
to  Colonel  Cunningham  to  add  that  he  has  made  short  work,  by  the 
aid  of  dates,  with  the  idea  that  the  woes  of  Charles  the  First  were 
sought  to  be  illustrated,  and  affirms  his  belief  that  it  was  the  story  of 
Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  deposed  by  Philip  the  Second,  that  was 
in  Massingcr  s  view,  and  hence,  we  being  at  peace  with  Spain,  royal 
licence  was  refused  to  the  drama,  when  first  tendered  to  Sir  Henry 
Herbert. 

Shirley  Brooks. 
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,'j^OME  time  ago  we  expressed  an  opinion  that  English 
v'^  <*    yachts  are  now  better  rigged,  better  as  sea  boats^  and 
<l'(^ '^V   ^^^^^^  sailers,  on  or  off  the  wind,  than  any  of  American 
iKj^i®  build ;    and  we  expected  that  the  recent  season  would 
hsx  put  such  an  opinion  to  the  test*     That,  however,  was  not  done 
itJ  any  satisfactory  degree ;  as  the  only  match  either  of  the  American 
pchts  that  have  visited  us  this  year  actually  sailed  in  w*as  one  from 
Cherbourg  to  the  Nab  Light  and  back,     A  seven-knot  topsail  breeze 
^ly  prevailed,  and  the  Datm^/fss  wsls  beaten  on  ever>^  point  of  sailing 
k'  the  E^ma  of  152  tons.     The  Gubiruere^  of  294  tons,  beat  them 
Wi;  and  jvo  adequate  excuse  was  made  for  the  ill  success  of  the 
American  )*acht.     It  is  true  she  carried  away  her  foretopmast,  but  as 
ske  directly  rigged  a  jury  one,  we  fail  to  see  that  it  seriously  interfered 
*nih  her  success.     Later  on,  both  the  Dauntless  and  Sappho  were 
^'igaged  in  a  match  from  Dieppe  to  the  Nab  Light  and  back  \  but 
^^fcumstances  occurred  which  prevented  both   taking  part  in   the 
*^ntest ;  and  this  w^as  to  be  regretted,  as  the  strength  of  the  wind 
'•^Id  have  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  that  respect     They  arrived 
^^  Dieppe  on  Sunday,  the   29th  of  August,   after  dark,  whilst  a 
^^fongwind  was  blowing  from  the  N,E.,  and  they  were  unable  to  run 
^c  wretched  entrance  to  the  harbour.     They  consequently  lay  to 
^ncJcr  close-reefed  canvas  outside,  and  about  midnight  it  blew  a  hard 
•^dsnum's  gale.    From  the  account  that  we  heard  from  persons  who 
^^^rc  on  board,  the  dirtiness  of  the  night  caused  no  little  consterna- 
tion among  the  passengers  on  board  the  American  yachts  ;  and  how- 
ever adapted  they  may  be  for  the  long  seas  of  the  Atlantic,  they  are 
^^Sjttited  to  the  short,  chopping,  and  powerful  seas  of  the  Channel, 
'^an  American,  who  was  on  the  Dauntkss^  said  in  our  hearing  :  — 
These  channel  seas  not  only  roll  a  vessel  about,  but  take  hold  of 
*^and  give  her  a  shaking,  and  then  drop  her  down  into  a  hollow.'^ 
n^e  result  was  that  the  Siipp/io  carried  away  some  of  the  iron  work 
^fher  bowsprit,  and  put  back  to  Cowes  ;  and  the  Z>aun//fss^s  ctqw^ 
^^»cn  they  got  into  Dieppe  harbour,  at  3  p.m.  on  Monday  afternoon, 
^^ing  been  without  rest  thirty  hours,  were  too  exhausted  to  com- 
"       ft  maldi  which  in  nil  iffobabihtv  would  last  anoVhet  iNxei^Vi 
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four  hours.  The  Cambria  was  there  ready  to  start,  but  the  idiot  i.. 
charge  of  the  steamboat  engaged  to  tow  her  outside  failed  to  turn  up 
m  time,  and  the  dock  gates  were  closed  against  her.  Had  the 
American  yachts  started,  it  would  have  been  said  that  the  owner  of 
the  Cambria  was  unwilling  to  face  them  in  a  strong  wind  ;  but  we 
are  mcHned  to  believe  that  Mr.  Ashbury  has,  if  anything,  shown  a 
little  too  much  zeal  in  his  endeavours  to  meet  them.  He  has,  per- 
l^ps,  been  fooled ;  for  he,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  American  yachts  were 
visttmg  this  countr)'  for  the  express  purpose  of  trying  conclusions 
against  English  yachts,  as  the  Afntrica  did  in  185 1. 

So  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging*  the  Americans  have  n 
behaved  very  well  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Ashbiiry*s  challenge  of 
October  3rd  was  straightforward  and  definite,  and  deserv^ed  serious 
and  practical  consideration  ;  but  the  answers  it  evoked  were  by  no 
ineans  satisfactory.  The  challenge  stipulated  that  the  chosen  vessel 
for  each  race  should  not  be  more  than  ten  per  cent,  larger  than  the 
Cambria ;  and  directly  Ii!r.  Bennett  accepted  a  portion  of  the 
challenge  relating  to  a  match  from  Cowes  to  New  York,  the  objec- 
tion was  raised  that  the  Daunikss  was  considerably  more  than  ten 
per  cent  larger  than  the  Cambria,  This  was  denied  in  the  American 
papers,  and  a  long  correspondence  on  tonnage  and  measurement  was 
the  result  This  correspondence  le^l  to  no  practical  result,  and  the 
question  of  the  Ocean  Match  was  left  open  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Dauntifss  during  the  last  week  in  July  at  Cowes,  In  the  meantime 
the  American  press  indulged  in  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  sensation 
writing  about  the  Cambria  and  her  owner,  one  paper  in  particylar 
being  extremely  offensive  in  the  tone  it  adopted.  The  bad  taste  of 
this  was  the  more  noticeable  as  the  owner  of  the  Dan  tit  less  is  part 
proprietor  of  the  paper  in  question.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  depre- 
cate the  improprieties  of  New  York  journalism,  as  the  American 
gentlemen  for  whose  entertainment  such  unparalleled  rudeness  of 
speech  is  intended  have  evidently  very  different  notions  of  courtesy 
and  good  breeding  to  those  that  are  prevalent  in  this  country. 
Directly  the  Dauntless  appeared  at  Cowes,  the  saihng  committee  of 
the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  offered  to  forego  the  cuslomar)^  restriction 
of  the  match  for  the  Queen's  Cup,  and  invited  the  owner  of  the 

_X>auntles5  to  compete  {km  it.  This  he  declined  doing,  and  he  a!so 
abstained  from  taking  part  in  any  of  the  open  matches,  Thw 
certainly  w^as  a  malter  that  entirely  concerned  himself^  and  if  he 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  that  the  Dauntins  had  no  chance  against 

English  yachts  in  **  inland  waicts "  no  one  will  blame  him  for  not 
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er  tnstde»  or  round  the  Isle  of  Wight.     If,  however^  he  had 
fiUrted  it  would  have  put  such  a  concUision  to  a  practical  test,  and 
we  should  have  been  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  judging  the 
merits  of  American  yachts,  as  compared  with  our  own,  when  sailing 
on  a  good  working  breeze  and  moderately  rough  sea.     It  is  sheer 
nonsense  and  unmeaning  boasting  to  talk  of  a  three  thousand  miles 
dMirse  as  a  means  of  testing  the  speed  and  qualities  of  such  vessels, 
and  one  that  requires  as  much  sea  room* as  a  liner  to  w^ork  in,  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  racing  yacht.     But  whatever  the 
alleged  advantages  of  the  Atlantic  course  are  for  American  yachts,  it 
is  probable  that  Mr.  Bennett  is  by  this  time  convinced  that,  if  strong 
winds  and  heavy  seas  were  the  only  con tlit ions  required  of  such   a 
cotirse,  they  might  be  found  without  going  farther  than  the  short 
hannel  passage  to  Dieppe.     Mr.  Bennett  might  have  declined  the 
lent  contests  solely  on   the  ground   that  Jhis  yacht    would   be 
measured  and  timed  by  the  absurd  Thames  rule  :  still  he  could  have 
objected   lo  this  rule,   and  then   perhaps    the  whole  question  of 
measurement  for  classing  in  races  would  have  been  J  practically  con- 
sidered and  definitely  setded.    But,  be  this  as  it  may,  had  she  started 
simply  as  an  experiment  to  discover  what  she  really  could  do  with 
OUT  yachts,  we  should  have  been  satisfied  ;  as  it  was,  w^e  w^ere  forced 
to  iJie  conclusion  that  there  are  no  more  "  Amerkas^"  and  that  Com- 
modore Sieven*s  renowned  schooner  has  been  succeeded  by  mere 
floating  hotels.     We  have  no  reason  to  think,  beyond  the  authority 
f  the  New   York  papers,  that  the   American  yachts   visited   this 
ountr)*^  for  any  purpose  beyond  the  ordinary^  one  of  cruising.     This, 
iaps^  is  the  true  explanation  of  w^hat  has  appeared  to  be  supine 
on  the  part  of  their  owners ;  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  reflect 
Si  the  manner  their  astute  yachtsmen  have  mocked  the  lavish  scribes 
of  tians-Atlantic  bunkum.     If  this  be  really  the  case,  we  truly  pity 
the  owner  of  the  Mdt<>r^  as  her  trials  and  victories   have   been 
hcmlded  and  anticipated  even  more  blatantly  than  the  illusive  ones 
<rf  the   Daufitlas  and   Sappho,      We   are,    however,    inclined  to  a 
Wicf  that  the  American  gentlemen  who  run  across  the   Atlantic  in 
tiicir  yachts  in  so  many  days,  hours,  and  minutes — w^e   forget  how 
few— did   intend  sailing  matches,  as  they  came  across   with  racing 
^xn  and  canvas,  and  intend  reducing  them  for  the  return  voyage. 
^citrtheless,   they   must  have   been    fully  determined  to  make  a 
^ncct  estimation  of   their  winning  chances   before   tliey   entered 
<ipon  any  contest ;  and  we  are  afraid  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
tnhnce  of  chances  was  found  to  be  against  them.     It  seem^,  \Md%- 
*>|&9ma  letter  pubJiiJjefl //I  a  contemporary — ^we  ate  not  awutfe  V^ 
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the  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Bennett,  but  it  evidently  has  his 
authority  for  its  expressions— that  the  owner  of  the  Dauntless  is  par- 
ticularly anxious  it  should  be  knosra  that  he  had  not  the  temerity  ta 
challenge  the  Cambria  first  or  last     The  letter  in  question  says : — 

P       **  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  n  misstai  erne  ill  iii  your  paragraph  reganT* 

tng  I  he  proposed  Intcrnalional  Atlantic  Vi\cht  Kace!     The  challenge  for  such  » 

mcc  cartic  from  the  owner  of  the  Camhtia^  and  nol  frt>m  the  owner  of  the  Daunt- 

Itss.     Early  la&t  winter  Mr.  A&hbur>^  l&iiued  a  series  of  chdUeu^cs  to  American 

yaditA,  one  of  which  wa^  for  a  race  fruin  Cowes  lo  New  York,  leaving  Cowc*. 

Sept,  l»     This  was  accepled  Ijy  ihe  o%vncr  of  the  Dauntless^  but  Mr.  Aihbury 

ttecliniCfl  to  sail  against  thai  vessel     After  the  arrival  of  the  Dauntifis  in  Englaml^ 

honcver,  Mr.  A«>hbiiry  challengetl  her  to  an  ocean  race  to  New  York.    Her  owner 

■  accepted  the  challenge^  and,  as  he   was  entitled  to  do  as  the  challcngetl  purty^ 

I  nflmcd  Sept.    15  as  the  day  of  starting.     That  did  not  suit  Mr.  Ashbury,  wbo> 

Bobjcctcd  to  encounter  the  supposed  dangers  of  the  etpiinoctial  galcs^  and  this  i& 

P-Ihe  true  reason  why  the  Atlanlic   race  did    not  lake  place.     The  owner  of  llic 

I}^ttnffess  then  pro]v>scd  to  mcc  the    Ctimhria  to  Madeira^  ^ailil1g  on  Sept,  I,  as 

lioth  vessels  could  prepare  themselves  for  such  a  race  by  that  tlay.     This  uras 

declined  by  Mr.  Ash  bury.     Wiih  thii^   exceplton»  all  challenge,*^  have  origiiuleil 

with  tlie  Cambria^  not  with  the  DtjNH(Ias^  and  every  challenge  for  an  oicait  race 

lias  been  accepted  by  the  owner  of  the  American  yacht. — D." 

To  this  an    editorial   note — ^apparently  written  from  statement? 
tmadc  by  the  owner  of  the  Cambria — is  ajjpcnile<:l»  and  we  cannot 
Picam   from  either  the  letter  or  the  note  that  Mr.  Ashburj'  was  ta 
blame  that  the  Atlantic  match  did  not  take  place ; — 

*•  [\Vc  willingly  insert  our  correspondent's  letter,  but  cannot  admit  thai  there 

was  a  misstatement  in  the  paragraph   in  rjucstion,  which  was  written  upon  the 

authority  of  the  owner  of  the   Camhrta.     The  facts  arc  briefly  these.     Shortly 

after  the  arrival  of  the  Dmtntless  at  Cowes  ^f  r,  Bennett  made  a  verbal  challenge 

to  Mr.  Ashbiiry  to  sail  the  Daunthss  agatn«>t  the  Camhna^  eitlier  rountl  the  Aiorc« 

or  to  Hew  York.     Mr.  Ashbary  look  time  to  consider  the  challenge  (which  was 

*pntc  «!islinct  fnoni  his  own  challen;je  of  the  i>rcviou5  year),  and,  during  the  week 

of  the  RoyaT  Yacht  Squadnin  Regatta,    he  wrote  to  Mr,  Bennett,   accepting  the 

ch,ill.*nge,  from  Cowes  to  New  York^  the  yachts  to  sail  on  the  1st  of  September. 

A  fortnight  elapsed  without  prixlucing  a  reply,  and,  considering  that  the  affair  was 

off,  Mr.  Ashbury  arranged  with  some  friends  for  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  Lt limns  of 

Sue/  ;    but  licing  anxious  that  there  should  lje  no  mii^imderstand I ng»  he  agsLiit 

wrnte^  about  the  23rd  of  August,  to  Mr.  Bcunelt,  calling  attenttoii  to  the  letter 

c  intaiiitug  the  acceptance  of  the  challenge,  and  rc^juesting  a  reply  within  twcniy- 

four  hour».     Mr,  Bennett  thereupon  tclc*graphed  lo  say  that  he  would  a^tept  Mr, 

Aihhury^s  (httlm^f^  and  sad  a  matdi  from  Cape  Clear  lo  New  York,  starting  on 

^be  15th  of  September,     A  meeting  sul:»so|UcntIy  tocjk  place  in  l^iindon,  and  Mr 

KA^hbury  declared  his  unwillingness  to  wait  until  the  15th,  as  it  involved^  as  a 

HeertAiniy,  bringing  the  >iichls  into  the  equinoctial  gales.     Tliese,  being  froio  tbe 

fbftMward  in  the  autumnal  equinox,  wotdd  ttc  wholly  in  flavour  of  ihe  larger  vetiel^ 

nmnin^  before  the  mnd,  Mr  Bennett  sUtcil  i!\sLt  he  could  not  he  ready  earlier,  aa  tic 
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mtcndeJ  re^judng  the  aiasts  of  the  Dauttilai  eight  feet.  ^fr.  A&hbury  had  decided 
to  tjUic  the  Cambria  across  without  redueing  cither  her  spare  or  canvas  (/./,,  to  sail 
In  ofdinary  racing  Iriml,  and  offered  to  find  a  man  who  would  get  the  Dauniiai 
ready  in  fi«;  da)'s.  As  Mr,  Pcnnett  thought  this  could  not  be  done,  Mr.  Ashbury 
oOcricd  to  wait  until  the  Sth,  but  Mr.  Bcnaett  stilt  declared  he  could  not  be  ready ; 
iAndf  upon  the  mtcf\*ention  of  a  friend,  the  match  was  declared  oflT*  With  r^ard 
^  the  proposed  Madeira  match,  if  the  yachts  could  have  been  got  ready  for  such 
a  race  by  the  1st  of  September,  it  is  diiHcuU  to  understand  why  they  could  not 
also  hive  been  ready  for  one  to  New  Vork  by  a  week  after  thai  dale.  Moreover^ 
Mr,  Aahbury  was  unwilling  to  set  aside  his  arrange  menu  with  lus  friends  for  any- 
Ihitig  btti  a  race  acrots  the  AlLmlic  — Ed.  ]  " 

It  ts  a  small  matter  whether  or  not  Mr.  Ashbury  challenged  Mr. 
Bennett,  or  Mr.  Bennett  challenged  Mr.  Ashbury.  It  is  very  evident, 
however^  that  Mr.  Bennett  felt  considerably  bored  by  the  (Jetermina- 
tion  of  Mr.  Ashbury,  and  this  probably  caused  him  to  overlook  for  a 
while — a  fortnight  it  is  sLited — the  custom  of  English  gentlemen  to 
answer  each  other  s  letters  within  a  reasonable  time. 

It  would  be  useless  expressing  regret  that  no  matches  took  place 
|»erwccn  the  Anglo-American  yachts,  and  it  will  be  far  more  to  the 
to  make  what  profit  we  can  of  the  appearance  of  the  trans- 
;Ubiitic  vessels  in  our  waters.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  declare 
that  they  are  inferior  to  our  yachts,  both  in  point  of  speed  and 
weatherly  qualities.  They  are  of  immense  beam,  but  have  not  a 
corresponding  depth,  and  one  of  Hatcher's  40-ton  cutters  has  as  1 
much  head  room  as  either  of  the  large  American  yachts  now  here. 
This  enonnous  beam— the  5ii///tt?has  27  feet  —is  not  wholly  available 
Ibr  cabin  accommodation  on  account  of  their  extreme  letter  T  niid- 
ship  sections^  The  platform  is  kept  as  low  as  possible,  in  confor- 
with  getting  a  reasonable  breadth  of  cabin  floor,  and  the  waste 
— if  we  may  so  term  it — is  utilised  by  deep  lockers  running 
along  the  sides  of  the  saloons  and  sLite  rooms,  close  under  the  cover- 
log  board.  The  main  saloon  is  right  aft,  and  is  larger  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  sec  in  English  yachts.  The  state  rooms  are  forward 
of  the  main  saloon,  and  between  them  and  the  forecastle,  as  in  our 
yachts  the  **  galley  fire '*  is  lighted.  In  fact  the  arrangements  for 
cooking  are  on  a  rather  extensi^'e  scale ;  and  with  a  good  cook,  as 
ihcy  always  cjtrry.  such  a  yacht  as  the  Sappho  might  dine  all  the] 
officers  of  the  Channel  fleet  on  board.  Altogether  they  have  not  J 
nearly  ijo  much  accomn^odation  as  an  English  yacht  of  equal  beam 
would  have;  but  we  must  admit  that  a  berth  for  the  owner  and  three 
for  Wends  are  ample  for  any  yachL  Circat  beam  and  such  ballast  as 
CMS%  be  stowed  below  the  platform  are  what  these  Am^iivcaTv  >j';s,cVv& 
dqicod  upon  for  sUibility  or  stiffness^  and  we  believe  l\\\s  axT^x\%^- 
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inent  answers  very  well  in  light  winds ;  but  in  what  we  call  a  good 
whole-sail  breeze,   it  is  not  uncommon  for  such  vessels  to  careen 
until  their  decks  are   at  an  angle  of  25    degrees^  and   the  cover- 
ing boards  buried  six  or  seven  planks.     Such  a  weight  of  water  as 
this  would  bring  in  the  lee  scuppers  is  never  seen  on  the  deck  of  an 
^English  yacht,  simply  because  ihey  have  higher  freeboards.     Now, 
■  all  height  or  top  hamper  above  the  water-It ne  is  so  much  instability, 
but  enough  should  be  had  to  ensure  drj-  decks  when  a  vessel  comes 
on  a  wind  under  a  i)ressurc  of  canvas.     The  American  yachts  have 
remarkably  low  freeboards  and  very  little  bulwarks,  and  when  they 
have  as  much  list  as  we  have  spoken  of,  ihek  decks  cannot  present  a 
»  very  secure  position.     In  fact,  we  know  them  to  be  very  difficult  to 
P^ork  in  a  strong  wind,  and  it  must  be  wretched  scrambling  to  get 
about  dieir  great  naked  decks,   with  a  certainty  of  roiling  away  to 
leeward  over  the  top  rail  if  the  hands  are  not  used  as  grapplers.     Wc 
heard  an  American  skipper  say,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  that  if 
narrow  English  yachts  had  equally  low  freeboards  they  "  would  not 
be  seen  once  a  week"  when  sailing  on  a  strong  wind.  This  may  be  so, 
but  we  prefer  them  as  they  are  to  the  shallow  vessels  which  have  been 
described  as  being  like  a  "  butcher's  tray,  with  a  strip  of  wood  nailed 
on  the  bottom;"  and  it  is  this  extreme  form  that  renders  them 
indifferent  weatherly  boats.     It  is  true  some  of  them,  for  the  pur]>05e 
^of  acquiring  lateral  resistance,  or  power  to  resist  the  normal  tendency 
Pofsliallow  vessels  to  lee  way,  have  centre  boards  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet  in  depth.     These  boards  certainly  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended,  so  long  as  the  yachts  are  on  an  even  keel ;  but 
every^  inch  of  list  proportionately  decreases  their  influence.    Thus  in  a 
strong  wind  their  value,  when  most  needed,  is  almost  fatally  reduced, 
and  the  bluff  lines  of  the  midship  sections  being  pressed  down  into 
the  water,  the  displacement  to  leeward  is  largely  increased,  and  the 
vessel's  speed  consequently  diminished     No  depth  of  keel,  without 
weight,  will  prevent  a  vessel  heeling  to  the  iinnd,  and  in  fact  adding 
wood  to  a  keel  is  adding  instability  to  the  ship,  as  the  tendency  of 
the  wood,  being  lighter  than  the  water,  is  to  come  to  the  surface. 
The  bad  weatherly  qualities  of  such  vessels  were  fully  admitted  to 
lis  by  the  master  of  the  Sappho^  who  said  it  was  his  opinion  that 
in  a  strong  T\ind  and  heavy  sea  the  narrowbeamed,  deep,  and  heavily 
ballasted   English   yacht,    such   as   the    Cambria,   would    beat    Uie 
shallower  American  yachts.     He,  however,  maintained  that  in  long 
■reaching,  or  running  off  the  wind,  a  yacht  such  as  the  Sn/p/w  would 
fki/  much  faster  than  such  a  one  as  the  Cambria;  and  averred  that 
//  W3%  not  an  unusual  feat  for  a  fasi  ^tv\OTcatv^\voone^  to  log  sixteen 
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knots.  We  were  not  certain  at  first  if  our  ears  had  not  deceived  us, 
but  it  seems  we  heard  correctly.  Sixteen  knots  is  a  very  tall  speed, 
and  if  American  yachts  can  get  up  such  fleetness,  we  are  afraid  our 
vessels  must  succumb  to  them  off  a  wind.  Of  one  thing,  however, 
we  are  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  Americans  have  not  advanced  in 
yacht  building  since  1 851. in  the  same  ratio  that  we  have.  At  that 
date  their  schooners  were  notably  superior  to  ours  in  weatherly 
qualities,  and  in  this  present  year  we  have  it  now  not  only  admitted 
as  a  matter  of  judgment  that  ours  are  superior  to  theirs  in  that 
essential  quality,  but  have  seen  it  practically  demonstrated  in  the 
race  from  Cherbourg  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  which  the  Egeria  so  un- 
mistakeably  beat  the  Dauntless.  The  America  of  1 85 1  was  not  the 
shallow  craft  that  the  Sappho  of  1869  is,  and  moreover  her  rig  was 
much  snugger,  and  better  adapted  for  windward  sailing.  We  prefer  in 
many  respects  the  model  of  185 1,  and  beyond  that,  our  preference 
is  infinitely  in  favour  of  the  English  model  of  1869;  If  we  had  the 
choice  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  either  during  the  autumnal  equinox, 
we  should  select  the  English  vessel ;  and  on  such  a  course,  with  a 
bowsprit  end  for  a  weather  shore,  should  feel  quite  secure  of  riding 
out  an  equinoctial  gale.  American  yachts,  it  is  said,  are  made  to  go 
over  the  waves,  and  not  under  them  ;  for  our  part,  we  would  rather 
take  our  chance  under  a  wave  in  an  English  yacht,  to  over  one  in 
an  American  flat-bottomer. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  MR.    AND   MRS.    TALBOT   REQUEST   THE   HONOR.'* 

r  HEN  a  delicate  little  note,  with  a  delicate  and  refined 
monogram  —  the  Hardmans  had  a  monogram  all 
ablaze  with  the  lettering  of  a  City  shop-board, 
gold  and  colours,  and  a  perfect  iangic  of  goi^geous 
characters — was  brought  to  the  owner  of  "  The  Towers,"  he  read 
it  with  great  complacency.  "  Very  proper !  Very  suitable  ! "  He 
was  pleased  because  he  saw,  from  the  formal  character  of  the 
invitation,  it  was  to  be  none  of  the  dull,  domestic  affairs  which  they 
professed  to  like,  sam  ceremonU,  and  to  consider  far  more  pleasant 
than  the  great,  dull,  state  dinners.  This  was  a  very  poor,  low  view 
to  take ;  and,  for  aristocratic  people,  a  most  singular  one.  A  state 
dinner,  twenty-four  or  eighteen  strong,  was  to  him  the  perfection  of 
elegance,  civilisation,  and  refinement  There  true  happiness  and  en- 
joyment was  to  be  found,  if  you  had  been  "given  *'  some  well-bom 
person  to  take  down.  He  had  been  afmid  that  the  return  compliment 
would  have  taken  the  shape  of  one  of  the  foolish  solemnities  which 
he  so  dreaded ;  but  he  knew  now  they  were  certain  of  a  choice  culling 
of  two  or  three  flowers  of  rank,  which  was  what  the  Talbots  affected 
when  they  wished  to  be  in  state.  There  was  more  opportunity  here* 
and  he  delightedly  sent  an  acceptance,  on  the  monogramed  paper, 
which  seemed  like  a  bad  imitation  of  some  old  MS.  illumination, 
and  which  he  sometimes  boasted  cost  him  sixpence  a  sheet 

The  great  coach  of  state  had  set  them  down — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hard- 
man  and  their  son — and  they  had  entered  in  the  usual  single 
file.  Mr.  Hardman  coming  last,  a  little  uneasy  and  hot,  into  that 
refined  atmosphere,  where  all  was  elegant  and  subdued  beside  the 
hot  glare  of  his  own  decoration,  saw  that  there  was  a  grey,  laige> 
headed  gentleman  with  his  wife,  a  young  man  with  a  beard,  who  was 
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at  home,  and  Old  Dick  Lumlcy  over  again.  He  felt  assured  that  these 
were  "somebodies/*  though  the  society  was  scarcely  of  sufficiently 
flattering  dimensions  to  suit  hiin.  He  and  his  party  seemed,  indeed, 
both  to  themselves  and  every  one  else»  utterly  out  of  place.  They 
were  out  of  keeping,  and  did  not  match.  The  resplendent  Joss, 
the  huge  mass  of  human  flesh,  stuck  over  with  gold  and  diamonds, 
and  set  upon  cushions,  was  the  worst  Mr  Hardman^ — keeping  back 
—hung  uneasily  on  the  outskirts.  He  wondered  at  the  vast  quantity 
the  others  had  to  say.  How  little  they  minded  him!  The  round- 
headed  gentleman  proved  to  be  Mr.  RawHnson,  one  of  the  Foreign 
Office  secretaries,  an  important  person,  who  knew  every  particular 
roost  valuable  to  know.  The  other  was  the  Lord  Robert,  Mrs. 
Taibot's  relation,  a  good-looking,  bearded  fellow,  who  was  credited 
with  an  amount  of  wisdom  vastly  beyond  his  years,  and,  it  must 
be  said,  still  more  vastly  beyond  what  he  really  possessed,  but 
which  he  utilized  and  put  out  to  interest  in  a  manner  that  was 
the  en^y  of  many.  He  had  that  admirable  gift,  which  is  the 
pride  and  despair  of  stupid  people,  of  appearing  to  be  full  of 
things  to  tell,  or  to  comment  on,  and  which  from  such  a  person 
acquires  an  extra  \iilue  and  importance.  He  was  not  afraid  of  his 
own  voice.  Mr.  Hardman  hovered  uneasily  on  the  outskirts,  smiling 
is  if  he  understood,  his  hands  behind  him.  Even  when  Old  Dick 
Ijwnley  and  the  Foreign  Office  secretary  and  Mrs.  Talbot  were  all 
in  a  tumult  of  talk  and  excitement,  laughing,  clattering,  interrupting, 
he  was  still  outside  the  enclosure,  and  every  one  knew  that  he  was. 
He  knew  that  they  knew  this.  Mrs.  Talbot  directed  her  husband  to 
mtfoduce  him,  compassionating  hts  situation,  and  he  was  relieved  at 
finding  himself  bowing  humbly  to  a  Lord  Robert — something  that  he 
^oul(J  not  catch.  Henceforth  through  the  night  it  was,  **You  were 
«ytng.  Lord  Robert  " — **  As  Lord  Robert  remarked '' — ^"  Your  view, 
Lord  Robert  ;**  and  that  young  man,  strange  to  say,  known  to  be  full 
o/wbat  is  called  "chaif/-  was  strangely  deferential  to  him.  But 
Rob  was  known  to  be  "  deuced  long-headed  " — ^"  never  to  let  go  a 
chance*' — and  a  few  whispers  from  his  relation  that  this  was  a 
wTcwd,  vulgar,  clever  man  of  business,  who  had  made  himselC  and 
could  help  a  man,  may  be  supposed  to  have  much  to  do  with  it. 

The  little  dinner  was  delightful.  The  sauce  about  that  round 
table  was  a  never-flagging  vivacity  and  good  spirits,  worth  all  the 
dishes  in  Francatelli.  Old  Dick  Lumley,  at  such  banquets,  drank 
out  of  his  first  glass  some  of  the  precious  fountain  of  youth — 
iw  enough,  at  least,  to  carry  him  through  the  dinner.  How  his 
ancient  Jaws  moved  in  both  directions ;  how  the  stories  and  com- 
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ineQtaries  poured  out,  and  the  choice  wines  poured  in.  The  ruined 
teeth  played  on  their  restored  fellows  underneath,  and  the  wonderful 
vital  strength  which  was  within  that  old  man  of  society  gave  light  to 
his  eyes,  colour  to  his  cheeks,  inflexion  to  his  voice,  gesture  to  hb 
arms.  Mr.  Rawhnson*  without  revealing  secrets,  gave  curious  little 
details  of  his  ofTice,  whicli  showed  that  he  was  intimate  with  ministe[% 
— Htde  points  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  newspapers. 

"  Lonl  Man  ley  carae  down  himself  four  times  during  the  day  l^^l 
see  that  the  despatches  were  ready*  I  never  saw  a  man  so  nenrotn^l 
Of  course  I  knew  what  the  office  could  do,  and  guaranteed  him  that 
all  would  be  in  time  ;  but  I  give  you  my  honour,  at  eight  o'clock, 
just  as  other  people  were  going  to  their  dinner,  down  he  drove  a^ain 
in  his  brougham.  Most  remarkable  man,  that.  Must  see  everythiiig 
done  himself-'* 

He  had  no  such  devoted  listener  as  Mr.  Hardman,  who  bent  his 
thin  chest  across  the  table  to  catch  every  word.  It  was  impossible 
to  ignore  such  a  listener  ;  and  when  Mr.  Hardman  repeated  that  it 
was  wonderful,  astounding — **  What,  in  his  own  brougham  ?  " — that 
he  had  never  heard  anything  to  approach  it  in  all  his  life,  the  narrator 
was  naturally  impressed.  Old  Dick  Lumley  capped  it  with  another  trait. 

**  Just  like  him.  He  came  in  the  other  morning  to  one  of  Milkton 
Monsey's  breakfasts,  and  made  such  a  fuss  about  his  egg  being  boiled 
properly ;  I  never  knew  anything  like  it  It  was  too  hard,  too  soft, 
a  shade  less,  a  shadc*more  :  and  this  man  with  a  portfolio  I  Very 
curious  1 " 

"  Lord  bless  you,"  said  the  Lord  Robert,  impetuously,  and  pulttng 
them  all  down  together,  *'  there's  nothing  in  that.  That's  part  of  the 
game.  One  of  the  best  actors  going.  I  know  it  as  a  ^t  that  ke 
kaUs  fg^s,*' 

Mr.  Hardman  was  outside  the  whole — kept  away  by  a  scrub  fence 

and   wall,  over  which  he   could  only  smile   adhesion.      He  knew 

nothing  of  Mauley,  nor  of  the  crowd  of  people  who  were  made  to 

pass  across  that  dinner-table.     Even  when  some  one  or  something 

that  he  did  know  turned  up,  he  could  not  get  in  any  contribution. 

[He  was  Hke  a  log  on  the  neck  of  the  party  ;  that  dead  weight  of  the 

[two   seemed   to   press   on   all,   and   eyes  of  distrust  were  bent  on 

them.    Mr.  Hardman  was  very  uncomfortable  ;  Mrs.  Hardman  found 

a  refuge  in  steady  eating.     At  last  a  soldier's  name  was  mentioned, 

|1i!io  wa3  in  a  regiment  out  at  Gibraltar.     Here  w*as  a  conversational 

|1ie]i*coop  flung  to  him,  and  the  Beauty  put  in  for  him. 

**  Oh|  yoa  ought  to  know  something  about  that     Isn't  it  Lal^u- 
Ichefe'fi  regiment  ?  ** 
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'  Y(js,  my  sojiHti-law,*'  answered  the  other,  with  an  indescribable 
>inposit^y  which  he  did  his  best  to  avoid.     **  He  commands  it — 
commands  the  regiment/' 

**  Very  good  fellow,  Labouchere,"  the  young  Lord  Robert  said,  in 
patronising  way,    **  Keeps  his  men  rather  stiff,  but  a  good  officer.'* 
•*  You  know  him,  then.  Lord  Robert  ?  **  Mn  Hardman  said,  with 
ielight  and  importance  mixed. 

Know  him  !  To  be  sure — all  my  life.  He  has  his  faults,  as 
ever>*  man  has;  but  there  is  a  tone  of  chivalry^  about  him — old 
fashion,  plenty  would  call  it — which  I  like.  That's  a  thing  you  can't 
get  in  the  shops  now.     So  he  is  married  ?  '* 

**  Yes,  Lord  Robert.  He  holds  quite  a  distinguished  position  out 
there,  such  as  we  have  no  idea  of  here.  The  governor  can  do 
nothing  without  him." 

kThe  yo\ing  man  laughed  boisterously. 
**  What,  old  Fazakerly  ?   He  never  coidd  do  anything  without  some- 
(iy.     Ha,  ha !      Yes,  I^abouchere  would  shine  out  there.     And 
|r  old   I-ady  Fazakerly,  Mrs.  Labouchere — whom  Tve  not  had 
the  honour  of  knowing  as  yet — would  shine  without  much  exertion. 
Poor  old  Tow- Row  Faz  !     She  w^as  high  comedy,  or  rather  farce." 
,  Tlic  Beauty  strutk  in  complacently, 

K  "^Oh,  Mrs,  Labouchere,  I  can  tell  you,  will  come  out  brilliantly 
H  wherever  she  is.  She  will  have  quite  a  court  of  her  owti  there.  In 
H    iict  certain  to  be  queen  wherever  she  is." 

H  At  this  praise,  uneasiness  came  in  the  faces  of  the  company,  so 
H  marked,  that  the  gay  young  man  looked  at  them  with  a  little 
■    surprise. 

W  But  the  Beauty,  who  was  in  high  satisfaction  with  himself,  went  on 
^    to  Mr.  Hardman, — 

H  "  Vcs,  she  will  be  greatly  admired,  you  know ;  for  she  has  a  style 
^^^jlOQt  her  you  don't  see  in  most  women.'' 

^^■Agab  fresh  pain  in  the  two  faces;  Mrs.  Talbot  talking  away 
^B  Wflier  nervously  to  Old  Dick  Lumley. 

^m  **  Sir,"  says  Mr.  Hardman*  as  if  he  w^as  returning  thanks  at  a  public 
^Bdioiier,  "I  am  sure  Mrs.  Labouchere,  if  she  knew  of  your  kind 
^^H[noii,  would  feel  it  very  much.  Yes,  she  has  a  great  deal  of 
^^^Rremess,  and  tact  above  all  things,  with  a  surprising  knowledge  of 
H  the  ivorhl.  You  know  tha(^  Mrs.  Talbot" 
^1      Mrs.  Talbot's  lip  curled. 

^P  '*  I  believe  Mrs.  Labouchere  to  be  clever — very  clever,  from  the 
M  ifighi  acquaintance  I  had  with  her ;  but  tact  is  so  rare  a  virtue,  and 
B  I  tm  sure  she  has  so  many  others " 
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"  To  be  sure,"  the  young  man  said  ;  "you  are  right  there.  Not  one 
man  in  fifty  has  tact ;  and,  certainly,  not  one  woman  in  two  hundred/' 

Mr.  Hardman  at  once  gave  up  his  daughter. 

"  Yes,  Lord  Robert,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  you  say." 
In  a  lower  voice  he  w^ent  on,  to  Mrs.  Talbot,  "  She  is  peculiar  in 
some  things,  my  daughter  Rose.  She  takes  things  into  her  head, 
and  at  times  was  quite  too  fond  of  her  own  way.  Really  I  was  quite 
sorry  to  hear,  Mrs.  Talbot,  that  one  evening,  at  our  house,  she  had 
been  rather you  know to  you,  and " 

"  Rather,  I  know,  to  me  ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Talbot  "  AVhat  sort  of 
behaviour  was  that,  pray  ?  " 

"  I  mean  '*  (growing  red),  "  that  she  said  some  things.  If  I  had 
been  there,  I  assure  you " 

Mrs.  Talbot  drew  herself  up. 

"  I  must  assure  you  that  you  are  under  some  delusion.  In  the 
houses  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to,  no  one  speaks  to 
me  in  the  way  you  describe.     I  scarcely  know  Mrs.  Labouchcre.** 

"  No,  no  ;  I  don  t  mean  that,"  he  said,  in  great  alarm.  "  But  she 
is  hasty,  you  know ;  and  I  have  great  difficulty  myself  at  home." 

"  Possibly.  I  never  enter  into  the  domestic  life  ;  it  would  be  fer 
too  complicated  a  matter.  I  must  beg  you  will  not  be  under  that 
strange  impression  any  longer." 

"  Dear,  no,  Mrs.  Talbot.     I  really  never  dreamt  of  it  a  moment** 

Then  the  pleasant  medley  of  general  talk  set  in  briskly.  Dick 
Lumley  had  a  choice  morsel  or  so  of  something  which  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  call  scandal,  but  still  of  so  curious  and  delicate  a 
flavour  that  a  child  might  almost  taste  of  it  Cooked  in  this  way, 
and  by  a  cordon  bleu  who  knows  his  work,  nothing  is  so  interesting ; 
and  we  can  see  even  the  professional  da^oie  ex  officio^  the  serious 
one,  raising  her  demure  eyes  with  interest.  Old  Dick  Lumley  was 
an  artist  at  this  work,  and  the  sauce  in  which  he  served  such  morsels 
was  a  kind  of  deep  sympathy^  conveying  that  it  was  with  deep 
pain  that  he  entered  on  the  matter  at  all. 

"  Such  a  sad  business,  that !  Baker,  who  used  to  dine  there  twice 
a  week,  told  me  that  the  poor,  gentle  husband  used  to  force  money 
on  him.  When  he  came  home  from  the  club  it  was  like  that  mounte- 
bank in  the  play,  Belphegor — wife's  lace  shawl  on  the  chair.  Five 
children  left  behind,  l*m  told.  Shocking !  What  is  to  become  of 
the  poor  things  ?  " 

"  Two,  I  heard,"  said  Lord  Robert 

**  Yes.     Rest  were  at  school.     I  have  it  all  from  Baker." 

Even  our  Livy  listened  to  this  story  with  "  tearful  sympathy.* 
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^Rfter  dinner  Mr.  Hardman  came  more  to  the  front,  helped  by  the 
young  Ix>rd  Robert,  who  now  asked  about  Bidgaod,  the  financial 
gentleman, 

**  I  suspect  you  know  him,  Mr.  Hardman,  through  and  through  ? 
I  am  sure  you  do/' 

Instantly  Mn  Hardman  became,  as  it  were,  seated  in  his  study 
chair,  his  hand  rested  under  his  waistcoat,  and  he  sipped  his  claret 
i?nth  importance. 

**  Vou  could  not  have  come  to  anyone  who  knows  more  about 
Bidgood,  I  have  known  him  since  he  began,  when  he  sat  at  a  desk, 
great  a  man  as  he  is  now/' 

**  More  power  to  him,  as  the  Irish  say,'*  said  Old  Dick  Lumley, 
cheerfully. 

"  See  here,  I^rd  Robert,  I  may  know  tins  thing  and  that,  or  I 
may  not  A  man  in  my  position,  and  with  my  opportunities,  is 
bound  to  be  careful  in  what  he  says.  We  must  be  guarded  \  you 
imderstand.  But  I  can  put  it  this  way.  If  I  had  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  invest  in  a  strictly  sound  though  not  showy  security,  Bid- 
good  is  not  the  man  I  would  go  to,  or  even  consult" 

**  Neither  would  Bidgood  be  the  man  to  whom  you  would  wxite, 
enclosing  cheque  to  that  amount,  leaving  it  to  his  discretion  ? "  said 
the  young  man,  with  a  loud  laugh. 

*•  Uncommonly  good — O,  very  good.  You  put  it,  Lord  Robert,  far 
mote  forcibly  than  I  should  dream  of  doing.     Yes.     I  must  own,  as 
I       10  llie  cheque,  I  think  I  should  prefer  my  broker/' 
L       When  the  gentlemen  came  up,  Lord  Robert  and  Mr.  Hardman 
H  ■tJe  seen,  in  a  comer  close  to  the  door,  busy  in  council.     The 
H  J^er,  in  a  flush  of  intimacy,  was,  with  slow  gesticulation,  impressing 
P  some  information  on  his  companion — warning,   hinting  something 
^^  excessive  knowingness ;  the  other,  listening  with  coyness,  and 
^   with  wariness.     Mr,  Hardman  wa^,  no  doubt,  **  putting  him  up 
^^  a  thing  or  two  "  in  his  own  department,  with  a  familiar— 
^K  *•  Now,  my  dear  Lord  Robert !    See  here.  Lord  Robert  \  just  take 
^^  ''LUii  ffom  me*     Don*t  trust  Bidgood  an  inch  farther  than  you  can 
**^— not  an  inch  I  ** 

Mre,   Talbot    sat    back    in    the    empress4ike    attitude    of    her 

P^turc,  and   with   much   scorn  was  talking  to  Old   Dick  Lumley, 

s*^t>ding  before  her  in  a  young  man's  attitude,  of  one  of  the  few 

s*^ects  that  could  rouse  her  into  excitement.     *•  You  saw  her,**  she 

***  laying,  and  she  spoke  to  Old  Dick  Lumley  as  confidentially  as 

^V  might  to  a  favourite  maid  ;   **  and  what  she  was,  a  forward,  self- 

Wfidcat  person  in  the  worst  st)le  and  manner — with  that  hard  lone 
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of  mind  whicli  women  of  her  class  take  for  well-bred  repose.  Her 
style,  she  must  have  picked  up  from  the  accountants  in  her  father  & 
offices — a  sort  of  pertness  and  flippancy.  She  was  good  enough  to 
honour  me  with  a  sort  of  challenge,  in  her  own  house,  which  I 
reluctantly  accepted^  and  gave  her  a  setting  down  the  which  I  believe 
she  will  remember.  I  saw  some  time  ago  that  she  was  a  drawback  to 
our  neighbourhood,  and  that  she  must  leave  it,  and  she  has  left  it." 

^' A  fine  girl^  though,"  said  Mr.  Lumley,  "and,  I  should  say,  would 
suit  Labouchere  well'* 

**Suit  him  well  T*  she  repeated,  with  infinite  scorn.  *'  Don't  you 
know  that  he  is  a  gentleman  I  I  confess  I  enjoyed  it  all.  It  brought 
back  my  old  days,  when  I  could  use  my  pait€  dc  veloursJ^ 

**  I  think,"  said  Old  Dick,  with  a  knowing  look,  **  she  was  even 
trying  to  keep  her  hand  in  wnth  our  friend,  the  Beauty.  I  give  you 
ray  honour,  I  heard  her  praising  his  singing,  fixing  her  big  eyes  on 

L'liim  in  a  searching  way/' 

■  Mrs.  Talbot  changed  her  position  with  a  noisy  start.  "It  is 
really  amusing,"  she  said  ;  **  but  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  rigkL  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised,  she  would  have  ventured  on  some- 
thing of  the  kind ;  just  her  vulgar  conception  of  something  that 
might  annoy*     It  was  not  worth  rousing  oneself;  but  I  did  so,  and 

Lshe  has  taken  a  lesson  with  her  to  the  colonies  which  she  did  aot 

V  much  like>  and  will  not  soon  forget.*' 

"  Hallo,  what's  tliis  ?  *'  said  Old  Dick  Lumley,  growing  a  little 
fatigued  with  this  talk,  which  had  little  interest  for  him.  •'  See,  is 
not  that  like  our  friend  ?    You  remember  the  doctor  in  the  novel 

k  who  paid  a  man  to  call  him  out  of  church  ?  " 

A  servant  had  come  in  and  handed  Mr.  Hardman  a  tclcgrajo^^^ 
That  gentleman  made  it  into  a  sort  of  ministerial  dispaldi,  as  thou|^^^| 
it  came  from  some  cabinet,  at  the  same  time  surveying  it  leisurely, 
taking  his  gold  glasses  out,  as  diough  these  irregular  communications 
were  ordinary  enough  in  his  case.  But  before  he  had  read  a  line 
or  two  he  gave  a  genuine  start,  with  a  "  God  bless  me  I  **  which 
drew  the  attention  of  all  in  the  little  room.  "Very  awful  1  very 
sudden  !"  he  murmured;  then  putting  the  paper  into  his  new  friend's 

Lliand,  left  the  room.     The  eager  Dick  Lumley  was  looking  over  his 

Imhoulder  in  a  moment,  and  reading  the  following ; — 

r     *'  Colonel  Labouchere  died  this  morning,  suddenly.     Mrs.  ^  ^Ni^ 
chere  sails  by  the  next  packet     I  will  do  all  that  is  necessary.     If 
j^au  Jiare  aoy  directions,  telegraph  at  once*" 
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It  was  from  the  major  of  the  regiment,  the  fortunate  officer  who 
now  succeeded  "  without  purchase/'  Dick  Lumley,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  said  aloud,  **  O  ah  !  a  business  thing  \ "  not  from 
any  compassion  for  tlie  wife;  but  simj>ly  in  homage  to  the  decencies 
of  the  httle  party,  and  the  fuss  and  discomfort  it  would  cause  him 
personally.  Mrs.  Talbot  alone  was  disquieted,  and  it  was  with 
something  Uke  malice,  but  of  which  he  was  unconscious,  that  he  told 
her,  ^'It  seems  that  poor  Labouchere  is  dead,  and  the  widow 
coming  over  by  the  next  packet.'* 

**  Coming  over !  '  she  repeated,  starting  up.  "  Coming  back  here  I  ** 

Mr.  Hardman  re-entered  ;  he  had  been  himself  to  see  about  the 
dukc*s  coachman,  and  also  the  messenger.  He  returned  with  a 
mjrstenous  importance.  He  was,  at  all  events,  now  the  centre  figure. 
Telegrams,  dispatches,  brought  in,  ahvays  import  a  faclitious  dignity, 
Of  j  at  least,  an  air  of  fuss.  He  bade  his  wife  come  away,  wrung 
Lonl  Robert  by  the  hand  affectionately,  '*  1  shall  not  forget,"  he 
',  **dcpend  on  me,  and  if  you  want  advice  on  any  point,  command 
Thb  blow  will  interfere  for  a  time,  and,  indeed,  I  was  hoping  * 
*rc  would  have  had  you  over  for  a  few  days  at  *  The  Towers.'  But 
bj*-and-bye,  by-and-bye."  Mr.  Hardman  threw  a  plaintiveness  into 
his  voice,  as  though  he  were  now  crushed,  and  the  wind  migAi  be 
tempered  to  such  a  shorn  lamb  as  he  was.     Then  they  drove  away. 

The  party  remained  laughing  and  chatting,  and  Old  Dick  Lumley  * 
quite  excelled   in  his  cheerful   touchings  and  recollections  of  the 
pompous  bereaved  gentleman.     Lord  Robert  was  specially  merry  on 
*'  mj  son-inlaw  Labouchere,"  and  with  a  social  disloyalty  which  is 
not  at  all  uncommon,  presented  a  series  of  comic  etchings  of  the 
absent  guest,  more  creditable  to  his  memory  than  to  his  gratitude. 
TWs,  indeed,  is  always  tlie  most  tempting  and  irresistible  season  for 
mnother  nrnewed  party,  the  sense  of  relief  from  stiffness,  with  a 
joyous  taissnfairc  sets  in^  and  a  guest  with  some  gifts  must  be  of     J 
more  than  early  Christian  asceticism  who  can  resist  such  a  tempting     \ 
opponunity.     Every  one  stretches  his  arms  and  breathes  freely; 
the  buckram  has  passed  away,  there  arc  a  few  precious  minutes,  we 
arc  ail  happy,  and  so^a  live  animal  is  sacrificed.     So  it  was  with 
Mt*  Hardnaan  ;  and  while  the  duke*s  coachman  was  driving  his  great 
horses  homewards  at  a  pace  that  suited  himself,  the  little  cheerful 
circle  was  laughing  in  intense  enjoyment  at  the  competing  histrionics 
Dick  Lumley  and  young  Lord  Robert — all,  save  Mrs.  Talbot^ 
sat  '\x\  her  Chalon  attitude,  reflecting,  and  with  a  distrustful  and 
[  dt^uieted  lace. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AN    INVITATION. 

For  the  miniature  household  there  was  still  the  same  tranquil 
existence.  It  might  have  been  almost  called  domestic, — the  vciy 
essence  of  domestic  And  yet  this  effect  might  seem  strange,  with 
such  mundane  elements  as  a  veteran  Beauty,  (veteran  in  the  sense 
of  one  who  has  served  her  ten  years),  and  an  Exquisite  who  has  sold 
out  of  that  regiment  prematurely,  and  thinks  he  has  made  a  mistake. 
But  there  was  in  the  household  one  binding  and  purifying  element, 
the  watchful,  loving  daughter,  whose  very  labour  and  energy  and 
application  that  never  tired  or  slept,  performed  miraculous  prodigies, 
as  it  always  will  do.  The  strange  charm  of  that  earnestness  and 
affection,  seen  to  be  so  utterly  unselfish,  never  failed,  or,  rather,  it  was 
increasing  in  power  every  day.  The  fragile  soul  of  Beauty  Talbot 
would  have  been  helpless  before  even  a  weaker  mind :  and  he 
was,  in  truth,  being  kept  like  some  of  those  youths,  brought  up  in 
fairy  valleys,  jealously  guarded  from  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
women  and  the  world,  an  attempt  which  even  in  the  fairy  tales,  alas ! 
invariably  broke  down  ! 

Even  had  the  mind  of  her  father  been  nourishing  any  thoughts  of 
enfranchisement,  any  longing  looks  backwards  towards  the  fairy 
gardens  he  had  been  taken  from,  he  was  soon  to  see  what  difficulties 
there  were  in  the  way  of  his  emancipation.  He  was  kept  in  by  a 
succession  of  barriers  of  soft  wood  and  moss,  endless  in  number,  and 
likely  to  take  up  too  much  time  and  trouble  to  break  through.  Thus 
the  task  of  education  went  on,  a  drive  three  times  a  week,  and  the 
greater  expedition  to  town  from  Pengley  Station,  and  the  solemn 
dinner-party  at  distant  gorgeous  palaces,  whither  the  whole  party  set 
out  in  grand  feniiCy  and  returned  more  or  less  prostrated — ^but  still 
having  done  their  duty,  as  the  country  expects  every  man  and  woman 
to  do.  Then  there  was  the  working  together,  and  the  lighting  of  the 
lamp,  with  the  applause  for  the  Beauty's  last  composition,  and  the 
reading  out  by  Livy  of  novel  or  poem,  the  former  carefully  selected, 
as  illustrating  him  and  his  wife, — this  was  in  the  hands  of  this  gentle 
schoolmistress,  their  daughter.  They  had  their  round  of  duties  and 
little  pleasures.  She  read  to  them,  /lim  rather,  and  amused  him, 
was  ever  watchful  and  ready  at  a  moment  to  dart  in  to  the  place 
when  any  of  his  squad  of  entertainers  flagged  or  dropped  down  in 
the  ranks.  The  round  of  life  became  as  regular  as  that  of  an 
institution.     There  was  the  little^box  of  a  place  and  its  green  garden 
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flowers,  there  was  the  walk  after  breakfast,  and  the  walk  after 
lunch,  there  was  the  village  and  the  town,  with  the  young  happy 
husbands  and  happy  circles,  men  who  ambled  round  the  domestic 
circus  witli  a  contented  monotony.  Sometimes  she  read  out  even 
such  a  work  as  one  of  Mr.  Froude*s  romances,  and  her  voice  was 
so  steady  and  musical  that  she  imparted  to  the  rather  dry  proceedings 
of  King  Harry  and  Queen  Mary,  glimpses  of  interest,  though  at  times 
the  Beauty  flagged,  and  yawned,  and  wandered  to  the  piano  to 
embody  **  a  thought  "  by  way  of  rehef  He  became  rather  proud  of 
his  historical  knowledge  thus  refreshed,  and  thus  administered — he 
could  never  have  tackled  the  volumes  themselves, — and  rather 
bewildered  some  of  his  friends  whom  he  favoured  with  scraps,  and 
made  them  ask  what  on  earth  was  Beauty  putting  such  things  into 
his  well  oiled  head  for  The  effect  of  all  was  discipline,  and  the 
Beauty  felt  that  in  this  little  house,  and  in  these  little  tranquil 
pursuits  life  would  go  on  always,  and  he  would  grow  full,  and  stout, 
and  heavy,  and  old,  while  the  old  charms  and  attractions  w^ere  to 
become  smaller  and  dimmer,  and  more  uninteresting,  as  their  little 
waggonette  rolled  easily  down  the  hill.  Liv)%  the  genius  of  the 
household,  might  now  halt*     Her  work  was  done. 

Tlic  people  about  Pengley  naturally  fancied  that  the  news  of  the 
death  of  his  son-in-law  would  take  down  Mr,  Hardman's  airs  a  little. 
But,  in  truth,  he  was  not  at  all  displeased  '*at  the  turn  matters  had 
taken,"  his  own  phrase.  In  the  first  place,  he  missed — and  woefully 
missed — the  invaluable  aid  of  his  daughter,  though  not  for  a  moment 
irould  he  acknowledge  such  a  thing,  even  to  himself.  In  his  social 
ad%iinces  he  found  himself  of  a  sudden  as  powerless  as  the  boy  from 
whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  cut  off  the  button.  She  had  taken  herself  off, 
«s  he  put  it,  and  had  throuTi  all  the  duties  of  the  place  on  his  poor 
back.  How  could  he  find  time  to  be  going  to  see  ladies?  As  for 
her — Mrs.  Hardman — as  well  might  he  put  one  of  the  sirloins  hanging 
m  Stubber's  shop  in  the  carriage,  and  tell  it  to  go  paying  visits.  Selfishly 
she  had  taken  care  of  herself,  and  left  him  there  to  manage  as  he 
could*  The  relations,  too,  of  the  deceased  Colonel  had  behaved  in 
txccrablc  taste.  They  had  been  cold  and  **  stand-off."  It  had  been 
conveyed  to  him  that  they  did  not  approve  or  disapprove  the  connec- 
tion. 'I'his  he  laid  entirely  to  the  account  of  his  daughter,  who  "  had 
no  knowlctlge  of  the  world,"  and,  at  her  age,  was  still  as  helpless  as  a 
child.  Indeed,  when  he  came  calmly  to  consider  the  alliance — the 
lirilhant  smoke  having  cleared  away  with   the  petards  of  the  wed- 

&c. — he  found  it  was  a  poor  and  profitless  business  enough. 

took  nothing  by  it  but  expense*" 
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Still,  on  the  sudden  demise  of  his  son-in-law,  it  was  wonderful  the 
large  amatint  of  discount  that  he  got  out  of  the  transaction.  His 
favourite  and  oflen-quoted  domestic  sank  into  the  second  place  beside 
"  the  death  of  my  son-in-law,"  the  "great  blow  we  have  all  sustained," 
&c»  The  worst  was,  the  very  nature  of  the  distinction  cut  him  off 
from  all  public  opportunity  of  celebrating  it*  He  could  not  dine  out» 
or  have  people  to  dine ;  and  yet  without  these  occasions  how  was  he 
to  impress  on  the  public  the  splendour  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained  ? 
He  might  pay  visits,  but  that  \sould  be  scarcely  decent  \  and  very  few 
came  to  visit  hint  Still  he  could  make  his  servants  exhibit  the  most 
poignant  and  conspicuous  grief;  and  the  London  tailor  fitted  Miller, 
who  had  driven  the  Duke,  with  an  inky  garment,  that  seemed  to  shine 
and  reflect  all  things  with  the  glassiness  of  a  deep  well,  and  hung 
about  him  wvSh  festoons  and  hawsers  of  a  sepulchral  cordage;  But 
the  quiet  contempt  of  the  wearer,  his  sarcastic  smile  as  he  appeared 
in  these  sables,  was  a  perfect  protest,  and  undid  the  whole  effect 

If  Mr.  Hardman  could  have  set  up  a  hatchment  on  the  face  of  his 
house,  he  would  have  done  so ;  but  even  the  undertaker,  whom  he 
consulted,  said  they  could  scarcely  go  so  far  as  that.  He  would  not 
even  have  objected  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  ** bringing  the  body 
over,"  and  some  faint  notion  crossed  his  mind  of  consulting  some  of 
the  late  Colonel's  noble  relations  on  the  matter  ;  but  he  shrank  from 
the  cold  snubbing  which  he  had  instinct  enough  to  perceive  would 
be  in  store  for  him. 

Of  the  **  bereaved  widow,*'  as  he  delighted  in  styling  her,  **  my 
daughter,  Mrs.  Labouchere — her  husband  carried  off  suddenly — a 
most  unfortunate  business,  sir," — ^he,  strange  to  say,  heard  little.  She 
barely  deigned  to  communicate  her  movements  to  him.  She  went  to 
a  small  French  port  by  herself,  and  remained  there.  Those  who  saw 
her  privately — and  no  better  judge  than  her  own  maid  that  had 
**gone  out**  and  returned  with  her— bore  testimony  to  her  strong 
grief  and  desolation  after  the  husband  she  had  losL  With  all  the 
hard  crystallization  that  had  grown  round  her  heart  in  that  house- 
hold— the  damp,  unwholesome,  graveyard  fungi,  which  had  iO 
unhealthily  rrept  o\^er  her  soul  in  defiance  of  her  struggles — she  had 
learned  to  appreciate  the  honest,  elderly  devotion  of  the  man  who 
had  chosen  her ;  and  his  death  had  been  a  great  shock.  Their  past 
life  had  been  pleasant,  though  disttirbed  by  a  few  storms  ;  but  it  was 
when  he  was  gone  that  she  discovered  that  she  could,  as  time  went 
on,  have  been  supremely  happy  with  him,  had  fate  allowed ;  And  this 
deprivation  she  somehow  associated  with  those  who  had     '  I 

lUid  mortified  her.     As  her  liking  for  him  grew  and  opci 
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srtrned  to  hold  the  idea  that  something  was  **  between  them  "—that 
those  who  disliked  her  had  inspired  him  with  the  idea  that  she  was 
not  his  equal  in  rank  and  refinement— a  something  which,  if  removed, 
tbcir  happiness  would  have  been  great  On  his  death-bed  he  thanked 
her  in  his  chivabous,  high-bred  wan  "  If  I  had  lived,  dearest/*  he 
said,  '*  I  could  have  showTi  you  what  I  thought  of  the  great  honour 
you  did  me  j  and  if  I  had  been  allowed  to  live,  I  would  have  tried 
to  prove  it :  still  you  have  been  the  best  of  wives,  and  if  I  had  had 
lime  I  would  have  understood  you  better.  A  good  deal/'  he  added, 
with  his  soft, good-natured  smile,  "  was  done  to  prevent  me  from  under- 
standing you — indeed,  to  keep  me  from  you  for  ever;  but,  thank 
God,  that  did  not  succeed.  I  never  believed  that  story,  dearest, 
though  ample  proof  was  offered," 

"What  they  said  about  what  took  place  in  Ireland — ** 

"  Not  a  word  of  it !  not  a  word  !  Not  if  they  had  sent  me  a  dozen 
more  letters.  I  tore  them  up.  and  never  read  beyond  the  line  where 
their  calumny  begati."  fl 

"I  know  that,     I  believe  it.     Oh,  if  we  had  but  time,  the  best    ^ 
refutation  would  be  my  life,  and  the  love  it  would  show  for  you,     I 
tould  lell  you  her  name  who  wrote  these  falsehoods  to  you*"  fl 

"  Ahj  women  !  '^  he  said,  smiling  ;  **  they  catch  at  all  weapons  in    ^ 
these  cases;  and  they  are  not  so  much   to  blame.     It  would  be 
fliffercnt  with  men.     But  you  will  know  this,  dearest :  they  had  no    fl 
e^t  on  me."  " 

*'  \VTiat,  not  in  those  first  days  when  you  possibly  neglected  me  and 
l^ked  dov\Ti  on  us  ;  and  that  tvoman^s  insidious  hints  and  stories 
never  came  back  to  you;  that  loving  a  low  rich  man s  daughter? 
Vou  were  too  noble,  dearest  husband,  to  be  conscious  of  it ;  but  Lliat 
Wis  working  in  you— that  was  her  work — and,  oh,  if  I  but  hve,  if  I 
Wgct  back  to  England-—* 

She  spoke  so  sternly,  coldly,  and  solemnly,  that  he  half  raised  him- 
self on  his  elbow  to  look  at  her, 

**  What  woman  ?    Who  is  this  ?  " 

She  saw  the  dangerous  colour  mounting  on  his  cheek,  and  quietly 
Boated  tlie  subject  away,  as  one  might  a  log  in  the  water  Long 
iDonths  after  it  came  drifting  up  to  her  as  she  stood  at  tlie  strand. 
She  had  been  expecting  it  wistfully,  anxiously.     "What  had  restrained 

\  was  the  rigorous  decencies  of  widowhood.  She  must  be  sorrowful, 
arttm^  before  she  could  think  of  other  things.     'I1iat  dismal 
le  of  mourning  must  be  put  in,  else  she  dare  not  mingle 
kind     Six,  seven,  eight  months  went  by.     Then  surely  she 
^  jnjgl^t  *'^ divert  her  thoughts."     Then  people  began  to  tell  her  it 
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**  a  duty  to  make  an  exertion.*'  She  had  another  duty  to  her  father  ; 
she  would  go  to  him,  who  was  glad  now  to  welcome  **  an  honourable 
daughter,**  like  the  wicked  Sir  Giles  of  the  play.  She  would  be  a 
glory  and  an  ornament  for  his  household,  like  that  Order  of  Merit* 
**  the  duke*s  coachman."  She  was  coming  at  an  awkward  time,  for 
*'he  was  going  to  Bindley/' 

At  last ;  for  the  first  invitation  had  gone  off  like  the  misfire  of  a 
pistol.  The  Ion!  had  met  with  a  severe  domestic  affliction,  which 
obliged  him  to  put  off  his  party.  Such  a  blow  had  not  fallen  on 
the  low  rich  man  in  his  life.  It  kept  him  awake  for  two  or  three 
nights — a  malady  about  as  unknown  to  him  as  tears ;  it  made  him 
fume  and  rage  like  a  madman.  The  affliction  being  now  happily 
softened,  the  invitation  was  renewed.  The  lord  had  clearly  conveyed 
his  wishes, — which  Mn  Hardman  was  not  slow  to  understand— that 
Mrs.  Hardman  should  not  attend  the  solemnities,  though  he  had 
complied  with  the  forms  of  society  by  seeming  to  press  her  to  attend. 
This  she  herself  understood, 

Livy  and  her  mother,  floating  down  the  pleasant  but  humdrum 
stream  of  their  domestic  life,  were  talking  together  one  morning  in 
that  pleasant  unanimity  which  made  it  almost  like  the  musings  of  a 
single  mind.  There  was  the  one  usual  subject,  the  Beauty  :  **  how 
good  he  was  getting  ;  how  happy  their  life  was  and  would  be  now  I 
Indeed,  there  w^as  now  the  long-promised,  long-talked  of  foreign 
tour— a  charming  and  happy  trio  going  to  see  palaces  and  gardens 
and  delightful  towns,  dining  together  at  cafes,  supping,  sitting  in  the 
gardens,  listening  to  the  music.  They  might,  indeed,  now  have  a 
holiday,  and  a  handsome  sum  had  been  put  by  for  the  trip.  It  was 
in  honour  of  Mrs.  Talbot's  birthday.  **  Indeed,  dear,'*  says  Livy,  a&J 
if  to  her  sister,  "  indeed,  Beauty  deserves  it.  It  is  wonderful,  his  selfl 
denial,  and  goodness,  and  content  with  his  life  here.  There  is  some- 
thing noble  in  it,  dear,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Livy  would  scarcely  have  made  this  statement  on  affidavit,  but  she 
wished  to  impress  her  mother,  who  smiled.  i 

"Yes,  dear;  but  it  has  cost  us  a  deal  of  pains.  However,  uc  m  i^c 
got  our  pretty  yacht  in  to  port,  dear,  and  may  now  enjoy  oursclvei 
on  shore." 

At  that  moment  the  yacht  itself  sailed  in,  the  Beauty  holding  aoj 
open  letter  in  his  hand.  1 

**  Very  nice,  indeed,  and  ver)*  kind  of  them.  A  letter  from  the 
Bindleys,     They  have  not  forgotten  me,  you  see."  . 

**  Wliat,  Lord  Bindley,  Beauty  dear  ?    An  invitation  ?  "  1 

^Tfes.     Many  and  many  was  the  delightful  week  I  spent  there ! 
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Some  of  the  happiest  days,  and,  by  Jove!  they  made  so  much  of 
me/' and  be  kept  looking  wistfully  at  the  letter*  '*  But  that*s  all 
over  DOW." 

''All  over  now  ?     No,  dear  Beauty  ;  why  should  you  think  that?  " 

"Oh,  there's  such  a  fuss  and  pother  made,  as  if  a  man  couldn't 
put  a  few  things  into  a  portmanteau,  and  go  and  shoot  for  a  few 
birds  at  a  friend's  house.  They  all  do  it.  There's  Magnay,  with 
his  six  children,  he's  away  half  the  year.  There's  Thomas,  and  a 
heap  more.  But  /  can't  go  without  a  fuss  being  made.  It's  very 
unfair/' 

He  went  out,  and  it  was  assumed  that  his  last  statement  was  quite 
correct ;  ix.  that  he  could  not  go  wthout  a  fuss  being  made — in 
(act,  could  not  go  at  all  But  the  gentle  Li%y,  with  brightening  eyes, 
Iwked  up  at  her  mother. 

*'Poor  Beauty  !  he  deser\Ts  a  holiday  \  he's  been  so  good,  and  he 
seems  to  have  set  his  heart  on  this.     He  used  to  like  shooting  so.'' 

''Go  without  mc^  dear, — without  his  wife  or  daughter  ?  It  is  quite 
unusual;* 

''Only  for  a  few  days,"  pleaded  his  daughter.  **  Tliink^  dear;  it 
ii  pushing  it  too  far.  After  all,  as  he  says,  other  gentlemen  do  it, 
i'ven  the  one  with  six  children," 

"You  don  t  know  him,  dear ;   you  can't  know  what  men  are." 

**And  after  all,  it  is  only  three  or  four  hours  from  here,  so  we  can 
^ve  him  back  at  oncCi  if  you  want  him.  He  need  only  stay  three 
<Jf  four  days*  Oh,  let  him  go,  do  ;  and  we  shall  have  him  back  in 
^loe  for  your  birthday," 

The  mother  smiled.  The  Beauty,  who  had  indeed  given  up  his 
scheme  as  hopeless,  was  agreeably  suq>risetl  to  be  told  that  he  was 
givco  furlough.  Not  that  he  admitted  that  any  one  had  power  to 
lJXt;vent  him  ;  but  he  knew  that  so  many  difficulties  would  be  thrown 
'0  his  way  as  to  make  the  expedition  impossible.  He  could  hardly 
believe  his  ears.  More  wonderful  still,  he  was  to  go  alone.  Not 
thai  he  allowed  to  himself  for  a  moment  that  any  one  in  that  house 
^  |>ower  to  restrain  his  movements ;  but  he  had  fallen  so  ii^sen- 
«%  under  the  inflexible  rules  of  the  house 

That  day,  to  his  amazement,  he  found  that  no  objection  was  niade 
'0  the  little  scheme;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  universal  enjoy- 
•aent  and  delight  through  the  house,  as  though  a  legacy  had  been 
^cfl,  or  Papa  or  Tom  was  coming  home.  For  with  unselfish  mothers, 
&lhful  worshippers  of  their  lordly  king  of  brutes — oftener  the  brute 
himself— this  cheap  pleasure  comes  the  most  welcome.  He  was 
ra^  like  a  boy  sent  home  for  a  few  days.     He  was  \i\s. 
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whole  morning  over  his  gun.  It  would  be  dull  enough  Imt  for  that 
pantime — '*  Only  a  lot  of  men  herded  together.*'  •'  Never  mmd,** 
[jaid  the  two  ladies ;  "'  dear  Beauty  must  try  to  enjoy  himself"  There 
'wan  then  Mrs.  Talbot*s  birthday  drawing  on  \  he  was  to  be  home  for 
ihat  And  within  a  couple  of  days  he  had  gone  away  triumphant  and 
bjiappy,  leaving  tbem  composed  and  complacently  happy  also.  And 
tjie  wa«  10  be  back,  positively,  in  the  three  days— by  Saturday. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


FESTIVITIES  AT   BINDLEY. 


I 


At  Bindley,  Lord  and  Lady  Bindley  were  entertaining  a  dis- 
tingyishctl  circle  of  guests ;  though  there  was  not  at  any  period  of  the 
vi*it  a  circle  ;  for  \\\k^  house  was  vast  and  rambling,  and  the  guests 
were  nearly  always  scattered.  Neither  were  these  latter  *'disr 
tinguishcd;"  for  ihcy  included  a  great  many  of  those  curioosljr 
obscure  persons  aiul  people  who  are  somehow  necessary  to  the  , 
and  noble.  •*  Hangers-on ''  would  be  too  familiar  a  term ;  ja 
wcjuld  be  offensive  ;  and  yet  some  such  office  they  do  fill  They  aii" 
generally  people  of  slender  means,  possibly  of  obscure  birth,  though 
that  is  not  incjuircd  into  ;  but  they  are  infinitely  useful,  work  hard,  and 
when  not  on  the  ground,  which  happens  once  or  twice,  make  their 
abiienc  e  felt. 

Thus  at  Bindley  there  filled  these  offices  *^  the  Woods/'  wife  and 
husband;  slie  a  bustling  lady*sinaid  sort  of  woman,  with  a 
^manner;  he  a  bushy  yellow-whiskered  man,  who  had  got  to  kc 
» every  one,  who  arranged  everything  at  Bindley,  Again,  there  were 
two  Malcolm  girls,  who  were  fetched  from  some  distance,  and  came 
with  their  aunt,  and  were  believed  to  be  a  half-pay  ofhcer^s  daughters; 
and  there  was  Mr.  Bolton,  who  came  from  some  strange  garrel 
about  St.  James's,  but  who  pastured  and  browsed  all  the  year  round 
on  the  rich  commons  and  lawns  of  *' noblemen  and  gentlemen-** 
No  one  asked  who  he  was.  He  had  a  grave  and  quiet  sufBciency 
which  carried  him  through,  an  assertion  that  seemed  to  repel  inquiry* 
an  air  and  carriage  that  is  worth  hundred  pound  notes.  Cork  like, 
this  gentleman  always  floated  up  to  Uie  surface  among  the  best 
How  he  hved  no  one  knew,  but  he  was  always  at  the  best  houses. 
When  Bindley,  therefore,  and  other  places,  opened  their  gates  for  a 
fortnight's  official  visiting,  all  these  useful  supernumeraries  received 
notice,  much  as  a  stage-manager  would  send  round  to  his  subjects^, 
indeed  it  was  more  like  some  of  those  amateur  orchestral  societies 
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where,  though  anmteurs  constitute  the  body,  a  sprinkling  of  pro- 
fessionals is  necessary  to  make  **the  thing  go/'  These  were  the 
professionals  who  came  to  "  dear  Lord  Bindley*s "  regularly ;  but 
besides  tliesc  there  came  the  regular  guests,  who  arrived  with  all 
honours,  and  whom  the  others  contributed  to  entertain.  Such 
were  the  colourless  (morally  speaking)  ladies  of  true  breeding  and 
refinementt  the  Countess  Seaman,  and  her  two  daughters,  the  Ladies 
Mary  and  Alice  Mariner — elegant,  tranquil, and  trained  j  Mr,  Bulfin, 
the  Member ;  the  Lord  Robert  we  met  before,  who  turned  up  later, 
and  all  but  invited  himself,  but  they  were  delighted  to  have  him ; 
Mr.  Talbot,  and  Mr.  Hardman. 

Bindley  was  a  stone  fortress-like  building,  rising  bluntly  in  a  fine 
park.  There  were  noble  trees,  ponds,  and  a  few  deer  seen  skipping 
away  coquettishly  as  the  frequent  carriage  came  rolling  up  the 
avenue,  smooth  as  a  skaiter,  on  the  outside  edge.  There  was  a 
••  grand  hall/*  *'  restored  "  cleverly — />,,  rebuilt — by  Inigo  Robinson, 
the  wclbknown  fashionable  architect — a  "  gentleman,"  be  it  under- 
stood, and  not  a  professional  man  ;  and  the  house  was  *'  mounted  *' 
in  the  best  taste,  as  indeed  it  might  be  said,  without  intention  of 
jest,  the  guests  were.  The  stables  were  a  show  in  themselves  ;  and 
grim  risitors,  intending  to  be  sarcastic,  used  to  wish  they  were 
harses.  Everybody  was  brought  **  to  see  the  stables,*'  even  unequine 
Tisitofs;  and  there  is  nothing  to  the  untechnical  eye  less  likely  to 
impress.  In  the  house  was  the  usual  staff,  high-sounding  names,— 
groom  of  the  chambers,  and  the  like. 

■  Ttus  was  the  first  night  of  the  festival,  and  though  nearly  the  whole 
company  had  then  arrived,  it  was  like  the  fim  day's  voyage  out  on 
board  a  steamer;  tto  one  had  settled  or  shaken  down  into  their 
pl-i'  '  jU  were  looking  at  each  other  askance. 

]  -uration  dinner  was  over.     Lord  Bindley  had  sat  on  his 

throne^  with  Louisa  Mary  Countess  Seaman  at  his  side, — a  tall  and 
▼mst  bdy,  with  an  impassive  and  monumental  face,  trained  to  show 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  and  yet  by  some  arrangement  of  her  hair  sug- 
giestiiig  the  crest  of  a  cockatoo.  Her  daughters  had  camped  lowerdown* 
Tlic  supernumeraries  had  arrived  early,  had  got  out  their  properties 
and  dresses,  and  were  working  hard  already.  They  had  all  come  up, 
or  rather  come  in,  to  the  **  noble  "  drawing-room  at  Bindley,  which, 
as  picnic  parties  know,  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  with  its  eight 
great  windows  gives  upon  the  lauT>.  The  lamps  are  lit,  balls  of 
powder  are  bent  over  tea -cups,  the  new  orange  liveries  arc  on,  and 
Wood  and  wife  are  spurring  about  like  mounted  orderlies.  Every 
innant  ihcy  are  beside  the  noble  host  and  hostess  making  a  sug^es- 
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tioa  "  I  think,  my  lord,  if  Miss  Georgina  Malcolm  were  to 
now."  "  Ah,  very  good  idea,  Wood.  My  lady  will  go  and  ask  her." 
Or  Mrs,  Wood  draws  rein  beside  the  hostess.  She  thinks  **If  they 
got  the  two  old  gentlemen  down  to  whist,  Mrs.  Soft  and  Miss  Soft 
would  make  up  the  party.''  Lady  Bindley  smiles  approbation;  a 
very  good  idea,  **  Don't  know  what  ihey  should  do  without  the 
Woods."  They  have  no  ideas  iheir  own  property,  and  think  this 
rather  cheap  faculty  of  ''  hitting  on  ideas  "  perfectly  wonderful. 

Mr.  Bolton  was  present,  browsing  quietly  off  Mr,  Bulfin,  the 
Member,  and  the  Lord  Robert.  Bolton  knew  nothing  of  tlie  topics 
kindred  to  these  gentlemen,  yet  with  that  valuable,  weighty  manner 
of  his,  contrived  that  both  should  be  listening  to  him  with  a 
deference  and  a  delusion  that  tliey  were  receiving  real  information 
from  a  man  well  up  in  the  subjects.  Yet  on  analysis  his  informa^ 
tion  resolved  itself  into  the  quotation  of  aristocratic  authority* 
'*  When  I  was  at  Plympton  last  year  the  French  minister  was  ihert* 
and  he  said,"  &c.  ;  or,  with  grave  correction  across  the  table,  *'  1 
think  you  are  misinformed.  Clumper  himself  told  me  ihe  whole 
story,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  man ;  **  **  Clumper  '*  being 
Viscount  with  that  title.  Yet  he  had  an  admirable  gift,  for  the 
noble  names  were  introduced,  not  with  constraint  and  even 
but  with  a  calm  steadiness  that  was  admirable. 

The  Malcolm  girls  were  not  "  jiut  on,"  but  were  wisely  ke^ 
hand,  so  as  not  to  exhaust  all  the  attraction.     They  wxre  in  reserve 
as  it  were.     By  and  by  all  would  see. 

A  delightful  night  for  the  Beauty.     It  seemed  like  a  dream^ 
rather  as  if  he  was  awake  again,  and  all  between  had  been  a  dr 
The    dressing-table    upstairs  was   covered   w^ith    the    silver-backe 
brushes,  now  again  on  their  travels,  with  the  essences,  silver  boxe 
general  display  of  Truefutism.     That  was  like  the  old  days, 
he  was  himself,  beautiful  to  look  at.     Such  linen,  such  hair,  sue 
rings*     He  was  like  the  morning  star,  and  he  was  so  happy.     TI 
old  Utile  utterances  came  back  uninvited  ;  congealed,  as  it  were,  liV 
the  Munchausen  words,^cvcn  the  old  lisp.     And  now  Wood^s  wif<ji 
putting  spurs  to  her  steed,  is  beside  my  lord  whispering,  and  noddii 
in  the  direction  of  the  Beauty.     And  my  lord  says,  "Ah,  to  be  su 
A  capiul  idea  I "     And  away  the  aide*dc-camp  canters,  and  is  besid 
the  Beauty  in  a  second,     "  Oh,  you  must.     His  lordship  makes  j 
a  poinL*'  There  is  a  joke  among  the  men  about  the  Beauty's  singii 
and  great  fun  is  looked  for  from  the  sentimental  chanting  of  tli 
Beauty,     **  Oh,  I  say,  you  must  now.     You  shan't  get  oil    Sh  down 
Talbot,  and  give  us  that  little  thing  of  your  own/* 
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RelucUntly  he  agrees,  but  he  is  so  happy  he  would  do  anything. 
Yes,  he  would  give  ihem  a  short  thing  he  composed — a  mere  trifle — 
"One  last  and  lingering  smile/'  He  had  not  his  faithful  accom- 
jHTijist  with  him;  but  he  had  brought  the  music— by  a  sort  of 
accideot  he  seemed  to  convey — and  a  young  lady  was  on  the  spot 
pot  to  the  duty.     Then  he  began  plaintively  and  sweetly  : — 


'  He  stood  beside  me  at  the  doorj"  k.  r.  X, 


They 
As  he  . 


The  *' men' nudged  each  other  at  his  sweetest  passages, 
wen?  intensely  amused,  and  chuckled  at  the  Beauty's  pathos, 
rwc,  a  hearty  man  said,— 
**  Of  course  that  was  yourself,  eh  ?     Drawn  from  life,  eh  ?  * 
*'  How  ?  " 

**  Oh,  the  lingering  smile,  of  course  ;  and  an  uncommon  lingering 
it  was,  Tm  sure.     They  couldn't  get  rid  of  it," 
le  Beauty  was  coldly  repelling  this  faraiharity,  when  a  soft  but 
ta  voice  tingled  in  his  ear, — 

"Whether  founded  on  fact    or    no,    it    is    a   good   song,  Mr, 
Ta!l>ot    Not  forgotten  me,  I  hope  ?  " 
Who  was  this  ? 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room  there  was  a  commotion.  A  tall, 
fiinWaced,  wiry  man  was  pompously  offering  greetings  and  excuses 
niixed  with  many  a  *'  my  lord,  my  lord.'' 

llie  Beauty  started  when  he  saw  the  face  from  which  the  voice  had 
«aoer1.  It  was  Mrs.  Labouchere,  dressed  in  velvet  and  jewels  ;  from 
a  girl  become  a  matron,  with  a  tone  of  majesty  and  stateliness,  her 
fejUtrres  firm,  grown  more  hardened  and  classical,  and  with  an  Interest 
^  grief  in  her  face.  The  fire  in  her  eyes  had  intensified.  She  was 
^urpmingly  handsome,  assured,  and  dafigcrous, 

She  had  found  the  seaport  unendurable ;  and,  moreover,  she 
*aated  some  adion^  some  doing,  to  take  her  thoughts  ofiT  A  son  of  this 
lord  Bind  ley  had  been  in  Colonel  Labouchere*s  corps — Harry  Bindley 
-^Tind  admired  her  cleverness,  her  **  talk/'  her  wit ;  in  short,  it  would 
'^em,  everything  but  herself^  which  he  could  not  admit.  After  his;| 
glofring  description,  she  was  included  in  Mr.  Hardman's  invitations. 
ITiat  gentleman  was  particulaj-ly  confounded  and  put  out  by  it 

**  I  am  sorry,  Rosa,**  he  said,  apologising  solemnly,  when  she  met 
Imi  in  London,  **  that  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  here ;  I  have  been 
to  Bindley,  to  Lord  Bindley  s,  a  friend  of  mine.  You  know 
place,  and  are  welcome  to  entertain  yourself  here.  I  have  told 
tttjr  coachman  he  is  to  hold  liimself  at  your  service  ;  ray  carriage  and 
you  can  use." 
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"  Dear  father,"  she  said,  calmly,  *^  they  have  asked  mc  also ;  and 
you  will  think  it  strange,  but  I  must  go.'* 

Mr.  Hardman  grew  red  and  hot.  His  weak  soul  looked  to  the 
monopoly  of  the  invitation — to  his  royalty,  as  it  were,  in  the  favour 
of  the  lord. 

*'  Going  to  Bindley  !     O,  folly  !     What  would  j^j/  do  there  ?  " 

**I  have  led  such  a  life  ever  since — chafing,  and  fretting,  and 
mourning — with  the  iron  entering  into  my  very  heart,  1  want  to  fly 
from  myself — for  a  time." 

**  Iron  nonsense  !  You  are  left  very  well  off.  But  I  really  can  t 
have  you  there.  I  have  reasons  of  my  own  ;  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  don't  think  my  Lord  Bindley  would  be  anxious  to  have  you. 
In  your  present  spirits,  you  would  not  be  an  addition  to  tbc 
company/' 

**  Father,  pray  don't  weary  me  further  by  discussion  ;  but  I  mn^ 
go  there.     I  have  told  you  the  reason/* 

"  Ah,  I  know,"  sneered  the  man  of  business  ;  "  to  look  abou. 
and  pick  up  a  husband.     Very  soon  though  ;  ain*t  it  ?  " 

She  gave  him  a  look  of  warning— -a  wicked  one  ;  yet  he  felt  there 
was  as  much  contempt  as  danger  in  it.  He  stalked  away,  and  she 
could  allow  him  the  indemnity  of  grumbling  and  stamping. 

Remarkable  looking  as  she  was  before  she  married  Colonel 
Labouchere,  she  was  now  greatly  changed.  Whether  from  his  train- 
ing, or  the  odd,  adventurous,  social  life  out  in  Gibraltar,  she  had 
acquired  a  st}'lc  and  character  of  manner,  which  she  wanted  ;  some- 
thing akin  to  the  change  which  turns  the  country  lad  into  the  smart 
soldier.  Besides,  grief  and  some  other  trials  had  given  a  firmness  to 
her  face ;  and  from  the  time,  on  her  entering  the  room,  her  ear 
caught  the  plaintive  sound  of  the  Beauty's  notes,  a  sparkle  came 
into  her  eyes,  as  tJiough  the  fires  of  the  brain  and  soul  mthin  had 
been  stirred  into  a  crackling  blaze.  Powerful  eyes  they  seemed  ; 
and  perhaps  it  occurred  to  her  as  a  strange  omen,  received  with 
exultation,  that  she  should  have  entered  exactly  as  the  Bcautjr  was 
commencing  his  simple  lay. 

The  appearance  of  this  stately  woman  caused  a  sensation.  Mr. 
Bolton,  busy  in  corners,  telling,  softly,  anecdotes  which  might  have 
been  commented  on  by  references  to  particular  pages  of  the  Peer- 
age (as  thus^ — **  see  *  Combermere,*  p.  50 ;  see  *  Duke  of  Man* 
Chester/  p.  100,"  &c.),  raised  his  head  slowly.  Of  course  he  knew 
all  about  her ;  at  least  she  was  like  *'  Lady  Jane  Minton/' 

The  VVoods^  spurring  over  the  plain,  drew  the  reins  of  their  respecti%*e 
bargcrs  to  reflect  in  what  way  she  could  be  turned  to  account  Cor 
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mes  of  Bindley,     The  Malcoltn  girls  looked  at 

icr  from  aftir  distrastfully ;  while  the  host,  a  well-knoHii  connoisseur 
that  article  of  virth  kno^^^l  as  **  a  fine  woman/'  was  greatly  pleased 

rith  die  sensation  produced  by  his  new  guest,  and  for  the  first  time 

poke  wannly  to  Atr.  Hard  man, 
"  I  am  so  glad  you  brought  Mrs.  Labouchert;  ;  we  arc  greatly  in- 

ebced  to  yoti.  Indeed.'' 
His  lordship  was  presently  improving  his  acquaintance, 
**  Hope  you  are  not  tired  with  your  journey,  Mrs.  Labouchere. 
►  kind  of  you  to  come  to  us  in  this  way  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  we 

ball  be  as  quiet  as  possible.     This  is  just  one  of  our  little  yearly 

ODiestic  gatherings.     No  fuss  or  publicity  \  only  a  little  enjoyment 

moog  ourselves/* 
But  the  eyes  into  which  he  looked  were  travelUng  away  over  to  the 
^auty^  who,  unaccustomed  to  such  generous  compliments  outside 
;  own  family,  was  rather  wistfully  looking  towards  the  new  figure, 

'ho  had  shown  such  an  unexpected  enthusiasm.     In  a  few  moments 
e  was  beside  him. 

**You  have  not  forgotten  an  old  friend,  I  sec/'  she  said,  in  a  low 
ice  ;  **  and  one  who  wants  friends  sadly  ii<nL\     When  I  was  near 
e  door,  as  I  came  up-stairs,  and  lieard  your  voice,  and  that  song»  it 
touched  me — ^it  went  home  to  me  here/' 
"  O  you  remember  my  little  song  ! "  he  said,  pleased.     *'  I  know  I 

^y  sang  it  for  you  once.'' 
"  It  is  really  strange,*'  she  said,  reflectively  ;  "  I  heard  it  just  as  1 

to,  as  I  nus  going  away  to  happiness ;  and  now,  as  I  enter,  I  hear 

"  Well,  we  may  hope  you  are  coming  back  to  happiness/' 

"  Not  if  some  people  can  help  it,"  she  said — not  to  hira*  "  There 
«e  those  here  who  do  not  Uke  me,  who  would  humiliate  and  under- 
>ftiiic  me»  if  they  could     They  would  not  care  how  I  suffered/' 

The  Beauty  did  not  take  a  deep  or  tragic  view  of  things. 

**0p  I  know,"  he  said,  carelessly.  "  You  and  Mrs.  Talbot  did  not 
Wt  it  off  very  well ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  really.  That  I 
*0i  positive  oC** 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  curiosity,  but  more  with 
Contempt. 

**Ahl  of  course.  I  suppose  I  magnify  things.  And  how  are 
th«)?    T^  le  girl,  too?" 

The  Bt  ^  er  liked  people  to  say  **your  daughter."  That 
Roiilc  girl  was  a  much  more  suitable'  phrase,  and  he  was  grateful 
^orit  . 
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"  O  they  are  famous,**  he  said.  "  They  are  both  at  home.  I  have 
promised  to  be  back  there  on  Saturday,  to  keep  her  birthday.** 

"Her!— whose?" 

"  Mrs.  Talbot's.  Livy  always  likes  to  make  a  sort  of  festival  of 
the  business.  Last  year  I  composed  a  song  specially.  A  very  pret^ 
girl,  a  neighbour  of  ours,  wrote  the  words  for  me.  Cramer  published 
it.  It  was  called  *  Her  Natal  Day ; '  and  the  Band  said  it  was  flow- 
ing and  melodious." 

"  If  it  be  flowing  and  melodious,  I  should  give  the  world  to  hear 
it*' 

**  O  dear,  I*d  sing  it  for  you  with  pleasure ;  they'll  be  asking  me 
again  presently.  And  you  really  like  my  songs?  They  are  not 
ambitious,  you  know;  and. I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  regular  master, 
and  all  that ;  but  they  are  fairly  good,  you  know,  in  their  way ;  and 
Challope,  a  man  that  sings  in  the  royal  choir,  told  me  he  had  seen 
things  of  the  regular  fellows  far  worse." 

"  Ah,  that  was  praise  indeed.  But  you  leave  here  to  be  home  on 
Saturday?" 

"  O  yes ;  I  have  promised  solemnly.  I  suppose  the  best  part  of  the 
affair  here  will  be  over  by  then  ?  " 

"No  ;  beginning,  they  told  me.     And  your that  amiable  girf 

is  anxious  for  this " 

"  O,  I  suppose  so,"  he  said,  impatiently.  "  Both  of  *em  have 
settled  it.  You  know  they  look  on  it  as  something  sacred,  and  all 
that.    We've  never  missed  it  once." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry ;  the  real  amusement  will  begin  here  by  then. 
The  best  people  will  be  dropping  in  by  that  time;  but  Master 
Talbot  must  go  home  to  school" 

He  looked  "  put  out "  at  this  speech. 

"  School  I     I  hope  I  have  done  with  all  that." 

Mrs.  Wood  here  caracoled  up,  as  it  were  throwing  her  horse  upon 
his  haunches. 

"  Another  song,  Mr.  Talbot ;  his  lordship  is  most  anxious.  Any 
little  thing  you  may  have  off  by  heart." 

"  O,"  said  Mrs.  Labouchere,  "  you  will,  I  know.  That  thmg  you 
told  me  of—'  The  Natal  Day.' " 

The  Beauty  got  through  his  little  melody,  the  marked  attention 
and  interest  of  the  newly  arrived  securing  him  the  best  audience  he 
had  had  as  yet.  She  explained  to  his  lordship  that  she  felt  Mr. 
Talbot  was  quite  an  old  friend,  or  rather,  he  was  associated  with 
some  very  happy  days.  People,  at  the  end,  cried,  so  influenced  is  the 
herd,  "  Well  done,  Talbot,  you  gave  that  out  well."    The  Woods» 
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Hketiiig  how  matters  were  going,  were  spurring  wildly  about  the  fidd, 
and  casting  about  for  a  new  venture.  Tlie  Beauty  took  all  this  as 
so  much  homage  to  himself;  already  he  felt  the  bands  of  the  late 
bondage  slipping  slowly  doun  to  his  feet.  His  voice  rose  into  a 
louder  key,  "  O,  I  have  written  a  quantity  of  things.  I  have  volumes 
by  me.  I  have  always  something  on  the  stocks,  just  to  take  up  when 
I  have  a  moment  That  thing  I  sang  first,  '  One  last  and  lingering 
smile  '  has  always  been  a  hit'' 

Mr.  Bolton,  selfish  in  his  generation,  had  hitherto  rather  "  pooh- 
poohed  "  the  Beauty ;  but  had  tact  enough  to  see  that  his  glass  was 
rising,  and  would  rise  faster  under  patronage.     He  now  stnick  in. 

"  I  saw  a  copy  of  that  song  on  the  pianoforte  at  Man  tower  when  I 
was  staying  there/* 

**0  yes,  La(iy  Jane  sings  it'^     (She  ought   to  have  paid  it   that 
courtesy,  as  the  Beauty  had  sent  it  to  her.) 
■     "  And   how  the   deuce  do  you   do  it,  Talbot  ? "  another  asked 
*'  How  does  tlie  idea  strike  you  first  ?  " 

The  Beauty  smiled  with  compassion,  **  These  things  a  man  can't 
teaxiih.  It  comes  by  nature.  Now  that  *  Lingering  smile '  I  could  no 
more  tell  how,  or  when,  it  came  into  my  head,  than  I  could  that— that 
candlestick,'*  added  the  Beauty,  getting  rather  confused  in  his  illustra- 
Uou.  **  It  comes  to  you,  and  there  it  is.'* 
"  And  you  catch  him  and  keep  him.*' 

*'You  must  explain  all  this  to  me,  Mr.  Talbot,"  said  Mrs. 
Ubouchere,  who  had  come  up  and  listened,  **  It  is  very  interesting  ; 
other  composers  will  not  condescend  to  let  us  know  how  they  work, 
^ey  think  they  are  betraying  secrets." 

Oiho"  composers  I  Her  tone  was  so  firm  and  bold  and  genuine, 
^  this  compliment  produced  no  smile ;  the  public  standing  round 
I  *nd  confirming  it  That  night  went  on  very  pleasantly.  The  Beauty 
^•snt  to  his  room  with  a  feeling  that  he  had  taken  one  huge  stride 
^»ckwards  some  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  was  enjoying  his  old  life 
^^ccixiore, 

TTic  breakfast  table  at  Bindley  was  an  enlivening  scene,  a  pleasant 
^  gay  expectation  of  an  enjoyable  day,  shooting,  driving,  what  not, 
*^jriiig  down  the  table.  The  Beauty  came  in  late,  an  Adonis  of  the 
ooming,  in  the  old  mauve  stockings, — sweet-scented  and  curled.  He 
W  on  a  sort  of  velvet  jacket,  which  made  the  efifect  rich  and 
Titiancstjue.'*  His  irreverent  friends  nudged  eacli  other,  and  com- 
pfiBiciU£<l  bim  ironically;  but  there  was  a  quiet  selfsuffidency  about 
4e  fi^&uty  which  was  nearly  as  defensive  as  real  dignity*  Mrs. 
lere  beard  these  remarks; 
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"Wei!,  Talbot,  what  time  is  the  flower  show?  Wheo  does  the 
ball  begin  ?  **  and  goodnatnredly,  as  it  seemed  to  the  host,  sheltered 
him. 

**  Mr.  Talbot  has  an  artist's  eye  for  colour,**  She  was  now  quite  at 
home,  the  centre  of  a  sort  of  curiosity  and  attraction;  and  the  Woods, 
like  managers,  congratulated  themselves  on  having  engaged  **  such  a 
star." 

**  I  tell  you  what  we  have  been  planning," — said  his  lordship,  **  and 
Wood  here  says  he  will  arrange  it  all  without  any  trouble^ — give  a 
little  concert  and  reception  on  Saturday  night  in  the  new  halK  Wc 
are  so  strong  in  musical  talent,  that  really  it  would  be  a  shame  not  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity.  What  do  you  think,  MrsL 
Labouchere  ?  ** 

She  had  come  down  cold  and  abstracted  once  more.  The  chatter 
of  voices  about  her  seemed  to  annoy  hen  "  I  suppose  so,"  she  said 
abstractedly,  **one  must  amuse  the  herd" 

*'  Yes,  so  \st  musL  You  hear,  Talbot,  Wood  will  be  offering  you 
:m  engagement,  and  you  must  sing  that  song  of  yours — this,  *  njvc* 
us  another  smile.*  '* 

*'  *  The  last  and  lingering  smile  *  is  the  proper  name,  I  thinJt, " 
said  Mrs-  Labouchere,  smiling.     **  Mr.  Talbot  will  set  me  right'* 

"  The  eminent  tenor,  Mr*  Talbot,  For  one  night  only !  Great 
attraction  !  "  said  one  of  the  clowns  of  that  little  social  circus;  aod 
did  produce  a  laugh, 

Mr.  Talbot  here — Talbot  there  !  It  was  wonderful  His  soi^, 
his  voice,  to  make  such  an  effect !  His  cheek  literally  glowed  as  the 
lady  recalled  the  correct  name  of  his  song.  Surely,  this  was  a  change. 
'Ilie  glow  of  old  times  came  back  into  his  cheeks. 

"  I  should  be  delighted,"  he  said,  "  to  do  what  I  could*  It  \%  an 
excellent  idea— a  regular  concert     O,  but,  unfortunately '* 

He  stopped  ;  he  recalled  the  festival  at  home,  to  which  he  r«> 
bound  to  present  himself. 

This  roused  Mrs.  Labouchere. 

"  What  is  unfortunate  ?  " 

"  O,  I  have  to  be  back^ — an  engagement" 

"  O  nonsense.*'  said  Lord  Bindley ;  "  we  are  not  to  lose  our  tcn^^- 
\  ou  must  write  and  teU  them  that  I  and  Mrs.  Labouchere,  and  xt^^ 
company  here,  cannot  spare  you.  We  want  to  bring  dot^i  t^*^ 
house  witJi  your  *  lingering  smile.'     Ha !    ha ! " 

Wonderful  again  I  A  delicious  feeling  at  his  heart — one  unknoi^^* 
to  him  for  years^  during  this  state  of  cipherhood. 

Mrs,  labouchere  was  now  alive — all  eager. 
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Mr,    Talbot  must   tell  us  of  this  prior   claim.     Is   it   another 
country  house  ?  " 

*'  Well — no/'  he  said,  confusedly. 

**  What,  a  home  one  !  O,  I  see  ;  we  must  respect  that — a  promise 
to  Mrs.  Talbot ! '' 

"  Why,  yes;  exactly,"  tlie  Beauty  said,  hardly  knowing  what  he  was 
saying.     "  Her  birthday  is  on  Saturday,  you  know/' 

His  eye  appealed  to  Mrs.  Labouchere,  for  he  was  a  little  confused 
— unaccustomed  to  this  publicity. 

'*  /know  ! "  said  that  lady,  in  her  hard  manner.  **  I !  Not  at  all, 
I  assure  you.  What  couid  I  know  about  Mrs.  Talbot  ?  I  met  her 
once  or  twice.'* 

E%^ery  one  looked  at  her:  there  was  something  so  hard  and 
pointed  in  the  way  she  spoke  these  words*  Her  face  seemed  to 
change  as  they  looked. 

(After  breakfast,  several,  talking  together,  agreed  there  was  "  some- 
thing odd  about  that  woman/*) 

Mr.  Hardman,  up  to  this  quite  overlooked  and  smothered  by 
his  neighbour,  conceived  that  his  daughter  was  adding  to  his 
unpopularity. 

"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs,  Talbot^  my  lord.     She 
has  been  at  our  house  ;  a  most — charming  person  to  meet ;  of  the — 
cr— highest — er  fashion — and  connection." 
*'  Oi  indeed  !  "  said  the  host,  with  a  polite  stare. 
Mr  Hardman  felt  that,  with  the  best  intentions,  he  had  said  too 
niuch.     His  daughter  came  to  the  rescue. 

**  And  it  is  the  more  generous  in  my  father  to  praise  this  lady  so 
handsomely,  as  we  did  not  get  on  so  well,  you  will  recollect, 
Mr.  Talbot     Our  families  did  not  exactly  coalesce," 

"0,  nonsense,"  said  her  father,  colouring,  "Really  this  is 
%urd!" 

**  No,"  she  said,  firmly,  and  at  the  same  time  smiling ;  "  she  did 
^  like  us.  She  looked  down  on  us — a  foolish  thing  now-a-days. 
^  that  account  she  and  I  are  sworn  foes.  You  will  forgive  me,  Mr. 
Talbot?" 

Every  one  again  said,  after  breakfast,  that  there  was  something 
*"  furious  **  about  that  Mrs.  Labouchere 

"Vou  roast  talk  to  our  friend  Talbot,  Mrs.  Labouchere,"  the  host 

*>«i.    «*Wc  can*t  have  our  concert  all  spoiled  by  the  absence  of  tlie 

l*oor.    You  will  find  him  an  excuse.     If  it  is  properly  put  before  the 

tdjr,  it  will  be  all  right — O,  you  must  stay,  Talbot** 

The  Beauty  thought  of  the  solemn  obligations^ — the  sweet  f^kcc  o^ 

I  % 
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Livy — the  expectant  women.     He  felt  it  was  impossible— about  as 
impossible  as  that  the  sun  should  not  rise. 

'*  O,  they  expect  me,"  he  said*  **  I'm  so  sorr)'.  And  "—he  added, 
wistfully—"  I  should  like  it  so.  You  see,  it's  her  birthday  ;  and  Tm 
to  give  her  presents,  and  she*s  to  have  one  for  me  ;  and  it's  never 
^been  omitted  since  we  vvere  married.  O/  added  the  Beauty,  with  a 
wistful  ail  of  doubt^  that  was  almost  comic,  **  I  kfum^  it  would  be 
quite  out  of  the  question." 

The  men  looked  one  to  the  other. 

**  Not  an  hour's  grace  ?  **  said  one*  **  Must  go  back  to  the 
minute  ?    Come,  don*t  be  selfish,  Talbot** 

**We  must  not  make  a  rebel  of  him,'*  said  Mrs.  Labouchere, 
excitedly,  **  No,  Mr.  Talbot ;  you  shall  go  back  to  your  school  a 
good  boy/' 

The  Beauty  had  an  instinct  that  the  company  was  laughing  at  him, 
but  was  not  quite  sure. 

The  breakfast  party  then  broke  up. 

Mr.  Hardman  was  not  reaping  all  the  glory  and  distinction  he  had 
counted  on.  His  lordship  was  by  no  means  as  attentive  as  he  had 
expectctl.  He  had  counted  on  a  certain  homage  to  his  *Mong- 
hcadedness  *^ — not  intimacy,  which  might  come  later.  But  he  would 
have  liked  consolation^ — r^.,  **  Here  is  Mr  Hardman,  who  knows 
more  than  any  of  us ;  Mr,  Bolton  here  was  asking  about  the 
gold  question,  Mr.  Hardman ;  just  give  me  your  opinion  on  this 
point  We  are  putting  out  some  moneys  at  interest'* — This  he  would 
have  liked,  though  it  rather  pointed  at  **  the  shop."  But  Lord 
Bindley  seemed  to  pass  him  by,  and  **  not  to  have  time  **  to  consult 
hicou  He  was,  indeed,  utterly  out  of  place  in  the  great  house,  among 
the  great  peoi>le,  and  roamed  about  shy  and  purposeless.  Toadies  in 
the  little  scattered  morning  rooms^  as  he  prowled  in  and  faded 
out,  said, — **  Here's  this  dreadful  manufacturing  man  again !  ** 
However,  he  had  one  satisfaction,  a  long  morning  in  the  library, 
where  he  wTote  many  letters  to  people  to  whom  he  would  not  other- 
wise have  written,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  glorified  heading,  '*  Bimiliy^ 
mar  Cfmicr^  and  also  for  the  postscript — '*  Be  good  enough  to 
direct  to  rae  here,  where  I  shall  be  for  a  few  days  —  under  cover 
to  Lord  Bind/ey'*  Most  plca-sant  of  all  w*as  it  to  write  in  tJiis 
strain  to  some  of  his  business  friends;  after  which,  as  he  could 
not  shoot  nor  walk  far,  and  as  his  host  did  not  tliink  fit  to  devote 
himself  to  showing  the  grounds,  gardens,  &:a,  he  became  a  itort  <M 
wanderer,  finally  establishing  himself,  in  his  gold  glasses,  m  Xh^ 
library^  over  a  great  and  statesmanlike   work.      Somehow  it   did 
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not  seem  that  his  approach  to  the  ministerial  character  was  at  all 
hastening  on. 

The  Beauty,  in  a  sort  of  tlrcam,  had  wandered  into  the  drawing- 
room,  bringing  with  him  all  the  savours  of  Araby*  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  the  eye  to  see  this  dainty  man,  or  rather  half  man,  among  the 
gilded  appointments  and  bright  stuffs  of  that  room.  The  ladies  tole- 
rated him^  and  even  the  stalely  Louisa  Mary  Countess  of  Seaman 
approved  and  pronounced  him  "  an  elegant  creature."  The  Ladies 
Mariner  quite  snubbed  him,  and  literally  did  not  waste  more  than  a 
CCMiple  of  "  no's  "  and  "yes's**  during  their  whole  stay.  A  married 
roan,  forsooth !  One  other  reason  for  the  Countess's  approbation 
nught  have  been  her  sudden  dislike  to  that  widow  who  had  come 
among  them,  and  before  whom  she  would  almost  have  paid  money 
to  have  a  red  danger  signal  carried,  to  warn  off  the  men,  or 
have  employed  a  spare  daughter  to  "  nurse  her/'  as  do  the  rival 
omnibus  companies.  She  called  him  to  her  side,  and  was  pleasantly 
chatting  with  him  over  some  "  dear  Lady  Minton,*'  when  Mrs. 
Labouchere  appeared  at  the  door  in  all  the  coquetry  of  widowhood, 
amd  standing  there  said,  calmly, — 

♦*  Oh,  Mr.  Talbot,  about  your  song.  Will  you  come  to  the  music- 
room?" 

By  that  desertion  the  Beauty  lost  for  ever  the  patronage  of  the 
Countess. 

Mrs,  Labouchere,  without  waiting  for  his  decision,  had  walked  on 
down  the  corridor,  her  face  looking  on  the  ground,  her  hands  joined 
behind.  As  she  turned  the  angle  she  said,  aloud  and  quite  careless 
who  heard  her, — 

"  Ves,  that  is  my  mission.     It  is  too  tempting,  and  she  herself  has 
Jtti  him  into  my  hands." 
^pTheie  was  no  one  in  the  music-room, 

"Would  you  redeem  your  promise,"  she  said,  "and  sing  me  your 
Song,  calmly  and  without  the  fuss  of  people  bstening  and  talking  ?  " 

The  Beauty,  enchanted,  sat  down  and  sang,  a  little  nervously,  his 
bvourite,  "  He  gave  one  last  and  lingering  smile/^  She  was  not 
fapturous  in  praise,  but  judicious, 

**  It  is  good  music,  and  I  like  it  better  each  time.     Just  one  more, 
1^  Talbot" 
V  Be  gratified  her  with  the  one  ''now  on  the  stocks.'' 

**This,"  he  said,  **  I  am  now  composing.  It  is  in  rather  a  raw 
Hate :  but  I  assure  you  no  one  else  has  heard  it** 

He  also  gave  her  **  ideas  "  of  others,  and  in  short  spent  a  most 
ddif^it&il  half-hour.     Suddenly  she  said, — 
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'*  What  a  pity !  It  is  like  a  fatality,  and  so  hard  on  that  good- 
natured  Lord  Bindley.     It  is  most  unfortunate  !  " 

"  What,   about  the   concert  ?     O  yes,  so  provoking !    But  you 

know  I  couldn't  well O,  they'd  never  forgive  it, — she  and  Livy. 

O,  out  of  the  question ! " 

"  How  would  any  one  think  of  asking  you  ?  Alas  !  I  once  could 
put  myself  in  their  place ;  now  I  cannot  But  we  owe  something 
to  Lord  Bindley.  Could  you  not  write  to  them?  Birthdays  are 
often  postponed — kept  on  the  day  following ;  and  if  you  said  you'd 
be  at  home  by  the  first  train  on  Sunday  morning,  no  reasonable 
people ^" 

"  Oh,  I  declare,  yes  ! "  cried  the  Beauty,  in  delight,  on  whom  tlie 
dreadful  sacrifice  had  been  weighing. 

"  You  must  think  it  over,"  she  said,  coldly ;  **  and  find  some  way 
of  managing  it  In  a  house  like  this  we  are  all  bound  to  make  a  few 
sacrifices,  and  at  least  an  exertion.  Would  you  mind  singing  another 
song?  I  have  not  heard  a  note  of  music  for  months."  So  theBeantf 
sang  again.     Such  a  happy  morning  it  proved  for  him. 

{To  ^  continued.) 
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I  ABLE  to  devise  new  and  good  expedients  in  all 
cases  of  difficulty,  is  said  to  be  the  gift  of  a 
happy  vivacity  of  thought  that  nothing  can 
embarrass  or  disturb.  Some  men  think  a  long 
time,  and  even  after  that  serious  intellectual 
effort,  overlook  the  very  things  they  were 
anxious  to  find  ;  while  others  find  expedients 
for  every  situation  with  a  perspicacity  that  can- 
not be  denied  even  by  those  to  whom  ihcy  may 
be  least  agreeable. 

A  large  majority  of  the  thinking  pubhc  will 
be  disposed  to  recognise  the  display  of  this 
"happy  vivacity  of  thought,"  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  last  addenda  of  persons  and  things  which 
be  opines  should  fairly  contribute  their  quota  to  the  national  exchequer. 

To  renovate  one's  reputation  from  time  to  time  has  long  been  a  guiding 

''^immthall  judicious  statesmen.  With  none,  perhaps,  is  it  so  requisite, 

jci  difficult,  as  with  a  fiscal  administrator.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that 

Mr.  Lowe  is  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  excellence,  however  great,  is 

subject  to  grow  old,  and  consequently,  reputation  with  it ;  for  custom 

ilwap  diminishes  admiration  ;  and  a  novelty,  however  insignificant  it  be, 

^  generally  induce  forgetfulness  of  the  excellence  that  is  dulled  by  time. 

Unlike  manner,  as  after  a  long  privation  of  the  sun's  light,  its  return  is 

igain  admired  as  an  agreeable  novelty,  so  the  right  honourable  gentleman 

^ciously  feels  the  necessity  of  a  re-exhibition  of  the  fiscal  light  that  is 

"I  him,  and  of  his  public  worth. 

He  has  again  brought  the  irradiating  effulgence  of  the  former  to  bear 

'  BpOD  some  few  persons  and  things  which  have  hitherto  escaped  our  most 

Ijm-eyed  chancellors  of  the  exchequer  ;  and  that  it  will  lell  upon  some  of 

*hc  petty  impertinences  of  the  day  will  go  far  to  prove  that  a  vivacious 

I  rogenuity  of  thought  is  neither  incompatible  with,  nor  unserviceable  to  a 

Ipltilosophical  cast  of  mind. 

Pages  and  pageantry  are  henceforth  to  be  subjected,  in  the  persons  of 
I  those  who  keep  the  one  and  make  a  display  of  the  other,  to  the  tax 
f  wUcciofs  **  Notes  of  Demand  "  and  "  Last  Notices." 

'  Buuoos  '*  is  doomed— if  not  to  utter  extinction,  at  least  to  a  consider- 
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able  dimintilion  of  his  kind — unless  Mr.  Lowe's  estimate  of  the  kiftd 
people  who  keep  a  ^*  Buttons  "  is  shrewdly  founded  upon  that  knowledge 
of  the  popular  sentiment  in  this  country,  that  the  more  a  thing  costs  the 
more  highly  it  is  thought  of.  Should  such  prove  to  be  the  fact  in  this 
instance  also,  so  much  the  better  for  "  Buttons/  and  for  the  revenue 

The  tax  on  hair-powder  is  to  be  taken  off  j  but  in  this  case  it  is  doubtful 
that  "  her  grace '^  or  their  "ladyships"  will  permit  their  picked  serviton 
of  the  race  of  Anak  to  discontinue  (though  untaxed)  the  use  of  a  so  farci- 
cally-imposing a  symbol  of  British  patrician  dignity. 

Ponies,  together  with  the  undersized  human  articles  denominated 
**  Tigers/*  are  to  be  considered  as  equine  and  human  adult  types  of  thdr 
respective  genera,  and  as  rateable  appurtenances  of  their  owners  as  a 
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horse  of  sixteen  hands  high,  or  a  "  Jcamcs  **  of  six  foot  without  his  shoes. 
Yet,  as  considerately  lenient  with  the  one  hand  as  he  is  acquisitive  with 
the  other,  Mr.  Lowe  relieves  the  proprietors  of  large  studs,  by  reducing 
the  tax  upon  each  horse  to  a  moiety  of  the  previous  duty.  Stable-boys 
are,  nevertheless,  made  to  recoup  somewhat  this  reduction  in  the  equine 
impost,  inasmuch  as  they  will  henceforth  be  taxed  as  full-grown  grooms. 
The  custom  to  consider  that  stable-boys  never  aged,  as  well  as  their 
masters'  horses — being  (old)  boys  ever — is  now  to  be  abolished  as  one 
better  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obser\'ance,  and  armorial 
bearings  are  to  be  made  doubly  subservient  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
exchequer. 

The  duplication  of  this  tax  will  not  so  much  discomfit  the  equanimity 
of  those  who  are  both  entitled  and  expected  to  display  them,  as  of  those 
whose  right  to  disport  them  would  be  barred  even  by  a  herald's  college^ 
much  less  punctilious  now  than  the  heralds  of  old  in  view  of  the  official 
fees  for  research,  and  justified  grant  thereof.  But  it  will  cause  no  small 
consternation  among  the  quack  hemlds,  and  "  Heraldic  Studio  '^  keepers 
— the  blatant  dealers  in  blazonry^ — griffins  rampant,  guardant  crocodiles, 
and  cockatrices  of  every  hue,  who  accommodate  aspirants  to  crests  and 
^scutcheons  with  a  zeal  and  urbanity  eajmlkd  only  by  an  cxqi 


chaijc  in  the  cnd^  frequently  exceeding  the  fees  of  the  college  of  heralds 

i»d£    The  more  astute  among  the  lovers  of  this  kind  of  display  will 

doubtless  resort  now  to  tlie  saddlers  imitation  of  a 

thing  that  an  supers  all  the  purpose  in  the  eyes  of  the 

multitude,  while  it  e%*ades  the  tax  collector,  who,  when 

he  comes  to  inspect  it,  is  "  sold."    The  original,  from 

which  this  is  taken,  is  a  bon^fidf  example,  which  when 

done  in  white  metal  and  freely  dispersed  over  harness 

produces  an  effect   without    in   any  way  interfering 

uritb  the    action   of  a  showy  screw,  or  dulling  the 

trcady  varnish  on  a  lustrous  pannci. 

Talking  of  coats  of  arms  brings  us  to  the  device 
of  a  well-known  "Schneider  rurhcrrcn"much  reputed 
in  the  present  day,  who  has  adopted  heraldic  sem- 
bUnces  with  great  effect,  and  expects  to  evade  the  tax  collector  by  taking 
** Trade  mark  "  as  his  molto. 

As  a  landed  gentleman  we  will  say»  therefore,  that  it  decorates  the 

brougham  of  Herr  von  Schneider,  of  S Row,  and  the  Snugger>', 

liroropton,  and  displays  a  shield  sable,  bearing  un  chou,  vert,  draped  with 


4  tnantling,  and  supported  by  two  rampant  gccse,  habited  en  habit  noir 
^fi  hianc^  pantalons  bleu,  billed,  or  bearing  bills  proper,— crest,  a  huge 
thimble  within  a  wreath  of  glory  ;  motto,  "  Marque  de  Fabrique.'*  For 
this  "  wrinkle  "  we  make  **  no  charge  "  and  offer  it  to  an  enlightened  and 
aspiring  gentr\%  who  have  only  to  forego  the  hall  mark  of  nobility  for  the 
trade  mark  of  commerce,  to  evade  taxation. 

Of  course  old  signet  rings,  snuff  boxes,  stained  glass,  panels,  and  other 
beirlooms  bearing  heraldic  devices,  will,  if  simply  preserved  or  displayed 
a»  merooriab  of  the  past,  bear  no  duty.  Though  it  would  be  very  proper 
if  the  Earl  Marshal  of  England  would  prevent  tlie  prostitution  of  the 
arms  of  our  nobility  on  the  back  cabs  of  London — for  there  will  be  found 
Ae  stcmg^^t  jumble  of  ridiculous  bla2onr>',  Dukes,  Earls,  and  BJitot^s 
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without  distmction  contributing  their  quota, — a  thing  all  very  well  in  the 
olden  time  when  her  grace's  coach^  or  his  honours  chariot,  was  sold  or 
,  IcU  to  the  trusty  retainer^  tlie  family  coachman^  who  with  the  old  hones 
and  vehicle  took  to  the  road,  and  ended  their  days  thereon.     The  vul- 
garisation of  the  royal  arms  is  also  an  abuse  the  Chamberlain  should 
look  to.    But  we  must  conclude,  and  will  do  so  with  cockades,  suggesting 
F to  Mr.  Lowe  the  extension  of  his  ingenious  system  of '''  raising  the  wind' 
[to  their  taxation,  also  ;   for  it  is  currently  believed  that  many  persons 
f  who  never  had  the  slightest  connection  with  the  army  or  nav>'  lists  disport 
this  symbol  of  their  gentility  on  the  hats  of  their  servitors,  &c- 


**  \/cX  the  galled  jade  wince,  ow  wichen  are  unwrung/ 


Passing  down   Regent  Street,   London,  the  other  day,  the  pre 

writer  was  tempted,  by  what  he  had  read  in  the  newspapers,  to  drop  in 
and  see  the  wonderful  performing  fleas.  It  was  not  an  edifying  sight,  nor 
a  very  amusing  one,  though  some  have  called  it  marvellous.  Perform 
the  nasty  little  insects  do,  but  theirs  is  that  sort  of  performance  which  we 
see  a  squirrel  indulge  in  when  he  is  put  into  a  wheel-cage.  They  are  con- 
fined, and  they  scramble  for  freedom  ;  and  their  struggles  and  kickings 
are  converted  into  motive  power  for  working  tiny  models,  or  drawing 
minute  vehicles*  The  trick  is  as  follows  : — The  flea  is  taken  between  the 
fingers,  and  a  hair  is  passed  round  his  body  like  a  staple,  the  ends  being 
held  in  a  slit  made  lengthwise  in  a  flne  straw  an  inch  long.  In  this  posi- 
tion his  back  is  against  the  straw,  while  his  feet  dangle  in  the  air,  and  of 
course  he  wriggles  and  kicks  his  legs  about  If  he  is  put  on  the  table  he 
can  walk,  dragging  the  straw  after  him  ;  if  the  straw  be  fixed  like  a  shaft 
to  a  little  car,  or  a  model  on  wheels,  he  pulls  this  along  as  he  goes.  This 
is  harnessing  a  flea  to  a  coach  \  If  the  straw  be  fixed  over  or  against 
a  sort  of  treadmill,  so  that  the  flea*s  legs  just  kick  against  it,  the  wheel 
will  rotate  under  his  struggles,  and  this  rotation  may  be  turned  to  account 
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in  working  siny  liltle  piece  of  mechanism,  A  thread,  passing  over  a 
pulley  and  connected  to  a  small  bucket^  is  brought  near  to  the  plunging 
Kmbs  of  a  flea  fixed  to  an  upright  straw.  The  prisoner  clutches  the  thread, 
and  tries  to  walk  up  it ;  but,  since  he  is  tied  and  the  string  is  free,  he 
pulls  at  the  string,  and  thus  lifts  the  buckets  Two  fleas,  tied  to  a  slender 
slick,  balanced  on  a  pivot,  alternately  jump  to  get  away ;  and  then  you 
are  told  that  they  are  playing  at  sce-saw.  One  flea,  suspended  to  a  fine 
pendulum,  kicks  against  a  card  in  front  thereof,  and  thus  sets  himself  swing- 
ing, apparently  for  diversion— really,  no  doubt,  in  hopes  of  kicking  away 
from  his  bondage.  These  are  the  types  of  all  the  tricks  "  perfonned/' 
They  show  nothing  but  the  exhibitor's  patience  in  tying  or  twisting  the 
fleas  upon  the  straws  :  as  to  training*  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  what* 
ci'cr.  The  models  are  neat  little  machines,  made  by  the  showman. 
These,  and  his  readily-imparted  knowledge  of  the  puUx  irritant  natural 
btstory,  render  him  deserving  of  the  shillings  he  seeks.     So  call  and  see 

Ibm,  if  you  pass  his  w^ay, 
Ai;.\iN'  h.tvc  the  photographers  invited  the  public  freely  to  an  exhibition 
f  their  latest  productions.  Some  four  hundred  specimens  decorated  for 
f»c  week  of  the  past  month  the  walls  of  the  Architectural  Society's 
lluscum  in  London.  There  were  plenty  of  things  to  admire,  but  nothing 
10  forcibly  strike  a  >isitor.  The  light  painters,  reporting  progress,  may 
L  My,  **  As  wc  were,*'  One  might  have  expected  an  extensive  display  of 
I  pictures  by  the  carbon  and  other  modern  pigment  processes  ;  but  the 
H  majority  of  the  subjects  were  upon  the  old  albumenised  paper,  with  here 
H  Wd  there  a  sample  of  dead,  or  matic^  surface  printing.  No  doubt,  how- 
H  c^cr,  these  pigment  processes  are  at  present  too  complicated  for  small 
H  Producers,  The  Autotype  Company — an  association  for  working  Swan's 
I  n»cthod  of  carbon  printing— covered  a  large  space  of  wall  with  specimens. 
n  An  uninitiated  visitor,  however,  would  not  have  distinguished  these  works 
from  others,  for,  strangely  to  my  view,  the  artists  persist  in  imitating  the 
L     *«|»a  tints  of  ordinary  photographs.     Nou^  that  they  can  produce  any 

I  ttteur,  they  might  adopt  the  more  artistic   tones  of    rich   engravings. 
Curiously,  when  blacks  were  producible  with  gn^eat  difficulty  and  risk  of 

L    Pwmanencc,  everybody  wanted  them  ;  now  they  are  easily  secured,  and  yet 

II  w  old  browns  are  retained.  The  Woodbury  process,  which  prints  in 
H  l^noiis  ink  from  intaglio  photo-types,  was  unrepresented.  Portraiture 
H  •»«iil  under  the  influence  of  M.  Salamon's  example.  Landscape  operators 
H  'ttvc  taken  to  old  tricks,  such  as  painting  in  skies,  and  printing  xn  figures 
H  *teh  do  not  belong  to  the  view,  and  betray  their  individuality  by  lights 
I  *6d  ihadows  that  are  not  in  accord  with  the  rest  of  the  picture.  Some 
I  t»tire  years  ago  the  public  were  astounded  by  several  large  sea  and  cloud 
I  fWcci  by  Gustave  Le  Cray,  w*hich,  from  their  dark  moon-light  effects, 
H  "Ot  thought  to  have  been  really  taken  by  moon's  ligiit  ;  but  they  were 
^B^M)icturcs,  and  the  sun  caused  the  grand  play  of  light  and  shadow  on 
Bxtand  in  sky  that  was  attributed  to  the  moon*     A  scries  of  revivals  of 
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this  old  ruse  was  exhibited  by  Colonel  Sttiart  Wortley — ^rand  pictures  of 
cloud  and  water,  proving  the  high  skill  of  their  producer,  but,  bcii^ 
ticketed  with  lunar  titles,  very  deceitful  to  the  popular  eye.  Old  things 
seemed  to  have  been  exhibited  for  want  of  new.  Mr.  Rejlandcr  sent  his 
great  **  composition  print/'  entitled  "Two  Ways  of  Life/*  formed  by  the 
combination  of  thirty  negatives,  and  first  exhibited  twelve  years  ago ;  and 
Mr.  Mayall  contributed  daguerreotype  views  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851.  These  had  interest^  as  showing  the  permanence  of  what  were  once 
thought  would  prove  the  least  durable  of  light  pictures.  Few  paper 
photographs  of  that  date  could  now  be  shown  in  such  integrity  as  thcs« 
mercurialised  plates  of  silver. 


Mak*s  nearest  relative  in  the  great  family  of  nature  is  the  ape.    This 
is  a  familiar  fact ;    but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  man  approaches  b 
bodily  conformation  more  and  more  nearly  to  his  inferior  relative  the 
lower  and  lower  his  state  of  cultivation.     Where  and  when  was  the  Hot 
drawn?    Is  Danvin  coming  out  triumphant  from  the  battle  that  has  raged 
against  him  ?     Quite  recently  some  skulls  and  skeletons  of  races  > 
porary-  in  France  with  the  reindeer  have  been  discovered  ;  and  lli. 
afforded  material  for  establishing   the  above  conclusion.     The  charac- 
teristics of  the  animal,  the  low  forehead,  and  the  projecting  mouth  dis- 
appear in  man*s  conflict  with  circumstances.     The  mental  labour  whiA 
the  conflict  entails  develops  the  brain :  the  forehead  becomes  upright,  tb^ 
skull  higher  and    more  dome-shaped^  and   the  projecting  countenan^^*^ 
recedes  under  the  skull.    This  chain  of  deductions  was  one  of  the  result^ 
of  a  Pal*eontological  Congress  lately  held  at  Copenhagen.    Another  ac»* 
uninteresting  item  of  intelligence  there  accepted  and  thence  disseminate** 
was,  that  the  primeval  Europeans,  our  progenitors,  were  cannibals,  ait^ 
savages  of  the  lowest  class  ;    inferior,  in  spite  of  their  white  skin,  10  tb^ 
lowest  t)TK?  of  existing  savagery^thc  Auslralian.     Europe  was  probibW 
ihe  latest  peopled  part  of  the  world,     Tlic  last  have  become  the  first 


So  it  is  true  that  there  are  people  in  Styria  who  cat  arsenic  as  tti^ 
Asiatic  cats  opium  or  the  European  chews  tobacco — as  a  matter  of  tast 
Travellers  had  asserted  the  fact  though  the  learned  denied  it,  declanis^ 
that  the  white  substance  taken  for  arsenic  must  have  been  some  hannle^ 
mineral  like  chalk.  But  an  official  inquiry  has  been  instituted, 
seventeen  Styrian  physicians  have  reported  upon  the  matter  j  and 
is  no  doubt  about  the  truth  of  the  travellers'  stories.  Ther«'ar« 
who  take  doses  varying  from  pellets  the  size  of  a  millet  to  pills  the  si 
a  pea,  of  \*arious  kinds  of  arsenic,  the  favourite  being  the  ^liiie  qi 
known  as  ratsbane.  They  will  take  it  daily,  or  on  altemifte  da; 
twice  a  week,  according  to  circumstances  ;  generally 'they  abstain 
the  luxury  tX  the  time  of  new  moon,  beginning  small  doses  with 
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jroung  moon  and  increasing  ihem  to  a  maximum  by  full  moon.  Why 
lis  lunar  observance  it  is  hard  lo  guess,  unless,  as  they  profess  that  the 
iiic  makes  them  strong  and  healtliy,  they  f.incy  that  the  waxing  moon 
ens  them  and  renders  the  greater  proportion  of  the  restorative  neces- 
sary. The  habit  is  most  commonly  found  among  the  lower  orders  ;  and 
it  begins  to  attack  the  youth  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  tobacco  taste 
ftflccts  our  youngsters.  Some  few  females  arc  fond  of  ratsbane,  but  its 
patrons  are  mostly  of  the  harder  sex.  The  regular  consumers  live  10  good 
age%  and  arc  strong,  healthy,  and  courageous.  So  we  have  a  proof  that 
L  iirhat  is  one  man's  poison  is  another  man's  food. 


OjJt  cannot  always  believe  the  reports  of  American  curiosities  ;  but  iwd 
have  lately  come  to  hand  that  bring  good  credentials  with  them,  and  are 
worth  coupling  together.  The  first  relates  to  a  "fossil  man''  that  was 
Itccnlly  exhumed  upon  a  farm  near  Syracuse,  in  Onondaga  county.  It 
wu  &  great  find  for  the  sensationalists  ;  for  the  body  was  ten  feet  from 
licad  to  foot,  and  corpulent  in  proportion.  Unfortunately  for  the  wonder- 
tnongers,  however,  a  geologist  came  upon  the  scene,  and  declared  that  the 
figure  was  a  work  of  art — a  statue  hewn  from  a  block  of  stratified  sulphate 
of  lime.  Curiosity  now  centres  upon  the  artists.  It  is  assumed  that  they 
ethc  early  Jesuists  who  frequented  the  Onondaga  valley  three  centuries 
\\  That  the  sculpture  had  been  purposely  buried  was  evident  from  the 
traces  of  artificial  packing  :  why  it  was  so  disposed  of  no  one  can,  with 
iny  show  of  reason,  conjecture.  If  it  was  valued,  it  may  have  been 
wbumcd  for  preservation  :  if  no  one  cared  for  it,  it  would  be  burled 
^Kcuise  its  room  was  more  valuable  than  its  presence.  The  other  item 
*<1U  of  tumuli  that  have  been  discovered  on  the  summits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  A  Government  sur\Tyor  stationed  on  the  heights  found  lines 
<rfgninitc  rock -masses,  evidently  placed  there  by  the  hands  of  man  ;  and 
(ttuiected  with  these  were  mounds  of  stones  bearing  marks  of  high 
*Mi(|iiity.  They  measured  about  ten  feel  in  diameter,  and  were  formed 
''wa  material  found  immediately  on  the  spot,  At  three  thousand  feel 
ibove  the  timber-growing  limit,  they  could  not  have  been  altars  :  no 
>mt,  as  the  reporter  suggests,  they  were  like  our  barrows,  places  of 
*vjmHure.  One  marked  feature  which  many  of  them  present,  is  a  projcc- 
*inii  towards  the  west.  This  stony  finger  is  conceived  to  be  a  pointer 
Wiatijig  the  direction  from  which  the  builders  or  their  ancestors  came  ; 
M  docs  it  not  rather  point  to  the  imagined  home  of  the  departed  spirit 
*ti>C  setting  sun  ? 


CORRESPONDENCE 
OF    SYLVANUS    URBAN. 


AN  ANCIENT  SCHOOL-ROOK. 

Mr.  Urban, — Cocker's  preface  to  a  copy-book,  as  given  in  your 
November  number,  is  characteristic  of  the  age  as  well  as  the  man.  I 
have  before  me  a  school-book,  translated  from  the  German,  of  Mr.  John 
Commenius,  which  contains  an  author's  preface  to  the  reader,  and  ;i 
translator's  preface  **  to  all  judicious  and  industrious  schoolmasters/  The 
translator  is  Charles  Hook,  and  his  preface  is  dated  "  from  my  school  in 
Lothbur)%  London,  Jan.  25,  1658*"  The  author's  preface  to  the  rcadcf 
begins  as  follows : — 

**  Instrtiction  is  the  means  to  expel  rudeness,  with  which  jroung  wits  o^gbt  toU 
well  furbiiihed  in  schools ;  but  so  as  that  the  teaching  be — I,  True;  2,  Full ;  3,  Ck^i 
uid  4,  SolifK  i»  it  will  be  true,  if  nothing  be  taught  but  such  as  are  benefici*!  ^ 
oQcV  life  J  lest  there  be  a  cause  of  complaining  aflem-ards.  Wc  know  not  ncceistfy 
thinipi  because  we  have  not  leametl  things  nccessar)'-  2,  It  will  be  full,  if  the  mi** 
he  poUshed  for  wisdom,  the  tongue  for  eloquence,  and  the  hands  for  a  neat  wiT* 
Irvinj?.  This  will  be  that  grace  of  one's  life,  to  be  wise,  to  act,  to  speak.  3  «  ♦• 
It  wul  be  clear,  and  by  that  firm  and  solid,  if  whatever  is  taught  and  Icanted  1^ 
not  obscure,  or  confused,  but  apparent,  distinct,  and  articulate,  as  the  fingeis  01* 
the  hands.  The  ground  of  this  business  is,  that  sensual  objects  tie  righUf  prtxat^ 
to  the  senses,  for  fear  they  may  not  be  receiVed.  I  say,  and  say  it  again  akmd, 
that  this  last  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest  ;  because  we  can  neither  act  nor  speak 
wisely  unless  we  first  rightly  understand  all  the  things  which  are  to  t>c  done,  utA 
whereof  we  are  to  speak.  Now  there  b  nothing  in  the  understanding  which  w 
not  !)cfore  in  the  senses.  And,  therefore,  to  exercise  the  senses  well  about  the  f^bt 
proving  the  differences  of  things  ^Ull  be  to  lay  the  grounds  for  all  wisdom,  and  ill 
\«ise  discourse,  and  alt  discreet  actions  in  one*s  course  of  life,  which,  because  il  vi 
commonly  neglected  in  schoob,  and  the  things  that  are  to  be  learned  are  offieicdto 
scholars,  without  being  understood  or  twing  rightly  presented  to  the  seHMib  ft 
Cometh  to  pas5«  that  the  work  of  teaching  and  learning  goeth  heavily  oowtud,  uhI 
affordeth  little  benefit'* 

With  a  view  to  promote  this  teaching  through  the  senses,  he  has 
produced  a  new  help  for  schools,  "A  picture  and  nomenclature  of  all  the 
chief  things  in  the  world,  and  of  men's  actions  in  their  way  of  living,  U 
is  a  little  book,  as  you  see,  of  no  great  bulk,  and  yet  a  brief  of  the  whole 
world,  and  a  whole  language  ;  full  of  pictures,  nomenclatures,  and  dcscrip* 
tions  of  things."  Of  the  pictures  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  id«i» 
but  the  statements  are  curt,  and  sometimes  very  curious.  For  example  :— 

**The  havens  hath  ftrc  and  stars.  The  clouds  hang  in  the  air.  Birds  fly  lOkfa 
the  clouds.  Fishes  swim  in  the  water.  The  earth  hatli  hills,  woods,  fields,  booliii 
and  men.  Thus  the  greatest  lx>dies  of  the  world,  the  four  elements,  ar<e  IkU  of 
their  own  inhabiiants.  The  heaven  is  wheeled  about,  and  encompasseth  the  eftrth, 
iaading  in  the  middle.^' 
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Here  is  another  specimen  i — 

"The  lire  glowcth,  burneth^  and  constttneth  to  ashes.  A  spark  of  it  struck  out 
of  1  flint  (or  fircstone)  by  meiins  of  a  stecl»  and  taken  by  tinder  in  a  tmder-hojc, 
Bghtrth  a  match,  and  after  that  a  candle,  or  a  slick,  and  causcth  a  flame*  or  blaze, 
liudi  catchcth  hold  of  the  houses." 

The  state  of  husbandry  in  the  17th  century  is  thus  described  : — 

"  The  ploMT-man  yoketh  oxen  lo  a  plough,  and  holdeth  the  plow-stilt  in  his  left 
hind.  hkI  the  plow-staff  in  his  right  hand,  with  which  he  rcmoveth  the  clods/* 

These  arc  specimens  of  the  teaching  two  hundred  years  ago  in  England. 
The  pictures  are  designed,  as  the  author  says,  "to  entice  witty  children 
10  it,  that  they  may  not  conceit  a  torment  to  be  in  the  school,  but  dainty 
tiTt.  And  it  will  be  very  well  worth  the  pains  to  have  once  brought  it  to 
fttss,  that  scare-crows  may  be  taken  away  out  of  wisdom's  gardens/*  So 
it  has  not  been  reserved  for  the  wisdom  of  the  19th  centur>^  to  find  a 
royal  road  to  learning* — Yours  truly, 

J.T, 


THE  AURORA   POLARIS. 

Mr,  Urban, — 1  read  Mr.  RoweU's  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  A  that  a  urn 
ind  to  yourself  with  gratification  :  for  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  my 
efforts  to  popularise  a  complicated  subject  met  with  approbation  from  one 
*tOp  by  his  own  showing,  ought  to  be  a  judge. 

I, must  confess  my  ignorance  of  the  details  of  Mr,  RowclPs  theor}%  I 
bow  the  brief  sketch  of  it  in  the  British  Association  Report  for  1840  ; 
bill  this  is  too  scanty  to  give  one  the  means  of  comprehending  it  or  com- 
paring it  with  others.  The  pamphlet  alluded  lo,  which  I  suppose  explains 
ererjthing  and  proves  what  is  to  be  proven,  has  never  met  my  eye : 
ahhough  Mr.  Rowell  hints  (in  the  Aihenteum)  that  he  has  sown  it  freely 
in  jcientific  ground,  I  do  not  fi.nd  it  in  a  high  class  scicntitic  library  which 
'tis  my  privilege  to  use.  Nor  do  I  meet  with  any  reference  to  the  hypo- 
thesis in  the  works  of  writers  on  the  aurora.  Mr.  Rowel Fs  lamentations 
[Aikencttsm)  upon  the  neglect  which  it  has  suffered  are,  so  far,  well 
fouiidcd.  But  there  may  be  a  cause  for  this  which  is  not  apparent  to  his 
^Tcw.  He  says  that,  as  well  as  explaining  the  aurora,  his  theory  applies 
to  every  phenomenon  of  evaporation,  rain,  lightning,  hail,  storm,  &c,  ; 
in  some  degree  to  terrestrial  magnetism  \  Now,  Mr,  Urban,  what 
you  say  to  a  doctor  who  ofiTered  you  a  medicine  to  cure  every  ill 
l^t  flesh  is  heir  to?  What  you  would  think  of  such  a  specific,  is  just 
*iut  exact  philosophers  think  of  theories  that  explain  ever)  thing.  When 
*och  come  before  them,  they  heed  them  not.  Who  shall  say  they  are 
*rtmg  ?  They  know  the  precise  state  of  their  knowledge,  and  are  the 
ttoi  judges  whether  the  acquired  facts  are  susceptible  of  coiTipIetc  corre- 
lation or  no.  I  suspect  that  those  men  of  science  who  received  Mr. 
Rowcll's  exposition  were  deterred  from  reading  it  by  its  vaunted 
universality. 

FacU  being  the  tests  of  theor>',  the  suggestion  offers  itself  that  Mr, 
Howell  should  unflinchingly  compare  the  latest  acquired  magnetical  and 
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mcttoro^y^ica!  daiav.::h  his  h>-pp:  thesis,  a:  ever^- point  and  upon  every 
detail,  r^.-r.eralisatior*-.  no  cr.e  whose  opinion  X5  worth  ha\'ing  will  enter 
into.  Ifi.il  can  be  -hcAT.  to  be  ir.  accord,  there. will  be  found  no  lack  of 
means  for  dis='jminat:ng  the  results  of  the  collation,  and  no  fear  of 
injustice  b'jir:;j  clor.e  to  Mr.  Rowell  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
pro'^TQsh  of  physical  science.  But  the  cnus prodandi  musx  rest  with  him. 
i'hIIo<»opherii:.  busy  *.v:th  their  own  inquiries,  cannot  undertake  to  examine 
the  thtorici  of  others,  either  to  confirm  or  to  refute  them. 

Upon  the  special  point  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Rowell — ^the  height  of  the 
auroral  li;jht  ; — surely  he  will  not  oppose  his  "belief*  to  Professor 
L/A>mi!>'s  measures  and  calculations.  The  1859  aurora  was  obser\-cd  from 
a  '.;jst  number  of  stations  ;  and  I  fancy  it  would  be  a  hard  task  to  prove 
all  the  an;^les  erroneous.-  I  am,  Sir,  ever  faithfully, 

Your  Contributor. 


A  GENIUS. 

Mr.  UkiJAN. — The  following,  copied  by  me  from  an  old  newspaper 
( The  British  Chronicle^ ,  I  have  thought  might  interest  your  readers  : — 

**  The  villaj;c  of  Alyth  l:a.->  procluced  the  greatest  natural  genius  perhaps,  that 
I)n»  ever  lx:cii  known  in  the  count r>'.     By  a  misfortune  which  a  young  man  of  tbit 

f)lace,  nnincM  Janic<i  Sand,  cxi)erience(l  in  his  early  years,  he  has  been  confined  to 
li^  apartincntf  and  to  a  scdcntar)*  po»turc,  for  up^i-ards  of  fourteen  years,  during 
wliicli  time,  without  the  smallest  inbtruction,  he  has  acquired  such  dexterity  in 
different  nicchanical  branches  as  to  make  violins,  clarionets,  the  Irish,  or  small 
pipe,  anrl  flutes  of  difTcrcnt  sorts,  of  a  quality  and  workmanship  equal  to  what 
comes  from  the  hands  of  the  most  approved  artists.  lie  also  performs  upon  thoM 
different  instruments  with  <;kill  and  ta^tc.  He  finished,  some  years  ago,  a  mnskal 
clock,  of  a  construction  ])ccu]iar  to  itself  (a.<>  he  had  no  oni)ortunity  of  ever  examin- 
ing a  machine  of  the  kind),  and  which  plays  a  variety  ot  tunes.  He  has,  besides 
finislied  a  watch,  r^f  which  almost  all  the  ]>arts  are  his  own  mechanism.  But  his 
genius  d(H's  not  sto])  here  :  he  has  also  studied  the  theory  of  mechanics,  whefcby 
he  has  heen  enable<l  lately  to  construct,  upon  the  most  improved  model,  a  reflecting 
telc'.coiK',  (an  instnmient  he  had  no  access  to  Ixi  acquainted  with  but  from  descrip- 
tion.) the  metals  and  glas>es  of  which,  together  with  its  case,  are  entirely  his  own 
workmanship.  In  short,  nothing  in  the  mechanical  line  has  yet  been  proposed  to 
him,  cither  by  model  or  deBcription,  in  which  he  has  not  succeeded." 

1  am,  Sir,  yours  vcr)-  truly, 
Kilso,  J.  T. 
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The  Silken  Banner. 

A  STORY   OF  SEDGEMOOR:    BY  JOSEPH  HATTON. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ried. 


'  Rq}roach  not,  Greece,  a  lover's  fond  delaj's, 
Nor  think  thy  cause  neglectedi  while  I  g^e  ; 
New  ibrce,  new  courage,  from  each  glance  I  gain, 
And  finri  our  passions  not  enforced  in  vain. — jfohnson^ 

mEIR  courting  days  were  nearly  at  an  end.  Mysterious 
feats  of  stitching  and  hemming,  and  quilting  and  netting, 
had  been  performed  in  one  home ;  whilst  in  the  other, 
painters  and  decorators  of  the  period  had  been  at  work 
George  Donnington  and  Mary  Grey  were  engaged  to  be 
The  liule  town  of  Bridgewater  had  duly  discussed  the 
pKwpcct  of  the  lo\-ers ;  nobody  had  forbidden  the  banns,  and 
^rgie*s  feuin  on  the  outskirts  of  the  old  to\\Ti  was  pronounced  to 
teili  that  a  substantial  yeoman's  homestead  should  be, 

Other  objections,  however,  to  the  immediate  union  of  the  lovers 
'Wttvcned,  and  the  bells  that  sliould  have  rung  marriage  peals  had 
i*ore  serious  work  imposed  upon  them*  In  short,  the  news  of  Mon 
*Boath*«  re-entry  into  Bridgewater  (prior  to  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor) 
Pm  an  end  to  the  wedding  arrangements,  and  suddenly  consigned 
^  bndal  garments  to  lavender  and  obscurity. 

**Our  country,  first,'*  said  Mary  Grey,  grasping  George*s  hand,  and 
booking  up  into  his  face  wiUi  a  smile  of  Spartan  heroism,  **  and  then 
^iwebes."  For  the  raen  were  not  more  enthusiastic  tlian  the  women 
«^thc  interest  of  '*  King  Monmouth*'  as  they  delighted  to  call  him* 
1870*  K 
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Mary  Grey,  herself,  had  presented  a  silken  banner  embroidered  by 
her  own  hands,  to  that  "rough"  but  "ready"  rq;iment  which  he 
lover  had  joined ;  and  the  bride  elect  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  eveif 
thing  at  the  shrine  of  her  country,  and  on  the  altar  of  her  religiim 
There  was  nothing  Amazonian  about  her  either ;  indeed,  she  wai 
right  womanly  in  all  her  actions.  George,  it  is  true,  bad  suggiesfee^ 
that  he  should  fight  none  the  less  heartily  as  Maiy's  husband ;  bal 
Mary  Grey  had  replied  that  she  had  no  desire  to  be  made  a  widoi 
so  speedily  as  the  first  batde,  which  must  shordy  take  place,  might 
make  her.  It  would  be  quite  time  enough,  after  the  fitting  was 
over,  to  sacrifice  her  own  liberty.  But  Mary's  heart  smote  her  aj 
she  pretended  to  speak  so  lightly  of  their  marriage.  She  trembled 
for  the  safety  of  her  lover,  and  the  success  of  the  good  cause. 

The  royal  troops  were  encamped  on  the  famous  marsh  ol 
Sedgemoor,  and  long  before  sunset  on  the  fifth  of  July,  sixteen 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  it  was  known  in  Bridgewater  that  a  i^gfal 
attack  on  Faversham*s  army  was  contemplated.  In  Monmoudi'i 
camp,  Macaulay  tells  us,  the  Sabbath  was  observed  after  the  Puritai 
fashion.  "The  Castle  Field,  in  which  the  army  was  encamped, 
presented  a  spectacle  such  as,  since  the  disbanding  of  CromwdTi 
soldiers,  England  had  never  seen."  One  of  the  dissenting  preacfaen 
of  the  day  took  for  his  text,  "The  Lord  God  of  Gods,  the  Lord 
God  of  Gods,  he  knoweth ;  and  Israel  he  shall  know.  If  it  be  in 
rebellion,  or  if  in  transgression  against  the  Lord,  save  us  not  An 
day."  George  Donnington  was  amongst  the  most  resolute  of  Ac 
men  who  listened  to  the  fiery  words  of  Ferguson,  and  whilst  du 
Puritan  preached,  Mary  Orty  had  knelt  and  prayed  in  the  old 
church  of  her  Others,  gaining  strength  of  resignation  and  hope 
beside  her  mother's  tomb. 

He  was  a  handsome,  stalwart  fellow,  this  George  Donnington,  in 
his  red  coat  and  jack-boots,  the  sword  of  vengeance  on  his  lup^ 
Worthy  of  Mary  Grey's  love,  worthy  the  respect  of  his  neighbooift 
he  was  in  every  way  a  representative  man,  a  leader  amongst  patriots 
Mary  Grey's  father  had  fidlen  in  the  service  of  the  Protector. 
Although  she  inherited  much  of  the  old  Puritan  zeal,  she  was  tM 
from  its  outward  signs  of  rigour  and  sternness.  She  was  truly  religioQii 
but  she  danced  divinely ;  she  was  devout,  but  none  could  sing  1 
ballad  with  more  spirit  Foremost  at  prayers,  she  was  never  behind 
hand  at  the  May-day  festival  No  wonder  Geoige  Donnington  should 
have  fallen  under  the  spell  of  her  woman's  witchcraft. 

They  loved  each  odier  too  well,  did  this  honest  couple,  to  talk 
nonsense.    There  was  no  mock  sentimentality  in  their  conduct 
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Prosaic  lovers  these,  some  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  day 
may  think  when  they  hear  Adolphus  simpering  idiotic  nothings  at  the 
Horticaltural ;  or  looking  spooney  somethings  over  a  cup  and  saucer 
at  Bclgravia  kettledrums.  George  and  Mary  did  not  care  to  disguise 
from  themselves,  or  from  any  one  else,  that  they  were  passionately 
fond  of  each  other.  When  at  last  the  parting  came,  the  yeoman 
embraced  his  betrothed  with  a  fervency  that  expressed  more  than 
words,  and  Maty  returned  his  honest  kiss  with  a  heartiness  that  w^as 
equally  eloquent 

"  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  be  frightened  and  think  I  am 
killed,  as  women  mostly  think  concerning  those  they  love,  unless  they 
are  continually  hearing  that  they  are  alive,''  said  George. 

**  I  will  not  be  down-hearteJ,  and  never  think  it  possible  that  you 
can  be  killed  under  any  circtunstances,  George.  Will  that  comfort 
you?'* 

**  You  are  acting,  Mary ;  you  are  pretending  to  be  indifferent,  to 
be  Hghl-heartedJ' 

••  I  wish  to  encourage  and  cheer  you,  George,  it  is  all  we  women 
can  do  :  I  fear  that  you  may  be  sorry  to  leave  me,  that  you  will  be 
thinking  of  me  when  you  should  only  be  thinking  of  your  duty.  1 
doo'l  wish  you  to  fancy  I  am  unhappy  when  you  should  feel  that  my 
heart  beats  with  your  own  for  the  great  good  cause," 

"  Thinking  of  you  will  give  strength  to  my  arm  ;  your  love,  dear, 
shall  shelter  me  in  all  times  of  danger.  Fate  could  not  be  so  cruel  as 
to  separate  us  now." 

**Not  Fate,  George,  our  Heavenly  father.  He  will  preserve  you." 

^  His  will  be  done,"  said  George,  solemnly. 

At  that  moment  the  bugle  call  for  evening  parade  rung  through 
the  streets  of  the  old  town. 

**  Good-bye,  Mary,  God  bless  you.*' 

•*  Farewell,"  said  Mary,  as  cheerily  as  she  could ;  but  her  heart 
iras  sad.  She  watched  her  lover  until  he  was  out  of  sight ;  watched 
luia  with  loving  eyes,  and  with  a  prayer  upon  her  lips ;  and,  when 

Cre  heard  no  longer,  she  sought  consolation  at  the  shrine 
nly  Power  who  alone  giveth  the  victory* 
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^V'  CHAPTER   IL 

^^^^  **  The  ncighljouring  plain  wilh  arms  is  covcr'd  o'cfi 
^^^V  The  vale  an  iron  harvest  seems  to  yield, 

^^^P  Of  ihick-sprung  lances  in  a  waving  field, 

^^^V  The  tn^lish'd  ^teel  gleams  terribly  from  far, 

^HH  And  every  moment  nearer  shows  the  war.—Dryden, 

**  The  report  of  the  intended  attack  came  to  the  ears  of  a  young  gtrl,  who  wis 
zealous  for  the  King*  Though  of  modest  character,  she  had  the  courage  lo  resoihre 
that  she  would  herself  bear  the  intelligence  to  Favershatn.  She  stole  out  of 
Bridgwater,  and  made  her  way  to  the  Royal  camp.  But  that  camp  was  not  i 
place  where  female  innocence  could  be  safe,  ^c." — Vide  Macmday, 

If  sun  and  mcwsn  had  any  omen  for  the  returned  exile,  the  Fates 
looked  propitious*     The  sun  had  made  a  golden  set,  and  the  moon 
rose  full  and  lustrous  over  the  little  town  of  Bridge  water.     The  sky 
was  almost  as  blue  as  the  azure  flags  which  streamed  over  the  tents 
of  Monmouth*s  power.     It  was  like  noon-day  in  all  the  old  streets, 
i^-hich  were  alive  with  armed  men  and  gossips.    Strange,  the  contrast- 
between  the  town  and  country.     Setlgemoor  was  enveloped  in  tfi 
dense  fog* 

Monmouth*s  men  assembled  in  the  Castle  Field,  There  was  ^* 
grand  solemnity  about  the  gathering.  Faversham's  troops  littL^ 
dreamed  of  the  danger  in  which  they  were  carousing.  It  was  a  noi: 
brawling  camp.  Gaming,  immoral  songs,  drinking,  and  coarse  j< 
occupied  the  majority  of  the  soldiers.  If  Monmouth  could  have 
the  tw*o  powers  from  some  eminence,  he  might  have  been  even  mo«^ 
elated  than  he  was.  The  firm,  steady  earnestness  of  his  oivn  follower^ 
their  enthusiasm,  their  calm,  uncompromising  front ;  it  would  hxsr^ 
seemed  a  dead  certainty  that  when  they  fell  upon  the  tipsy,  roystering^ 
troopers,  the  victory  would  be  their  own. 

As  the  evening  wore  away,  a  cloaked  figure  was  swifdy  threading 
the  lanes  and  crossing  the  meadow^s  that  intervened  between  Bridge- 
water  and  the  royal  camp  ;  a  hooded,  cloaked  figure,  uncertain  now 
and  then  in  its  gait,  but  hurrying  on  nevertheless,  influenced  by  a 
firm  and  settled  purpose.  Beneath  that  grey  coarse  hood  was  a  swcei 
fair  face,  set  in  a  cluster  of  brown  and  glossy  curls.  It  was  like  a 
beautiful  vision  of  the  night,  the  white  girlish  face  looking  out  from 
its  dark  surroundings.  The  moon  seemed  to  follow  the  fair  creature 
wilh  jealous  watchfulness,  but  there  was  a  brooding  fog  ahead  which 
defied  the  moonbeams. 

The  fair  fugitive  was  the  loyal  daughter  of  a  country  landowner, 
dfisiting  at  Bridgewaler,  she  had  learnt  that  a  midnight  attack  on  the 
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contemplated.  She  had  struggle<n3rd  between 
lenly  timidity  and  a  sense  of  loyal  duty,  ere  her  courage  had 
overcome  all  other  feelings.  The  throne  was  in  danger,  the 
monarch  whom  her  lather  had  served  was  threatened  with  a  secret 
iDd  stealthy  attack,  his  troops  were  unprepared  for  sutklen  hos- 
tilities, the  enemy  were  on  foot  and  anned,  her  father  and  her 
lather's  house  might  be  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  Monmouth*s 
success.  Nen'ed  by  these  feelings,  conscious  of  the  importance  of  her 
mission,  she  slipped  away  in  the  twilight  to  warn  the  king's  troops  of 
Iheir  danger. 
"But  that  camp  was  not  a  place  where  female  innocence  could  be 
,''  says  the  great  historian.  It  was  hard  that  so  heroic  an  act  as 
of  this  unprotected  girKs  should  be  requited  wnth  insult  and 
Cwuage.  Bat  it  is  not  always  in  this  world  that  the  noble,  the  good, 
aod  the  true  find  their  just  reward.  Tlie  miseries  of  the  just,  the 
itretchedness  of  the  virtuous,  tlie  poverty  of  the  good,  are  the  strongest 
^rgnments  in  favour  of  that  future  state  when  the  great  prizes  shall  be 
tiisiributed. 

Just  as  Monmouth's  army  set  forth  from  Bridgewater,  the  beautiful 
Oieisenger  of  tlie  cloak  and  hood  was  returning — flying  back  from 
tie  fog-enshrouded  camp,  frantic  with  despair,  a  niart)T  to  her  loyalty, 
*  heaven-bom  witness  against  tlie  makers  of  war,  an  angel  wuth  a 
loission  of  vengeance. 

Caaspicuous  amongst  the  volunteers  who  marched  from  Bridge- 
water, on  that  sad  and  memorable  night,  was  George  Donnington. 
He  bore  the  colours  of  his  regiment,  the  colours  wliich  Mary 
-Grey  had  embroidered,  the  silken  banner  which  was  to  wave 
cvo  the  conquered  camp  on  Sedgcmoor,  It  made  George*s  heart 
kil  wildly  to  see  amongst  the  crowds  of  lookers-on  Mary  Grey 
«ill  leamng  upon  the  arm  of  his  mother.  Perhaps  this  w^ould 
be  the  last  time  he  would  see  these  dearly  loved  women  i  It  was 
c«rtain  that  scores  around  him  were  now  taking  their  last  silent 
Jewells 

OnwaiiL  Jiiuvcd  the  peasant  army.  Not  a  drum  was  beaten,  not  a 
tanpet  sounded.  The  moon  did  not  appear  to  mount  more  quietly 
irp  into  the  clear  blue  night  than  that  adventurous  army  glided  on  its 
iriy.  Not  an  unnecessary  word  was  spoken.  Orders  were  given  in 
»hii^iers.  Every  man  grasped  liis  weapon  in  silent  desperation.  They 
Atole  on  wnth  stealthy  foot  and  bated  breath,  and  the  fog  came  forth 
fnixn  the  mai&h  as  if  to  meet  them.  The  great  wet  heaps  of  vapour 
auxoucided  and  enveloped  them,  man  by  man,  regiment  by  ie^\t^^Ti\, 
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as  if  they  were  some  strange  weird  creation  of  the  night  They 
disappeared  in  the  earth-clouds  like  unreal  things,  bubbles  to  be 
seen  no  more,  mystic  soldiers  of  an  Eastern  tale.  The  moanbeams 
left  them  when  the  fog  received  them,  but  there  was  a  thick  reaHty 
about  that  white  mist.  It  i^Tapped  the  volunteers  in  a  damp,  choking 
embrace;  it  ran  in  trickling  streams  do^n  their  shining  weapons ; 
it  even  chilled  for  a  time  the  enthusiasm  of  fanatics,  and  confirmed 
the  cowardice  of  waverers ;  it  dulled  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of 
their  battalions;  it  gave  a  slight  uncertainty  to  their  movements; 
but  on  they  went  with  that  peculiar  rushing  rustling  sound  wUdi 
attends  an  army  on  the  march ;  it  was  like  a  steady  advancing 
wind  sweeping  through  a  forest,  or  a  brook  surging  down  a  mountain 
gorge. 

What  a  trifling  incident  may  destroy  the  most  complete  plans,  hov 
slight  an  accident  is  sufficient  to  upset  the  grandest  scheme  !  In  as 
unlucky  and  fatal  moment  one  of  Monmouth's  volunteer  soldiers  kt 
off  his  pistoL  It  was  an  accident  entirely,  the  fog  was  accountable 
for  it ;  the  man  ran  against  a  baggage  waggon  and  his  piece  exploded. 
The  report  alarmed  Dumbarton's  regiment  and  the  royal  guank 
AVhat  that  poor  girl  of  the  cloak  and  hood  had  sacrificed  herself  fir 
was  accomplished  by  the  accidental  fall  of  a  trigger  in  the  advandng 
army.  The  camp  was  alarmed,  signals  were  exchanged,  the  rebdi 
were  challenged  by  the  royal  troops.  Misfortune  is  a  prdific 
creature.  No  sooner  had  one  piece  of  ill-luck  come  in  the  way  of 
""the  Bridgewater  soldiers  than  another  was  in  attendance.  One  of 
Monmouth's  scouts  had  failed  to  indicate  and  enumerate  the  exact 
locality  and  number  of  the  ditches  which  had  to  be  crossed  befiMt 
the  royal  camp  was  reached.  It  was  thought  that  the  last  of  die 
trenches  had  been  passed,  but  no  sooner  was  the  camp  aroused,  no 
sooner  were  the  royal  troops  on  the  alert,  than  the  discovery  was 
announced  that  another  ditch  had  yet  to  be  forded  ere  Monmoudi 
was  face  to  face  with  the  king's  army. 

Misfortune  followed  misfortune  with  terrible  rapidity.  Dumbarton's 
regiment  and  the  guards  attacked  with  practised  skill  and  darin|^ 
The  other  regiments  speedily  enforced  them  and  drove  the  rebds 
back.  Monmouth's  cavalry  were  put  to  flight  in  an  amazingly  shdt 
space  of  time.  The  Somersetshire  men  on  foot  fought  bravely, 
nevertheless;  fought  gallantly  long  afler  the  cavalry  had  retreatedt 
and  their  leader  had  disappeared  from  the  field.  They  contested 
the  moor  with  an  energy  and  chivalrous  daring  worthy  of  the  holiest 
cause.  George  Donnington's  standard,  the  sUken  banner  of  his  lovc^ 
was  ubiquitous.    AVherever  the  fighting  was  fiercest  there  waved 
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Gcoige*s  colours.    Again  and  again  the  Life  Guards  charged,  only  to 

be  boiled  back  %nth  heavy  loss.     Rebel  and  royalist  fell  together  in 

dodly  embraces,  to  be  trampled  over  by  advancing  and  retreating 

fiends  and  foes.     Yeomen  and  peasants,  farm  labourers,  and  miners, 

!  Upod  shoulder  to  shoulder  inth  all  the  firmness  and  persistency  of 

veteran  troops,  making  terrible  havoc  mth  their  scythes  and  pikes, 

and  flails  and  axes;,     A  cavalry  sword  in  one  hand,  his  tattered 

standard  in  the  other,  George  Donnington  cleaved  his  way  into  the 

I  aidst  of  the  enemy,  supported  by  bands  of  sturdy  peasants,  shouting 

I  their  old  war  cry,  "  God  with  us." 

At  lei^th  loud  and  continued  calls  for  ammunition  led  to  the 
^  fiisheartening  discoveiy  that  the  waggons  had  been  driven  off  the 
Ifdd.  With  this  news,  and  the  arrival  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  the 
at  army,  fighting  for  an  ungrateful  and  cowardly  leader  who  had 
ted  them  in  their  need,  might  well  become  dispirited.  But  the 
men  from  the  dark  mines  of  the  Mendips,  and  the  ploughmen  from 
I  the  Somersetshire  meadows,  were  not  yet  beaten.  George  Donnington's 
flig  still  hung  together,  and  formed  a  rallying  point  for  broken  regi- 
ments. In  vain  had  an  officer  of  King  James  set  a  price  on  George's 
bttd,  urging  a  body  of  royal  guards  to  the  point  where  the  well- 
colour  waved  defiantly  in  the  van  of  desperate  bands  of 
and  miners.  But  the  strength  of  the  rebels  was  failing. 
I  artillery  was  doing  its  work,  and  the  renewed  cavalry  charges 
I  sholtered  the  ill-armed  regiments  of  Monmouth. 

It  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success.     George's  regiment  and 

[Geoige's  followers  had  deserved  a  better  fate  than  overwhelming 

I  drfeat ;  but  Fate  and  the  Royal  Artillery  were  against  them.  Victory 

would  not  smile  on  the  pikes  and  scythes,  despite  the  dark  outrage 

rf  the  camp.    Vengeance  deigned  not  to  reap  her  just  due  in  the 

Ittte.    Success  was  for  Faversham's  troops. 

In  cottise  of  time  Geoi^e  Donnington's  game  was  played  out     At 

his  ragged  banner  no  longer  waved  above  his  sturdy  friends ; 

sword  ceased  to  flash  amidst  the  fire  and  smoke  of  battle ; 

\  voice  no  longer  cheered  wavering  troops  to  renewed  attacks : 

suth's  anoy  was  routed. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

'*  When  sorrows  come,  iticy  come  not  in  slng|te  spies, 
Bot  in  batt&Hons  1 " — SkakifMrt. 

*<  Turn  as  we  wUt,  our  sin  !s  sure  to  find  m. 
Crimes  «re  Itke  shadows,  seen  not  f n  the  lUric ; 
The  sun  of  tniJ*  ,  and  justice 

Noie*  ibcm.**— 

^*  The  conquerors  c<^ntiiitied  to  chose  the  fiigitiY«i  *  .  #  .  The  lid 
the  nciglibouniig  pomhes  were  busied  in  setting  up  ^bbctv  *««*  prwridii^l 
All  thU  while  the  bclU  of  Weston  2o)'l&nd  and  Chedzoy  nrng  ^ayomlfj 

How  wildly  the  bells  clashed  &nd  damouied,  langlmg  out  of 
i&d  making  hideous  reverberaliotis  1    Yet  these  were  the  same 
that  should  have  rung  for  Mary's  u-edding.     Thcv 
for  George's  death ;  for  tidings  were  brought  to  ''t 

fell  in  the  battle,  covered  with  glory.  Surely  fiends  were  a  i 
the  bells»  swinging  on  the  ropes,  and  bursting  into  hideous  sinpc^, 
with  shrieks  and  yells.  Their  harsh,  brazen  tones  stcuied  to  tear 
the  very  heart  strings  of  Mary  Grey  and  George's  mother*  Fitting 
music  to  accompany  that  work  of  death  whidi  was  going  on  eveiy- 
where  around  the  devoted  town ! 

For  days  after  the  battle  the  search  for  rebels  was  continueil  with 
malicious  activity.  The  escaped  and  escaping  rebels  were  huftlcA 
from  meado^v  to  meadow,  from  barn  to  bam,  from  street  to  street 
Trembling  victims  were  dragged  to  the  slaughter  from  tlie  arras  ol 
loving  families,  beneath  tlie  shadow  of  si  Kite  ring  roofs  that  had 
known  them  from  childhood. 

Plainly  attired  in  deep  mourning,  Mary  Urey  vv.i  ic 

grief  of  Mrs.  Donnington,  whose  love  for  her  son   ^        _  -^ 

amounted  to  adoration ;  and  whose  Puritanism  was  so  severe  and 
strict  that  she  had  more  than  once  lectured  Mary  *  '  ^  In 
this  respect,  and  urged  George  not  to  marry  until  tlu  ni- 

fonncd  more  particularly  to  the  tenets  and  customs  of  "  tlic  clioscD 
people.**  But  Mary's  sweet  and  winning  ways  lud  almost  overcame 
the  mother's  scruples ;  and  now  the  severe  old  woman  began  to  love 
Mary,  because  George  had  loved  her. 

A  niece  of  Mrs.  Donnington*s,  a  young  girl  of  singularly  attractive 
appearance,  was  weeping  bitterly  by  the  large  bay  window  that  looked 
out  upon  the  fields  in  front  of  Mrs.  Donnington's  house, 

**  'i'hou  shouldst  laugh/'  said  Mrs.  Donnington  to  the  sorrowing  girl; 
and  there  was  a  bitter  sarcasm  in  her  manner,  as  if  the  words  come 
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hissing  hot  from  the  bereaved  mother's  heart.  "  Thou  shouldst  lauj 
for  tliy  father's  side  hath  the  victory  over  '  the  rebels,*  who  dare  to 
want  the  right  kicg  and  the  true  religion.  Laugh,  girl !  Have  I  not 
lost  a  son,  the  staff  of  my  old  age  ?  Laugh  !  Thine  is  the  victory  t  **_ 

**  Susan  is  sorry  for  you,  mother,  and  has  refused  all  comfort  sti 
that  sad  eve  of  Sedgemoor,"  said  Mar)^  Grey,  in  a  soft,  sad  voice, 

"  The  Lord  forgive  us  our  sins  i     We  have  all  need_of  His  ten< 
mercy,"  said  the  woman,  looking  upwards  with  a  vacant  stare. 

*'  Amen,*'  said  Mary  Grey,  bending  her  head  reverently. 

**  When  will  Jesus  himself  see  fit  to  give  His  suffering  people  the 
victoty?**  went  on  Mrs*  Donnington,  in  a  half-complaining,  half- 
prayerful  manner.  Then  turning  suddenly  upon  her  niece,  she  recom- 
menced her  fierce  upbraidings. 

**  Wliy  does  she  stay  here  ?  Wliy  does  she  not  go  home  ? 
proud  father  is  entertaining  the  victors  by  this  time.  The  bl 
mers  crowd  his  boards  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  people.  This 
is  no  place  for  her.  AVe  are  in  danger.  There  are  gibbets  at  Weston 
Zoyland,     Let  her  go  home," 

"I  have  no  home/'  said  the  girl,  weeping  bitterly.  "Would  to 
God  I  were  dead  I  " 

Susan  Chedzoy,  the  fair  fugitive  of  the  cloak  and  hood,  uttered 
this  profane  wish  with  a  wild  energy  that  stanled  even  Mrs. 
Donnington,  and  changed  her  looks  of  reproach  to  pit)'.  Mary  Grey 
stooped  to  kiss  the  sorrowing  girl,  who  shrunk  from  her  embrace, 
and,  hiding  her  face  in  her  small  white  hands,  sobbed  with  grievous, 
heart-breaking  anguish. 

Mrs.  Donnington  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  she  expected 
an  explanation  of  Susan  Chedzoy*s  grief,  when  suddenly  a  party  of^ 
soldiers  halted  before  the  window. 

**  Tliwarted,   thwarted,    ye  devil's   emissaries !  '*   exclaimed 
Donnington.     '*  Better  Geoi^e  should  lie  on  Sedgemoor  than  £itleit 
a  gibbet.*' 

**  It  has  pleased  God  to  take  from  us  our  earthly  defender/*  %uA 
Mary  Grey,  "  our  dearest  of  all  that  is  dear  \  but  He  will  not  deserC 
us  wholly." 

An  officer^  ferocious  enough  for  Kirke  himself,  entered  the  rocNft 
whilst  Mary  was  i^peaking. 

*•  ^  my  soul !  *'  he  exclaimed^  approaching  Maiy  Grey  with  TU^gmT 
familiarity,  **  as  lovely  as  Hebe  !  I  would  not  wish  a  prettier  luMiqge 
as  pledge  of  the  household's  loyalty.** 

Mary  Grey  returned  the  soldier's  rude  stare  with  a  digni6ed  lool^ 
And  retreated  as  he  advanced. 


The  Silkeft  Banner 


"  Pardon  me,  bdies,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  a  son  of  Mars,  and  there- 
fore  a  slave  to  Venus." 

Neither  Moiy  Grey's  dignified  rebuke,  nor  the  woman's  tokens  of 
mourning,  saved  her  from  the  rudeness  of  the  king's  officer.  As  if 
she  had  been  a  mere  sening  wench  in  a  barrack,  he  **  chucked  " 
her  under  the  chin,  at  the  same  time  requesting  his  attendants  to 
wait  outside  the  house  whilst  he  cross-examined  these  very  interest- 
ing ladies. 

Susan  Chedzoy  had  crept  within  the  shade  of  a  tapestried  recess 
whilst  this  scene  was  being  enacted  \  but  she  watched  the  daring  soldier 
with  eyes  that  became  fierce  and  fixed  in  the  intensity  of  their  gaze* 

**  As  a  king's  officer,  my  sweet  lady,"  said  the  soldier,  with  a  leer, 
cnd^vouring  to  seize  Mary  Grey's  hand,  "on  my  honour,  I  will 
toake  no  search  if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  private  interview.*' 

**  Out, ^le  traitor!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Donnington;  **search,  and  leave 
the  house  ;  thy  presence  is  an  insult  and  a  reproach  to  manhood." 

*'  Hoity.  toity,  mistress  of  the  wrinkled  cheek,  thou  shalt  be  soused 
in  a  horse-pond  for  a  shrew/'  said  the  soldier* 

\frs.  Donnington,  nevertheless,  stood  fearlessly  between  the  half- 
tipsy  scoundrel  and  Mar)-  Grey* 

"  Stand  aside,  old  woman,**  said  the  ofiicer.  **  At  least  one  may 
have  a  kiss  for  one's  leniency.'* 

"  Back,  I  say,  back  \ "  cried  Mrs,  Donnington,  thrusting  aside  the 
outstretched  hand  of  the  intruder. 

**  No  more  of  your  nonsense,*'  he  saii  **  Get  out  of  the  way,  old 
stupid ! " 

He  thmst  Mrs,  Donnington  aside,  and  approached  Mary  with 
outstretched  amis,  leering  and  tossing  about  his  rough  head,  like  a 
flraaken  ploughman  at  a  fair.     As  he  advanced,  Susan  Chedzoy, 

I^th  cat-like  crouching  steps,  stole  from  her  comer,  and  all  suddenly 
4c  officer^s  sword  flashed  in  her  tiny  hands. 
A  ay  of  hatred  from  the  girl*s  white  lips,  a  yell  of  despair  from  the 
^ing  libertine,  and  the  king's  officer  lay  writhing  in  the  agonies  of 
talk  at  the  feet  of  Mary  Grey.  Susan  Chedzoy  stood  by,  like  an 
ivenging  angel,  with  a  reeking  blade,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dying 
^Ittch,  her  teeth  clenched,  her  whole  frame  rigid  with  her  mighty 
«flbrt  of  retribution. 

The  officer  who  thus  fell  rgnominiously  by  his  o^\ti  sword  was  that 
tt^erous  scoundrel  who  received  the  fair  messenger  in  Faver- 
lliiiii's  camp  on  the  fata!  night  of  Sedgemoor  ;  the  loyal  but  indis- 
CKetgirl  who  was  so  ill  requited  for  her  loyalty  was  live  un\ia,x^T^^  \3WX 
bcmic  Susan  Chedzoy, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

**  It  often  iaX]s  in  course  of  common  life 

That  right  is  sometimes  overborne  of  wrong ; 

Th:  avarice  of  power,  or  guile,  or  strife. 
That  weakens  her,  and  makes  her  party  strong  ; 
But  justice,  though  her  doom  she  do  prolong, 

Yet  a*  the  last  will  make  her  own  cause  right." — Spenser. 

"  True  love  can  no  more  be  diminished  by  showers  of  evil  hap,  than  flowers  aie 
mrirrcd  by  timely  rains.''— .y/r  /*.  Sidney, 

A  TRAGIC  incident,  almost  the  same  in  every  detail  as  that  which 
is  narrated  in  the  previous  chapter,  did  occur  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bridgewater  during  this  unsettled  period.  Colonel  Kirke»  magnir 
nimous  for  once,  instead  of  dragging  the  girl  who  thus  protected 
another  from  outrage  and  insult,  presented  her  with  the  ruffian's 
sword,  which  has  been  preserved  to  this  day,  and  is  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  possession  of  a  female  descendant  of  the  heroine  who 
received  it  from  Colonel  Kirke.  But  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  this 
lady  had  not  received  the  provocation  of  our  Susan  Chedzoy. 

When  the  troopers  re-entered  the  room  and  found  their  commander 
slain,  they  removed  the  body  and  conducted  the  three  women  befoie 
Colonel  Kirke.  It  was  hardly  expected  that  tliey  would  be  indulged 
even  with  the  formal  ceremony  of  a  trial  before  condemnation.  A 
court  martial,  however,  was  summoned.  Susan  Chedzoy  confessed 
her  crime.  Mrs.  Donnington  and  Mary  Grey  were  chaiged  with 
being  accessories. 

Meanwhile  George  Donnington,  the  dead  leader  of  the  Silken 
Banner,  was  alive,  and  living  in  the  hope  of  speedily  seeing  his  lovet 
Bruised  and  maimed  and  mutilated,  the  brave  yeoman  was  within 
easy  distance  of  Bridgewater,  watching  for  some  circumstance  that 
should  enable  him  to  assure  Mary  Grey  of  his  safety.  Fortune  plays 
humanity  strange  tricks.  Her  vagaries  entitle  her  to  all  the  hard  things 
that  the  proverbs  of  all  countries  hurl  against  her.  ^Vhat  a  transfor- 
mation she  had  suddenly  wrought  in  the  relative  positions  of  Geoxgc 
and  his  dear  friends  !  Mourned  as  dead,  he  is  living.  All  he  desires 
is  to  put  his  family  out  of  the  misery  of  fear  concerning  his  safety; 
and  they  are  in  greater  danger  than  himselfl  He  is  free,  however 
much  he  is  hurt  They  are  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  prisoners,  not 
of  war,  but  charged  with  murder,  and  murder  of  the  darkest  dye. 
The  death  of  a  king  s  officer  was  on  their  hands.  They  were  in  the 
most  awful  peril  of  their  lives.  It  was  well  poor  George  remained  in 
ignorance  of  their  danger. 
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GcoTge  Donnington's  histor)%  since  the  time  when  we  suddenly 
missed  him  at  Scdgetnoor,  may  be  briefly  narrated.     He  had  been 
left  for  dead  on  the  field,  and  had  lain  for  many  hours  bleeding  and 
insensible,  but  still  grasping  tlie  staff  to  which  had  been  fastened  the 
embroidered  silk  of  the  regiment.     When  he  became  sensible  of  his 
posidon  it  was  early  morning ;  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  dead.     Looking  cautiously  around,  he 
saw,  peeping  from  the  breast  of  a  dead  guardsman,  a  flask,  to  the 
contents  of  which,  under  Providence,  he  ascribed  his  final  preserva- 
tion*    His  dead  enemy  had  brought  his  brandy-bottle  into  the  fight 
Softened  by  the  sight  of  *the  soldier's  pale  face,  and  moved  by  his 
own  desperate  plight,  George  had  no  scruples  to  combat  in  drinking 
that  for  which  the  royal  soldier  had  no  more  use.     Strengthened  and 
refreshed,  he  began  to  think  about  escape  •   but  finding  that  he 
could  do  nothing  more  than  crawl,  he  determined  to  lie  quiet  until 
erening. 

All  day  long,  amongst  that  ghastly  heap,  the  wounded  hero  layj 

suffering  the  pangs  of  a  living  death,  supported  only  by  his  faith  in 

CJod*s  providence,  his  love  for  Mary  Grey,  and  the  dead  trooper's 

brandy.    It  seemed  as  if  he  counted  time  by  months,  lying  there, 

fearing  the  scrutiny  of  an  occasional  wanderer  on  the  field,  but  fearing 

death  the  more.    Night  came  at  la?^t ;  great  piles  of  cloud  gathered 

together  at  sundown,  and  took  possession  of  the  sky.     There  was 

mot  even  a  star  to    relieve  the  black   monotony  of  the  darkness. 

Through  the  night  George  crept  along  the  field,  dragging  his  aching 

^ttnbs  in  pain  and  anguish.    At  the  dawn  he  made  out  a  finendly  cottage 

I  M  no  great  distance,  and  reached  it  before  daybreak,   A  stack  of  straw 

wias  just  being  loaded  for  an  adjacent  roadside  inn.     When  George^s 

^(Otiiids  had  been  hurriedly  dressed,  he  was  packed  away,  with  his 

I    teid  and  legs  in  bandages,  beneath  a  couple  of  whisps  of  straw  at 

I     **^  lop  of  the  cart.     Successfully  concealed  at  the  ale-house  for 

■BEvctil  days,  he  ventured  upon  his  perilous  journey,  and  on  the 

^Vvtniog  when  those  three  women,  his  dear  friends,  were  being  tried 

I     for  their  lives,  he  was  in  a  coppice  waiting  for  nightfall,  determined 

I     *o  enter  Bridgewater  before  the  morning, 

I  It  would  have  gone  hard  with  the  prisoners,  so  dear  to  George 
I  t^ooaingtoiiy  had  not  Colonel  Kirke  remembered  Susan  Chedxoy 
I  P'ttoiting  herself  at  his  dead  corarade*s  tent  with  the  news  of  the 
I  contemplated  attack  by  Monmouth.  Moreover,  the  Colonel  and  his 
I  CQHtagucs  disliked  the  dead  oflicer,  and  they  had  dined  heartily. 
I  II  »as  a  matter  of  general  surprise,  nevertheless,  that  the  prisoners 
I     *«t  all  discharge  1. 
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Soon  after  the  terrified  women  had  returned  homei  haidly  a 
hour  after  the  guard  had  been  recalled  from  the  marked  hm 
another  soldier  stood  upon  the  threshold — a  soldier  whom  Mat 
Grey  did  not  repel,  howsoever  ragged  and  bandaged  and  braised 
The  joy  of  that  unexpected  meeting  when  the  widow  emtxaced  hfl 
son  once  more,  and  the  lovers  sat  together,  hand  in  hand,  was  ob(| 
marred  by  the  deep  gloom  that  had  settled  down  upon  the  blig^ 
life  of  Susan  Chedzoy.  She  would  not  be  comforted ;  there  was  a 
indescribable  sadness  in  her  great  blue  eyes,  which  was  only  softened^ 
as  time  wore  on,  by  religious  exercises. 

Geoige  was  safely  concealed  until  long  after  the  gibbets  of  Westoi 
Zoyland  had  ceased  to  frighten  the  country  people ;  and  in  due  time 
he  was  married  to  Mary  Grey.  The  bells  did  not  ring  at  Adr 
wedding.  Maiy  had  no  ear  for  such  music  after  the  peals  which  Ini 
announced  the  defeat  of  King  Monmouth.  On  the  day  of  diOE 
marriage  Susan  Chedzoy  entered  a  convent,  and  in  later  years  soM 
of  her  English  happiness  seems  to  have  come  back  to  her.  She 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  loveliest  and  brightest  and  mort 
charitable  of  the  sisterhood  to  which  she  belonged. 

All  in  good  time  the  Donningtons  increased  and  multipliedi  flii 
the  story  of  Sedgemoor  was  often  told  round  the  winter's  foe^  at  lU 
Zoyland  farm.  The  narrative  was  illustrated  by  a  piece  of  tonflii 
£sLded  silk  which  Geoige  had  brought  from  the  battle-field  in  Ui 
bosom.  The  story-teller  in  those  days  was  Geoige  himself  aaiiiWl 
by  his  buxom  wife  Maiy.  The  audience  chiefly  consisted  of  yoOf 
people  who,  as  the  years  rolled  by,  repeated  the  story  to  their  oM 
children :  hence  its  preservation  until  these  peaceful  days  that  pvs 
strength  and  glory  to  the  throne  of  Queen  Victoria. 


By  Order  of  the  King. 

(L'fftmm*  gm  Kit. ) 
ROMANCE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY:   BY  VICTOR  HUGQ. 


PART    II.— BOOK    THE    THIRD. 

{CcftiinHod,) 


CHAPTER  IIL 

JTOAT  REASON   COULD  K  GOLD    PIECE    HAVE   TO   LOWER   ITSELF   BV 
UIXIKG  WITH   A   CROWD   OP   BIG  FBKNIES  ? 

event  hapi^ened, 

Tadcaster  Inn  became  more  and  more  a  furnace  of 
joy  and  laughter.  Never  was  there  such  resonant 
gaiety.  The  landlord  and  his  boy  were  insufficient  to 
dnw  the  ale,  stout,  and  porter.  In  the  evening  the  lower  rooms  had 
their  windows  all  aglow,  and  not  a  table  empty.  They  sing,  they 
shouted ;  the  grand  old  hearth,  vaulted  hke  an  oven,  with  its  iron 
b«s  piled  mth  coals,  shone  out  brightly.  It  was  like  a  house  of 
fee  and  of  noise. 

In  the  courtyard— that  is  to  say,  in  the  theatre — the  crowd  was 
greater  still. 

All  the  people    that  the  suburb    of   Southwark   could   supply 
tfaxmgcd    in    such  a    manner  to    the   representation   of   "  Chaos 
Vanquished,"  that  so  soon  as  the  curtain  was  raised — ^that  is  to  sayi 
^  ftocm  as  the  platform  of  the  Green  Box  was  lowered — it  was  im- 
able  to  find  a  place.     The  windows  were  crammed  with  spcc- 
,  the  balcony  was  crammed.     It  was  imiK>ssible  to  see  a  single 
of  the  paved  court    All  were  replaced  with  faces* 
Only  the  compartment  for  the  nobility  remained  empty. 
[  This  made  in  this  space,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  balcony,  a 
;  hole,  called,  in  metaphorical  slang,  an  oven.  No  one  there-   A 
I  everywhere  excepting  in  that  spot 
^nc  evening  there  was  someone. 
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It  was  on  a  Saturday,  a  day  when  the  English  hasten  to  amuse 
themselves  before  the  ennui  of  Sunday,     The  hall  was  full 

We  say  hall,  Shakespeare  had  for  a  long  time  but  the  yard  of  an 
inn  for  a  theatre,  and  he  called  it  hall.  At  the  moment  when  the 
curtain  drew  up  on  the  prologue  of  **  Chaos  Vanquished/'  Ursus, 
Homo,  and  Gwynplaine,  beinpf  on  the  scene,  Ursus,  from  habit, 
cast  a  look  at  the  audience,  and  felt  a  sensation. 

The  compartment  for  the  nobility  was  occupied,  A  woman  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  box  on  the  Utrecht  velvet  aim- 
chain  She  was  alone,  and  she  filled  the  box.  Certain  beings  seem 
to  give  light.  This  woman,  like  Dea,  had  a  light  in  herself,  but  % 
light  of  a  different  character, 

Dea  was  pale,  this  woman  was  pink.  Dea  was  the  daybreak,  this 
woman  Aurora,     Dea  was  beautiful,  this  woman  was  superb, 

Dea  was  innocence,  candour,  fairness,  alabaster — this  woman  waj 
of  a  deeper  tint,  and  you  would  say  that  she  did  not  fear  to  blush. 
Her  irradiation  overflowed  the  box,  and  she  sat  in  the  centre>iiD* 
moveable,  in  Uie  plenteous  majesty  of  an  idol. 

In  the  midst  of  this  sordid  crowd  she  shone  superior,  as  with  the 
radiance  of  a  carbuncle.  She  inundated  these  people  with  so  much 
light  that  she  drowned  the  shadow;  and  all  these  ignoble  feces 
suffered  this  eclipse.     Her  splendour  blotted  out  everything  else 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  her. 

Tom-Jim-Jack  was  levelled  with  the  crowd.  He  disappeared  like 
all  the  others  in  the  nimbus  of  this  dazzling  creature. 

This  woman  absorbed  at  first  the  attention  of  the  public,  who  haJ 
come  in  a  crowd  to  the  spectacle,  slightly  diminishing  the  opening 
effects  of  **  Chaos  Vanquished," 

Whatever  might  be  the  air  of  dreamland  about  her,  for  those  irho 
were  near  she  was  a  woman  ;  she  was,  perchance,  too  much  a  womftB- 

She  was  tall  and  dignified,  and  she  showed  superbly  as  much  *^ 
she  could  of  her  person.     She  wore  heavy  earrings  of  pearl%  witK 
which  were  mixed  those  whimsical  jewels  called  **ke>'s  of  Engktn^^ 
Her  upper  dress  was  made  of  Indian  muslin,  embroidered  all  oV«* 
with  gold — a  great  proof  of  luxur)^,  because  these  muslin  dres^^^ 
cost  then  six  hundred  crowns.     A  large  diamond  brooch  closed  i* 
chemise,  worn  so  as  to  reveal  the  shoulders  and  bosom,  ao 
to  the  immodest  fashion  of  the  time,  and  which  was  made  of 
very  fine  lawn,  of  which  Anne  of  Austria  had  sheets  so  delicate  f^ 
they  might  be  passed  through  a  ring. 

This  woman  had  what  seemed  like  a  cuirass  of  rubies — so' 
uncui^  but  polished,  and  precious  stones  sewn  aU  over  the 
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tdrcBii    Moreover,  her  eyebrows  were  blackened  with  Indian  ink ; 
her  arms,  elbows,  shoulders^  chin,  below  the  nostrils,  above  the 
the  lobes  of  the  ears,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  tips  of  the 
,  were  tinted  with  colour,  and  had  a  look  both  glowing  and 
tftnoive ;  and  she  had,  above  all,  an  implacable  determination  to 
[fill — so  much  so  that  it  reached  the  point  of  ferocity.  It  was 
Qtber  who  could  assume  the  cat,  and  caress.     One  of  her  eyes 
^blue,  the  other  black, 
rynplaine,  as  well  as  Ursus,  contemplated  this  woman* 

Green   Box  somewhat  resembled  a  phantasmagoria  in  its 
eniations.     •'  Chaos  Vanquished "  was  rather  a  dream  than  a 
it  generally  produced  on  the  audience  the  eflfect  of  a  vision. 
I  time  the  effect  was  reflected  on  the  actors.     The  house  took 
|[performers  by  surprise,  and  it  was  their  turn  to  be  thunderstruck, 
t  was  a  rebound  of  fascination, 
his  woman  observ^ed  them,  and  they  obser\'ed  her. 
t  the  distance  where  they  stood,  and  in  that  luminous  mist  which 
half-light  of  a  theatre,  details  were  lost ;  and  it  was  like  an 
aation.     Doubtless,  it  was  a  woman,  but  was  it  not  also  a 
I?      This  penetration  of  light  into  their  obscurity  stupefied 
It  w*as  like  the  appearance  of  an  unknomi  planet, 
id  come  from  a  world  of  the  happy* 

!  irradiation  araplitied  this  creature*     This  woman  was  covered 
^aoctUTDat  glitterings,  like  a  milky-way.     The  stones  were  stars. 
!  igrafe   of  diamonds   was   perhaps   a   pleiad*      The    splendid 
of  her  bosom  seemed  supernatural.      They  felt,  in  seeing 
fitar-like  creature,  a  momentary  and  thrilling  approach  to  the 
•y  of  felicity.     It  was  out  of  the  heights  of  Paradise  that  she 
toirards   that  mean-looking  Green  Box,   and  revealed  to  the 
Jttc  of  the  miserable  audience  that  look  of  inexorable  serenity, 
Idk  satisfied  her  unbounded  curiosit/,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
^HiiM'  the  curiosity  of  the  public. 
^B  was  the  Above  permitting  the  Below  to  look  at  it. 
^^t^tis,  Gw}Tiplaine,  Vinos,  Fibi,  the  crowd,  every  one  had  sue- 
^»mbed  to  this  bewilderment,  except  Dea,  ignorant  in  her  darkness. 
I  apparition  was  before  them ;  but  no  ideas  ordinarily  evoked 
ch  a  word  were  realised  by  this  figure. 

r  had  nothing  about  her  diaphanous,  nothing  undecided,  nothing 

no  mist     She  was  an  apparition ;  she  was  a  creature  rose- 

and  fresh,  and  full  of  health.     And,  notwithstanding  the 

condition  under  which  Ursus  and  Gwynplaine  were  placed, 

Mooked  like  a  vision. 

i  Vou  IV.,  K.  S.  1870.  V. 
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Heavy  phantonis,  called  vampires,  exist  She  also,  who  was  for 
the  crowd  a  spirit,  ate  up  a  hundred  and  tw^entj'  thousand  of  poor 
people  yearly  to  keep  up  that  fine  health. 

Behind  this  woman,  in  the  half  shadow,  her  page  was  seen,  d 
nwzo^  a  little,  child -like  man,  fair  and  pretty,  with  a  serious  look.  A 
groom,  very  young  and  very  grave,  was  the  fashion  at  that  period. 
This  i>age  was  dressed  entirely,  from  top  to  toe,  in  flame-coloured 
velvet;  and  had  on  his  skult-cap,  embroidered  with  gold,  a  bunch  of 
curled  feathers,  which  was  the  sign  of  a  high  class  of  servant,  and 
indicated  attendance  on  a  very  great  lady. 

The  lackey  belonged  to  her  rank,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to 
remark  in  the  shadow  of  this  woman  the  train-bearing  page.  Mei 
often  takes  notes  unconsciously;  and,  without  Gwynplaine's  susj 
ing  it,  the  round  cheeks,  the  serious  mien,  the  embroidered 
plumed  cap  of  the  lady's  page  left  some  trace  on  his  mind.  The 
page,  however,  did  nothing  to  occasion  himself  to  be  looked  at  To 
draw  attention  is  to  be  w^anting  in  resjiect.  He  held  himself  aloof 
and  passive  at  the  back  of  the  box,  and  retired  as  far  as  the  closed 
door  permitted. 

Notwithstanding  her  train-bearer  was  there,  this  woman  was  not 
the  less  alone  in  the  compartment,  since  a  valet  counted  as  nothing. 

However  powerful  a  diversion  had  been  produced  by  this  person, 
who  had  the  effect  of  a  personage,  the  winding  up  of  **  Chaos  Vj 
quished'*  w^as  more  powerful  still  The  impression  was,  as 
irresistible.  Perhaps  even  there  was  in  the  hall,  on  account  of  this 
radiant  spectatress  (for  sometimes  the  spectator  makes  part  of  the 
spectacle),  an  increase  of  electricity^ 

The  contagion  of  laughter  at  Gi^Tiiplaine  was  more  triumphant 
ever.     All  the  audience  fell  into  an  indescribable  epilepsy  of  hi 
through  which  could  be  distinguished  the  sonorous  and  magisti 
ha  1  ha !  of  Tom-Jim  Jack. 

Only  the  unknown  lady  looked  at  the  spectacle  with  the  immobility 
of  a  statue,  and  with  her  phantom  eyes  she  laughed  not  A  spectre, 
but  sun-bom. 

*  The  representation  finished,  the  platform  drawn  up,  and  the  family 
having  re-assembled  in  the  Green  Box,  Ursus  opened  and  emptied  oo 
the  supf>cr  table  the  bag  of  receipts.  It  was  a  heap  of  heavy 
pennies,  amongst  which  slid  suddenly  a  Spanish  oance  piece  of 
gold. 

"Shcl"  cried  Ureas. 

ITiis  ounce  of  gold,  in  the  midst  of  those  pence  covered  with 
verdigriSf  was  like  that  woman  in  the  midst  of  the  people. 
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*'  She  has  paid  a  piece  of  eight  for  her  place,"  cried  Ursus,  with 
enthusiasm. 

At  this  moment  the  hoteUkeeper  entered  the  Green  Box,  and,  pass* 
log  his  arm  out  of  the  window  at  the  back  of  it,  opened  the  loop- 
hole in  the  wall,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  which  gave  a 
Wew  of  the  field,  and  which  stood  level  with  the  window,  and  then 
made  a  silent  sign  to  Ursus  to  look  out.  A  carriage,  feathered  with 
plumed  lackeys  carrying  torches,  and  magnificently  apjx)inted,  went 
off  at  a  fast  trot. 

Ursus  took  the  piece  of  gold  in  his  forefinger  and  thumb  respect- 
fully, and,  showing  it  to  Master  Nicless,  said, — 
**  It  is  a  goddess.*' 

Then»  his  eyes  falling  on  the  carriage  about  to  turn  the  comer  of 
the  field,  and  on  the  imperial  on  which  the  valet's  torches  illumined 
a  coronet  of  gold  with  light  stmwberry  leaves,  he  cried, — 
**  It  is  more.     It  is  a  duchess.** 

The  carriage  disappeared.  The  noise  of  the  wheels  died  in  the 
distance. 

Ursus  remained  some  extatic  moments,  holding  the  gold  piece  be* 
tween  his  finger  and  thumb. 

Then  he  placed  it  on  tlie  table,  and,  still  contemplating  it,  began 
loblkof  "Madam." 
The  innkeeper  replied  to  him. 

It  was  a  duchess.  Yes.  They  knew  that  to  be  her  title.  But  her 
?  Of  that  he  was  ignorant  Master  Nicless  had  been  close 
to  the  carriage,  and  seen  the  coat  of  arms  and  the  footmen  covered 
*ilH  Uce.  The  coachman  had  a  wig  which  might  belong  to  the 
Urd  Chancellor. 

The  carriage  was  of  that  rare  form  called,  in  Spain,  cochotumbon^  a 
5plciJ(ltd  variety,  which  has  a  top  like  a  tomb,  making  a  magnificent 
wpport  for  a  coronet* 

The  page  w^as  a  miniature  of  a  man,  so  small  that  he  could  sit  on 
^  step  of  the  carriage  behind  with  the  footman. 

They  employed  those  pretty  creatures  to  carry  the  trains  of  ladies, 
Tbcy  also  carried  their  messages.  And  have  you  remarked  the 
plumed  cap  of  this  page  ?  How  grand  it  is  !  You  pay  a  fine  if  you 
*ear  tliose  plumes  without  the  right  of  doing  so.  Master  Nicless 
tad  observed  the  lady  quite  near,  A  kind  of  queen.  So  much 
tialth  implies  beauty.  The  skin  is  whiter,  the  eye  more  proud,  the 
liBtmore  noble,  and  grace  more  insolent.  Nothing  can  equal  the 
cf^gaitt  impertinence  of  those  hands  which  never  labour, 
Uaster  Nicless  Ttcounted  this  magnificence  of  the  "white  s^iv  m'^ 

1.  % 
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the  blue  veins,  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  the  arms,  the  touch  of  paiint 
everywhere ;  those  pearl  earrings,  that  head-dress  powdered  with 
gold ;  that  profusion  of  stones,  those  rubies,  those  diamonds. 

"  Less  brilliant  than  her  eyes,*'  murmured  Ursus. 

Gwynplaine  was  silent. 

Dea  listened. 

"  And  do  you  know,"  said  the  tavern  keeper,  "  what  is  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  ?  " 

"What?"  said  Ursus. 

"  It  is  that  I  saw  her  getting  into  the  carriage." 

"What  then?" 

"  She  did  not  go  alone." 

"  Nonsense  ! " 

"  Someone  went  with  her." 

"Who?" 

"  Guess." 

"  The  king,"  said  Ursus. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Master  Nicless,  "  there  is  no  king  at 
present  We  do  not  live  under  a  king.  Guess  who  got  into  the 
carriage  with  this  duchess." 

"  Jupiter,"  said  Ursus. 

The  hotel-keeper  replied, — 

"  Tom-Jim-Jack  ! " 

Gwyni)laine,  who  had  not  said  a  word,  broke  silence. 

"  Tom-Jim-Jack  ! "  he  cried. 

There  was  a  pause  of  astonishment,  during  which  the  low  voice  of 
Dea  might  be  heard  to  say, — 

"  Cannot  this  woman  be  hindered  from  coming  ?  " 


CHAPTER  IV.  ' 

SYMPTOMS   OF   POISONING. 

The  apparition  did  not  come  back.  She  returned  not  to  tl** 
theatre,  but  she  returned  in  the  memory  of  Gwynplaine.  Gwynplai*^ 
was,  to  a  certain  degree,  troubled.  It  seemed  to  him  that  for  tt^ 
first  time  in  his  life  he  had  seen  a  woman. 

He  had  made  a  first  stumble  in  dreams.    Wc  should  beware  of  ft^ 

nature  of  the  reveries  that  fasten  on  us.    Reverie  has  the  xsxflOB^ 

and  subtlety  of  an  odour.     It  is  to  thought  what  perfume  is  to  tl^ 

tuberose.    It  is  at  times  the  expansion  of  a  venomous  idea,  and  ^ 

penetrates  like  a  vapour. 
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^Ipti  may  poison  yourself  with  reveries,  as  with  flowers.  A  madden- 

^H|iictde»  exquisite  and  malign. 

^Be  suicide  of  the  soul  is  an  evil  thought     In  that  is  poison. 

Hfcverie   attracts^  cajoles,  lures,  ent^vines,   and  then   makes   you 

)ks  accomplice.      It  makes  you  bear  half  in  the  trickeries  it  plays 

OB  oODSCience.  It  charms;  then  it  corrupts  you.  One  may  say 
oCfefetie  as  of  play,  one  begins  by  being  a  dupe,  and  ends  by  being 
tcheftL 

bdrynpUine  dreamed. 

^He  had  never  before  seen  a  woman.     He  had  seen  the  shadow  in 

Hpbe  women  of  the  people,  and  he  had  seen  the  soul  in  Dea, 

^Be  had  just  seen  woman's  reality. 

X  warm  and  living  skin,  under  which  one  feels  that  passionate 
Wood  must  circulate  \  an  outline  having  the  precision  of  marble  and 
te  undulation  of  the  wave ;  a  high  and  impassive  mien,  mingling 
prfttsal  with  attraction,  and  summing  itself  up  in  its  own  glory.  The 
coiour  of  her  hair  was  like  the  reflection  from  a  furnace.  A  gallantry 
of  adornment  producing  in  herself  and  in  others  a  tremor  of 
^uptuousncss.  An  ineradicable  coquetr>%  The  charm  of  impene- 
^lity,  temptation  seasoned  by  the  glimpse  of  perdition^  a  promise 
to  the  senses  and  a  menace  to  the  mind ;  a  double  anxiety^  one  of 
'tei  is  desire,  and  the  other  fear.  He  had  just  seen  that  He  had 
jvt  seen  a  woman.  He  had  seen  more  and  less  dian  a  woman.  He 
M  seen  a  female. 
Aad  at  tlie  same  time  an  Olympian.  The  female  of  a  god, 
^  ry,  sex,  had  just  become  evident  to  him. 

[  ?     In  the  inaccessible — at  an  infinite  distance, 

0  mocking  destiny !  The  soul,  that  celestial  essence,  he  pos- 
*Os«I ;  be  held  it  in  his  hand.  It  was  Dea,  Sex»  that  terrestrial 
^Wiitnent,  lie  perceived  in  the  depth  of  heaven.      It  was  that 

II  a  goddess/'  Ursus  had  $aid« 
\  precipice!    Dreamland  itself  disiiolved  before  such  an 

^4S  he  about  to  commit  the  folly  of  dreaming  of  this  unknown 

beauty  } 

He  wrestled  with  himself. 

Ht  recalled  all  that  Ursus  had  said  of  those  high  stations  which 
^  ilsiost  royah  The  wanderings  of  the  philosopher,  which  had 
*oa«d  to  htm  so  useless,  had  become  for  him  landmarks  on  which 
^iQt  hia  meditarioa     Wc  have  often  in  memory  a  verj  ^hm  \a?jtx 
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of  foigetfulness  which  occasionally  allows  us  all  at  once  to  see  wlu 
is  below  it.  His  fancy  ran  on  that  august  worid,  the  peerage,  t 
which  this  woman  belonged,  inexorably  placed  above  the  inferic 
world,  the  common  people,  of  which  he  was  one. 

And  was  he  even  one  of  the  people?  Was  he  not,  as  a  mounti 
bank,  below  the  lowest  of  the  low?  For  the  first  time  since  he  ha 
arrived  at  the  age  of  reflection,  he  felt  vaguely  his  heart  contracte 
by  a  sense  of  his  baseness,  which  we  now  call  abasement  Th 
paintings  and  the  catalogues  of  Ursus,  his  lyrical  inventories,  hi 
dithyrambics  of  castles,  of  parks,  of  fountains,  and  of  colonnades 
his  catalogues  of  riches  and  of  power,  revived  in  the  memory  c 
Gwynplaine  with  the  solidity  of  a  reality  mingled  with  mists. 

He  was  possessed  with  the  image  of  this  zenith.  That  a  man  shoul 
be  a  lord  ! — that  seemed  to  him  chimerical.  It  was  so,  however.  Whi 
an  incredible  thing  !  There  were  lords !  But  were  they  of  flesh  ani 
blood,  like  ourselves?  That  was  doubtful.  He  felt  himself  at  tb 
bottom  of  darkness,  with  a  wall  round  him,  and  he  perceived  n 
the  far  distance  above  his  head,  in  the  opening  of  the  pit,  in  tlM 
depth  of  which  he  was,  the  dazzling  pell-mell  of  azure,  of  figorei 
and  of  rays,  of  which  Ol3rmpus  consists.  In  the  midst  of  tfaii 
glory  the  duchess  shone  out  resplendent. 

He  felt  for  this  woman  an  inexpressible  uncanny  longing,  complicated 
by  a  conviction  of  impossibility.  All  this  poignant  contradiction  le 
turned  to  his  mind  again  and  again,  notwithstanding  his  efforts.  H( 
saw  near  to  him,  even  within  his  reach,  in  close  and  tangible  realitfi 
the  soul ;  and  in  the  unattainable— in  the  depth  of  the  ideal— the 
flesh.  None  of  these  thoughts  reached  him  in  a  precise  form* 
There  was  vapour  within  him  that  changed,  at  each  instant,  its  foUDi 
and  floated  into  another.  Its  darkness  was  intense.  Luckily,  ta< 
did  not  form  even  in  dreams  any  idea  of  ascension  towards  the  hei^' 
of  the  duchess. 

The  vibration  of  such  ladders  as  those,  if  on  any  occasion  ^ 
put  our  foot  upon  them,  may  well  remain  for  ever  in  our  brains.  \V 
think  we  mount  to  Olympus,  and  we  reach  Bedlam. 

Besides,  was  he  likely  ever  again  to  see  this  woman  ?  Probabi 
not  To  fall  in  love  with  a  meteor  that  passes  from  the  horizoi 
—even  madness  reaches  not  that  point 

To  make  loving  eyes  at  a  star,  literally  speaking,  might  be  unde 
stood.  She  is  seen  again — she  re-appears,  she  is  fixed.  But  coal 
anyone  be  enamoured  of  a  flash  of  lightning  ? 

Dreams  came  and  went  within  him.  The  majestic  and  loveaU 
idol  at  the  back  of  the  box  had  made  a  luminous  impression  in  th 
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^  diifuston  of  his  ideas,  but  it  had  faded.  He  thought,  and  he  thought 
BOt  of  iL  He  thought  of  other  things,  and  returned  to  it  It 
rocked  about  in  his  brain, — nothing  more.  It  hindered  his  sleep 
for  several  nights.     Sleeplessness  is  as  full  of  dreams  as  sleep. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  express  in  their  exact  limits  the  ab- 
stract evolutions  which  occur  in  the  brain.  The  inconvenience  of 
words  is  that  they  have  more  of  form  than  ideas. 

All  ideas  are  mingled  in  their  boundary  lines,  words  are  not,     A 

I  certain  disused  phase  of  the  soul  ever  escapes  words.    Expression  has 
its  frontiers,  thought  has  none. 
The  dark  immensity  of  our  secret  souls  is  such  that  what  passed 
in  Gwynplaine  scarcely  touched  Dea,  even  in  his  thought     Dea  was 
L      kept  sacred  in  the  centre  of  his  mind  ;  nothing  could  ai>proach  her. 
H      Notwithstanding  these  contradictions  belong  to  the  human  soul, 
within  him  there  was  a  contest     Did  he  know  it  ?    Scarcely. 
Before  the  tribunal  of  his  conscience  he  owned  to  a  conflict  of 

Idtsires,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  possible  danger.    We  all  have  these 
HUk  points.      This   would   have   been   clear   to   Ursus ;    but   for 
Otynplaine  it  was  not 
Two  instincts — one  the  ideal,  the  other  sexual — fought  within  him. 
There  arc,  then,  such  contests  taking  place  between  the  white  and 
black  angel  on  the  t6git  of  the  abyss. 
At  length   the  black   angel  fell   headlong   one   day.      At    once 
Gwynplaine  tliought  no  longer  of  the  unknown  woman. 
The  combat  between  two  principles^ — tlie  duel  between  his  earthly 
«*d  his  heavenly  nature — had  passed  away  into  the  darkness  of  his 
iixind,  and  had  sunk  to  a  depth  in  which  he  could  perceive  it  but 
<^oofuscdly.     One  thing  was  certain,  that  he  never  for  a  moment  had 
^^^^a$ed  to  adore  Dea. 

He  had  been  attacked  by  a  violent  disorder,  his  blood  had  been 
^^^^cred  ;  but  that  was  over.     Dea  only  dwelt  in  him. 

Gwynplaine  would  have  been  much  astonished  had  any  one  told 
*^-iin  that  Dea  had  ever  been,  even  for  a  moment,  in  danger ;  and  in 
**  ircek  or  two  the  phantom  which  had  seemed  to  menace  these  two 
*^>ttls  had  faded. 

la  Gwynplaine  there  existed  no  longer  anything  but  his  heart, 
^^"^c  hearth,  and  his  love,  the  fire, 

And^  moreover,  we  have  said,  "  the  duchess  "  did  not  return. 
Umis  found  this  very  natural     The  lady  of  the  gold  quadruple  is 
phenomenon.     She  entered,  paid,  and  vanished.     It  would  be  too 
clightful  for  her  to  return. 
At  to  Dea,  she  made  no  allusion  to  this  woman  w\io  ^^  i^^"^^^ 
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away.  She  listened,  probably,  and  was  suffidendy  enlightened  by  the 
sighs  of  Ursus ;  and  here  and  there  by  some  significant  exclamation, 
as,— 

"  One  does  not  get  ounces  of  gold  et*ery  day  /*' 

She  spoke  no  more  of  the  woman.  That  was  a  deep  instinct 
The  soul  takes  these  obsctu-e  precautions,  in  the  secrets  of  which 
she  is  not  always  herself  informed.  Keeping  silence  about  anyone 
seems  to  keep  them  far  off.  By  questions  about  them  we  fear  to 
recall  them.  We  place  silence  on  our  side,  as  if  we  shut  them  out 
by  closing  a  door. 

The  incident  was  forgotten. 

Was  it  ever  anything  ?  Did  it  ever  exist  ?  Could  it  be  said  diat 
a  shadow  had  floated  between  Gwynplaine  and  Dea  ?  Dea  knew  it 
not,  nor  Gwynplaine  either.  No;  nothing  had  occurred.  The 
duchess  herself  was  blurred  in  the  distant  perspective  like  an  ilha- 
sion.  It  had  been  but  a  momentary  dream  passing  over  Gwynplaine, 
out  of  which  he  had  awakened. 

The  dissipation  of  a  reverie,  like  a  dissipation  of  mist,  leaves  no 
trace ;  and,  the  vapour  passed,  love  is  no  more  diminished  in  the 
heart  than  is  the  sun  in  the  sky. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ABYSSUS  ABVSSUM  VOCAT. 

•  Another  face  disappeared  ;  this  was  Tom-Jim-Jack*s.    Suddenly^ 
he  ceased  to  come  to  the  Tadcaster  Inn. 

Persons  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  two  currents  of 
fashionable  life  in  London,  might  have  noted  that  about  this  time 
the  weekly  gazette,  between  two  extracts  from  parish  registers^ 
announced  the  departure  of  Lord  David  Dirry-Moir,  by  order  of  her 
majesty,  to  take  command  of  his  frigate  in  the  white  fleet  cruising  oflf 
the  coast  of  Holland. 

Ursus,  perceiving  that  Tom-Jim- Jack  did  not  return,  was  troubled 
by  his  absence.  Tom-Jim-Jack  had  not  come  back  since  the  day 
when  he  had  driven  off  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  lady  of  the 
gold  piece.  It  was,  indeed,  an  enigma  who  this  Tom-Jim-Jack 
could  be,  who  carried  off  duchesses  under  his  arm.  What  an  interest- 
ing investigation  !  Wliat  questions  to  propound  !  What  things  to  be 
said.     For  which  reason  Ursus  said  not  a  word. 

Ursus,  who  had  had  experience,  knew  what  smart  is  given  by  rash 
curiosity.     Curiosity  ought  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  curious. 
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By  listening,  we  risk  our  ear ;  by  watching,  we  risk  our  eye.  Pruden 
people  neither  hear  nor  see.  Tom-Jim-Jack  had  got  into  tha 
princely  carriage.  The  tavern  keeper  had  witnessed  his  ascent 
The  sailor,  sitting  cheek  by  jowl  by  the  lady,  had  an  appearance  » 
unusual,  that  it  made  Ursus  circumspect  The  caprices  of  those  b 
high  life  ought  to  be  sacred  to  the  lower  orders.  Those  reptile 
called  poor  people,  had  best  squat  in  their  holes  when  they  see  any 
thing  extraordinary.  Quiescence  is  a  power.  Shut  your  eyes,  if  y« 
have  not  the  happiness  to  be  blind ;  stop  up  your  ears,  if  you  havi 
not  the  good  fortune  to  be  deaf;  paralyse  your  tongue,  if  you  havi 
not  the  perfection  of  being  mute.  The  great  do  what  they  will,  thi 
small  what  they  can.  Let  the  unknown  pass  unnoticed.  Do  do 
importune  mythology.  Do  not  interrogate  appearances.  Have ; 
profound  respect  for  simulacrums.  Do  not  let  us  direct  our  gossipiDj 
towards  the  lessenings  or  increasings  which  take  place  in  superic 
regions,  of  the  motives  of  which  we  are  ignorant  Such  thmgs  ai 
mostly  optical  delusions  to  us,  inferior  creatures.  Metamorphose 
are  the  business  of  the  gods :  the  transformations  and  the  contingei 
'k .  disorders  of  great  persons  who  float  above  us,  are  clouds  impossiU 

to  comprehend,  and  perilous  to  study.    Too  much  attention  irritate 
rS  ^  the  Olympians  in  their  gyrations  of  amusement  or  fancy ;  and 

i^'\  thunder-bolt  may  teach  you  that  the  bull  you  too  curiously  examin 

'^"  is  Jupiter.     Do  not  lift  the  folds  of  the  stone-coloured  mantles  < 

^  those  terrible  powers.     Indifference  is  intelligence.     Do  not  stii 

>.  that  is  safest    Pretend  to  be  dead,  and  they  will  not  kill  you.    Ttu 

A .  is  the  wisdom  of  the  insect     Ursus  practised  it 

']  .  The  tavern-keeper,  puzzled  in  his  turn,  one  day  challenged  Ursu 

;  •  "  Do  you  observe  that  Tom-Jim-Jack  never  comes  now  ?  " 

*T  "  Indeed ! "  said  Ursus.     "  I  had  not  remarked  it" 

:|  ^  Master  Nicless  made  an  observation  in  an  imder  tone,  no  doul 

,'.i  :  touching  the  intimacy  between  the  ducal  carriage  and  Tom-Jim-Jad 

;|-\  a  remark  which,  as  it  might  have  been  irreverent  and  dangeroc 

:  :■  ■  Ursus  took  care  not  to  hear. 

I  Still  Ursus  was  too  much  of  an  artist  not  to  regret  Tom-Jim-Jac 

'i  •  He  felt  a  certain  disappointment    He  told  his  feeling  to  Homo, 

li ':  whose  discretion  alone  he  felt  certain.     He  whispered  into  the  ear 

'  f  ■  the  wolf,  "  Since  Tom-Jim-Jack  ceased  to  come,  I  feel  a  blank  as 

[7  man,  and  a  chill  as  a  poet"  This  pouring  out  of  his  heart  to  a  fri« 

^■^ '  relieved  Ursus. 

His  lips  were  sealed  before  Gwynplaine,  who  on  his  side  made  i 
allusion  to  Tom-Jim-Jack.  The  fact  was,  whether  Tom-Jim-Jack  n 
there  or  no,  mattered  not  to  Gwynplaine,  absorbed  as  he  was  in  Dt 
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Fofgetfulness  fell  more  and  more  on  Gviynplaine,  As  for  Dea, 
tie  had  not  even  suspected  the  existence  of  a  vague  trouble.  At  the 
[  same  time,  there  was  no  more  talk  of  cabals  and  complaints  against 
the  grinning  man.  Hate  seemed  to  liave  let  go  his  hold.  All  was 
tranquil  in  and  around  the  Green  Box,  No  more  opposition  from 
strollers,  from  merr)'andrews  nor  priests ;  no  more  grumbling  outside. 
Their  success  was  without  menace.  Destiny  allows  of  these  sudden 
i  serenities.  The  brilliant  happiness  of  Gwynplaine  and  Dea  was  for 
I  the  present  absolutely  cloudless. 

Little  by  little  it  had  risen  to  a  degree  which  admitted  of  no 
increase.  There  is  one  word  explains  such  a  situation  :  apogee. 
Happiness,  like  the  sea,  has  its  high  tide.  That  which  disquiets  the 
perfectly  happy,  is  that  it  recedes. 

There  aje  two  ways  of  being  inaccessible  ;  by  being  too  high  and 
loo  low.  At  least  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the  first,  the  second  is  to  be 
doiitd.  More  surely  than  the  eagle  escapes  the  arrow,  does  the 
iBinakule  escape  being  crushed.  This  security  of  insignificance,  if 
tW  ever  existed  on  the  earth,  was  enjoyed  by  Gwynplaine  and  Dea, 
lad  never  before  had  it  been  so  complete.  They  lived  more  and  more 
*cttUically  wrapt  in  each  other.  The  heart  saturates  itself  in  love 
1*  with  a  divine  salt  that  preserves  it,  and  from  diis  arises  the  incor- 
mptible  constancy  of  those  who  have  loved  each  other  from  the  dawn 
of  their  lives ;  and  the  passion  which  keeps  its  freshness  in  old  age. 
^cre  exists  an  embalment  of  the  heart.  It  is  of  Daphnis  and 
Oloc  that  Philemon  and  Baucis  are  made.  This  old  age,  the  resem- 
I  of  evening  to  morning,  was  evidently  reserved  for  Gwynplaine 
I  Dea.     In  the  meantime  they  were  young. 

Ursus  looked  on  this  love  as  a  doctor  does  at  his  case.  He  had 
what  was  in  those  days  termed  a  hippocratical  look.  He  fixed  his 
flgadous  eyes  on  Dea,  fragile  and  pale,  and  grumbled  out,  *'  It  is  well 
^t  she  is  happy."  Another  time  he  said,  **  She  is  fortunate  for  her 
Ijcalih's  sake."  He  shook  his  head,  and  at  times  he  read  atten- 
tndy  a  portion  treating  of  heart  disease  in  Aviccunas,  translated  by 
Vosiicas  Fortunatus,  Louvain,  1650,  an  old  worm-eaten  book  of  his. 
Hea,  easily  fatigued,  had  perspirations  and  drowsiness,  and  took  a 
Arfii,  as  we  have  already  observed.  One  day,  when  she  slept 
ciSaided  on  the  bearskin,  and  Gwynplaine  was  not  there,  Ursus 
kai  down  softly  and  applied  his  ear  to  Dea's  heart  He  seemed 
to  Gitai  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  stood  up,  murmuring,  **  She 
>Btt  not  have  any  shock.     The  fissure  would  widen  it  apace." 

Tlie  crowd  continued  to  flock  to  the  representaiiou  oC  **  C\\a.o^ 
Ttaqiiiilied*'  The  success  of  the  grinning  man  seemed  meithaMsuVAe* 
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Ail  ran  to  See  him  ;  not  from  Southwark  only,  but  from  all  parts  of 
London.  The  general  public  began  to  mingle  amongst  the  audience ; 
and  not  sailors  and  coachmen  only;  in  the  opinion  of  Master  Nicless, 
who  %vas  well  acquainted  with  crowds^  there  were  amongst  the  popu* 
lace  gentlemen  and  baronets  disguised  as  common  people:  Disguise 
is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  pride,  and  it  was  much  the  fashion  tt  that 
period*  This  aiistocratic  element  mixing  with  the  mob  ^s-us  a  good 
fign,  and  indicated  success  extending  to  London.  The  glory  of 
Gwynplaine  had'dccidedly  penetrated  the  great  world,  and  such  was 
the  fact  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  man  with  the  grin.  They 
talked  of  him  even  at  the  Mohawk  Club,  frequented  by  noblemen. 

In  the  Green  Box  they  had  no  idea  of  all  this.  They  were  content 
to  be  happy.  It  was  intoxication  to  Dea  to  feel  every  evening  the 
crisp  and  tawny  head  of  G^vynplaine. 

In  love  there  is  nothing  like  habit.  All  life  is  there  concentrated. 
For  stars  to  reappear  is  the  custom  of  the  universe.  Creation  is 
nothing  but  a  mistress  ;  the  sun  is  a  lover.  Light  is  a  A'do^Xai^ 
caryatide  whicli  supports  the  world  Each  day,  during  a  sublime 
minute,  the  earth  covered  by  night  rests  on  the  rising  sun.  Dea, 
blind,  felt  the  same  return  of  warmth  and  hope  in  her  at  the  moment 
when  she  placed  Jier  hand  on  the  head  of  Gwynplaine. 

To  be  two  shadows  adoring  each  other,  to  love  in  the  plenitude  oC 
silence — who  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  an  eternity  thus  passed  i^ 

One  evening  Gwynplaine,  feeling  within  him  this  overflow 
felicity,  which,  like  the  intoxication  of  perfumes,  causes  a  sort  ofi 
delicious  faintness,  was  strolling,  as  he  usually  did  after  the  perfona— 
ance,  in  the  meadosv  some  hundred  paces  from  the  Green  Box,  W 
have,  sometimes,  these  high  tides  of  feelmg  when  we  would  fai 
pour  out  the  sensations  of  the  overflowing  heart  The  night 
dark  and  clear.  'I'he  stars  were  shining.  All  the  fair  ground 
deserted.  Sleep  and  forgelf illness  reigned  in  the  caravans  scatt< 
over  Tarrenzeau  field. 

One  light  alone  was  unextinguished.     It  was  the  lamp  of  the  Tad' 
caster  Inn,   the  door  of  which  ^vas  left  half  open  to   admit 
Gwynplaine's  return. 

Midnight  had  just  struck  in  the  five  parishes  of  Soutliwark,  wi^ 
the  breaks  and  ditfcrences  of  tone  of  the  various  bells.  Guynplain^ 
dreamed  of  Dea.  Of  whom  else  should  he  dream  ?  But  this  evening, 
feeling  singularly  troubled,  full  of  a  charm  which  was  also  a  pang«  he 
thought  of  Dea  as  a  man  thinks  of  a  woman.  He  reproached  him* 
self  for  thi&.  It  was  a  diminution  of  respect  He  questioned  him- 
self  snxjously,     A  blusli,  as  it  wcte,  ovw^tead  his  mind,     lit 
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iplainc  of  old  had  been  transformed,  by  degrees,  unconsciously 
ID  a  mysterious  growth.  The  ancient  modesty  of  the  youth  felt  itself 
misty  and  disquieted.  We  have  an  ear  of  light,  where  speaks  the 
spirit ;  and  an  ear  of  obscurit)%  where  speaks  instincL 

Anyone  who  saw  Gwynplaine  walk,  would  have  said,  "  See  J — a 
drunken  man  1  *' 

He  staggered  almost  under  the  weight  of  his  own  heart,  of  spring 
and  of  night. 

The  solitude  in  the  bowling-green  was  so  peaceful  that  occasionally 
he  spoke  aloud.  The  consciousness  that  there  is  no  listener  induces 
speech. 

He  n'alked  with  slow  steps,  his  head  down,  his  hands  behind  him, 
the  left  hand  in  the  right,  the  fingers  open. 

All  at  once  he  felt  something  sliding  between  the  division  of  his 
inert  fingers. 

He  turned  suddenly, 

la  his  hand  was  a  paper,  and  before  him  a  man* 

hwas  this  man  who,  coming  behind  him  with  the  stealth  of  a  cat, 
Wpbced  that  paper  within  his  fingers* 

He  paper  was  a  letter* 

The  man,  sufficiently  \isible  in  the  starlight,  was  small,  chubby 
theeked,  young,  sedate,  and  dressed  in  a  flame-coloured  liver}',  seed 
6ora  the  top  to  the  bottom  through  the  opening  of  a  long  grey  cloak, 
then  called  a  capenoche,  a  Spanish  word  contracted  ;  in  French  it  was 
^■d€nui/.  His  head  was  covered  by  a  crimson  cap,  like  the  skull- 
ed of  a  cardinal,  on  which  servitude  was  indicated  by  a  strip  of  lace. 
On  this  cap  could  be  seen  a  bunch  of  tisserin  feathers.  He  remained  ] 
iDOtionless  before  Gwynplaine.     Like  the  dark  outline  of  a  dream. 

Gwynplaine  recognised  the  page  of  the  duchess. 

Before  Guynplaine  could  utter  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  he 
^^rd  the  thin  voice  of  the  page,  at  once  so  childlike  and  feminine  in 
^^  tone,  saying  to  him, — 

*'Be,  at  this  hour  to-morrow,  at  the  entrance  to  London  Bridge.  I 
^U  be  there  to  conduct  you " 

**Whither?"  demanded  Gwynplaine* 

**  Where  you  are  expected/' 

Cwynplaine  dropped  his  eyes  on  the  letter,  which  he  held  me- 
^^^cally  in  his  hand. 

l?hcn  he  lifted  his  head,  the  page  was  no  longer  there. 
A  %-ague   form   might   be   perceived,   lessening    rapidly,   in    the 
Eaftcurity  of  the  fair-field     It  was  the  little  valet     He  turned  the 
of  the  street,  and  solitude  reigned  again. 
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Gwynplaine  looked  at  the  vanishicg  page,  then  at  the  letter.  There 
are  moments  in  our  lives  when  what  happens  seems  not  to  happen. 
Stupor  keeps  us  for  a  moment  at  some  distance  from  the  fact 

Gwynplaine  raised  the  letter  to  his  eye,  as  if  he  would  have  read 
it,  and  perceived  that  he  could  not  do  so,  for  two  reasons — ^first, 
because  he  had  not  broken  the  seal ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  wu 
dark. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  he  remembered  there  was  a  lamp  at 
the  inn.  He  walked  a  few  steps  sideways,  as  if  he  knew  not  whither 
he  was  going. 

A  somnambulist,  to  whom  a  phantom  had  given  a  letter,  mjght 
walk  as  he  did. 

At  length  he  made  up  his  mind.  He  ran,  rather  than  walked,  to> 
wards  the  inn,  stood  in  the  light  seen  through  the  lialf-open  door,  and 
examined  again  by  that  illumination  the  closed  letter.  He  saw  no 
design  on  the  seal,  and  on  the  envelope  was  written,  "  To  Gwyih 
piaifieJ'  He  broke  the  seal,  tore  the  envelope,  unfolded  the  lettei> 
put  it  directly  under  the  light,  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  You  are  hideous ;  I  am  beautiful  You  are  a  player ;  and  I  am 
a  duchess.  I  am  the  highest ;  you  are  the  lowest.  I  desire  you  I  I 
love  you  I    Come !  " 


PART   II.— BOOK   THE   FOURTH. 

W^t  tTorturc  Fault. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE   TEMPTATION    OF   ST.    G^\'\'NPLAINE. 

One  jet  of  flame  hardly  makes  a  prick  in  the  darkness :  anothe  -- 
such  sets  fire  to  a  volcano. 

Some  sparks  are  enormous. 

Gu')'nplaine  read  the  letter,  then  he  re-read  it     Yes,  the  word^ 
were  tiiere,  **  I  love  you ! " 

Terrors  chased  each  other  through  his  mind 

The  first  was,  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  mad. 

He  was  mad ;  that  was  certain.  He  had  just  seen  wh|it  did  not 
exist.  The  twilight  spectres  were  making  game  of  him,  a  poor 
wretch  !    The  Utile  man  in  scarlet  Viad  btexv  a  deception  of  visioiL 
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poeumes  at  uight  nothings  condensed  into  flame  come  and  laugh 
us 

Having  bad  his  laugh  out,  the  visionary  being  had  disappeared, 
d  left  Gwynplainc  behind  him  mad* 
Such  things  are  freaks  of  darkness. 

The  second  terror  was,  to  find  out  that  he  was  in  his  right  senses. 
A  viaon  ?    Certainly  not.     How  could  that  be  ?    Had  he  not  a 
Itei  in  his  hand  ?     Does  he  not  see  an  envelope,  a  seal^  paper,  and 
iing?    Does  he  not  know  from  whom  that  came?     It  is  all  clear 
KNigh,    Someone  took  a  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote.   Someone  lighted 
taper,  and  sealed  it  w^ith  wax.     Is  not  his  name  written  on  the 
tter^**  To  QivynpImmV     The  paper  is  scented.     All  is  clear. 
Gwynpkiine  recognised  the  little  man.    The  dwarf  is  a  page.    This 
earn  wears  a  liver)-.     That  page  had  given  a  rendezvous  to  Gwyn- 
lirie,  for  the  same  time  to-morrow,  at  the  entry  to  London  Bridge. 
Js  London  Bridge  an  illusion  ? 

Ko,  no.  All  is  clear.  There  is  no  delirium.  There  all  is  reality, 
ijDplaine  is  perfectly  clear  in  his  intellects.  It  was  not  a  phaiitas* 
all  at  once  dissolving  above  his  head,  and  fading  into  noth- 
This  is  something  which  has  really  happened  to  him.  No, 
e  was  not  mad,  nor  did  he  dream.      Again  he  read  the 


'Wdl;yes!     But  then? 
Tfcn,  is  formidable* 

Tlicfe  is  a  woman  who  loves  him  1     If  so,  let  no  one  ever  again 
ice  the  word  incredible  I     A  woman  desire  him  !    A  woman 
has  seen  his  face  1     A  woman  who  is  not  blind  !     And  who  is 
woman  ?    An  ugly  one  ?    No ;  a  beauty.     A  gipsey  ?    No ;  a 


What  was  it  all  about ;  and  w^hat  could  it  all  mean  ?  What  peril 
\  luch  a  triumph  !  And  how  was  he  to  help  plunging  headlong 
»it? 

Whatj  this  woman  I    The  syren,  the  apparition,  the  lady,   the 

ress  in  the  visionary  box,  that  light  in  the  darkness  !     It  was 

Yes  ;  it  was  she  ! 

The  sparkling  of  the  fire  began  to  burn  over  every  part  of  his 

It  was  the  strange,  unknown  lady,  she  who  had  previously 

troubled  his  thoughts ;  and  his  first  tumultuous  feelings  about  this 

rc-appeared»  heated  by  all  this  evil  fire.     Forgetfulness  is 

hing  but  a  palimpsest :   an  incident  happens  unexpectedly,  and 

I  effaced  before  revives  in  the  interlinings  of  wondering  memory. 

I  Gwynplaine  thought  he  had  dismissed  that  image  from  his  remera- 
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biance,  and  he  found  it  still  there ;  and  she  had  pat  her 
that  unconscious  brain  guilty  of  a  dreanu  Without  his  knc 
the  lines  of  the  engraving  had  been  bitten  deep  by  reverie,  h 
a  certain  amount  of  evil  had  been  done,  and  this  train  of  thou^ 
henceforth,  perhaps,  irreparable,  he  took  up  again  with  et 
What,  she  wish  for  him !  What !  the  princess  descend  f 
throne,  the  idol  from  its  shrine,  the  statue  from  its  pede 
phantom  from  its  cloud !  What !  from  the  depth  of  the  in 
has  this  chimera  come !  This  deity  of  the  sky !  This  irra 
This  nereid  all  glistening  with  jewels !  This  proud  and  unai 
beauty,  from  the  height  of  her  radiant  throne,  bends  down 
Gwynplaine  !  What !  had  she  drawn  up  her  chariot  of  th 
with  its  yoke  of  turtle-doves  and  dragons,  before  Gwynpla 
said  to  him,  "Come!"  What,  had  he,  Gwynplaine,  this 
glory  of  being  the  object  of  such  abasement  from  the  empyn 

The  world  seemed  turned  topsy-turvey.     The  insects  swa 
high,  the  stars  were  scattered  below,  whilst  the  wonderstrud 
plaine,  overwhelmed  by  a  falling  ruin  of  light,  and  lying  in  t 
was  enshrined  in  a  glory.     One  all-powerful,  revolting  agains 
and  splendour,  gave  herself  to  the  damned  of  night;    \ 
Gwynplaine  to  Antinoiis ;   excited  by  curiosity,   she  entc 
shadows,  descending  within   them,   and    from   this    abdica 
goddess-ship  arose,   crowned  and    prodigious,  the  royalty 
wretched.     "  You  are  hideous.     I  love  you."    These  words 
Gwynplaine  in  the  ugly  spot  of  pride.     Pride  is  the  heel  in  v 
heroes  are  vulnerable.     Gwynplaine  was  flattered  in  his  var 
monster.     He  was  loved  as  a  deformed  creature.     He  also 
exception  as  much,  and  perhaps  more  than  the  Jupiters  and 
He  felt  superhuman,  and  so  much  a  monster  as  to  be  a  god. 
bewilderment ! 

Now,  who  was  this  woman  ?    What  did  he  know  of  her  ? 
nothing.    It  was  a  duchess,  that  he  knew ;  he  knew  also  t 
was  beautiful  and  rich  ;  that  she  had  liveries,  lackeys,  pages  i 
men  running  with  torches  by  the  side  of  her  coronetted  carrii 

He  knew  she  was  in  love  with  him,  at  least  she  said  so. 
else  he  was  ignorant.  He  knew  her  title ;  but  not  her  nan 
knew  her  thought ;  he  knew  not  her  life.  Was  she  married, 
maiden  ?  Was  she  free  ?  Of  what  family  was  she  ?  We 
snares,  traps,  dangers  about  her?  Of  the  gallantry  existing 
idle  heights  of  society ;  the  caves  on  those  summits,  in  whid 
charmers  dream  amid  the  scattered  skeletons  of  the  loves  wh 
have  already  preyed  on ;  the  extent  of  tragic  cynicism  wl 
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experii&eDts  of  a  woman  may  attain  who  believes  herself  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  man ;  of  things  such  as  these  Gwynplaine  had 
no  idea.  Nor  had  he  even  in  his  mind  materials  out  of  which  to 
buildup  a  conjecture,  information  of  the  kind  being  very  scanty  in 
the  social  depths  in  which  he  lived.  Still  he  detected  a  shadow ;  he 
fcit  that  a  mist  hung  over  all  this  brightness.  Did  he  understand  it  ? 
Na  Could  he  guess  at  it  ?  Still  less.  What  was  there  behind  that 
klter  ?  One  pair  of  folding  doors  opening  before  him,  another  closing 
on  him,  and  causing  him  a  vague  anxiety.  On  the  one  side  an 
avowal ;  on  the  other  an  enigma.  Avowal  and  enigma,  which,  like 
two  months,  one  tempting,  the  other  threatening,  pronounce  the 
ame  word  :  Dare  I 

There  are  invasions  which  the  mind  may  have  to  suffer.  There 
lit  the  Vandals  of  the  soul,  evil  thoughts  coming  to  devastate  our 
virtue  A  thousand  contrary  ideas  rushed  into  Gvvynplaine*s  brain, 
ftow  following  each  other  singly,  now  crowding  all  together.  Then 
iilcnce  reigned  again,  and  he  would  lean  his  head  on  his  hands,  in  a 
Vinti  of  mournful  attention,  as  of  one  who  contemplates  a  landscape 
b)r  night 

Suddenly  he  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  thinking.  His  reverie  had 
Itachcd  the  point  of  utter  darkness  when  all  things  disappear. 

He  remembered,  too,  that  he  had  not  returned  home-  It  might 
be  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

He  placed  the  letter  which  the  page  had  brought  hira  in  his  side- 
podtct,  but  perceiving  that  it  was  next  his  heart,  he  drew  it  out 
S»in,  crumpled  it  up,  and  placed  it  in  a  pocket  of  his  hose.  He 
tfcen  directed  his  steps  towards  the  inn,  which  he  entered  stealthily, 
*ad  i^iihout  awaking  little  Govicum,  who,  while  waiting  up  for  him, 
W  &llen  asleep  on  the  table,  with  his  arms  for  a  pillow.  He  closed 
^c  door,  lighted  a  candle  at  the  lamp  of  the  inn,  fastened  the  bolt, 
^i«iUid  the  key  in  the  lock,  taking,  mechanically,  all  the  precautions 
^^Wnmon  to  a  man  who  retm-ns  home  late,  ascended  the  staircase  of 
lluj  Green  Box,  slipped  into  the  old  hovel  which  he  used  as  a  bed- 
''^wn,  looked  at  Ursus  who  was  asleep,  blew  out  his  candle,  and 
^  not  go  to  bed. 

iTius  an  hour  passed  away.  Weary,  at  length,  and  fancying  that 
^4nd  sleep  were  one,  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow  without 
'i^idres&ing,  making  darkness  the  concession  of  closing  his  eyes.  But 
^  stonn  of  emotions  which  assailed  him  had  not  waned  for  an  in- 
"^t*  Sleeplessness  is  a  cruelty  night  inflicts  on  man.  Gwynplaine 
•ttScTcd  greatly.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  was  not  pleased 
^th  himself.  Ache  of  heart  mingled  with  gratified  vanity.  What 
Vol,  IV.,  N,  8,  1S70,  u 
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was  he  to  do?  Day  broke  at  last  \  he  heard  Ursus  get  up.  but  did 
not  raise  his  eyelids.  No  truce  for  him,  however.  The  letter  was 
ever  in  his  raind.  Every  word  of  it  came  back  to  him  in  a  kind  of 
chaos.  In  ceruin  violent  storms  within  the  soul,  thought  becomes 
a  liquid.  It  is  convulsed,  it  heaves,  and  something  rises  from  it, 
like  the  dull  roaring  of  the  waves.  Flood  and  flow,  sudden  shocb 
and  whirls,  the  hesitation  of  the  wave  before  the  rock ;  hail  and 
rain  j  clouds  with  the  light  shining  through  their  breaks ;  the  petty 
flights  of  useless  foam,  the  wild  swell  broken  in  an  instant  j  huge 
efforts  lost;    wreck  appearing   all  around;    darkness  and  universal 

k^iispersion  :  as  these  are  of  the  sea,  so  are  they  of  man.    Gwynplainc 
was  a  prey  to  such  a  storm. 

At   the   acme  of  his  agony,  his  eyes  still  closed,  he  heard  an 
exquisite  voice  saying,  "  Are  you  asleep,  Gwynplaine  ?  "     He  opened 
his  eyes  with  a  start,  and  sat  up.     Dea  was  standing  in  the  half-opco 
door-way.      Her  ineffable  smile  w^as  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  hp*. 
She  was  standing  there,  charming  in  the  unconscious  serenity  of  bcf 
radiance.    It  was,  as  it  were,  a  sacred  moment.    Gwynpbine  w^iiche^i 
her,  startled,  dazzled,  awakened.  Awakened  from  what  ?  from  sleep  ^ 
no,  from  sleeplessness.     It  was  she,  it  was  Dea;  and  suddenly  1^^ 

^felt  in  the  depths  of  his  bemg  the  indescribable  w^anc  of  the  stomf*^ 
and  the  subJime  descent  of  good  over  evil ;  the  mirade  of  the  loo^ 
from  on  high  was  accomplished ;  the  blind  girl,  the  sweet  ligb*-^ 
bearer,  with  no  effort  beyond  her  mere  presence,  dissipated  all  il^ 
darkness  within  him  ;  the  curtain  of  cloud  was  dispersed  from 
soul  as  if  drawn  by  an  invisible  hand*  and  a  sky  of  azure,  as  ih 
hy  celestial  enchantment,  again  spread  over  Gwynplaine's  conscieoc 
Again  in  a  moment  he  became  by  the  virtue  of  that  angel,  the 
and  good  Gwynplaine,  the  innocent  man.  Such  mpterious  confitmi 
tions  occur  to  the  soul  as  they  do  to  creation.  Both  were  sileifc^J 
she,  who  was  the  light ;  he,  who  was  the  abyss  ;  she,  who  was  tl" 
he,  who  was  appeased ;  and  over  Gwynplaine's  stormy  heaii 
shone  with  the  indescribable  efifect  of  a  star  shining  on  the  Sea. 


CHAPTER   11. 

TROM   GAY  TO  GRAVE, 


How  simple  is  a  miracle  1  It  was  breakfast  hour  at  the  Crc^^^  ' 
Box,  and  Dea  had  merely  come  to  see  why  Gwynpl^doe  had  i»  '^'^  ' 
joined  their  little  breakfast  table. 

"  /r  k  you ! "  exclaimed  Gwynplaine ;   and  be  hftd  said  cverythii^  -^' 
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There  was  no  other  horizon,  no  other  vision  for  him  now  but  the 
hdvcn  where  Dea  was.  His  mind  was  appeased  ;  appeased  in  such 
a  manner  as  he  alone  can  undereland,  who  has  seen  the  smile  spread 
swiftly  over  the  sea  when  the  hurricane  has  passed  away.  Over 
nothing  does  the  calm  come  so  quickly  as  over  the  whirlpool  This 
ftsuhs  from  its  power  of  absorption.  And  so  it  is  with  the  human 
heart.    Not  always,  however. 

Dca  had  but  to  show  herself,  and  all  the  light  that  was  in  Gw)'n- 
pbinc  left  him  and  went  to  her,  and  behind  the  dazzled  Gw^nplaine 
there  was  but  a  flight  of  phantoms.  What  a  peace-maker  is  adora- 
tion !  A  i't^  minutes  afterwards  they  were  sitting  opposite  each 
Olhcr,  Ursus  between  them,  Homo  at  their  feet.  The  teapot,  hung 
over  a  little  lamp,  was  on  the  table.     Fibi  and  Vinos  wxre  outside, 

tUtlDg, 

They  breakfasted  as  they  supped,  in  the  centre  compartment. 
From  the  position  in  which  the  narrow  table  was  placed  Dea*s  back 
%as  turned  towards  the  aperture  in  the  partition,  which  corresponded 
^ih  the  entrance-door  of  tlie  Green  Box.  Their  knees  were  touching, 
GwjTjplaitie  was  pouring  out  tea  for  Dea,  Dea  blew  gracefully  on  her 
^  Suddenly  she  sneezed.  Just  at  tlmt  moment  a  thin  smoke 
lose  above  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  something  like  a  piece  of 
paper  fell  into  ashes.     It  was  the  smoke  which  had  caused  Dea  to 

"What  was  tnal?"  she  asked. 

**  Nothing/*  replied  Gwynplaine. 

And  he  smiled.     He  liad  just  burnt  the  duchesses  letter. 

The  conscience  of  the  man  who  loves  is  the  guardian  angel  of  the 
*Mnan  whom  he  loves. 

thened  of  that  letter,  his  relief  was  wondrous,  and  Gwyn- 
^  ..it  his  integrity  as  the  eagle  feels  its  wings. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  temptation  had  e\^porated  with  the 
^®olte,  and  as  if  the  duchess  had  crumbled  into  ashes  with  the 
P«pcr. 

Taking  up  the  cups  at  random,  and  drinking  one  after  the  other 
''^si  the  same  one,  they  talked.  A  babble  of  lovers,  a  chattering  of 
^P^wsl  Child's  talk,  worthy  of  Mother  Goose  or  of  Homer! 
^ith  two  loving  hearts^  go  no  further  for  poetry :  with  two  kisses  for 
'"•^e,  go  no  further  for  music. 
Do  you  know  something  ?  '* 

Owynplaine,  I  dreamt  that  wc  were  animals,  and  had  wings.' 
^togs;  that  means  birds/*  murmured  Gwynplaine. 
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'*  Fools ;  it  means  angels,"  growled  Ursus. 

And  their  talk  went  on. 

"  If  you  did  not  exist,  Gwjmplaine  ?  " 

"What  then?" 

"  It  could  only  be  that  there  were  no  God" 

"  The  tea  is  too  hot ;  you  will  bum  yourself,  Dea." 

"  Blow  on  my  cup." 

"  How  beautiful  you  are  this  morning  ! " 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  have  a  great  many  things  to  say  t 

"  Say  them." 

"  I  love  you." 

"  I  adore  you." 

And  Ursus  said  aside,  "  By  heaven,  these  are  frank  folk ! 

Exquisite  to  lovers  are  their  moments  of  silence  !  In 
amass,  as  it  were,  heaps  of  love,  which  afterwards  explode 
fragments* 

"  Do  you  know  I  In  the  evening,  when  we  are  playing  01 
the  moment  when  my  hand  touches  your  forehead — oh,  wh 
head  is  yours,  Gwynplaine  ! — at  the  moment  when  I  feel 
under  my  fingers  I  shiver ;  a  heavenly  joy  comes  over  me, 
to  myself,  In  all  this  world  of  darkness  which  encompasses 
universe  of  solitude,  in  this  great  obscurity  of  ruin  which  I 
quaking  fear  of  myself  and  everything,  I  have  one  prop ; 
there.     It  is  he.     It  is  you." 

'*  Oh  !  you  love  me,"  said  Gwynplaine.  "  I,  too,  have  1 
earth.  You  are  all  in  all  to  me.  Dea,  what  would  you  ha 
What  do  you  desire  ?    What  do  you  want  ?  " 

Dea  answered, — 

"  I  do  not  know.     I  am  happy.** 

**  Oh,"  replied  Gwynplaine,  "  we  are  happy." 

Ursus  raised  his  voice  severely, — 

"  Oh,  you  are  happy,  are  you  ?  That's  an  offence.  I  ha 
you  already.  You  are  happy !  Then  take  care  you  a 
Take  up  as  little  room  as  you  can.  Happiness  ought  to 
into  a  hole.  Make  yourselves  still  less  than  you  are,  if  tl 
God  measures  the  greatness  of  happiness  by  the  littler 
happy.  The  happy  should  conceal  themselves  like  malefac 
only  shine  out  like  the  wretched  glow-worms  you  are,  an 
trodden  on ;  and  quite  right,  too !  What  do  you  mean 
love-making  nonsense?  I'm  no  duenna,  whose  businei 
watch  loveiis  billing  and  cooing.  l*m  tired  of  it  all,  I  tell 
you  may  both  go  to  the  devil." 


theKn 


►ling  that  his  harsh  tones  were  melting  into  tenderness,  he 
^frowned  his  emotion  in  a  loud  grumble. 

"  Father,"  said  Dea,  "how  roughly  you  scold.** 

'*  It's  because  I  don't  like  to  see  people  too  happy/* 

Ikrc  Homo  re-echoed  Ursus,  His  growl  was  heard  from  under 
the  lowers*  feet. 

Ur^us  stooped  down,  and  placed  his  hand  on  Homo's  head. 

'HWs  right;  you're  in  bad  humour,  too.  You  growl.  The 
hriBtles  are  all  on  end  on  your  wolfs  pate.  You  don't  like  all  this 
kwiMnaking.  That*s  because  you  are  wise.  Hold  your  tongue  all 
the  same.  You  have  had  your  say,  and  given  your  opinion  ;  be  it  so. 
Now  be  silent** 

The  wolf  growled  again.     Ursus  looked  under  llie  table  at  him, 

"Be  still,  Homo  !     Come,  don't  dwell  on  it,  you  philosopher  !" 

Bui  ihe  wolf  sat  up,  and  looked  towards  the  door,  showing  his 
teeth. 

"What's  wTong  with  you,  now?"  said  Ursus,  And  he  caught  hold 
of  Homo  by  the  skin  of  the  neck. 

Hedle^s  of  the  wolfs  growls,  and  wholly  wrapped  up  in  her  own 
tlioughts,  and  in  the  sound  of  Gwynplaine's  voice,  which  left  its  after- 
*i5le  within  her,  Dea  was  silent,  absorbed  by  that  kind  of  ecstacy 
peculiar  to  llie  blind,  which  seems  at  times  to  give  them  a  song  to 
•oten  to  in  their  souls,  and  to  make  up  to  them  for  the  light  which 
tbc)r  bck,  by  some  strain  of  ideal  music.  Blindness  is  a  cavern, 
Reached  by  the  deep  harmony  of  the  Eternal] 

While  Ursus,  addressing  Homo,  was  looking  down,  Gwynplaine 
Had  rai^  his  eyes.  He  was  about  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  but  did 
'^ot  drink  it  He  placed  it  on  the  table  \\ith  the  slow  movement  of 
*  spring  drawn  back  ;  his  fingers  remained  open,  his  eyes  fixed.  He 
^caitely  breathed. 

A  man  was  standing  in  the  doonvay,  behind  Dea,  This  man  was 
^W  in  black,  with  a  hood.  He  w^ore  a  wig  down  to  his  eyebrows, 
*fid  held  in  his  hand  an  iron  staff  with  a  crown  at  each  end.  This 
*t4ff  was  short  and  massive  It  was  like  Medusa  thrusting  her  head 
"ftwecn  two  branches  in  Paradise. 

Ursus,  who  had  heard  some  one  enter  and  raised  his  head  without 
*^ing  his  hold  of  Homo,  recognised  the  terrible  personage.  He 
*^<iok  from  head  to  foot,  and  whispered  to  Gw^ynplaine,— 

*' It's  the  wapentake." 
I^wynplaine  recollected.     An  exclamation  of  surprise  was  about  to 

^pc  him,  but  he  restrained  it  The  iron  staflf^  with  the  crown  at 
^h  end,  was  called  the  iron  weapon.    It  was  from  this  iron  weapon. 
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upon  which  the  city  officers  of  justice  took  the  oath  when  theycntei 
on  their  duties,  that  the  old  wapentakes  of  the  EngUsh  police  deri' 
their  qualification. 

Behind  the  man  in  the  wig  the  frightened  landlord  could  just 
perceived  in  the  shadow. 

Without  saying  a  word,  a  personification  of  the  muta  Themis 
the  old  charters,  the  man  stretched  his  right  arm  over  the  ra< 
Dea,  and  touched  Gwynplaine  on  the  slioulder  with  the  iron  staff, 
the  same  time  pointing  with  liis  left  thumb  to  tlie  door  of  the  G 
Box  behind  him.     These  gestures,  all  the  more  imperious  for 
silence,  meant,  follow  me, 

"  Pro  signo  exeuntlij  sursum  trahe/'  says  the  old  Norman  record 

He  who  had  been  touched  by  the  iron  weapon  had  no  riglu  but 
right  of  obedience.  To  that  mute  order  there  was  no  reply. 
harsh  penalties  of  the  English  law  threatened  the  refractory,  Gwyn- 
plaine  felt  a  shock  under  the  rigid  touch  of  the  law;  then  hesatil 
though  petrified. 

If,  instead  of  having  been  merely  grazed  on  the  shoulder,  he  Iiad 
been  stmck  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  with  the  iron  staff,  he  couU 
not  have  been  more  stunned.  He  knew  that  the  police  officer  sum- 
moned him  to  follow  ;  but  why  ?     That  he  could  not  understand 

On  his  part  Ursus,  too,  was  thrown  into  the  most  painful  agitation* 
but  he  saw  matters  pretty  distinctly.  His  thoughts  ran  on  ifa^ 
jugglers  and  preachers,  his  competitors,  on  informations  laid  agaitt^ 
the  Green  Box,  on  that  delinquent  the  wolf,  on  his  own  aifair  wi»J^ 
the  three  Bishopsgate  commissioners,  and  who  knows  ? — pcrhape-^ 
but  tiiat  would  be  too  fearful — Gwynplaine*s  unbecoming  and  factioo^ 
speeches  touching  the  royal  authority. 

He  trembled  violently. 

Dea  was  smiling. 

Neither  Gwynplaine  nor  Ursus  pronounced  a  word.     They 
both  the  same  thought :    not  to  frighten   Dea.     Ii  may  have  si 
the  wolf  as  well,  for  he  ceased  growling.     True,  Ursus  did  not 
him. 

Homo,  however,  was  a  pmdent  wolf  when  occasion  reqi 
Who  is  there  who  has  not  remarked  a  kind  of  intelligent  anxiety  i*^ 
animals?  It  may  be  that  to  the  extent  to  which  a  wolf  can  und^^ 
stand  mankind,  he  felt  that  he  was  an  outlaw, 

Gw)Ti  plaine  rose. 

Resistance  was  impracticable,  as  Gwynplaine  knew.     He 
bcred  Ursus*s  words,  and  there  was  no  question  possible.     He 
mained  standing  in  front  of  the  wapentake.  The  latter  raised  the 


«cfc  rrom  GrWjTi plainer  shoultler,  and  drawing  it  back,  held  it 
out  jtraight,  in  An  altitude  of  command  :  a  constable's  attitude  well 
imdcrstood  in  those  days  by  the  whole  people,  and  which  expressed 
tk  following  order  : — "  Let  this  man,  and  no  other,  follow  me*  The 
ncsi  remain  wliere  they  are.     Silence  I  ' 

No  curious  followers  allowed*  In  all  times  the  police  have  had  a 
taste  for  such  arrests.  This  description  of  seizure  was  termed 
icqoestration  of  the  person. 

The  n-apentake  turned  round  in  one  motion,  like  a  piece  of 
tecchauism  revolving  on  its  own  pivot,  and  with  grave  and  magis- 
tcriil  step  proceeded  towards  the  door  of  the  (jreen  Bo^c 

Liwpplaioe  looked  at  Ursus.  The  latter  went  through  a  pao- 
tomiiuc  composed  thus  :  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  placed  both 
dbows  close  to  his  hips,  with  his  hands  out,  and  knitted  his 
i  into  chevrons  ;  all  which  signifies» — we  must  submit  to  the 
om. 

^^wjTiplaine  looked  at  Dea.  She  was  in  her  dream.  She  was  stilt 
filing.  He  put  the  ends  of  his  fingers  to  his  lips,  and  sent  her  an 
unuiierablc  kiss. 

Umis,  relieved  of  some  portion  of  bis  terror,  now  that  the  wapen- 
^c stack  was  turned,  seized  the  moment  to  whisper  in  Gwynplaine's 
or,— 

"On  your  life,  do  not  speak  until  you  are  questioned." 

Cwynplaine,  with  the  same  care  to  make  no  noise  as  he  would  have 
l^cn  in  a  sick  room,  took  his  hat  and  cloak  from  the  hook  on  the 
partition,  wrapped  himself  up  to  the  eyes  in  tiie  cloak,  and  pushed 
^<>irn  his  hat  over  his  forehead.  Not  having  been  to  bed,  he  had  his 
forking  clothes  still  on,  and  his  leather  esclavin  round  his  neck, 
^^nccmorehe  looked  at  Dca.  Having  reached  the  door,  the  wapentake 
^^M  his  staff,  and  began  to  descend  the  steps  ;  then  Gwynplaine 
*ttout  as  if  that  man  was  dragging  him  by  an  invisible  chain.  Ursus 
•etched  Gw7nplaine  leave  the  Green  Box.  At  that  moment  the 
^If  gave  a  low  growl,  but  Ursus  silenced  him,  and  whispered,  **  He 
« coming  back." 

Jo  the  yard,  Master  Nicless  was  stemming,  with  serA^ile  and  Im- 
P^ous  gestures,  the  cries  of  terror  raised  by  Vinos  and  Fibi,  as  in 
S^t  distress  they  watched  Gwynplaine  led  away,  and  the  mouming- 
*^«>uicd  garb  and  the  iron  staff  of  the  wapentake. 

These  two  girls  were  hke  petrifactions  :  they  were  in  the  attitude 
^  ^lactitcs*  Govicum,  stunned,  was  looking  open-mouthed  out  of 
■*  window. 

^he  wapentake  preceded  Gwynplaine  by  a  few  steps,  never  turning 
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round  or  looking  at  him,  in  that  \cy  ease  which  is  given  by  die  know- 
ledge that  one  b  the  law. 

In  death-like  silence  they  both  crossed  the  yard,  went  through  die 
dark  tap-room,  and  reached  the  street  A  few  passers-l^  had 
collected  about  the  inn  door,  and  the  justice  of  the  qucmim  was 
there  at  the  head  of  a  squad  of  police.  The  idlers,  stup^ed  and 
without  breathing  a  word,  opened  out  and  stood  aside,  witii  EngMi 
discipline,  at  sight  of  the  constable's  staff.  The  wapentake  movtd 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  narrow  street,  then  called  the  Litde  Stnti^ 
running  by  the  Thames ;  and  Gwynplaine,  with  the  justice  rf  tUt 
quorum's  men  in  ranks  on  each  side,  like  a  double  hedge,  pale,  yftt^: 
out  a  motion  except  that  of  his  steps,  wrapped  in  his  clcMik  as  in  a 
shroud,  was  leaving  the  inn  further  and  further  behind  him  as  h 
followed  the  taciturn  man,  like  a  statue  following  a  spectre. 


{To  be  continuai.) 


BliZIQU 


{f^  YEAR  ago  the  game  of  bt^zique  was  scarcely  played 
in  this  country.  All  of  a  sudden  a  b<fzique  epidemic 
look  possession  of  the  sober  inhabitants  of  these  isles, 

-^  .^iSSt  and  the  complaint  is  still  raging  with  great  virulence. 
We  pmposc  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  bezique,  in  hopes  of  alleviating 
I  the  more  dangerous  symptoms  of  dhu/u^man/'e^  just  as  in  the 
ill  century  music  was  played  to  those  afflicted  with  the 
toeing  raania. 

It  has  been  before  remarked  in  the  pages  of  T/te  Geniteman^s 
M^atiftf  that  games  spring  into  existence  no  one  knows  exactly  how; 
iud  in  accordance  with  this  rule  the  origin  of  bezique  is  a  matter  of 
speculation.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  derived  from  a  game 
<^ed  sixty-six,  which  is  popular  in  Italy  and  Germany ;  but  the 
resemblance  between  bezique  and  sixty-six  is  not  so  striking  as,  in 
oui  opinion,  to  warrant  this  derivation.  We  have  heard  the  inven- 
tion of  be'zique  as  a  new  game  ascribed  to  the  Swiss,  the  French,  and 
^AmericAns,  but  without  any  suflitient  reason. 

If  We  refer  to  other  games,  we  shall  often  find  that  the  best  of 
*^ni  are  developments  of  previously  existing  games.  Thus  croquet 
'^  in  all  probability  a  development  of  pall-mall,  and  whist  seems  to 
^  a  compound  of  all  that  is  best  out  of  the  games  of  trump,  ruff, 
*fek  and  swabbers,  ruff  and  honours,  and  slam.  We  are  inclined 
^  believe  in  a  similar  history  of  bezique,  and  to  argue  that  it  is  a 
^promise  between  the  games  of  brusquembiik^  fhomme  tk  brou^ 
^^  hriscdn  or  brisque^  with  some  original  additions. 

'^e  game  of  brtaquemlnik  was  played  formerly  by  two,  but  now 
^Uillyi^y  three,  four,  or  five  persons.  When  two  or  four  played,  a 
^^  of  thirtyiwo  cards  was  used  ;  when  three  or  five  played,  two 
^«ns,  one  black  and  one  red,  were  thrown  out,  reducing  the  pack 
**lhiny  The  reason  of  this  was  that  cards  should  not  remain  over 
*^^^c  end  of  the  deal.  When  four  played,  two  were  partners  against 
'^  other  two. 

f^ie  cards  ranked  as  at  bezique,  the  aces  and  tens  (called  brus- 
1l*s)  were  the  best  cards.  The  highest  card  of  the  same  suit 
trick  ;  trumps  won  other  suits. 
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Eacli  player  had  three  cards  dealt  him,  the  three  being  dealt 
together,  and  not  one  by  one ;  the  next  or  top  of  the  stock  was 
turned  for  trumps,  and  left  partly  under  the  stocks  Then  the  eldest 
hand  played  any  card  out  of  those  dealt  him,  and  so  on  with  tlic 
other  hands  in  turn,  it  not  being  obligatory  to  follow  suit,  ajid  ll»c 
players  also  being  allowed  to  tmmp  though  holding  a  card  of  the 
suit  led. 

The  winner  of  the  trick  took  a  card  from  the  top  of  the  stock,  an<l 
the  others  after  him,  restoring  the  number  of  cards  in  hand  to  three 
as  at  first.  The  winner  of  the  first  trick  might  exchange  the  lum-up 
for  a  trump  in  his  hand,  instead  of  taking  the  top  card.  This,  how 
ever,  was  not  the  original  game.  After  the  first  trick  was  won,  And 
a  fresh  card  taken  by  each  player,  another  trick  was  played  in  the 
same  way,  the  last  winner  having  the  lead  ;  and  so  on  until  all  the 
stock  was  exhausted,  the  person  who  took  the  last  card  having  10 
take  the  turn-up  or  the  card  exchanged  for  it 

The  carrls  were  played  out  to  the  end  in  the  same  way,  only  io 
the  three  last  tricks  no  fresh  cards  could  be  taken  in,  and  the  playcr^^ 
were  obliged  to  follow  suit  or  to  trump. 

All  this  is  very  similar  to  bc^zique.  The  mode  of  scoring,  howevc^'^ 
was  diflfcrenL 

The  player  of  the  ace  of  tmmps  was  paid  two  all  round  by  cac^^* 
player.  The  player  of  an  ace  also  received  two  all  round  ;  but  if  th  ^^ 
ace  did  not  win  the  trick  he  had  to  pay  two  all  round. 

The  ten  received  or  paid  one  all  round  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  certain  stake  (agreed  on)  was  put  down  by  each  player  at  th^^ 
beginning  of  the  game,  to  form  a  pool.  After  the  hands  were  playcc^ 
out,  each  player  examined  his  tricks,  and  counted  how  many  ** points '^ 
he  had  The  points  were  counted  as  follows  :  for  each  ace,  1 1 ;  fo*" 
each  ten,  10  ;  for  each  king,  4;  for  each  queen,  3;  and  for  cact^ 
knave,  z.  The  player  who  had  the  most  points  in  liis  tricks  won  lhtf=^ 
pool 

Uhomme  de  brm*  was  played  by  four  personSi  two  against  two-^ 
The  pack  was  a  pitjuet  pack  of  thirty-two  cards.     The  rank  of  th^^ 
airds  was  as  before.     Eight  cards  were  dealt  to  each  player  by  twcn^ 
or  by  three  at  a  time.     The  bst  card  was  turned  up  for  trumps. 

At  this  game  there  was  no  stock  to  draw  from.  It  was  no^ 
allowed  to  revoke,  and  the  tricks  were  played  as  at  whist,  except  ihaW 
the  ten  ranked  after  the  ace.  fl 

The  score  accrued  from  marriages  and  from  certain  |>oint5  in  tlMH 
tricks  won.  If  a  player  had  dealt  him  the  king  and  queen  uf  tnsmfi|« 
he  scored,  or  rather  received  from  a  box  of  counter^  40;  king,qacci^| 


and  knave  of  tramps,  (also  called  a  marriage)  60 ;  king  and  queen  of 
a  pkin  suit,  20  ;  king,  rjueen,  and  knave  of  a  plain  suit,  30.  These 
mamages  could  be  declared  when  either  partner  won  a  trick,  and 
when  declared,  the  requisite  number  of  counters  was  taken  from 
the  box. 

Marriages  could  also  be  made  in  the  tncks,  and  scored  to  the 
.irinners.  Thus  if  two  partners  played  king  and  queen  of  trumps  in 
tie  same  trick  and  won  it,  they  scored  80  ;  if  they  lost  the  trick,  they 
hftd  So  scored  against  them.  Similarly,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of 
tmmps  in  a  trick  scored  1 20  to  the  winners  ;  king  and  queen  of  a 
J)biii  suit,  40;  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  a  plain  suit,  60.     These 

ges  were  paid  for  by  the  adverse  side  out  of  any  score  they  J 
inight  liave  received  from  the  box.     If  they  had  not  enough  they^ 
onrcd  the  balance. 

At  the  end  of  the  hand,  each  side  scored  the  points  in  their  trick 9i| 
AS     at  brusquembille,  the  cards  having  the  same  values  ;  and  these 
/x>int&  were  added  to  those  already  scored  for  marriages. 

The  game  was  played  300  up  ;  if  the  other  side  had  more  than 
tS^  it  was  a  single  game  ;  if  less  than  150,  it  was  a  double  game. 
II"  the  other  side  had  notliing,  it  was  a  quadruple  game  ;  and  a 
iniple  game  could  be  won  by  sending  back  the  adversaries  i£, 
t^?j  had  to  pay  a  marriage.  Thus,  suppose  A  and  C  (partners)  had 
[ '^  <:»  points,  and  made  a  marriage  of  40  ;  if  B  and  D  had  only  scored 
3*=^..  they  could  not  pay  40.  They  would  owe  ten,  and  would  lose  a 
H^-»-Sidruplc  game. 

TTjc  pbyers  were  provided  with  a  box  of  counters,    At  the  end  of 
^^    hand    they  helped   themselves  from  the  box  to    the   required 
I  ^*iijber  for  the  pomts  ;  and  if  they  owed  any  marriages,  paid  them 
froiji  tiic  counters  that  thus  accrued  to  them.     But  when  the  game 
"^^  advanced,  and  the  side  had  enough  counters  in  hand  to  pay  a 
^'**Mriage,  the  marriage  was  paid  for  at  the  time  of  declaring.     This 
I   "^ttiewhat  inconvenient  arrangement  was  necessar}%  as  the  points 
I   '**^^e  in  play  and  marriages  dealt  originally  were  paid  for  from  the 
1   'K^Ji  J  ihe  marriages  made  in  play  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  not 
I   «^t  of  the  box.  M 

I         If  one  side  won  all  the  tricks  in  one  hand,  they  scored  a  treble  ■ 
I    |^**ic,  and  (with  certain  exceptions)  the  hand  counted  as  a  game  by 
I    "^^^t  ind  did  not  affect  previous  scores. 

I         Ills  to  be  observed  that  in  this  game  the  scoring  was  by  tens  only. 
*n«L^  if  A  and  C  made  $t^  52,  53,  or  54  points  in  one  hand,  they 
I    ^OtiWonly  count  50  ;  but  if  they  made  55,  56,  57,  $5i,  ot  s^,\V^^ 
I    ^'Hiiiicd  60,     But  in  a  h^nd  that  won  the  game,  the  luW  x\m\\\i«  g& 
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points  must  be  made;  thus,  being  270,  and  wanting  30,  35  wodd 
not  win ;  30  or  more  must  be  scored.  If,  however,  A  and  C  hid 
some  points  over  in  the  previous  deal  which  were  not  seeded,  they 
were  allowed  to  win  the  game  if  these  added  in  scored  301  or  more. 

In  this  game,  as  well  as  in  brusquembille,  several  points  of  x^ 
semblance  to  b^zique  will  be  noticed,  such  as  marriages  and  scoring 
by  tens. 

The  game  of  briscan  or  brisque  was  played  by  two  persons,  with 
a  piquet  pack.  Five  cards  were  given  to  each,  sometimes  six  to  ead^ 
the  eleventh  or  thirteenth  card  being  turned  for  trumps,  and  pUced 
under  the  stock.  The  cards  ranked  as  at  b^zique.  The  non-deakr 
played  the  first  card,  after  which  the  winner  of  the  trick.  Before 
playing  again,  each  took  a  card  from  the  stock,  the  winner  diawing 
first.  The  players  were  at  liberty  to  revoke,  except  in  the  last  fire 
tricks,  when  they  were  obliged  to  follow  suit ;  and,  if  they  had  none 
of  the  suit  led,  to  trump. 

The  seven  of  trumps  could  be  exchanged  for  the  turn  up  by  the 
winner  of  a  trick. 

The  scores  accrued  by  declaring  sequences,  marriages,  and  fan 
cards  of  a  kind — four  aces,  kings,  queens,  knaves,  or  tens.  Th< 
rules  about  declaring  were  the  same  as  at  the  present  game  o( 
b^zique — that  is,  for  example,  the  same  cards  could  not  count  twici 
in  sequences,  but  they  could  in  combinations  of  a  different  class,  u 
in  marriage  or  four  of  a  kind. 

The  scores  were  rather  complicated.  A  quint  major  in  trumps  (th< 
five  best)  won  the  game ;  a  quint  to  a  king,  scored  300 ;  to  a  queen 
200;  to  a  knave,  100.  A  quart  major  in  trumps  scored  200;  to  < 
king,  160 ;  to  a  queen,  120 ;  to  a  knave,  80 ;  to  a  ten,  60.  A  tierD 
major  in  trumps  scored  120 ;  to  a  king,  100;  to  a  queen,  80;  ^ 
a  knave,  60  ;  to  a  ten,  40 ;  to  a  nine,  20.  Sequences  in  other  soi* 
counted  half  the  above.  Four  aces  scored  1 50 ;  four  tens,  loo 
four  kings,  80 ;  four  queens,  60 ;  four  knaves,  40.  Marriage  1 
trumps  scored  40 ;  in  other  suits,  20.  Marriages  made  in  a  trick,  ^ 
by  playing  a  king  to  a  queen,  scored  the  same  as  marriages  in  tl 
hand.  If  a  court  (picture)  card,  an  ace,  or  a  ten  was  turned  up,  tl 
dealer  scored  10 ;  sometimes  an  ace  turned  up  scored  30.  A  bl^ 
(all  court  cards)  dealt,  scored  20  to  the  holder ;  and  the  plaj 
continued  to  score  20  at  each  draw  so  long  as  he  drew  only  ca^ 
cards.  A  carte  blanche  (no  court  cards)  dealt  scored  10,  and  so  ' 
till  a  picture  card  was  drawn.  These  last  two  scores  are  omitt 
in  the  modem  game.  The  ace  of  trumps,  unless  already  counted 
some  other  combination,  scored  30.     The  winner  of  the  last  trick 


TO,  Tf  the  five  cards  in  hand,  after  the  stock  was 
odiausted,  were  all  tniinps,  the  holder  scored  30.  This  score  is  now 
wnittctL  If  one  player  made  all  the  last  five  tricks,  he  counted  20. 
The  winner  of  the  most  tricks  in  one  deal  counted  10.  If  it  so 
happened  that  one  player  won  ever>^  trick  in  a  hand,  he  won  the 


The  game  consisted  of  600  points. 

After  the  hand  was  played  out  each  player  examined  his  tricks,  and 
oored  for  all  aces,  tens,  kings,  queens,  and  knaves^  the  same  as  at 
brast}uembille. 

There  was  another  game  very  like  brisque,  called  dnq-centSy  500 
being  the  game.  The  score  for  the  cards  in  the  tricks  was  as  before, 
but  only  two  sequences  counted,  y\z,y  quint  major  in  trumps,  250; 
quint  major  in  any  other  suit,  125,  Four  aces,  100 ;  four  tens,  80  ; 
fotir  kings,  60  ;  four  queens,  40 ;  four  knaves,  30 ;  marriage  in 
inimps,  40  ;  in  other  suits,  20.  Exchanging  the  seven  of  trumps,  10. 
bisque,  which  curiously  enough  did  not  exist  in  the  old  game  of 
brisqtie  itself,  was  knave  of  diamonds  and  queen  of  spades,  40. 
fejue  was  sometimes  played  in  a  sort  of  half-and-half- way  between 
briican  and  cinq-cents. 

U  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  brisque  and  cinq-cents 
*ere  the  immediate  parents  of  btfzique.  Brisque  itself,  is  said  to 
^*e  descended  from  a  much  older  game,  called  manage,  of  which 
*^  are  not  aware  that  any  written  account  exists.  Brisque  and 
o^que  seem  to  bear  a  relationship  to  each  other  similar  to  that 
*fiich  holds  between  the  games  of  trump  and  whist. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  some  genius  who  knew  these  games, 
tOUctived  the  "happy  thought"  of  shuffling  two  piquet  packs  to- 
^Hcr,  and  playing  brisque  with  them*  The  new  game  would  natu- 
^^  require  some  modifications,  which  the  aforesaid  genius,  or  his 
associates,  would  as  naturally  make ;  and  hence  this  game,  which 
^  only  required  christening.  "Give  it  a  name,  I  beg;"  and  so 
*^  Was  u,Hhercd  forth  to  the  world  as  besi,  lfaigt4e,  or  besique,  for  no 
l^culdT  reason  that  we  are  aware  of,  unless,  possibly,  that  it  might 
^  one  more  point  of  resemblance  to  brusquembille.  Of  that  game 
*  i  written  in  the  Academic  desjeux,  '*  No  account  can  be  given  con- 
***tJing  the  name  of  this  game,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  the  faocy 
^him  that  invented  it ;  for  it  has  no  sort  of  relation  to  the  game,*' 

"THc  reason  of  the  popularity  of  bezique  is,  doubtless,  that,  though 
^^tciquires  a  good  deal  of  skill  to  play  it  well,  yet  it  offers  so  many 
'^'^^ftces  to  an  indifferent  player  as  to  give  him  hopes  even  against  a 
''Wor  antagonist     Moreover,  it  is  an  easy  game  to  learn  ;  and  is 
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therefore  suited  to  those  who,  without  being  regular  card  players,  like 
an  occasional  game  in  the  long  wnter  evenings. 

Bexique  is  played  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  several  points  in  the 
game  are  disputed.  Thus,  it  is  disputed  which  is  the  last  trick,  and 
whether  a  higher  card  of  any  suit,  or  only  of  the  suit  led,  wins  the 
trick.  These  points  we  have  settled  to  our  own  satisfaction  by 
referring  to  the  parent  games ;  and  so  in  similar  cases,  unless  we 
deemed  modem  innovations  improvements,  we  have  been  guided  by 
the  brisque  precedent.  We  will  conclude  this  paper  by  explaining 
the  game  of  buzique  so  far  as  to  enable  any  one  to  play  at  it  Two- 
handed  bi^zique  is  the  best  game,  and  is,  therefore,  the  one  wc  shall 
describe. 

If  ordinarj'  packs  of  cards  only  are  at  hand,  the  twos,  threes,  fours, 
fives,  and  sixes  must  be  thrown  out  of  two  packs  ;  and  the  remaining 
cards  shuffled  together  and  used  as  one  pack. 

The  players  sit  opposite  to  each  other,  and  cut  for  deal  T^to^ 
lowest  bifzique  card  deals.  At  bezique  the  cards  rank  as  at  whist, 
except  that  the  ten  comes  after  the  ace* 

The  non-dealer  cuts  llie  pack, and  the  dealer,  having  reunited  rfje 
packets,  gives  eight  cards  to  each  player,  by  three  at  a  time  twiCA 
and  by  t^o  at  a  time  once  to  each.  The  undcak  cards  are  called  the 
stock.  The  top  card  of  the  stock  is  turned  up  for  trumps,  ajid  » 
placed  face  upwards  rather  under  the  stock,  but  so  that  its  value  can 
be  readily  seen.  The  rest  of  the  stock  is  placed  between  the  player^ 
and  spread  out  a  little. 

The  non-dealer  has  the  first  lead.  He  may  play  any  card  from  to 
hand  he  pleases.  The  other  player  plays  also  any  card  he  pleases; 
the  two  cards  so  played  forming  a  trick.  Tlierc  is  no  rcstrictian  is' 
to  the  card  to  be  played  by  the  second  hand  j  he  inay  follow  soit  ^ 
not,  as  he  pleases  \  he  may  trump  or  not,  as  he  pleases ;  and  m*/ 
trump,  although  he  has  in  his  hand  a  card  of  the  suit  led 

Wliocver  wins  the  trick  draws  the  top  card  from  the  stock,  and  pot* 
it  to  his  hand.  The  loser  of  tlie  trick  draws  the  next  card,  and  thitf 
each  gets  eight  cards  again,  as  at  first 

The  winner  of  the  trick  then  leads,  the  other  player  plays  a 
and  then  each  draws  again  from  the  stock,  the  winner  drawing 
This  drawing  and  playing  continues  till  all  the  stock  is  exhausted,  t^* 
loser  of  the  last  trick,  as  it  is  called,  taking  the  trump  (or  the  c**** 
exchanged  for  it,  of  which  presently). 

The  eight  cards  last  in  hand  are  played  somewhat  differently;  ^' 
wc  postpone  tliem  for  the  present. 
^T^JiigjlM^ard  of  the  same  suit  irms  the  tzidc,  rei 


Bhique. 


^75 


ten  comes  after  the  ace.     If  lie  cards  are  played,  the  leader 
Framps  win  other  suits. 

:ricks  are  left  face  upwards  on  the  table  till  the  end  of  the 
They  .ire  of  no  value  ;  but  they  must  not  be  searched  during 

^►nncipal  object  of  the  play  is  to  promote  in  the  hand  certain 
uions  of  cards,  wliidi,  when  declared  (according  to  the  rules 
rJll  be  laid  down),  score  as  in  the  following  table.  Aces  and 
1  during  the  play  aJso  score  to  the  winner,  not  as  declared  cards, 
ply  from  the  fact  of  winning  them.  And  the  winner  of  the 
ior  to  the  play  of  the  last  eight  cards  also  scores  for  winning 
k. 

BfcZIQUE  SCORES. 


queen  of  afifsutt  not  trumps 
nriage). 
qtteen  of  tbe  tromp  suit 
in  intmps  or  royal  mar- 


tnimps  {3L  club  issbown,  but 
r  snit  may  be  tramps  dccord- 
m  up). 


If  turned  upt  dealer  marks*,,.,. lo 

Player  declaring  or  exchanging  seven 
of  trumps  marks     ..  ....  to 


Player  declaring  marriage  marks 20 

r*hyer  declaring  marriage  in  trump'* 
marks ^0 


spades  and  knave  of  dia-       Player  declaring  Ixbi que  marks 40 

b^que).  Player     declaring    double    bcxique 

spades  and  knave  of  dia-  marks    ^. »  5°^' 

twice  in  one  deal  by        in  addition  to  the  40  already  scored, 
kycr  (called  double  bczique). 

order  (o  entitle  to  double  bczique  all  four  cards  must  be  on  the  table 
time  and  unplayed  to  a  trick.     If  all  four  are  declared  together,  only 
Kored,  and  not  540. 
tes  or  diamonds  are  trumps  the  b^ique  cards  are  the  queen  of  clubs 
of  hearts. 


dayei)  think  tKi«  score  too  biglif  and  by  agreement  reduce  it  to  yx). 


no 
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The  fcmr  aces  <the   four   suits    arc  I   Player  decl&ring  four  tees  marks.. «  t09 

shown,    but  any   four  aces   will   do, 
whether  dupUcaXes  or  not),  ^ 


i 


I 


Four  kings  (any  four  will  do,  whether  i  Flayer  declaring  foor  king^  marks.,*  So 
duplicates  or  not).  I 


■ 


■ 


Four  queens  (any  four  will  do,  whe-  t   Player  declaring  four  queens  marks.,  « 
iher  duplicates  or  not^  * 


IS 


Four  knaves  (any  four  will  do,  whe-   i  Player  declaring  four  knaves 
fhcr  duplicates  or  not),  I 


♦4^ 

♦1^ 


HI    i 


Sequence  of  five  best  trumps.  |    Flayer  declaring  sequence  marks..,  25**'' 

in  addition  to  40  previously  scored  for  marriage  in  trumps. 


Aces  and  tens  in  tikki» 


ACES   AND  TENS, 

I   Each  player  for  each  one  adds  to  l»s 
I      score *** 


LAST  TRICK. 
Tlic  winner  of  the  last  trick  marks , ,,..., 10 

Declaring  is  done  in  this  way.  Immediately  after  winning  a  tnV> 
and  before  drawing  a  card  from  the  stock,  if  the  winner  holds  any 
the  combinations  of  cards  shown  in  the  previous  list,  he  places  thc^ 
face  upwards  on  the  table,  and  adds  to  his  score  the  nambcf  *^ 
opposite  to  each.  The  cards  so  shown  are  left  on  the  taMc;^^ 
they  still  form  part  of  the  hand,  and  can  l)e  played  to  a  trici.  j** 
like  cards  that  have  not  been  declared.     It  is  not  corapylscvf  ^ 


^  Tin's  score  U  tomettmek  reduccid  \s%  ft^reement  to  2Cja 


dcflare ;  indeed,  it  is  often  the  game  to  hold  tip  sconng  cards  for 
sorac  tunc,  so  as  not  to  let  the  adversary  know  the  contents  of  ihe 
haiiA  A  card  cannot  be  led  or  played  to  a  trick,  and  at  the  same 
tbc  declared. 

The  seven  of  trumps  may  be  exchanged  for  the  turn  up  after 
winning  a  trick,  tlie  seven  being  put  in  the  place  of  the  turn  up,  and 
the  turn  up  being  taken  into  the  player's  hand.  Both  sevens  may  be 
thus  exchanged ;  but  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  exchange  one  seven 
fof  mother,  the  second  seven  is  simply  declared,  like  any  other  card 
Of  cambination. 

It  k  important  to  note  the  follomng  limitations  as  to  the  right  of 
J.     It  used  to  be  the  game  only  to  allow  one  declaration  to 

.  ..^i; ;  but  now,  after  winning  a  trick,  the  player  may  declare  all 
he  has  in  hand  pr&vided  one  combination  forms  no  part  of  the  oi/ur. 
Tkx\  btfzique  and  four  aces  may  be  declared  at  the  same  time  and 
^o  marked ;  but  king,  queen  of  spades,  and  knave  of  diamonds, 
tannot  be  all  declared  together  to  form  marriage  and  bt^zique.  One 
non  must  first  be  declared,  and  then  after  winning  another 
other  combination  can  be  made  by  putting  down  the  third 
cudt 

Adtdaratton  can  no/  be  maJe  of  cards  that  arc  already  a// on  the  tabic, 
*^B»,  if  four  queens,  including  a  be'zique  queen,  have  been  shown, 
^  then  four  knaves,  including  a  bezique  knave,  the  bezique  queen 
^  knave  cannot  be  declared  as  bdzique*  In  order  to  score  all  that 
*^  be  made  of  these  cards  after  the  queens  are  declared,  the  bezique 
•ttst  next  be  declared,  and  then  after  winning  another  trick,  the  three 
'^vts  in  hand  can  be  added  to  the  bezique  knave  to  score  four 
kaaves. 

••^  (ardoncc  declared  can  only  he  declared  again  pnwidcd  (he  comhinatiott 
^"^'hkh  it  aftcncards  appears^  is  of  a  di^erent  class.  For  example, 
*^  bAtiquc  queen  can  be  declared  in  b<izique,  marriage,  and  four 
queens ;  but  having  been  once  married  she  cannot  be  married  again, 
smi  having  taken  part  in  one  set  of  four  queens,  she  cannot  take  part 
^  iQothcr  set  Having  been  declared  in  single  bezique,  she  cannot 
^  part  of  another  single  bezique, 

*he  winner  of  a  trick  containing  an  ace  or  a  ten,  at  once  adds  lo 
■^  ^'is  score ;  if  the  trick  contains  two  aces  or  two  tens,  or  one  of 
^^^^  he  adds  lo.  There  are  various  ways  of  scoring  aces  and  tens, 
^  tbc  abo\'c  is  by  far  the  best  and  simplest, 

^^^e  winner  of  the  lost  trick  scores  lo.     The  last  trick  is  the  same 
***t^njrtr/r,  viz.,  the  last  trick  before  the  stock  is  exhausted^    When 
^ocanisof  the  stock  (ihe  trump  and  another  card)  remain  on  live 
Vou  IV.,  K.  S.  187a  H 
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table,  the  player  winning  the  trick  scores  10.  This  is  calle 
trick,  or  last  open  trick,  though  eight  tricks  remain  to  t 
Some  players  make  the  last  trick  of  all  the  last  trick  ;  but 
been  misled  by  the  word  "last."  The  player  scoring  the 
trick  may,  at  the  same  time,  declare  anything  in  his  hand, 
all  declarations  cease  ;  the  last  two  cards  of  the  stock  are  t 
the  play  of  the  last  eight  tricks  commences. 

All  cards  on  the  table  that  have  been  declared  but  not  p 
now  taken  up  by  the  player  owning  them.  The  winner  c 
trick  leads,  and  now  the  rules  of  play  alter. 

The  second  player  must  follow  suit  if  he  can,  and  mw 
trick  if  he  can.  If  he  holds  a  trump  and  cannot  follow  sui 
win  the  trick  by  trumping.  The  winner  of  the  trick  lea 
next     The  tricks  are  only  of  value  for  aces  and  tens  as  be; 

The  game  is  1000.  If  a  match  or  partU  is  played,  it  is 
the  best  three  games  out  of  five.  If  one  player  gets  1000 
adversary  scores  500,  the  game  counts  as  a  double. 

"  Cavendish," 

Author  of  the  **  Laws  and  Principles  of  Whbt,' 


A  Lay  of  Freedom. 


iP 


pOO  long  uncrowned,  fair  Freedom,  thou  hast  been, 
A  spectre  in  the  nations  far  and  wide  ; 
Thy  name  has  fostered  many  a  bloody  scene, 
And  i>atriots  in  thy  sacred  cause  have  died  ; 
The  people*s  goddess  1     No,  thy  noble  mien 
The  despots  of  the  earth  can  never  hide  : 
Thy  spirit  thrills  the  brave  in  every  clime, 
For  thou  art  deathless,  and  thy  name  sublime. 

Yes,  thou  art  slavery's  fierce  unconquered  foe, 
Though  often  worsted  in  the  conflict — still 

The  trampled  millions  in  thy  footsteps  go, 
With  loud  acclaim  make  known  thy  sovereign  will : 

To  thee  all  nations  cnished  a  fealty  owe, 
Proud  of  thy  bravery  and  thy  dauntless  skill ; 

And  though  thou  art  not  throned  in  every  land. 

Thou  shalt  be  queen  where  perjured  t}Tants  stand. 

Thy  glorious  batdes  in  the  days  gone  by 
Shall  never  be  erased  from  history's  page  j 

But  like  the  stars  In  yon  eternal  sky, 
Live  on  to  brighten  every  dawning  age  : 

Like  lessons  read  by  every  eager  eye, 

And  loved  by  every  true  and  righteous  sage  : 

For  though  thy  victories  have  been  stained  with  gore, 

Their  gifts  will  bless  the  world  for  evermore  ! 

Thy  cause  is  holy — sacred  is  thy  tongue 

That  speaks  the  prayers  of  every  groaning  state, 

In  words  as  tender  as  a  plaintive  song, 
That  tells  of  some  poor  outcast's  tragic  fate  : 

For  those  whom  thou  art  with  have  sulTered  long, 
For  justice  like  imprisoned  children  wait ; 
csert  them  not,  but  when  their  hour  has  come 
se  up  and  boldly  strike  their  rulers  dumb  ! 
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The  good  of  every  land,  fair  Freedom,  own 
Thy  worth,  and  pine  to  see  tliy  beauteous  face, 

To  hear  thy  voice  loud  as  a  trumpet  blown, 
Speak  comfort  unto  everj^  bondaged  race, 

Now  left  in  wailing  misery  alone, 

Like  culprits  chained  in  some  small  sunless  place ; 

Around  thy  name  their  hopes  long  baffled  dirong, 

That  thou  wilt  yet  avenge  long  centuries  of  wrong  I 

Thy  struggles  have  inspired  the  weak  and  low, 
Thy  beauty,  virgin-like,  has  thrilled  each  heart ; 

Though  blood  again  for  thee  may  freely  flow, 
As  in  the  past,  a  nobler  life  will  start 

In  nations,  as  when  storms  have  ceased  to  blow, 

And  Heaven  gleams  through  the  clouds  that  break  and 

Still  chainless  as  the  wind  that  roams  the  plain, 

Thou  mayst  be  curbed,  but  never,  never  slain ! 


S.  H.  BradbuJ 


Alaba 


I 


FUTU] 


O  feature  of  our  foreign  policy  possesses  at  the  present 
time  anything  like  the  interest  and  importance  which 
attach  to  the  ^^  Alabama  cLiims,"  and  there   is   little 

;_^T.^  likelihood  that  the  name  of  this  ship  will  be  forgotten 
^  future  generations,  either  in  England  or  America,  even  if  it  does 
oot  become  associated  with  anything  more  serious  than  the  efforts 
of  the  diplomatists  of  the  two  countries.  We  do  not  in  this  article 
propose  to  say  much  of  her  exploits — are  ihey  not  written  in  the 
book  of  Captain  Semmes?— but  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the 
fessons  vci  naval  policy  so  forcibly  taught  by  her  career,  and  to 
<lescribe  the  attempts  made  by  the  Americans  and  ourselves  to  pro5t 
%  the  experience  thus  gained  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view, 
kcr  history  is  soon  told,  A  ship  of  \^Yy  moderate  dimensions  (900 
tons  burden),  of  far  from  high  speed  under  steam — said  by  Captain 
Semnies  not  to  exceed  ten  knots  per  hour — ^and  with  a  light  arraa- 
"Sent,  but  fully  rigged  and  speedy  under  sail,  did  much  in  the  course 
of  two  years  towards  destroying  the  mercantile  marine  which  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  stood  next  to  our  own  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
iht  world.  It  is  true  that  in  performing  these  services  the  Alabama 
^  the  help  of  one  or  two  similar  cruisers,  but  to  her  fell  the  lion's 
^e  both  of  the  service  and  the  fame.  The  Sumter  led  the  way, 
^<i  did  good  service,  but  she  was  not  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the 

ma ;  and  the  names  of  the  FlmiJa  and  Shmafuhah  have  almost 
out  of  the  public  memorj%  while  the  mere  mention  of  the 
^^(^mas  name  brings  back  to  all  our  minds  the  vivid  recollection 
^  the  time  when  every  paragraph  of  news  respecting  her  doings  was 
^^S^rly  devoured,  and  when  the  latest  information  respecting  her 
*»^ereabouts  was  looked  for  almost  with  as  much  interest  as  news 
^^  tile  mighty  armies  then  face  to  face*  In  America,  as  we  can 
^*1  understand,  even  a  deeper  interest  was  taken  in  her  doings,  both 
^*  the  Federals  and  the  Confederates,  the  one  regarding  her  as  a 
PiTite  preying  upon  their  unprotected  merchant  ships,  the  other  as  a 
^^nt  upholder  of  the  Confederate  power.  We  have  no  means  of 
Judging  how  great  the  amount  of  damage  actually  done  by  the  Aia- 
^^  may  have  been  ;  but,  while  Mr,  Sumner's  late  estimate  is  pro- 
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bably  a  iiitie  too  high,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  actual  loss  of 
property  to  the  citizens  of  the  Northern  States,  added  to  the  loss 
consequent  on  the  terrible  check  thus  put  upon  the  development  ot 
their  mercantile  marine,  really  constituted  a  most  important  item  in 
the  balance  of  the  national  accounts  rendered  necessazy  by  the  dvil 
war. 

There  were,  of  course,  certain  conditions  essential  to  the  complete 
success  of  a  cruiser  like  the  Alabama ;  and  we  can  readily  discern 
what  those  conditions  are,  now  that  the  events  of  the  civil  war  have 
become  matters  of  histor}-.     In  the  halcyon  days  when  the  Alabtm 
nv'as  rapidly  adding  prize  to  prize,  and  Captain  Semmes  was  increis- 
ing  his  collection  of  chronometers — which  he  naively  admits  it  ms 
one  of  his  amusements  "  to  wind  and  compare  daily  " — the  Fcdcnl 
flag  was  almost  entirely  absent  from  foreign  stations,  nearly  em]r 
available  ship  being  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  blockade,  A> 
that  the  Alabama  in  the  course  of  her  cruises  only  had  to  fight  twice 
with  war  ships.     The  first  of  these  actions  was  that  with  the  gunboit 
HatteraSy  which  was  sunk,  and  the  second  that  with  the  Kearsagi^  in 
which  the  Alabama  met  the  same  fate.     In  nearly  every  sea  she 
sailed  her  course  was  unopposed,  and  the  record  of  her  doings  pre- 
sents scarcely  any  other  features  than  those   connected  with  the 
capture  of  unarmed  merchant  ships.     The  Federals  were  fully  con- 
scious of  the  only  means  that  would  suffice  to  put  a  period  to  her 
havoc-spreading  career,  and  as  soon  as  ever  they  had  provided  for 
the  still  more  pressing  exigencies  of  the  blockade,  proceeded  to  con- 
struct the  Kearsage  and  her  consorts  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  Alabama,    The  spectacle  must,  however,  have  been 
most  irritating  to  the  citizens  of  a  powerful  republic,  when  they  had 
for  the  time  to  bear  unresistingly  the  injuries  done  to  their  commerce 
by  such  an  intrinsically  despicable  adversary ;  injuries  which,  by  thdr 
frequent  repetition,  threatened  a  serious  drain  of  vital  vigour,  although, 
like  the  gnat's  bite,  individually  of  little  moment 

The  strenuous  efforts  required  and  made  at  this  time  to  provide 
an  efficient  blockading  force  are,  perhaps,  appreciated  by  only  a  few 
of  our  readers.  When  the  war  broke  out,  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  consisted  of  42  ships  in  commission,  26  of  these  only  beiiij 
screw  vessels  of  war.  With  this  force  available,  the  Secretary  of  th< 
Navy  was  called  upon  to  form  the  blockade  of  a  coast-line  exceediof 
3000  miles  in  length,  and  abounding  with  inlets,  ports,  and  inn© 
coast-lines,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  were  hovering  crowds  o 
adventurous  blockade  runners,  ready  to  take  the  risk  of  capture  foi 
the  sake  of  the  chance  of  getting  safely  through  with  their  precioui 


CJigoes.  Both  sides  fully  recognised  the  important  effect  which  the 
blockade  must  have  if  it  could  be  completed,  and  in  one  of  his 
I^^jorts  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Navy  thus  describes  the  action 
he  took  under  these  circumstances : — "  It  was  necessary,  first  of  all, 
lo  make  available  eveiy  naval  vessel^  to  recall  our  foreign  squadron, 
to  inacase  our  force  by  building  new  vessels,  and  by  procuring  for 
mval  parposes  from  the  merchant  service  every  steamer  which  could 
be  made  a  fighting  vessel,  to  enlarge  at  once  the  capacity  of  the  navy 
J»rd%  lo  put  into  requisition  the  founderies  and  the  workshops  of 
(he  country  for  supplies  of  ordnance  and  steam  machinery,  to  aug- 
ment the  number  of  the  seamen,  and  to  supply  tlie  deficiency  of 
officers  by  selecting  experienced  and  able  ship-masters  and  others 
fcxn  the  mercantile  marine/'  By  efforts  such  as  these  the  number 
of  ships  m  commission  was  doubled  within  four  months  of  the  com- 
ttCDCement  of  hostilities,  and  in  nine  months  had  risen  from  43  to 
264.  A  year  alter  the  number  stood  at  427,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
jea  1864 — about  three  years  and  three-quarters  from  the  outbreak 
oflbewar — it  had  reached  671.  These  are  noteworthy  facts,  and 
th^  show  most  conclusively  that  nothing  but  sheer  inability  to  do 
more  prevented  the  earUer  construction  of  ships  of  the  Kmrsage  class. 
We  all  know*  how  the  end  came  at  last,  and  how  the  efforts  of  the 
Federals  were  rewarded.  Gradually,  but  surely,  the  grasp  of  their 
Mockading  squadrons  tightened  round  the  Confederate  coast ;  port 
^.  was  closed  to  the  blockade-runners  ;  and  unable  themselves 
ice  the  munitions  of  war  or  the  matkrid  required  for  the  con- 
tiJiuance  of  the  struggle,  the  Confederates  had  to  yield.  Had  they 
^come  possessed  of  any  armoured  war  ships  which  could  have 
token  the  blockade,  the  result  might  have  been  different,  or  at  least 
tie  end  would  not  have  come  so  soon. 

But  while  the  Federal  w^ar-fleet,  numerous  as  it  soon  became,  was 
fully  occupied  in  keeping  watch  and  ward  along  the  Southern  coast, 
thc5ww/<Tand  other  cruisers  at  first,  and  afterwards  tlie  Aialuxma, 
*trt  roving  far  and  wide,  and  bringing  home  most  unpleasantly  to  the 
wiinds  of  Northern  ship-owners  the  fact,  that  wliile  the  Confederates 
f»ad  no  navy  that  could  meet  their  own»  they  had  ships  afloat  which 
couM  overhaul,  capture,  and  ransom  or  destroy  any  tnerchant- 
wau.  In  the  instructions  which  Captain  Semmes  received  before 
ng  in  the  Sumter  he  was  ordered  "  to  do  the  enemy's  commerce 
greatest  injury  in  the  shortest  time;"  and  certainly  all  the 
WiiscTS  equipped  by  the  Confederates  acted  up  to  the  letter  of  these 
fcitmctions.  The  policy  adopted  by  the  Southern  States  was  not  at 
all  anew  one,  it  was  only  a  repetition  of  that  which,  under  the  name 
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I 
of  *'  privateering/'  had  become  famous  in  the  olden  times,  when 
steamships  were  not.  Captain  Semmes  eneigetically  repudiates  tk  | 
idea  that  the  Sumter  and  the  Alabama  were  privateers,  baang  lus 
objection  to  that  title  on  the  fact  that  they  were  regularly  commiir 
sioned  by  the  Confederate  Government.  The  Northerners  g»Te 
them  a  worse  name,  and,  even  in  official  documents,  termed  than 
pirates.  Whether  pirates  or  not,  however,  they  did  the  woii  of 
privateers ;  and  in  nearly  all  cases  sought  to  avoid  ships  of  wat 
Neither  Englishmen  nor  Americans  required  to  be  taught  that  in 
fighting  an  enemy  who  is  possessed  of  a  large  merchant  navy,  one  of 
the  surest  means  of  inflicting  damage  is  the  striking  a  heavy  blow  at 
its  commerce.  As  far  back  almost  as  our  naval  history  extends  this 
principle  has  been  acted  upon,  and  perhaps  no  better  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  this  mode  of  making  war  can  be  given  than  that  afifonled 
by  the  reign  of  Klizabeth,  when  English  privateers  swept  tlie  ^nish  ^ 
merchant  ships,  partially  armed  though  they  were,  from  the  seas. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  which  gave  such  fame  to  the 
Alabama  and  her  consorts  ?    The  answer  appears  to  be  simple  and 
twofold.     First,  there  were  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  strug^ 
in  which  these  cruisers  stood  alone  as  the  representatives  of  the  Con- 
federate  naval  power  at   sea.     Secondly,   to   quote  from  Captain 
Semmes*  preface : — **  The  Alabama  was  the  first  steam-ship  in  the 
history  of  the  world — the  defective  little  Sumter  excepted — that  was 
let  loose  against  the  commerce  of  a  great  commercial  people.    The 
destruction  which  she  caused  was  enormous.     She  not  only  alamied 
the  enemy,  but  she  alarmed  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  whidi 
had  commerce  afloat,  as  they  could  not  be  sure  that  a  similar  scouigey 
at  some  future  time,  might  not  be  let  loose  against  themselves.    The 
Alabama^  in  consequence,  became  famous.  It  was  the  fame  of  steam." 
To  understand  the  full  force  of  this  obser\'ation,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  although  steamships  are  now  vcr)' extensively  employed  in 
the  mercantile  marine,  yet  the  great  majority  of  merchant  ships— in 
fact,  nearly  all  those  employed  in  the  canying  trade  to  distant  countries 
— are  still  equipped  as  sailing  ships,  some  of  them  having,  it  is  trac, 
auxiliary  steam  power,  that  enables  them  to  proceed  at  low  speed 
through  the  region  of  the  calms,  or  to  make  some  headway  should 
progress  under  sail  in  the  course  desired  become  impossible.  Against 
other  sailing  vessels,  equipped  as  privateers,  these  merchantmen  for- 
merly had  some  chance,  as  their  superior  fleetness  might  save  them ; 
but  against  a  steam  privateer,  even  of  moderate  speed  only,  like  the 
Alabama^  they  have  no  chance  whatever.     Perhaps  it  was  this  fact 
more  than  any  other  that  gave  rise  to  the  belief,  formerly  so  wide- 
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the  great  speed  of  the  Alabama^  since  she  was  usually 
overhauling  sailing  ships.  As  we  have  said,  Captain 
is  her  full  speed  down  at  ten  knots ;  and  it  is  w^elLj 
^  most  of  our  ironclads  have  considerably  higher  speeds  j 
Atlantic  mail  steamers  occasionally  make  passages  across 
ige  speed  of  thirteen  or  fouiteen  knots.  The  Alaktmas 
Id  probably  have  been  cut  short  much  sooner  had  she  been 
ingaged  in  destroying  British  commerce,  for  our  war  ships 
stations  w^ere  constantly  crossing  her  path  ;  and,  being  so 
erior  in  fighting  power,  while  they  possessed  equal  or 
eed,  would,  without  doubt,  have  either  captured  or  sunk 
access  she  achieved,  however,  points  clearly  to  the  advaa- 

ihis  countr}^  would  possess  in  war  time  in  having  such  a 
^eet  of  swift  ocean-going  mail  steamers  :  since,  by  supply 

ith  one  or  two  heavy  guns,  they  might  be  turned  into  com- 
^ytng  cruisers,  quite  as  useful  as,  if  not  more  efficient 

Aiabama^  their  very  high  speed  and  great  coal  supply 
hem  to  steam  away  from  all,  or  nearly  all,  ships  of  war  bc- 
Dtber  countries.     America  and  France  could,  it  is  true,  do 

in  the  same  direction ;  but  their  resources  are  only  limited 
pared  with  our  own. 

fnen,  both  in  tliis  country  and  America,  not  only  became 
nttt  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  employment 
Molar  force  of  steam  privateers ;  but  also  began  to  advocate 
iction  into  the  war  navies  of  a  class  of  swift,  unarmoured 
iiahamas  of  the  future — w^hich  should  have  a  good,  thouglv j 
heavy  armament ;  should  be  able  to  fight  any  other  un- 
ship,  and  should  be  faster  than  the  fastest  mail  steamers, 
ly  could  **  show  heels ''  to  any  iron-clad,  and  overhaul  any  1 
ship,  whether  equipped  as  a  privateer  or  not*  It  was  in 
^t  this  idea  first  took  a  tangible  form  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
I  of  the  blockade  permitted,  a  class  of  ship  was  designed,  and 
?sels  were  pushed  on  with  all  possible  rapidity,  in  order  to 
etjuircments  which  the  naval  authorities  considered  cssentiali 
rift  cruisers.  No  secret  w-as  made  of  the  employment  pro- 
them.  In  case  of  a  war  with  England,  they  were  to  **  wipe 
cantile  marine  ;'*  or,  to  quote  from  another  description, 
I?*  to  have  OMXrAiabamacd  ihGA/abama  in  chasing,  capturing^ 
^ing  British  shipping.**  No  w^ords  of  ours  can,  however, 
vey  an  idea  of  the  real  sentiments  of  Amerit:ans  re- 
ihe  so-called  IVampanoag  class,  as  those  written  by  an 
and  on  this  account  we  have  extracted  the  following 
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passage  from  Dr.  Boynton*s  "  History  of  the  Navy  During  the  R^ 
bellion,"  a  work,  be  it  observed,  of  which  its  author  states  that  ''Ae 
whole  material  for  this  work  has  been  drawn  from  documents  in  pos- 
session of  the  Navy  Department ; "  so  that  it  may  be  regiEmled  as 
semi-official.     Speaking  of  these  cruisers,  he  says  : — ^**  It  was  e^dcnt 
that  in  case  of  a  war  with  France  or  England,  or  both,  thongh  we 
might  with  our  ironclads  defend  our  coast  from  the  combined  attad, 
yet  if  we  had  no  powerful  ocean  cruisers  with  which  to  destroy  thdr 
commerce,  or  threaten  them   at  home,  that  our  coast  might  be 
virtually  blockaded  by  their  fleets  and  our  commerce  destroyed; 
while  their  own  merchant  ships  would  be  safely  employed  on  cveiy 
sea  ...  .  The  enterprise  and  energy  which  characterised  the  (Navy) 
Dei)artment  during  the  whole  war  enabled  it  to  provide  for  these  net 
dangers,  while  sorely  pressed  by  the  difficulties  and  burdens  of  Ae 
rebellion.     It  decided  to  lay  down  an  entirely  new  class  of  shipi^  of 
which  the  JVainfanoag  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.     It  was  not  in- 
tended that  these  vessels  should   1^  overloaded  with  a  battay. 
Their  armament  consists  of  a  few  hea\'y  guns.     They  are  foil  ship' 
rigged  ;  their  capacity  for  carrying  coal  is  great  in  proportion  to  their 
size ;  and  under  either  sail  or  steam  they  were  expected  to  make  it 
least  fifteen  knots  per  hour  ....  The  peculiarities  of  these  shipi 
are  obvious ;  their  spread  of  canvas  is  enormous,  and  this,  with  their 
great  length  and  comparative  narrowness  pi  beam,  gives  them  the 
utmost  speed  attainable  by  vessels  under  sail.     At  the  same  time^ 
instead  of  the  weight  of  a  full  batter}',  they  carry  the  most  powerful 
engines  that  even  their  immense  hulls  can  bear;  and  have,  therefaie^ 
the  maximum  speed  which  any  ocean  steamer  has  yet  attained 
Their  few  hea\7  guns,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  enable 
them  to  cope  with  any  wooden  ship  if  they  choose  to  risk  a  battle; 
and  they  are  fleet  enough  to  avoid  a  conflict  when  they  do  not  dcAt 
to  fight.     In  case  of  a  war  with  England,  it  is  quite  easy  to  sec  what 
the  proper  work  of  such  cruisers  would  be.     It  would  not  be  to  ii^ 
the  British  Navy,  for  we  have  other  ships  better  fitted  for  that  woit 
It  would  not  be  their  pro\'ince  to  defend  our  coast  and  sea-boaid 
cities,  for  that  can  be  done  effectually  by  our  iron-clads.     But  let  one 
of  these  enormous  sea-racers  take  in  a  full  supply  of  coal,  and  then, 
using  her  engines  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  cross  the  ocean 
under  sail,  and  place  herself  on  one  of  the  highways  of  British  conn 
merce,  prepared  there  to  use  steam  or  sails  as  might  best  suit  her 
purpose,  who  can  measure  the  havoc  she  would  make  ?    Suppoie 
thirty  such  were  scattered  over  the  seas,  how  long   would   the 
merchant  marine  of  England  remain  afloat  ?    Such  are  the  formid 
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able  weapons  which  Great  Britain,  by  her  unfriendly  and  deceitful 

tiurse,  has  prepared  against  herself  whenever  the  occasion  comes. 
Dmpared  with  what  these  new  American  steamers  are  able  to  do,  her 
labamasy  and  Fhridas^  and  Shmandoahs  are  very  harmless  ships ; 
id  in  a  war  with  America  now  any  foreign  nation  would  meet  such 
powers  for  destruction  as  Europe  has  never  encountered.*' 

I[  Happily  for  Europe,  and  for  this  country  in  particular,  the  glowing 
Bbticipations  here  expressed  have  scarcely  been  realised  in  the  ships 
jtf  this  class  which  have  been  completed  and  tried.     This  we  shall 
|»TOcecd  to  show  hereafter ;   but  would  remark  before  doing  so  that 
ibc  general  policy  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  extract — minus  the 
•♦tall  talk"  with  which  Dn  Boynton  has  seen  fit  to  embellish  his 
outline  of  it — is  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  and  that  there  is  no  primd 
fmi  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  realised  in  most  of  its  par- 
\  ticttlars.     We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  high  speed  and 
ale   armament   which   unarmoured   cmisers    should  possess; 
\  features  the  Americans  intended  to  have  obtained.     The  other 
ixjinis  on  which  Dr  Boynton  lays  great  stress, — the  necessity  for  a 
icoal  supply  and  good  sail  power,— are  also  of  primary  import* 
I  in  this  class  of  ship,  and  especially  in  cruisers  belonging  to  a 
counti)'  which,  unlike  England,  does  not  possess  coaling  stations  in 
iB  parts  of  the  world.    When  a  steam  ship  is  also  efficient  under  sail 
i^one,  she  can  ob\iously  economise  her  coal  very  greatly  by  perform- 
Q*g  the  greater  part  of  her  ordinary  services  under  sail,  and  reserving 
^  steam-power  for   pressing   occasions.      We   have   an  excellent 
illustration  of  this  in  the  Alabama  herself,  of  which  Captain  Serames 
obflcn-es,  **  she  was  a  perfect  steamer  and  a  perfect  sailing  ship  at 
^Jj^same  time,  neither  of  her  two  modes  of  locomotion  being  at  all 
dcpeiulcnt  upon  the  other/'    This  fact  enabled  her  to  perform  nearly 
^  Her  cruising  services  under  sail  alone,  and  to  economise  fuel  to 
*^rli  an  extent  as  to  make  what  would  have  been  an  eighteen  days* 
*^PpIy  for  continuous  steaming  last  for  more  than  three  months.     In 
*^  it  is  obvious  that  unarmoured  cruisers  should  never  be  without 
^''ftcicnt  co%il  on  board  to  enable  them  to  avoid  a  war  ship  which 
*^r  cannot  fight ;  and  to  ensure  this,  as  well  as  to  enable  them  to 
P*^ed  on  distant  and  cruising  services  without  renewing  the  coal 
*^PpJy»  good  sail  power  and  large  coabcarrj-ing  power  must  be  con* 
Wed.  As  they  were  burdened  neither  with  heavy  weights  of  armour 
^  Iswgc  armaments,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  intentions  of  the 
^«igt»cn  of  the  American  ships  should  not  have  been  realised  in 
*^  rcsrpccts ;  but  we  shall  see  that  they  have  not. 
^ping  in  mmd  the  foregoing  statemenls»  and   e^pecvvW^  VV^^ 
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opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Boynton,  let  us  now  turn  to  a  brief  exini- 
nation  of  what  has  been  actually  accomplished  in  America  and  ift 
this  country  towards  the  creation  of  a  fleet  of  unannoured  crnim 
As  we  have  said,  the  Americans  led  the  way,  and  we  shall  theidoe 
give  their  ships  the  precedence.     At  present,  from  the  best  accontt 
in  our  possession,  it  appears  that  there  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  of  Aoe 
cruisers  belonging  to  the  United  States  navy,  several  of  these  bang 
in  commission,  and  others  having  been  tried  at  sea.     I'lieir  toniuigei 
range  from  about  3000  to  3700  tons — that  is,  from  three  to  foortiiia 
the  Alabamans  burden — and  their  lengths  from  about  310  to  335611 
In  external  form  and  proportions  they  resemble  mail  steamsUfi 
rather  than  other  classes  of  war  ships,  every  precaution  having  beet 
taken  to  provide  the  fme  shape  adapted  to  high  speeds.     The  otker 
essential  provision  for  high  speed  under  steam — great  engine  poier 
— has  also  been  made ;  in  fact,  it  appears  that  in  this  respect  Dl 
Boynton*s  description  falls  below  the  truth,  since  instead  of  hmf 
"  the  most  ])owerful  engines  that  even  their  immense  hulls  can  ben/ 
they  have  engines  so  powerful  as  to  seriously  strain  and  shake  tboN 
hulls,  for  we  have  it  stated  by  reliable  authorities  that  after  a  ennae 
under  steam  scams  have  to  be  caulked,  and  other  repairs  effected,  is 
order  to  restore  the  ships  to  efficiency.     But  even  with  these,  in  one 
sense,  too  [)owerful  engines,  the  high  estimated  speeds  cannot  be 
attained  by  most  of  the  ships,  the  U  a mj^arioag  being  the  only  vesd 
that  a[)pears  to  have  exceeded  thirteen  knots  at  sea.    This  vcssd  bii 
achieved  the  highest  speed  of  any  steam  war  ship  on  record,  having 
according  to  official  American  reports,  under  sail  and  steam  proceeded 
for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  speed  but  little  below  seventeen  knots.  Wtal 
her  speed  would  have  been  under  steam  only,  we  have  no  means  of  ] 
judging ;   but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  reached 
fifteen  knots.   In  this  respect,  however,  she  stands  alone,  and  weshd 
see  that  her  superiority  to  her  consorts  has  been  dearly  purchased 
The  Afadanmska^  sister  ship  to  the   Uam/kinoag,  made  only  twehe 
and  three-quarter  knots  on  trial ;  the  Gucfriere^  another  of  the  cto 
has  been  beaten  by  mail  steamers  in  the  South  Atlantic,  her  speed 
not  exceeding  twelve  knots  ;   and  the  Jda/iOy  which,  like  the  when 
should  have  gone  fifteen  knots,  has  not  realised  ten  knots.    11* 
last-named  ship  has  proved  such  a  failure,  that,  when  last  heaidot 
she  was  in  use  as  a  store  and  hospital  ship.     These  facts— diawDi 
be   it  remembered,  from  American   authorities,  who   are  scarcely 
likely  to  have  exaggerated  the  failure  of  a  class  of  ship  on  wUct 
they  had  so  set  their  hearts — show  that  in  the  prime  feature  of  qjeed 
under  steam,  the  JVaf/ipatwa^  class,  as  a  whole,  are  failures;  and 
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X  the  *'  enonnous  sea-racers,"  as  Dr.  Boynton  styles  them,  could 
\  overtaken,  not  only  by  our  finest  wood  frigates,  like  the  Orhifida^ 
Htdne,  and  Galatea^  but  also  by  most  of  our  iron-clad  ships.     What 
fate  would  be  in  either  case,  we  need  not  attempt  to  describe, 
Boynton  sa}*s  they  are  not  intended  "  to  fight  the  British  navy/' 
these  facts  show  that  they  are  not  **  fleet  enough  to  avoid  a  con- 
*'  with  our  ships ;   the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  they  cannot 
ly  the  fiart  for  which  they  were  designed. 

The  Wampan&ag  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  exception  as  respects  speed, 
Dd  a  few  additional  remarks  are  required  respecting  this,  the  most 
coessful  vessel  of  her  class.  Everything  in  her  design  has  been 
id€  to  give  way  to  the  provision  of  space  and  weight  for  the  pro- 
Hing  apparatus.  Her  hold  is,  to  an  unusually  large  extent,  taken 
>  with  engines  and  boilers ;  the  coal  has,  in  consequence,  to  be 
ied  on  the  lower  deck  instead  of  in  the  hold,  thus  inconve- 
lencing  the  crew ;  the  weight  of  the  engines,  &a,  is  so  great,  that 
ship's  carrying  power  has  been  seriously  reduced,  her  coal  supply, 
rmament,  &c.,  having  suffered  \  and  she  has  the  unusual  number  of 
fiinnels,  nearly  all  other  war  ships  having  at  most  two.  Perhaps 
uill  be  better  understood  if  we  give  a  few  figures.  The 
1 L  of  the  ship  and  her  lading  is,  in  round  numbers,  4400 
;  her  hull  weighs  at  least  2000  tons,  and  the  remaining  2400  tons 
10  weight  for  engines,  boilers,  masts,  rigging,  guns,  equipment, 
and  provisions.  More  than  one-half  of  this  weight  (1250  tons) 
pat  into  propelling  apparatus  alone  ;  and  yet  these  heavy  engines 
not  capable  of  developing  greater  power  than  engines  by  English 
kers — such  as  Penn  or  Maudslay — weighing  at  least  400  tons  less, 
de^-elope.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  about  seventeen  per 
of  the  IVampanoag's  total  carrynng  power  has  been  sacrificed  to 
caiioption  of  the  type  of  engines  which  the  American  Bureau  of 
neering  have  designed  ;  and  to  this  fact  must  be  attributed 
in  nearly  every  other  particular  except  that  of  steaming 
ity.  Both  American  and  English  scientific  journals  have 
ted  in  this  opinion,  and  the  former  assert  that  the  weight  of  coal 
^tCDdcd  to  be  carried  has  been  cut  down,  that  the  equipment  has 
reduced  greatly,  and  the  sail-power  almost  sacrificed,  in  order 
[to  carry  these  unnecessarily  heavy  engines. 
Mo^t  of  the  other  cruisers  appear  to  be  defective  in  their  englne- 
tr  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  engines,  but  in  them  the 
s  made  are  not  so  great  as  in  the  Watfipaftoa:^,  Still,  as  their 
:fls  under  steam  are  so  low,  we  should  be  warranted  in  condemning 
on  that  account^  even  if  they  had  not  failed  in  other  most  im- 
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ponant  respects — notably  in  sail-povrer  and  coai-supply.     These  two 
feaiures  aie»  as  we  have  seen^  dosdy  coaDected;  hot  it  must  be  addd 
here,  thai  the  rate  of  coDSumpdoQ  oT  the  American  engines  is  much 
higher  than — perhaps  nearly  twice  as  great  a^—that  of  the  most  ia* 
proved  eogioes  made  in  this  conntiy.     Hence  the  700  tons  of  cool 
which  some  of  these  ships  are  said  to  carT}>  would  not  last  longa 
than,  say,  500  tons  would  in  the  same  ship  if  she  had  English  eDgiack 
This  is  most  impoitanL     With  respect  to  the  sailing  capabilities  oT 
these  shtpsi  reports  are  ikr  from  satisfactory — ^al  least,  to  Asierioo& 
Their  spread  of  canvas  is,  in  fact,  far  from  '*  eno(mioits  f  their  p> 
pelleis  do  not  lift,  and  cause  a  hea^y  drag  when  the  ships  are  sailiii; 
and  so  br  are  they  from  havii^  *'  the  titmost  qieed  attannihk  V) 
vessels  under  saD,**  that  soane  of  them  are  staled  by  Ameiican  jouni^^ 
to  be  incapable  of  tacking  without  the  aid  oC  steaun.     The  Arm}  J- 
Mmfyjimmmi,  for  example,  says  of  tkis  dass,  **  the  %'essels  which 
aU  mbeis  should  be  of  the  highest  effidency  imder  canvas  are  ir 
least  efficient  inHlcr  sail  oi  any  ei^r  built  for  the  navy.     They  cu 
not  even  tack  witiiottt  the  use  of  steam.*    All  these  stateineflts  ^ 
to  prmre  that  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  speed  under  steam,  t: 
cndsers  have  fallen  far  below  what  wss  nilendedt  and  tbat  they  cou 
not  keep  the  sea  liar  any  lei^;th  of  time.     As  respects  their  ann^ 
flientSt  nmthii^  voy  defiaiite  is  stated  in  the  puUisbed  accoa&ts,  bot 
the  ong^ial  hitentioo  of  carrying  a  few  9>in(ii  guns  seems  to  have 
been  euiicd  ouL    Hie  real  caase  of  their  ^ore  is,  we  thirJ   *"  ^' 
favadta  theiBierionty  ofthdre^gpics;  but  it  miist  be  statt 

sad  moie  powedul  enpnet  wcne  put  into  them,  their  Im&i 
be  shaken  10  pieces^  mless  constantly  repaired,  te  A? 
bu3t  of  wood*  and  have  alread|y  sliown  signs  of  vealcDa^ 
Thqr  on  never  phf  their  ituemded  riit,  voce  ^btj  ai«  not  able  t9 
mtsliip mtmouied  dups,  or  lo  ovethaal  mail  steamers;  and«^ 
they  wouU  pcdbably  do  some  damag^e  to  our  mertantile  marmc  ia 
case  of  war,  their  career  nonld  probaUy  be  Aaitmg^  mod  Hmj 
pfobabiy  cause  l^s  havoc,  than  ^  incgnltf  fleet  of  steam 
vriudi  we  shooU  be  able  to  equips  Tbose  of  them  at  present  id  €0^ 

mi inn  aie  employed  asciuiseis  for  the  ppotectiou  of  theeoonflcial 

■miDe  of  the  United  Stales^  just  as  die  nnsimomcd  ships  of 
own  navy  axe  employed  ;  and  there  b  evoj  reason  to  bdHritl 
these  ships  were  <ks%ned  for  very  diflooit  and  i^edil 
they  are  hitle  more  effidaa  9s  war  ships  ihan  mMOftit^^ 
sloops,  sodi  as  tibel^yM^aiMlJCtoMAeL  Iter^i^ 
are  fibdf  lo  prwe  satisfactoiy  10  En^Ut  resdecK  ^^  ^^  ^ 
to  linw  bend  of  dK  pfo^ess  nuide  in  Ainerk^  jii{b,lh^ '^ 
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proved  Alahamas^  but  may  not  have  become  acquainted   with  the 
resfllis  of  their  trials.* 

Next,  let  us  glance  at  our  side  of  the  picture,  and  see  what  has 
been  done  to  compete  widi  the  Americans,  remembering  that  at  the 
tiiQe  when  the  Admiralty  began  to  move  in  this  matter  it  was  known 
that  a  number  of  swift  cruisers  had  been  commenced  in  the  States, 
and  were  being  pressed  on  with  all  possible  rapid it>'.  At  that  time 
there  seemed  every  prospect  that  these  vessels  would  be  successful ; 
and  we  have  shown  that  it  was  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  defec- 
tive engines  that  they  did  not  succeed ;  so  that  there  was  then  no 
reason  whatever  to  anticipate  their  failure,  Under  the  impulse  of 
such  considerations  as  these,  involving  as  they  did  die  future  safety 
of  our  mercantile  marine,  the  Admiralty  ordered  one  ship,  the  In- 
«/ ;  and  after  a  considerable  interval,  about  two  years  ago,  two 
ier  vessels,  the  Volage  and  Active^  for  the  same  ser^'ice.  In  moving 
dius  slowly  the  Admiralty  were,  of  course,  acting  consistently  to  their 
Caditional  policy.  When  screw  line-of  battle  ships  were  introduced, 
they  waited  till  the  French  had  begun  the  Napoleon  before  they 
owiered  the  Agamemtion;  when  iron-clads  came  into  vogue,  La 
Ghire  was  almost  finished  before  the  Warrior  was  commenced  ; 
tad  in  ihis  case  the  IVampanoag  class  were  well  advanced  before  the 
iuconstani  was  laid  down.  Consistency  in  such  a  policy  has,  how- 
ever, little  merit ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  failure  of  the  American 
tmisers,  we  might  have  occupied  a  vastly  dilTerent  position  relatively 
to  them  than  we  now  do.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  once  we  had 
fixed  the  type,  the  numbers  of  our  swift  cruisers  could  have  been 
f^pidly  rmiltiplied  in  the  numerous  shipbuilding  yards  of  this 
^duntry ;  but  we  might  have  had  to  pay  a  terrible  price  for  such 
delay. 

At  present,  as  we  have  said,  we  possess  three  swift  unarmoured 
cmiscrs,  which,  without  flattery  to  our  national  pride,  may  be  con- 
«dcred  as  fully  capable  of  playing  the  part  for  which  the  American 
*^ips  were  designed*  In  the  design  of  the  first  of  these,  the  In- 
f^nUant^  the  Admiralty  were  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  wish  to 
PWducc  a  vessel  which  in  every  respect  should  equals  if  not  surpass, 
^  best  of  the  American  cruisers.  The  largest  of  these  ships  was  of 
***Ofe  than  3700  tons  burden  ;  the  Inconstant  was  made  of  more  than 

*  The  ▼icw'S  expressed  above  receive  striking  confirmatioQ  by  the  following  extract 
^?hr  Ttnrn  of  December  13  ;  *'U  is  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  the  (Uniled 

^'  11  hif  forthcommg  report,  \\'iU  recommend the  sale  of  all  the 

^' '  i-5  vessels  of  the  Ishenvood  ( Wampanmg\  class,  and  the  construction 

itf  looe  new  juid  more  serviceable  ships.  ^ 
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4000  tons.     The  American  ship  was  to  cany  nine-inch  guns;  the 
Jnconshint  was  supplied  mth  a  battery  of  the  same  calibre.     The 
estimated  speed  of  the  Wampanoag  class  was  fifteen  knots,  so  ^'as 
that  of  the  Incomtant :  but  means  were  employed  which  rendered  it 
probable  that  the  latter  would  exceed  that  speed  on  the  measured 
mile,  and  she  has  since  done  so.    It  was  intended  that  the  American 
cruisers  should  be  efficient  under  sail ;  the  Incomtant  was  supplied 
with  sail-power  equalling  that  of  our  latest  wood  frigates,  which  had 
earned  the  highest  praise  for  their  sailing  performances.     Measures 
were  also  taken  to  secure  a  large  coal  supply,  and  to  embody  atf 
the  other  features  on  which  both  English  and  American  authorities 
were  agreed  as   essential   to  efficiency  in  this  special  class.     Bat 
while  there  were  these  similarities,  there  were  also  many  im^K>rtant 
differences  in  the  designs  of  the  Inconstant  and  the  Wampan^, 
Experience  with  our  longest  and  swiftest  wood  frigates  had  shewn 
us  that  a  wooden  hull  could  not  sustain  efficiently  the  great  strains 
which  the   powerful  engines   intended   to   be  put   into   the  Incm- 
slant  would  cause  ;  hence  it  was  determined  to  construct  the  ship 
of  iron.     *'  But  iron  ships  rapidly  become  foul,"  says  the  reader, 
•*  and  foulness  means  a  great  falling  off  in  speed  ;  surely  this  could 
not  have  been  overlooked  ? ''    It  has  not  been,  and  the  freedom  from 
fouling  of  a  coppered  ship  has  been  combined  with  the  strength  of  an 
iron  ship,  by  covering  the  iron  hull  with  wood  planking,  and  then 
nailing  on  llie  copper  sheathing  outside  the  wood.     This  plan  has 
been  carried  out  also  in  our  other  two  cruisers,  the  Vtylage  and  Adkt; 
so  that  ail  those  ships  can  keep  the  sea  for  long  periods  without  any 
decrease  in  speed  being  caused  by  foulness  of  bottom,  and  tJieir  hulls 
\  w^  not  at  all  likely  to  be  weakened  and  strained,  as  those  of  the 
American  ships  have  beea 

Another  most  important  difference  between  the  Inc^nstants  destgr* 
and  that  of  the  If'am/anmg  is,  that  in  our  ship  the  screw  propdlc*' 
can  be  lifted  out  of  the  water  when  the  ship  is  under  sail ;  so  tha* 
there  is  no  hindrance  whatever  to  her  progress.     The  want  of  tlii^ 
b  feature  in  the  American  cruisers  has  been  the  subject  of  much  fciufc- 
r  finding,  and  in  them  the  drag  caused  by  the  propeller  is  increase^ 
considerably  by  the  fine  pitch  of  the  screw,  which  stands  almo^^ 
directly  across  the  ship's  path,  and  with  its  four  blades  causes  grt^^ 
loss  of  speed  under  sail    In  our  other  two  ships  care  has  been  take** 
also  to  avoid  this  fault. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  respecting  the  actual  performances  ar»^ 
qualities  of  our  first  cruiser,  which  has  now  been  completed  at  Port^ 
mouth,  and  tried  on  the  measured  mile  and  at  sea.     Her  speed  ^^ 
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;  tncasitred  mile  n'as  a  little  over  sixteen  and  a  half  knots — that  is 
say,  was  rather  more  than  a  knot  and  a  half  ab(n'e  her  estimated 
>ecd.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  she  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  As-i 
I  her  sailing  capability  it  is  not  as  yet  possible  to  speak  with  great 
Hthonty,  as  no  sufficient  accounts  of  her  recent  toals  at  sea  have 
published ;  but  the  **  enormous "  spread  of  canvas  that  she 
Cmaily  has^  will  doubtless  give  her — if  not,  as  Dr.  Boynton  says, 
the  utmost  speed  attainable  by  vessels  under  sail " — yet  a  very 
gh  speed ;  and  she  easily  out-sailed  all  the  iron-clads  in  thej 
|tuidion  during  the  Autumn  cruise.  Her  resemblance  in  sail*' 
to  ships  that  have  succeeded  so  well,  places  her  satisfactory 
icrformance  under  sail  almost  beyond  doubt ;  and  it  is  interesting 
know  that  she  proves  very  handy  and  steady  as  well  as  speedy. 
With  respect  to  her  annament,  the  only  fear  is  that  she  is  toa 
poircrful,  for  she  has  a  battery  of  nine  inch  twelve-ton  guns, 
tiirowing  as  heavy  a  broadside  as  the  iron-clad  frigate  Bdlcrophon^ 
ind  would  blow  any  unarmoured  ship  belonging  to  our  own  or  any 
Wher  navy  almost  **  out  of  the  water,"  Her  coal  supply  is,  as  it 
fras  intended  to  be,  excellent,  and,  in  proportion  to  her  rate  of 
consumption,  is  very  large — in  fact,  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
kai  of  her  American  ri\^ls.  In  all  these  respects,  therefore,  she 
not  (all  much  short  of  the  hmu  idiot  of  a  swift  cruiser. 
^edy  under  sail  or  steam ;  capable  of  keeping  the  sea  for  a  long 
riod,  and  of  economising  her  fuel ;  able  to  overhaul  nearly  evciy 
Vessel  afloat;  more  than  a  match  for  any  unarmoured  ship;  and 
fleet  enough  to  avoid  a  conflict "  with  any  iron-clad,  the  Inconstant 
^  a  vessel  which  reflects  credit  upon  her  designers,  and  is  a  valuable 
*ddition  to  our  navy. 

Although  not  strictly  connected  with  the  subject  with  which  we 
^vt  been  dealing,  it  may  be  interesting  to  call  attention  to  the  con- 
'W  between  the /«rt7«j/<j/// and  the  Belt^rophon—^^  one  a  typical 
^'^^wmoujcd  ship,  and  the  other  a  typical  iron-clad — as  a  verygood  idea 
*3l  thus  be  gained  of  the  sacrifices  that  must  be  made  in  order  to  reach 
€itremely  high  speed  of  the  cruiser.  The  Imonstant  is  more  than 
feet  longer,  yet  six  feet  narrower,  than  tlie  Bdlerophon ;  so  that 
•*<>Dgridc  the  trim,  sharp  cruiser,  the  iron  clad  looks  dumpy  and 
dsome.  Although  so  much  shorter,  the  Btlkrophon  weighs 
;cr  about  one-third  as  much  again  as  the  Inconstant — a  differ- 
of  neafly  2000  tons  existing,  of  which  more  than  one-half  is  put 
protective  armour.  The  two  ships  have  engines  of  the  same 
iial  power  and  have  almost  identical  armaments  ;  so  xVv^X  ^^ 
lotighly  say  that  2000  rons  of  carrying-poweT  \s  t\\e  pnce  ^v^Vft. 
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order  to  pass  from  an  iron -dad,  protected  with  six-iisch  annour ; 
steaming  fourteen  knots  per  hour,  to  an  unarmotired  ship  stea 
sixteen  and  a  half  knots  per  hour.     In  5tean\  propulsion,  Xi\x\%i 
U  dernier  fas  qui  ctuii, 

A  few  remarks  respecting  our  other  two  cruisers  wiU  sufiice. 
are  now  nearly  ready  for  sea,  and  are  being  completed  at  Portsmcwatli 
where  one    of  them,  the  I'o/age^  has  been   recently  tried  on 
measured  miJc,  and  attained  a  speed  exceeding  15  knots  perl 
They  arc  much  smaller  than  either  the  Jnconsiant  or  the  IVampan^ 
being  only  a  liitic  over  2300  ions  burden — in  fact  are  fast  cor 
canying  all  their  guns  on  the  upper  deck,  instead  of  being 
like  the  Inconstant.     In  structural  arrangements,  fineness  of  i 
high  speed  under  steam,  and  great  sail-power,  they  resemble  ] 
larger  ship,  the  prime  diiference,  irrespective  of  size,  consisliq 
the  character  of  their  annaments.     It  has  already  been  stated  I 
the  armament  of  the  Incomtant  was  regulated  by  that  intend 
have  been  carried  by  the  American  cruisers,  and  it  is  this  fact  j 
which  can  justify  such  a  heavy  armament  having  been  given  to] 
since  she  could  scarcely  hope  to  do  more  than  "  show  her  heels  ^ 
an  armoured  ship.     The  Volage  and  Active  have  been  armed 
with  a  view  to  their  special  service  as  rapid  steam  privateers 
with  the  intention  of  fighting  heavily-armed  iron-clad  ships.    H^ 
they  only  carry  6l-ton  guns  instead  of  12-ton  guns;  but  wheal 
speak  of  their  armament  in  this  way,  we  only  deal  \^7th  it  relaU| 
to  the  heavier  guns  now  carried  on  shipboard,  for  the  6|  ton 
much   more   powerful    than   the   68-ponnder,  which   was  our 
powerful  naval  gun  ten  years  ago,  and  which  was  then  consid 
unnecessarily  heavy  for  use   on   the   broadside,  since   32-pottn 
could  smash  in  the  side  ofaw^ood  ship.     It  should  be    *  *  ' 
that  from  what  is  known  of  the  guns  actually  carried  by  ti 
cruisers,  and  the  speeds  at  which  they  can  proceed,  it  appears 
our  vessels,  though  smaller,  could  venture  to  engage  their  rivals; 
superior  speed  enabling  them  to  take  up  any  position  they 
desire,  say  at  long  range,  and  to  severely  damage  their  less  ac 
foes*     On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  their  lighter  armame 
quite  heavy  enough  for  all  the  purposes  these  ships  have  to  se 
and  for  privateering  service,  which  after  all  is  tlieir  special  vocatJ^ 
their  armament  is  more  powerfiil  than  it  need  be,  while  that  of  Aj 
Incmsfani  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  necessities  of  the  case    B 
^Jmbama  was  not  wanting  in  gun-power,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  uaB 
fter  fight  with  the  Kmrsage  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  its  sufficiei 
yet  it  consisted  only  of  one  6S-pounder,  one  lao-pounder  Blakcly 
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\f    in  Yiew  of  all  the  fiicts,  however,  we  are  of  opiftTon  that 

ler  and  more  lightly-armed  cruiser  of  the  fWr/^v  t)^e  will,  in 
war,  be  found  to  do  better  service,  proportionately  to  the 
their  maintenance,  than  the  Inconstant ;  and  in  adding  to  the 
of  these  vessels  we  trust  the  smaller  type  will  be  conformed 
ually  as  in  time  of  peace  these  ships  will  be  capable  of 
ng  economically  the  distant  and  cruising  services  now  under- 
'  wood  ships, 

lets  set  forth  in  this  article  show  that  although  the  Americans 
iray  in  the  construction  of  these  swift  cruisers,  and  are  still 
ably  ahead  of  us  as  far  as  numbers  only  are  concerned,  wc 
^ve  them  in  the  quality  and  success  of  our  ships,  a  fact  which 
\  mainly  to  the  superiority  of  our  engines  and  of  our  method 
meting  the  hulls.  There  seems  no  immediate  prospect  of 
llUng  the  number  of  these  ships  completed  in  America,  but 
iKless  to  be  regretted  as  we  possess  in  our  sea-going  iron- 
■cription  of  force  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  American 
By  of  these  vessels,  as  we  have  said,  being  faster  under 
1^  most  of  the  American  cruisers,  and  having  besides  con- 
Hkil'power.  Should  war  ever  break  out  between  this  country 
Bca,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  our  having  to  deal  with 
kKlad  fleet,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  consist  almost  ex- 
^  of  monitors;  but,  these  being  retained  on  the  coast  in 
sr  waters  than  most  of  our  ironclads  couJd  enter,  our  ships 
lave  to  deal  mainly  with  their  unarmoured  cruisers.  These 
>r  a  time  make  some  havoc  amongst  our  merchant  ships ;  yet 

ag  w#>    gKr»fM    liavA    »h#i  full    r>/\fntnanH    ^f  th<*    g#>a    Kv  wiAgitt 


Love  Immortal. 


HE  mora  breaks  on  a  thousand  hills; 
But  all  the  glory  of  the  mora, 
^  Since  I  was  left  on  earth  forlorn. 

No  more  to  me  sweet  peace  distils. 

The  snow  a  shroud  of  beauty  weaves 
For  last  year's  flowers  ;  the  wizard  earth 
Hath  lost  the  secret  of  its  birth. 

Dead  with  the  dying  of  the  leaves. 

I  walk  among  the  silent  fields, 
Which  once  a  footstep  trod  with  mine, 
But  now  a  memory  pure,  divine, 

Is  all  to  me  the  prospect  yields. 

The  snows  have  fallen  on  my  head ; 
My  cup  is  flowing  to  the  brim 
With  sorrow,  and  these  eyes  are  dim 

With  constant  weeping  for  the  dead. 

Dead  !  Dead  !  Nay,  that  shall  never  be, 
For  every  star  that  lights  the  sky, 
And  darkness  doth  beautify, 

Proclaims  her  immortality. 

Sleep  on,  beloved,  till  above 

I  fly  to  meet  thee,  heart  to  heart ; 
And  from  the  throne  of  God  shall  dart 

Eternal  summer  on  our  love ! 


PLAUSE,  Calls,  and  Encores. 


LAYERS,  after  all/'  averred  Hazlitt,  "have  little 
reason  to  complain  of  their  hard-earned,  short-lived 
popularity.  One  thunder  of  applause  from  pit^  boxes, 
and  gallery  is  equal  to  a  whole  immortality  of  posthw- 
kmc.*'  Nevertheless,  the  transitory  nature  of  an  actor's  rewards 
(endmes  stirred  regret  and  commiseration.  Shakspeare,  as  we 
w,  makes  sympathetic  mention  of  the  poor  player, 

**  That  itruU  and  frcti  his  hour  upon  the  siagt^ 
And  then  is  heard  no  more" 

tick,  in  his  prologue  to  the  "Clandestine   Marriage/'  states 
iy.- 

**The  painter  dead,  yet  slill  he  cliAnns  the  eye, 

I  While  England  lives  his  fame  can  never  die  ; 

But  he  who  &tnits  his  hour  upoQ  the  stage, 
Can  scarce  extend  bis  fame  for  half  an  age; 
Nor  pen  nor  pencil  can  the  actor  save— 
The  art  and  artist  share  one  common  grave." 
in    his    **  Apology/'    laments    mellifluously,    **that    the 
fitary  beauties  flowing  from  an  harmonious  elocution  cannot, 

f;  of  poetry,  be  their  own  record ;  that  the  animated  graces 
tor  can  live  no  longer  than  the  instant  breath  and  motion 
mts  them  ;  or,  at  least,  can  but  faintly  glimmer  through  the 
or  imperfect  attestation  of  a  few  surviving  spectators/*  And 
t,  himself,  notwithstanding  his  dictum  on  the  subject  above  set 
M  placed  on  record  certain  expressions  of  tenderness  for  the 
B^^^^^^^^^  g'ory.  **  When  an  author  dies  it  is  no  matter,  for 
As  remain.  WTien  a  great  actor  dies,  there  is  a  void  produced 
ety,  a  gap  which  requires  to  be  filled  up.  The  literary  amateur 
dd  emplo>Tnent  for  his  time  in  reading  old  authors  only,  and 
X  his  entire  spleen  in  scouting  new^  ones ;  but  the  lover  of  the 

fiot  amuse  himself  in  his  solitary  fastidiousness  by  sitting  to 
play  got  op  by  the  departed  ghosts  of  first-rate  actors ;  or 
itented  with  the  perusal  of  a  collection  of  old  playbills  :  he  may 
ck,  but  he  must  go  to  see  Kean,  and,  in  his  own  defence. 
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must  admire,  or  at  least  tolerate,  what  he  sees,  or  stay  away  agaimt 
his  will"  Hazlitt,  it  may  be  noted,  was  evidently  writing  under  Ae 
impression  that  at  no  time  would  the  stage  be  left  without  the  support 
of  players  of  the  Garrick  or  Kean  class.  If  he  had  survived  until  ov 
present  years  of  grace,  it  would  have  become  a  question  with  him  hot 
far  he  could  admire  or  tolerate  the  condition  of  the  modem  stage; 
he  might  even  be  driven  to  accept  the  alternative  he  himself  siqggesISi 
and  stay  away  from  our  theatres  altogether,  only  with  his  will  latfio 
than  against  it,  in  common  with  a  very  considerable  section  of 
society. 

An  actor,  in  regard  to  the  honours  of  his  profession,  considerd 
apart  from  its  commercial  results,  occupies  the  position  of  one  who 
has  invested  his  whole  fortune  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  tenninathig 
at  his  decease,  and  who  has  become  entitled,  therefore,  to  a  laiger 
income  than  accrues  to  the  man  able  to  lay  up  treasure,  and  to 
provide  for  and  bequeath  property  to  posterity.  The  player  can  be 
rewarded  only  by  the  applause  afforded  him  during  the  continuance 
of  his  theatrical  career,  and  it  is  right,  therefore,  that  such  applaoK 
should  fully  correspond  with  and  be  adequate  to  his  meritSL  Tte 
thunders  of  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery,  are  evoked  by  his  o\vti  efforts,  are 
magnified  and  multitudinous  echoes,  as  it  were,  of  his  indiridul 
s[)eech ;  and  when  he  "  is  heard  no  more,"  they,  also,  are  silenced. 
Although  it  may  be  that 

**  In  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men 
After  a  wcU-graccd  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  follows  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  teiUous," — 

still,  it  is  certain,  no  more  plaudits  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  "wel 
graced,"  and  in  time  the  tedious  prattler  will  be  surely  awarded  !i 
due  share  of  recognition  and  favour.  The  retired  actor  can  orifr 
console  himself  with  the  memory  of  his  old  by-gone  triumph 
for  certainly  he  can  triumph  no  more.  The  shadow  of  an  inevitabte 
neglect  falls  upon  him.  A  king  has  come  to  reign  who  does  not  know 
Joseph — who,  indeed,  has  never  had  the  chance  of  knoiiving  him.  A 
new  public  is  delighting  to  honour  new  players.  He  suffers  not  *> 
much  from  the  world's  fickleness, — though  something  might  be  oigrfi 
perhaps,  on  this  head — as  from  its  sheer  ignorance  of  his  mcriti 
What,  then,  can  an  old  actor  do  but  die?  It  is  true  that  a  portrrft 
or  t^'o  of  him  may  remain  extant,  for  the  consideration  of  the  curioo* 
From  this  the  younger  students  of  theatrical  history,  if  such  students 
should  arise,  may  gather,  if  they  will,  something  of  what  manner  oif 


mitm  and  solace,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  somewftat  latigoed 
less  band  of  juvenile  auditors,  in  rather  garrulous,  and  perhaps 
>lly  accurate  accounts  of  his  merits  and  achievements ;  but 
ese  tales  are  told,  and  the  tellers  of  them  are  mule  for  ever — 
mains  ?  It  will  be  much  if  his  name  abides  for  a  brief  term 
Imiods,  and  to  effect  even  thai  it  will  be  necessary  for  some 
jrtality  of  the  stage  to  be  constantly  renewing  and  deepening 
:nption  on  his  tombstone.  The  rest  is  indeed,  death — the 
silence  and  mere  oblivion. 

m  audience  thunder  for  him  then,  while  they  may,  and  may 
Oder  ever  sound  in  his  ears  as  harmoniously  as  possible.  But 
B^  plaudits  of  the  public  may  be  as  noisy  as  thunder,  as  a 
^re  also  as  short- lived.  Calm  soon  succeeds  the  tempest ; 
kthy  quickly  follows  enthusiasm.  Still,  they  are  the  player*s 
Or  only  his  due»  for  indeed  they  are  as  necessary  to  him  as  the 

rhes.  Applause  is  not  only  his  recompense ;  it  is  also  his 
Instances  have  been  known  of  an  actor  deliberately 
Bg  his  audience  that  if  they  did  not  applaud  he  could  not  act 
for  them.  Henderson  was  wont  to  say  that  no  actor  could 
I  well  unless  he  was  systematically  flattered  both  on  and  off 
[e :  an  exaggeration,  no  doubt,  which  had  yet  its  basis  of  truth, 
udience  is  in  no  humour  to  applaud,  it  will  frequently  result 
t  actor  will  find  himself  in  no  humour  to  act,  while  on  the 
and,  let  the  spectators  show  themselves  quick  to  appreciate 
fiftur.  if^  hp  pnlf rtaltiftfi.  ami  th**  nlavfer^  thoagh  h£i  nmv  hav 
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necessity  of  calling  on  the  chief  patrons  of  the  tbeatje»  to  i 
them  that  the  actor  was  chagrined  at  their  coolness,  and  could  woL^ 
play  nearly  so  well  as  in  London,  JJublin,  and  EdtnbuTgh.  Tlie  ^ 
playgoers  took  the  hint,  and  on  Woodward's  next  peifonnance  ] 
delighted  him  with  the  enthusiasm  of  their  applause*     Liston  I 
applause,  of  whatever  kind,  so  necessary  and  grateful,  that  he  i 
liked  to  see  even  a  small  dog  wag  his  tail  in  approbation 
proceedings. 

The  system  of  calling,  or  recalling,  a  favourite  perfor 
now  appears  lo  be  established  in  our  theatres,  is  of  for 
and  was  first  instituted  in  London  at  the  Xtahan  Opera  Houie 
is  the  highest  ambition  of  the  opera-singers^ike  the  Methodists 
have  a  cali^^  says  Parke,  the  oboe-player,  in  his  **  Musical  Memo 
published  in  1830 ;  and  he  describes  the  opera  season  of  1824,  ^ 
Rossini  was  director  and  composer  lo  the  King's  Theatre,  and ' 
wife,  Madame  Col  bran  Rossini,  appeared  as  prima  dimna  stiuj. 
Madame  Pasta  and  Madame  Catalani  being  also  engaged  f(4H 
Umited  number  of  nights.  He  relates,  as  something  remarkaB^ 
that  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  after  the  performance  of  Mayer's  "  U 
Fanatico  per  la  Musica,"  Madame  Catalani  **  was  called  far^  wbeii^ 
again  presented  herself,  making  her  obeisance,  amidst  wav 
handkerchiefs  and  tumultuous  applause.'*  Madame  Pasta, 
appearing  as  Desdemona^  "  also  had  a  call  when  the  ctirtain  fell, 
was  brought  back  to  receive  the  reward  due  to  her  distinguid 
talents."  Two  seasons  later  Mr.  Parke  says,  in  reference  to  Madame 
Pasta's  performance  of  Desdemona  : — **  At  the  end  of  the  opera,  by 
desire  of  the  audience,  she  came  forward  once  more  to  receive  thai 
reward  which  is  becoming  so  common  that  it  will  shortly  cease  to  he 
a  mark  of  distinction.*'  And,  two  seasons  after  that,  of  her  appcar^ 
ance  in  **  Tancredi  "  he  writes  : — "  She,  as  usual,  delighted  the  audi^ 
ence ;  and  was,  as  usual^  enthusiastically  applauded.  After  the 
curtain  fell  she  was  called  for,  as  usua/,  lo  go  through  the  ceremonj 
of  being  unmercifully  applauded,"  1 

In  the  non-operatic  theatres  it  is  probable  that  calls  first  camiH 
vogue  when  epilogues  went  out.  Certainly  there  is  not  much  to^ 
said  in  favour  of  the  system  of  delivering  epilogues,  except  that 
perhaps,  in  such  wse,  a  sort  of  relief  was  given  to  the  audience  aitc 
the  performance  of  some  especially  lugubrious  tragedy,  by  de 
strating  to  them  that  the  heroine  they  had  lately  seen  the  victi 
the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  expiring  in  great  agonies  in  front  of  tlic  I 
lights,  was  able  to  trip  on  the  stage  alive  and  well — indeed,  one  1 
almost  say  alive  and  kicking — smiling,  arch,  and  graceful,  to  sf 
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Kore  or  so  of  pertly  comic  lines  in  deprecation  of  censure  of  the  play 
tod  iu  players,  in  entreaty  for  its  favourable  reception,  and  in  recom* 
wcndation  of  "  the  bard  "  who  had  given  it  being.  But  the  epilogue 
has  vanished,  and  tragedy  has  gone  after  it,  and  players  are  now  called 
before  the  curtain,  not  to  assure  those  atnong  the  spectators  who  had 
been  so  vrrought  upon  by  the  cunning  of  the  scene  as  to  entertain 
doubts  whether  the  performers  had  really  survived  their  simulated 
troubles  and  disasters,  but  simply  to  congratulate  them  on  their  suc- 
cess, and  to  express  some  sort  of  gratitude  for  their  exertions.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  urged  against  this  method  of  applauding  the  players, 
then  kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  Sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  the  least  discreet  of  the  audience  indulge  in  calls  rather  for 
ti^eir  own  gratification— by  way  of  pastime  during  the  interval  be- 
tween one  play  and  another — than  out  of  any  strict  consideration  of 
the  abilities  of  the  players ;  and,  having  called  on  one  or  two  deserv- 
iBg  members  of  a  company,  proceed  to  require  the  presence  before 
the  curtain  of  others  who  have  done  little  to  merit  the  compliment. 
Cmiin  play-goers,  indeed,  appear  to  applaud  no  matter  what,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  applauding.  They  regard  the  theatre  as  a  place  to  be 
wjBy  in,  and  for  the  vehement  expression  of  their  own  restless 
nitures.  When  they  cannot  greet  a  player  with  acclamations,  they 
tin  clamorously  deride  a  footman,  or  other  servant  of  the  theatre, 
wb  appears  before  the  foot-lights  with  a  broom,  a  watering-pot,  a 
carpet,  or  other  necessary  of  representation ;  or  they  will  issue 
boisterous  commands  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  orchestra  to  **  strike 
Of»"and  a0brd  an  interlude  of  music  To  these  of  the  audience  it 
«  almost  painful  that  a  theatre  should  be  peaceful,  or  a  stage  vacant  * 
»>ther  than  this  should  happen,  they  would  prefer,  if  it  coidd  pos- 
fiblybc  contrived,  and  they  were  acquainted  with  his  name,  that 
tl»c  caU'boy  or  the  prompter  should  be  called  for  and  congratulated 
"pon  the  valuable  aid  he  had  furnished  to  the  performance. 

Calls  in  the  middle  of  an  act,  or  interruptive  of  the  illusion  of  a 
'^ftficntation,  arc  wholly  reprehensible,  and  should  be  suppressed  as 
strenuously  as  possible.  It  was  with  this  view  the  managers  of  the 
jf^tre  Royal  at  Dresden  recently  forbade  the  performers  to  accept 
^  before  the  termination  of  an  act,  as  **  the  practice  interrupted 
*^ 'progress  of  the  action  on  the  stage,*'  and  respectfully  requested 
^'»e  audience  to  abstain  from  such  demands  in  future. 

Writing  in  1830,  Mr.  Parke  describes  the  custom  of  encoring  per- 
'^^rmcrs  as  a  prerogative  that  had  been  exercised  by  the  public  for 
'^^rc  than  a  century  5  and  says,  with  some  justice,  that  it  originated 
'^^^  from  self-love  in  the  audience  than  from  gratitude  to  those  who 
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had  afTorded  them  pl^ksnre.    He  considered,  howeverj  that  encoring 
had  done  service  upon  the  whole,  by  exciting  emulation,  and  stimu- 
lating singers  to  extracrdinajy  exertion  ;  and  that  though,  in  many 
instances,  it  destroyed  the  iilusion  of  the  scene,  it  had  become  so 
fixed  that,  in  spite  even  of  the  burlesque  of  encoring  Lard  GrhzUt 
dying  song  in  Fielding's  **Tom  Thumb,"  it  continued  to  prevail  a$ 
much  as  ever.     He  notes  it  as  curious  tliat,  "  in  calling  for  a  Tepeti- 
tion,  the  audiences  of  the  French  and  English  theatres  should  each 
have  selected  a  word  fonning  no  part  of  their  respective  languages — 
the  fom^er  making  use  of  the  Latin  word,  bis ;  and  the  latter  the 
French  word,  ettcorcr     Double  encores,  we  gather  from  the  same 
authority,  first  occurred  in  England,  at  the  Opera  House,  during  the 
season  of  1 808,  when  Madame  Catalan!  was  compelled  to  sing  three 
times  one  of  her  songs  in  the  comic  opera,  ''^  La  Freschetana."    As 
none  of  the  great  singers,  her  predecessors — Mara,  Banti,  Grassinii 
and  Billington — had  ever  received  a  similar  compliment,  this  appeared 
extraordinary,  until  the  fact  oozed  out  that  Catalani,  as  part  of  her 
engagement,  had   stipulated  for  the   privilege  of  ending  into  the 
house  fifty  orders  on  each  night  of  her  performance.     After  this  db» 
CO  very  double  encores  ceased  for  a  time  at  the  King's  Theatre  ;  but 
the  system  re-appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  by  way  of  compliment  to 
Braham,  each  time  the  great  tenor  sang  the  favourite  pollaca  in  the 
opera  of  **  The  Cabinet ;"  and  subsequently  like  honours  were  paid  to 
Sinclair  upon  his  return  from  Italy.     Until  then,  it  would  seem,  Mr. 
Sinclair  had  been  well  satisfied  with  one  encorCj  and  exceedingly 
anxious  that  smaller  favour  should,  on   no  account,  be  withheld 
from  him.     Wlien  he  played  the  part  of  Don  Carlos,  in  the  opera  rf 
**  The  Duenna,"  he  was  disappointed  witli  the  measure  of  applause 
bestowed  upon  his  efforts,  and  complained  that  the  obbligato  cadenza 
— ^which  Mr.  Parke  had  time  out  of  mind  played  on  the  oboe,  in  the 
symphony  of  the  song,  "  Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed,** — ^inter- 
fered with  the  effect  of  his  singing,  and  that  the  applause  which  w^ 
obtained  by  the  cadenza  deprived  him  of  his  encore.     Accordingly 
he  requested  that  the  cadenza  might  be  suppressed.     "Thougji    ^ 
thought  this  a  mean  and  silly  application,"  says  Mr.  Parke,  **I  cott^ 
plied  with  it,  and  never  interfered  with  his  encores  afterwards.** 

.  must  be  said  for  Sinclair,  however,  that  encores  had  come  to  be 
garded  as  tests  of  a  singer's  merits,  and  that  a  re^ngagement  nt  %t^ 
theatre  sometimes  depended   upon  this  demonstration   of  pul>l»^ 
approval.     At  Vauxhall  Gardens,  indeed,  the  manager — "  who  1 
not,"  says  Mr.  Parke,  **  a  musical  luminary  '* — ^fonned  hb  opinion    ^ 

the  capacities  of  his  singers  from  the  report  of  a  person  appointed  t*' 
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XX  the  Tiumber  of  encores  obtained  by  each  during  the  season. 
The  singere  who  had  received  the  most  encores  were  forthwith  re- 
engaged for  the  next  year.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  system 
was  not  found  to  be  completely  satisfacto^)^  The  inferior  vocalists, 
stimulated  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  engagements,  took  care  to  circu- 
late orders  jtidtctously  among  their  friends,  with  instructions  as  to  the 
songs  that  were  to  be  particuUdy  applauded  ;  and  it  frequently 
restilted  that  the  worst  performers,  if  the  most  artful  manoeuvrers, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  poll  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  re-engaged 
orcr  the  heads  of  superior  artists,  and  greatly  to  the  ultimate  detri- 
mexit  of  the  concern.  In  reference  to  this  system  of  obtaining 
encores,  Mr.  Parke  cautiously  observes  :  **  Without  presuming  to 
msinu;ite  that  it  was  surreptitiously  introduced  into  our  English 
theatres,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  after  fort)'^  years*  experience 
in  theatrical  tactics,  that  it  would  not  be  difficulty  through  a  judicious 
distribution  of  determined  forcers  m  various  parts  of  a  theatre,  with 
Herculean  hands  and  stentorian  voices,  to  achieve  that  enviable  dis- 
tinction," Possibly  the  reader,  bearing  in  mind  certain  great  successes 
and  double  and  treble  encores  of  our  own  time,  may  confirm,  from  his 
own  experience,  Mr.  Parke's  opinions  and  suggestions  in  this  respect. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  theatre  of  the  last  centur}'  that  although  the 
atidience  were  at  liberty  to  demand  the  presence  of  an  actor  upon 
the  stage,  particularly  with  a  view  of  his  giving  an  explanation  of  any 
matter  in  which  he  had  offended  themj  this  privilege  did  not  extend 
to  the  case  of  any  one  connected  nith  the  theatre  other  than  in  a 
Wstnonic  capacity.  Thus,  when  in  the  year  1744  a  serious  riot 
OcoiTTcd  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  relative  to  the  excessive  charges 
made  for  admission  to  an  old  entertainment— it  being  understood 
thai  for  new  entertainments  it  was  permissible  to  raise  the  prices — 
**  the  manager  [Mr.  Fleetwood]  was  called  for  by  the  audience  in 
iWl  ciy ;  but,  not  being  an  actor,  he  pleaded  his  privilege  of  being 
«cinpced  from  appearing  on  the  stage  before  them,  and  sent  them 
^iw^  by  one  of  the  performers  that  he  was  ready  to  confer  wth  any 
persons  Uiey  should  depute  to  meet  him  in  his  own  room.  A  depu^ 
tatfon,  accordingly,  went  from  the  pit»  and  the  house  patiently  waited 
tiieir  tetum/' 

At  this  time,  no  doubt,  the  actor  laboured  under  certain  social 
^fisadvantages ;  and  the  manager  who  did  not  act,  however  insigni- 
■feuit  a  person  otherwise,  was  generally  regarded  as  enjoying  a  more 
*^teiilied  position  than  that  occupied  by  the  most  eminent  of  per- 
"^'niieii.  In  time,  of  course^  the  status  of  the  actor  improveiS,  aitvd  Vv^ 
^^tgrcw  the  supposititious  degmdaiion  attaching  to  \v\^  exerc\^^  ol 
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his   profession.      \Vc  ha\^  lived   to  see   composers,   authors,  siiul^ 
even  scene-painters  summoned  before  the  footlights,  nothing  loth, 
apparently,  to  accept  this  public  recognition  of  their  merits, 
these  are  innovations  of  quite  recent  date.     In  a  reputable  lib 
and  critical  journal,*  of  thirty-five  years  back,  appears  an  account  i 
the   production   at   the    English   Opera   House   (now  the  Lyo 
Theatre)  of  the  opera  of  **  Nourjahad,"  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  ] 
J.  Loder*  of  Bath,  then  described  as  the  leader  of  the  the 
orchestra  there,  and  the  son  and    successor  of  Mr,   Lodcr,  wb 
talents  as  a  musician  had  been  long  known  in  that  city,  and  at  t 
Philharmonic  and  other  concerts.     Much  praise  is  awarded  to  1 
work,  and  then  we  find  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  The  silly  practice  of  calling  for  a  favourite  actor  at  the  end  of  af 
was  upon  tliis  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  extended  to  a  comp 
and  Mr  E  J.  Loder  was  produced  upon  the  stage  to  make  hisl 
As  the  chance  portion  of  the  audience  could  not  possibly  be  aware  t 
a  gentleman  so  little  known  in  London  was  present,   it  would  had 
betrayed  less  of  the  secrets  of  the  prison  house,  if  this  bit  of  nons 
had  not  been  preconcerted  by  injudicious  and  over  zealous  fric 
The  turn  of  successful  authors  will,  we  suppose,  come  next;  and,  th 
fore,  such  of  them  as  are  not  actors  had  better  take  a  few  lessons  i 
bowing  over  the  lamps  and  be  ready*     We  know  some  half  do» 
whom  this  process  would  cause  to  shake  in  their  shoes  more  vehe- 
mently than  even  the  already  accumulated  anxieties  of  a  first  night* 

The  critic  was,  in  some  sort,  a  seer.  The  turn  of  the  authon 
arrived  in  due  course,  some  years  since,  although  history  has  do* 
been  careful  to  record  the  name  of  the  first  English  dramatist  who 
appeared  before  the  curtain  and  bowed  "  over  the  lamps,**  How 
far  the  accomplishment  of  this  proceeding  is  attended  by  shaking  m 
the  shoes,  is  preluded  by  lessons  in  the  art  of  deportment,  or  adds 
to  the  anxieties  of  a  first  representation,  must  be  left  for  some  sue* 
ccssful  playwright  to  reveal 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  calling  for  the  author  is  also  of  foreign 
origin.  The  first  dramatist  called  before  the  curtain  in  Fiance 
was  Voltaire,  after  the  production  of  '^Merope;*'  the  second  w» 
Marmontel,  after  the  rei)res€ntation  of  his  tragedy  of  "  DioDy»y&*' 
More  than  a  century  ago  the  author  of  a  **  Letter  to  Mr.  Gar- 
rick  "  observed  that  it  was  then  usual  in  France  for  the  audience 
of  a  new  and  well-approved  tragedy  to  summon  the  author  before 
them  that  he  might  personally  receive  the  tribute  of  public  appfO^ 
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batiofi  due  to  his  talents.  '*  Nothing  like  this/'  he  writes,  "ever 
ha^ppened  in  England."  **  And,  I  may  say,  never  will,'*  commented 
ihe  author  ofa  reply  to  the  letter,  with  more  confidence  than  cor- 
rectness of  prophecy.  Further,  he  writes,  **  I  know  not  how  iax  a 
French  audience  may  carry  their  complaisance,  but,  were  I  in  the 
author^s  case,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  civility  of  an 
English  pit  or  gallery  ....  Suppose  that  every  play  that  is  offered 
should  be  received,  and  suppose  that  some  one  of  them  should 
happen  to  be  damned,  might  not  an  English  audience  on  this  occa- 
sion call  for  the  author,  not  to  partake  of  their  applause,  indeed,  but 
to  rccei%*c  the  tokens  of  their  displeasure  ? ''  Fears  in  this  respect 
have  been  proved  groundless,  however  When  a  play  is  condemned, 
the  actors  and  the  manager  may  suffer,  and  be  subjected  sometimes  to 
very  considerable  affront ;  but  the  public  wrath  is  not  visibly  inflicted 
tipofi  the  author.  He  is  \tft  to  the  punishment  of  his  reflections  and 
his  disappointed  hopes.  Certainly  he  incurs  no  bodily  risk  from  the 
tadvility  of  the  pit  or  gallery.  But  the  old  violent  method  of  con- 
donning  a  play  is  nearly  out  of  vogue.  The  offending  work  is  now 
\dk  to  expire  of  inanition,  as  it  were.  Empty  benches  and  a  void 
treasury  are  found  to  be  efficacious  means  of  convincing  a  manager 
that  he  has  failed  in  his  endeavour  to  entertain  the  public 

For  some  time  the  successful  author,  yielding  to  the  demand  that 

he  should  appear  personally  before  the  audience,  was  content  to 

•*  bow  his  acknowledgments  " — for   so  the  proceeding  is  generally 

dcscribed^ — from  a  private  box.     It  was  felt,  however,  that  this  was 

fcul  a  half  measure.     He  could  be  seen  by  a  portion  of  the  audience 

only.     From  the  private  box  to  the  stage  was  but  a  step,  and  the 

opinion  prevailed  that  if  he  was  to  appear  at  all,  he  must  manifest 

Ittmsclf  thoroughly,  and  allow  the  whole  house  a  fair  opportunity  of 

incwing  him.     Still  it  should  be  understood  that  it  is  at  the  option 

of  the  dramatist  to  present  himself  publicly  or  to  remain  in  private, 

^  lca%*e  the  audience  to  form  such  conjectures  as  may  occur  to 

*l>€m  coDccming  the  nature  of  his  physical  aspect-     The  public  have 

00  more  real  right  to  insist  on  the  dramatic  author's  crossing  the 

•^e  than  to  require  that  a  successful  poet,  or  novelist,  or  historian, 

*«*ll  remain  on  view  at  his  publisher's  for  a  specified  time  after  the 

Production  of  his  latest  work.     It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  this,  be- 

^■"••t  a  litde  scene  that  occurred  a  short  time  since  in  a  London 

'^^•tre  shows  some  misapprehension  on  the  subject  in  the  minds  of 

^**Wn  of  the  public,     A  successful  play  had  been  produced  by  a 

^U'biown  writer,  who  was  called  for  in  the  usual  manner  at  the 

^'•^doiion  of  the  performance.     The  stage-managei  exv^3M\^i\  ^^ 
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noQ-ftppeamDce  of  the  autbor,^ — he  was  not  in  ihe  house.  Tbereup 
an  angry  gentleman  stood  up  in  the  pit,  and  demanded  **  \\1ty  i 
he  here  I    He  was  here  during  the  performance,  because  I  saw  hin 
The  stage-manager  could  only  repeat  that  the  dramatist  was  not  ih 
in  the  theatre.      **  But   he  never  appears   when   he's   called  foi 
cried  the  complainant;    and  he  proceeded  to  mention  instances | 
support  of  his  statement,  the  stage-manager  being  detained  upon  \ 
stage  some  time  during  the  progress  of  his  argument.     The 
pathics  of  the  house  appeared  to  be  altogether  with  the  expostu 
and  the  notion  that  the  author  had  any  right  to  please  himself  ia  I 
matter  failed  to  obtain  countenance.     Upon  a  subsequent  occ 
indeed,  the  author  in  question — another  of  his  w^orks  having  1 
given  to  the  suge— thought  it  prudent  to  comply  with  the 
demand,  and,  though   with  evident  reluctance,    presenteil  hin 
before  the  footlights,  to  be  inspected  by  his  admirers  and  to  rco 
their  congratulations.    He  yielded  to  a  tyranny  he  was  quite  justiS 
in  resisting.     Other  authors,  though  whether  or  not  from  unwillifl 
ness  to  appear  can  hardly  be  aflirmed,  have  forebome  to  attend 
first  representation  of  their  plays,  and  the  audience  have  been  \ 

pelled  to  be  content  with  the  announcement^ — *'  Mr. is  ab 

from  London."  Sometimes  particulars  are  supplied*  and  hap 
Mn  — —  is  stated  to  be  "  probably,  at  that  precise  moment,  cnjt^jr 
his  cigar  upon  the  esplanade  at  Brighton,"  it  being  added, 
"  intelligence  of  the  triumphant  reception  of  his  new  play  shall  1 
forthwith  despatched  to  him  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph." 

After  the  calling  on  of  authors  came  the  calling  on  of  sec 
painters,      (Are  we,  with  due  regard  for  the  existing  state  of  1 
dranm,  to  say,  with  Mr.  Fechter  in  "The  Duke's  Motto,"  •"after  I 
lacqueys,  tlie  masters  "  ?)    But  of  late,  with  the  help  of  much  saluU 
criticism  on  the  subject,  a  disposition  has  arisen  to  check  this 
preposterous  method  of  acknowledging  the  merits  of  a  worthy 
who  should  be  satisfied  with  learning  from  the  wings  or  the  back)^ 
the  stage  the  admiration  excited  by  their  achievements^  and  to 
sider  themselves  in  such  wise  as  sufficiently  rewarded.     If  they  i 
to  appear  between  their  scenes  and  the  public,  why  not  also 
costumiers  and  the  gas-fitters,  and  the  numberless  other  contribu 
to  theatrical  success  and  glory  ?     Indeed,  as  a  rule,  the  apph 
calls,  and  encores  of  the  theatre  are  honours  to  be  conferred^ 
singers  and  actors  only,  are  their  rightful  and  peculiar  property,  { 
should  hardly  be  diverted  from  them  or  shared  witli  others,  upon  \ 
pretence  whatever, 

DurroN  Cooi 


PROPOSE  a  Society*     There  are  a  hundred  reasons  why 
it  should  have  an  immediate  and  a  signal  success.     I  pro- 
pose it  at  this  season  of  the  year,  because  it  is  the  time  when 
the  holidays  are  in   full  flow ;  holidays  being,   if  you  will 
tteduce  them  to  their  simple  elements,  the  pennission  to  do  pretty 
1  as  you  please.     Freedom  from  the  chain  ;  the  loosing  of  "  the 
>  of  the  tongue  ;  '*   the  silence  of  tlie  overseer  ;    the  lock  upon 
the  school-room  door ;   the  dropped  apron  ;   the  closed  desk ; — are 
holiday  marks.     The  song  says^  "  the  bow  must  be  sometimes  loose/* 
The  dog  must  be  unleashed  ;  the  man  must  go  free.     Not  only  the 
wi^l  who  has  ten  hours'  work  per  diem ;   the  statesman  who  dozes 
ttax^gh  the  long  debates  ;   the  man  who  keeps  shop  from  cock-crow 
to  wnsct    These  are  not  the  only,  perhaps  not  the  hardest,  workers. 
Why  did  tJie  Queen  delight  in  her  evenings  at  Highland  inns?   Why 
Ittvc  we  countless  anecdotes  of  kings  and  queens  escaping  to  the 
'*w<iest,  humble  ways  of  life,  to  make  holiday  ?     Because  there  are 
folk  to  whom  coarse  clothes  are  a  delight,  and  the  eggs  and  bacon  of 
1  vilLige  inn,  a  rare  treat.     The  love  of  masquerading  is  only  an 
cxprcision  of  weariness  with  tlie  monotony  of  one*s  actual  condition. 
*^  duchess  revels  in  the  disguise  of  a  milk -maid.  I  can  understand  a 
John  Howard  radiant,  for  an  evening,  in  the  dress  of  Jack  Sheppard ; 
^  4  Princess  Mettemich  happy  under  the  waxlights,  as  a  nun.    The 
^^*laysof  the  people  are  being  (airly  looked  after  now;  but  who  have 
^^hkd  themselves  about  the  vacations  of  the  unfortunate  among  tlie 
'**'faitiiiiate — those  persons  who  never  have  anything  to  do  ? 

It  «  at  the  merriest  time  of  year  they  are  to  be  pitied  most. 
**M€ny  Christmas!"  they  ay  with  scorn — as  well  they  may — for 
"^  AonXd  it  be  meny  Christmas  to  them  ?  Where  is  the  novelty? 
,  ^"0*  them  anything  they  cannot  command  at  any  other  season, 
^ir  children  have  toys  all  the  year  round.  Is  roast  beef  a  novelty? 
/*  |4um-pudding  anything  more  or  less  than  an  elaborately  concocted 
'^^tioD  ?  In  December,  crowds  of  people  are  expectant  ol 
"^Offglk  turkeys,  and  are  enraptured  at  the  sight  of  the  noble  bird  in 
hujnbJe  and  doubtful  company  of  sausages.  The  people  for 
'^Qiiil  claim  jmblic  sympathy  would  as  soon  eal  tW  o\diiS\.  cqOi. 
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out  of  a  neglected  farmyard.  They  have  made  the  acquainuoce  c 
the  turkey  aux  NouUles  and  i\  la  Provm^^^  and  truffh  ^  la  mM 
Toulouse,  They  understand  a  turkey  to  mean  truffles,  or  to  be  at  ] 
rate  dt  tkarlate.  And  why  he  should  not  be,  I  cannot,  1  roust  i 
fess,  fairly  understand*  The  dish  is  easy  enough  ;  delicate,  aod  1 
the  British  palate,  novel  We  can  get  a  bunch  of  fresh  celery  Irtw 
in  this  country  :  spice  is  within  our  reach  :  we  have  stewpans- 
wc  have  a  pinch  of  intelligence  within  the  Queen's  dominions. 
Englishman  who  gets  a  tough  old  turkey  breaks  his  teeth  upon  hioi 
a  Frenchman  stews  him  to  tenderness,  and  flavours  him.  The  turltcj 
is  the  Frenchman*3  dish  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  well  as  i 
Englishman's.  The  difference  is  in  this — that  while  the  Engli 
has  just  skill  enough  to  get  his  turkey  from  Norfolk  to  the  spit ; 
Frenchman  sits  over  his,  and  says,  shall  he  contain  truffles,  or  olivd 
or  chestnuts,  or  even  mushrooms  ?  I  want  to  know  why  a  Norfd 
turkey,  which  reaches  a  middle*class  family  that  does  not  eat  I 
as  worka-day  food,  should  not  be  stuffed  with  sausage  and  chestnul 
Moreover,  why  should  not  the  turkey  be  accompanied  to  tabic  \ffk 
dish  of  fine  celery,  in  the  Provencal  manner  ?  They  who  have  < 
turkey  puree  de  marrms,  or  wth  black  olives,  are  not  en  fUt  \ 
Christmas  comes,  bringing  roast  beef,  and  plain  turkey  with  sau 

The  answer  of  many  vdVi  be,  if  this  thing  content  them  not,  I 
them  go  discontented  ;  but  I  protest  against  the  injustice,  for  they  a 
the  people  who  have  the  fewest  holidays — who  seldom  or  never 
beyond  rules— who  cannot  slip  the  cord.     They  are  to  be  pitied 
Christmas  time,  at  Easter,  at  WTiitsuntide,  when  th^  see  thousan 
about  them  leaping  with  ilelight  because  there  is  a  sprig  of  ho 
aglow  with  berries,  in  the  sirloin.    Pity  the  poor  creatures,  1  beg,  ^ 
remain  confined  in  the  strict  laws  of  their  state,  while  the  chiWfl 
are  romping  about  the  Christmas  trees  of  Clapham  and  Bayswaft 
and  Master  Tommy  has  got  his  vagrant  fingers  in  the  applc-pici 
Camden  Town.    W^hat  is  the  Michaelmas  goose  to  them  ?    Cone 
the  slavery  of  the  gilded  wretch  whose  evening  is  spoiled  by  ( 
failure  of  a  sauce  1     Show  some  commisemtion  to  him  who  xGi 
though  he  ache  with  rheumatism  in  every  limb,  dress  for  his  Ch 
mas  dinner.     Shed  a  tear  upon  the  gouty  man  who  put  on  a  \ 
boot  at  6  RM,,  on  the  25th.     These  slaves  have  no  holiday. 
scoff   and  sneer  and  chafe  over  **  Merry  Christmas/*  for  it  is  : 
festive  time  to  them.     I  have  heard  Christmas  simply  described  1 
just  that  particular  season  of  the  year  "  when  Englishmen  go 
about  beef,  and  believe  themselves  bound  to  laugh  while  they  eat  j 
unscientific  compound,  the  parallel  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  I 


'  sftop*  are  ism  paelted  'mth  !>irds,  this  Januar 
M  is  the  favourite  with  us,  as  with  our  neighbour 
liant,"  the  British  housekeeper  says»  rubbing  his  red  hands, 
sant  and  bread  sauce,  I  take  it,  nothing  can  be  much  finer 
baL"  With  what  a  zest  he  sets-to  on  the  25th,  a  numerous  and 
family  about  him  !  The  roast  pheasant  is  a  treat,  a  Christmas 
and  ever>^body  present  is  free  to  confess  it.  The  expectant 
s  about  the  table  are  accustomed  to  plain  roast  and  boiled. 
&  happy  sight  It  is  a  holiday,  indeed  I  Not  one  of  that 
ever  tasted  Faisan  d  la  SUksienm^  with  the  choucroufe  and 
tters.  None  of  them  want  their  pheasant  pique.  They  are 
*X%  to  qutndUs  aux  iruffes^  or  pheasant  ^  la  Bokhmenm. 
'  Christmas  is  a  mighty  festival ;  and  the  geese  on  Michael- 
ly,  that  come,  en  bourgeois^  with  sage  and  onions,  are  delights. 
other  will  have  no  more  idea  of  dishing  up  the  remains  of  the 
than  she  has  of  a  bird  (i  la  Monglas  ;  but  her  l>oys  will  romp 
the  house,  and  her  girls  will  wear  roses  in  their  checks,  and  all 

Ethat  it  is  a  very  happy  time.     As,  indeed,  it  is,  and  should 
Englaiid,  where  people  so  seldom  stir  themselves  to  put  on 
f  dothes.    Our  neighbours  have  flies  without  number,  and  a 
'     ri  means  laughter,  a  banquet,  and  a  dance.     The  air 
•  eir  laughter.     They   sing  all  the  way  out  and  home. 
Hhest  and  mightiest  among  them  break  out  of  the  stiff  school 
kttMprLd  io  a  downright  manner,  and  romp  and  laugh.  On 
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Their  servants  keep  them  in  order.  There  is  a  circle  round  vliidt 
they  may  move,  and  which,  by  way  of  change,  they  may  cross;  bst 
beyond  which  they  may  not  travel.  They  have  an  eminently  polite 
Christmas  dinner.  You  should  see  the  weaiy  eyes  of  the  host  Ming 
upon  the  plum-pudding.  The  butler  is  as  blase  as  the  rest  \  and,  in 
his  own  mind,  very  much  regrets  that  master  feels  himself  compelled 
to  dine  on  Christmas  day  very  much  as  the  grocer  round  the  comer 
is  dining.  The  ladies  wonder  what  on  earth  can  put  the  housemaids 
in  such  high  spirits.  *' Christmas -day  is  very  much  like  anyotber 
day  to  us,"  say  they ;  '*only  we  are  obliged  to  see  a  monstrous  joint 
of  beef  which  sickens  us,  and  the  children  wiU  have  us  taste  a 
pudding  which  we  hold  in  abhorrence." 

I  pity  these  poor  people,  and  it  is  in  their  favour  I  am  venturing  to 
plead  that  next  Christmas  may  find  them  less  desolate  than  thcf 

were  in  1869. 

"  The  beggars  but  a  common  fate  deplore. 
The  rich  poor  man's  emphatically  poor," 

writes  Cowley.     Compassionate  the  poor  rich,  I  say,  at  all  festive 
seasons  of  the  year,  for  they  bring  no  holiday  to  them.     He  wbo 
talked  about  the  people  to  whom  every  day  was  a  Sunday,  was  a 
superficial  observer  of  the  abject  slaves  of  society;  of  the  unfoitn- 
nates  without  a  want ;  of  the  miserable  wretches  who  are  never  per- 
mitted to  desire  anything  for  five  minutes.     I  beseech  the  fortunate 
reader  to  whom  Christmas  is  a  huge,  long-anticipated  holiday ;  the 
fortunate  one  who  can  joy  in  the  toasting  of  chestnuts  ;  the  lucky  elf 
whose  eyes  beam  over  the  edges  of  a  mince-pie ;  the  favoured  A 
fortune  who  is  robust  enough  to  send  his  plate  up  twice  for  pudding; 
the  wight  of  strong  tooth  who  can  give  a  good  account  of  the  Michael- 
mas drumstick  ; — to  vouchsafe  one  moment's  thought  to  the  plight  d 
the  rich  man  who  sends  the  turkey  aA\'ay  untasted,  his  memory  cany- 
ing  him  back  to  black  olives  !     1  want  to  assemble  some  good  Sama- 
ritans who  will  comfort  him,  and  compel  him  to  be  merry  with  hi* 
happy  poor  fellow-creatures. 

I  propose  to  establish — ^just  as  there  are  Christmas  goosc^uh* 
in  Whitcchapcl,  and  other  quarters  where  the  slender  purses  abide — 
a  Society  for  Promoting  the  Eating  of  Peas  with  the  Knife  o^ 
Christmas  Day.  The  patrons  shall  consist  exclusively  of  persons  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  lifting  peas  to  their  lips  with  their  knife  whenever 
the  peas  present  themselves.  The  society  sliall  be  governed  by  * 
committee  of  people  who  prefer  a  steel  fork.  During  the  sittings  o» 
tlie  committee  every  member  shall  be  bound  to  keep  botli  his  clbo'^ 
firmly  planted  upon  the  table.     The  chairman  shall  wear  his  hat  ai*' 
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blly  pitched  on  the  side  of  his  head.  The  secretary  shall  smoke  a 
1^,  the  aperture  of  the  bowl  downwards.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
kis  aygust  assembly  to  disseminate  among  the  classes  who  are  now 
rmblc  to  enjoy  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  who  have  a  positive 
tesion  for  the  customary  British  fare,  a  new  sensation,  a  Christmas 
bttstom  which  they  shall  be  bound  under  pains  and  penalties  to  observe 
>nly  on  the  25th  of  December  in  each  year. 

This  custom  shall  be  the  conveyance  of  peas  to  the  mouth  with  , 
be  knife,  I  have  selected  peas  for  a  good  reason,  I  think,  viz,^  that 
rwill  be  extremely  difficult  to  get  them.  Now,  I  am  quite  certain 
bat  the  trouble  which  it  costs  a  poor  man  to  obtain  a  roast  and  a 
wdding,  with  nuts  and  oranges  to  follow,  is  half  the  enjoyment, 
rbe  tabic  is  his  field  of  victory.  His  carving-knife,  in  his  sight,  is  a 
nistjf  sword  as  well.  In  the  same  way  the  rich  poor  fellow  who 
amnot  enjoy  Christmas  festivities  as  they  are  regulated  at  present, 
riH  set  to  work  with  eagerness  to  procure  the  dish  of  green  peas, 
Wm  do  you  think  of  Christmas  green-pea  clubs,  with  the  landlords 
f  Mh^rt's  and  Long's  for  treasurers?  There  would  be  a  tussle  in 
lit.  We  should  hear  soon  of  Benevolent  Associations  for  the 
iitribution  of  Christmas  green  peas  among  necessitous  members 
If  the  upper  class.  A  zest  would,  in  short,  be  given  to  the  national 
loliiLiy  among  the  rich  poor  creatures,  whom  the  middle  and  lower 
b«cs  have  so  long  cruelly  left  out  in  the  cold  on  Christmas  day. 

Then  my  committee  would  complete  the  delightful  work  of  charity, 
^BKKild  gratuitously  teach  the  upper  class  to  eat  the  peas,  got 
BRo  much  toil  and  fret,  with  their  knife.  Think,  only  for  a  single 
foment*  of  the  fun  that  would  be  imported  to  the  Christmas  banquet 
•fthc  rich  poor!  The  roasting  of  the  chestnuts  in  the  parlour  behind 
*e  ibop  would  be  as  tame  as  stocking-mending,  to  it.  The  butler 
^M  scarcely  be  able  to  contain  himself. 

I  bive  thrown  out  this  idea  as  an  act  of  duty.  I  have  been  doomed 

lo see 80  much  of  the  dulness  of  Christmas;  and  to  hear  so  much 

^t  its  jollity*    With  an  aching  heart  have  I  walked  the  streets  of  | 

on  many  a  25th  of  December,  observing  the  thousands  of 

feces  that  have  shaken  the  shadows  of  London  life  off  for 

it)*-four  houTS  ;  wondering  why  I  should  be  left  cool,  and  placid, 

icxpectant,  going  on  my  way  to  the  table  where  the  turkey  will 

e  black  diamonds  through.     And  I  drew  up  my  plan  for  the 

of  l!ie  rich  poor  at  Christmas,  as  the  consequence  of  these 

^^bservauons. 

Fin-Bec. 
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The  Nemesis  of  Flirtation. 


T  is  as  difficult  to  define  flirting  as  it  is  to  give  a  reason  kx 
a  prejudice.  At  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
pastime  of  an  advanced  and  cultivated  race,  and  to  be  neces- 
sarily artificial ;  but  we  find  it  existing,  flourishing  as  an 
amusement  among  savages  who  have  never  become  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  other  blessings  of  civilisation.  It  is,  however,  in  a  refined 
country  that  flirtation  is  best  understood  in  all  its  bearings.  Court* 
ship  in  barbarous  lands,  ending  with  submission  or  capture  of  die 
bride,  is  a  quick  process,  which  admits  only  of  odd  displays  of  die 
moods  and  temper  requisite  for  the  pursuit  Here  society  for  many 
reasons  encourages  the  exercise  of  emotions  without  requiring  positi?e 
results  to  follow,  for  the  great  aim  and  end  of  flirtation  is  that  nothing 
should  come  of  it  And  flirtation  may  be  called  an  art  comprehend- 
ing the  exercise  of  emotions  without  positive  results.  Like  most 
things  with  an  abstract  intention,  it  fails  to  finish  its  design  in  a 
concrete  manner ;  and  while  willing  to  admit  that  if  pursued  in 
primitive  simplicity,  nothing  could  be  more  harmless,  the  variations 
from  the  innocuous  purpose  are  so  constant  as  to  render  the  accidents 
the  more  interesting  subjects  of  inquiry. 

Our  readers  must  have  observed  the  enormous  increase  of  cases 
in  the  law  courts  familiarly  known  as  cases  of  breach  of  promise.    A 
few  years  ago  actions  of  this  kind  were  comparatively  rare,  and 
at  least  rare  enough  to  attract  special  notice  and  funny  leaders  in  tbt 
daily  journals.     Taking  it  for  granted  that  the   newspapers  fairiy 
represented  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  we  should  decide  tb** 
as  a  rule  a  breach  case  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  theme  f^ 
expansive  humour.     The  letters  were  commented  on,  the  speech^ 
of  counsel,  the   enormous   incongruity  of  giving    money  dama^^ 
for  blighted  affections,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  became,  in  fact,  *^ 
properties  of  the  social  essayist,  and   very  dexterous  and  comi^ 
use  he  made  of  them.     But  note  the  change.     Actions  for  bie^* 
have  multiplied,  juries  mulct  defendants  in  sums  that  appear  alnm^ 
savage,  the  letters  are  as  provocative  of  mirth  as  ever,  and  yet  it 
considered  bad  taste  and  bad  form  to  go  wagging  a  cap  and  h^ 
over  the  suggestive  trial  and  d^no{iment     One  reason  for  this 
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ist  cvco  a  joke  may  be  worn  threadbare,  and  it  is  irritating  to 

know  that  on  a  certain  occurrence  will  arise  a  simultaneous  giggling 

and  cackling  Crotn  wise  fellows  who  have  known  better  than  to  have 

experienced  the  follies  of  love.     But  the  real  cause  lies  deeper  than 

liie  surface.     Marriage  is  every  day  becoming  a  more  serious  affair 

for  women.     All  the  talk,  all  the  flatulent  hyperbole,  all  the  solid  but 

on^5ided  logic  of  tlie  advocates  for  female  rights,  have  not  assured 

a  siqglc  reflective  person  that  it  is  belter  for  a  lady  to  be  inde- 

peadeat  of  male  support,  than  to  have  a  husband  to  comfort  and 

cherish  her*    It  is  only  a  sorr)^  and  a  foolish  oaf  who  would  desire  to 

bound  the  horizon  of  woman's  sphere  by  unnatural  and  narrow  limits. 

Open  sensible  employments  and  offices  to  the  sex  with  all  our  hearts, 

give  them  intellectual  breathing  space,  take  them  out  of  the  dull 

tead-and'butter  atmosphere  of  " MangnalPs Questions'*  or "  Pinnock's 

Catechism,"  and  let  them  learn  something  of  the  deeds  of  historic 

acn,  of  tlie  poets  to  whom  the  world  has  hearkened  for  a  thousand 

years,  of  the  chemical  and  geological  wonders  of  the  universe,     Im- 

pn)?c  their  teachers  by  necessitating  higher  qualifications  for  impart- 

bg  knowledge,  and  do  not  stifle  them  in  moral  hot-houses  at  home 

BBlil  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong  become  too  fragile  for  every- 

%  wear ;   but  give  us  not  for  the  wives  of  men,  and  the  mothers 

cf  children,  politicians  in  petticoats,  women  inferior  to  their  oi*ti 

Datuits  by  having  strained  them  in  aping  ours,  women  who  have 

lost  the  delicate  instincts  of  an  emotional  organisation  by  vainly 

endeavouring  in  a  strife  in  which  they  are  strong  enough  to  hold 

l^tir  own  ground,  but  unfit  to  shove  and  to  shoulder  men  in  the 

fckis  of  purely  masculine  enterprise.     "\Mien  this  is  done,  and  in 

Ais  direction  we  are  tending,  men  should  be  all  the  more  chivalrous 

«id  iaithful  to  women.     If  it  be  laid  down  that  the  sphere  of  the 

^ily,  the   scheme  of   matronhood,  as  it  might  be  caUed,   is   the 

^  and  best  thing  for  the  sex  to  ambition,  it  is  only  right  that 

'^  should   be  protected,  and  in  a  certain  measure  assisted  to  that 

**«sign.     Hence  it  is,  we  believe,  that  juries,  who  are  influenced 

^y  losoDs  which  are  rather  in   the  air  than  in  their  heads,  but 

hith,  nevertheless,  do    imperceptibly  jog    them    itito    particular 

hence  it  is  that  they  of  late  have  given  such  heavy  damages 

C^^  cases  of  breach,  and  with  a  a  fidelity  to  a  belief  on  the  lady's  side 

^^^  the  question  which  now  and  then  argues  a  foregone  conclusion  in 

*^^  favour. 

It  is  a  woman's  right  to  flirt.  Coquetry  may  be  serious  or  it  may 
^^  gay,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  a  woman  who  is  not  allowed  to 
^tclare  a  preference  in  words  may  reasonably  show  her  regard  for  a 
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particular  male  acquaintance  by  her  manner  and  deportment 
these  tokens  of  esteem  are  responded  to,  if  the  gentleman  apprecutcs 
the  regards  bestowed  on  him,  he  must  of  course  reciprocate ;  and 
here  we  have  the  groundwork  for  a  flirtation  at  once.     Supposing 
matters  to  go  on  smoothly,  it  ought  to  be  a  simple  affair  of  stages  :— 
acquaintance  (i);    partiality  mutual  {2) ;   tiirtation  (j);   engagement 
(4) ;  marriage  (5).     This,  however,  seldom  liappens.     There  are,  we 
regret  to  imte  it,  but  the  truth  must  be  told,  women  who  have  i 
passion  for  flirting,  and  for  nothing  else.     At  first  it  is  little  more  to 
them  than  a  penchant  might  be  for  lobster  salad,  a  thing  to  be 
desired  on  occasions,  after  the  ball  or  at  a  picnic,  but  from  frequcDt 
indulgence  in  varieties  of  the  sport,  it  seizes  upon  them  as  a  desirefor 
drams  does  upon  an  intemperate  person.    They  cannot  subsist  without 
the  excitation  of  having  a  dangerous  pet  about  them,  a  man  mouse 
to  stroke,  or  a  man  spaniel  to  fetch  and  carr)\     At  first  they 
entirely  innocent  of  a  feeling  other  than  that  of  mere  wantonn 
but  after  a   while  they  learn  the  secret  and  revolting  delights  of 
cruelty.     This  arrives,  this  wicked,  unwomanly  sense,  from  a  spci 
experience.     Amongst  the  living  objects  of  amusement  in  the  ci 
of  the  flirt,  there  turns  up  one  who  happens  to  entertain  a 
attachment  for  the  lady.     She  knows  it  quickly  enough,  and  is 
tried  by  a  host  of  temptations,  the  common  result  of  the  codc$  c( 
society*     She  has  learned  to  distrust  love.     Marriage  means  a  settle* 
ment,  and  a  comfortable  one  ;   love,  without  a  good  establishment, 
means  a  bothering,  affectionate  husband,  with  limited  possibilities  ol 
satisfying  a  taste  for  dress  and  amusement,  a  succession  of  children 
who  cannot  be  stowed  out  of  sight,  a  sinking  from  the  level  in  whidt 
one  drives  one's  carriage  while  yet  single,  and  so  on.     But  althougti 
my  lady  has  no  intention  of  marrying  her  admirer,  that  is  no  obsticto 
to  having  a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of  him.     He  can  be  made  jeaioo^ 
and  to  look  miserable ;  he  can  be  coaxed  and  made  to  look  hajipj  9 
he  can  be  thrown  a  smile  to  mumble  and  play  with  ;  he  can  be  mad^ 
useful  as  a  foil,  or  as  a  decoy  duck  to  attract  fowl  better  worth  ito 
plucking  J  and  so  he  \%  kept  on  hands.     Now,  there  are  a  gr«*^ 
inany  men  who  once  in  their  lives,  at  least,  are  capable  of  putting  ii|^' 
from  one  woman  with  this  sort  of  treatment     They  discover  inc* 
curse  their   folly  at  last,  and   do  not  retire  into  backwoods,  a 
romancists  occasionally   represent,   and  languish  for   years  in  tb*^ 
midst  of  a  sheep  farm.     But  they  carry  a  sharp  pain  with  thci»^ 
wherever  they  go.     They  have  lost  behcC     Their  ideal  of  womiT^ 
hood  has  become  rlegraded,  not  because  a  woman  has  had  the  l«^« 
Ustc  to  ix:fuse  their  overtures,  but  i\\al  a  vfomati  of,  to  Uieni,  ii»^ 
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e  qualities,  has  used  them  with  a  shameless  and  most 

ing  unconcern.     And  the  woman  herself? 

She  has  tasted  the  fatal  banquet  and  loses  all  palate  for  other  food. 

|nck$  up  a  fresh  victim  when  she  changes  her  spots,  and  has 

known  to  fly  at  a  country  curate  after  chasing  very  dtflferent 

fOgasTK  in  lowii.     And  this  goes  on   season  after  season,  until  her 

pcmtx  begins  to  fade  with  the  false  light  of  her  eyes  and  the  bloom 

of  tier  cheeks.     The  Nemesis  of  tlirlation  at  last  overtakes  her.-     She 

lias»  to  use  a  coarse  phrase,  lost  her  market  time.     The  men  are 

€ager  now  to  be  off,  when  she  would  have  them  advance,.    Every 

newspaper  in  which  she  reads  the  chronicle  of  the  marriage  of  an 

acquaintance  gives  her  a  bitter  pang,  a  keen  sting.     She  is  quite 

^capablc  of  weeping  real  tears  in  the  character  of  a  bridesmaid,  but 

tears  are  salted  with  spite  that  she  is  not  the  bride  herself.     Old 

said  cruel  things  of  this  type  of  female,  and  even  shouted 

r  her  when  she  had  passed  out  of  life.     Let  us  be  more 

haritable*     Let  us  believe  that  the  decayed  flirt  is  prepared  for  her 

te  by  a  fortunate  unconsciousness  of  its  reaUt)^     So  shall 

and  ogle  to  the  last,  a  sad  spectacle,  but  not  at  all  an  un- 

ttsual  one*     But  flirtation  affects  other  women  in  a  different  manner. 

of  strong  romantic  temperaments  are  perpetually  thinking 

ves  in  love.     They  have  a  series  of  heroes  on  whom  they 

^«K|»eiid  their  emotions,  and  wish  for  an  interchange  which  frightens 

ihcm  when  it  comes.     Of  real  love  they  are  incapable,  of  love  that 

is  demanding  sacrifice,  honourable  submission,  loyalt}^  and  supreme 

tot    At  best,  if  they  had  not  spoiled  their  faculties  by  drugging 

tl>«m  with  stimulants,  they  might  have  settled  into  mothers  with  a 

ium  for  the  nursery,  and  perhaps  cxliibit  the  accomplishment  of 

Utping  the  antenuptial  glamour  over  the  eyes  of  their  husbands, 

hit  flirting  destroys  their  domestic  prospects.     Should  they  drop  it 

*l  the  church  door  they  cannot  shake  off  the  memories  so  easily. 

And  when  vexed  afterwards  at  a  trifle,  these  creatures  will  mope  in 

*cm  o%'er  the  image  of  some  man  they  never  sincerely  cared  a 

^tioo  for,  but  who  happens  to  have  cut  a  figure  in  the  series  above 

Stationed.     It  is  these  puling,  nonsensical  wives  that  sometimes 

*Wve  men   out   of    their  wits,   helpless    and    tortured,   while    the 

•faimpcring  and   the  nagging  proceeds  with  a  desolate  unity  of 

"^^ntion. 

^c  Blanche  Amory  class  of  flirt  is  not  extinct,  although  albums  of 

Me«  I^rmes  kind  are  out  of  fashion,     Blanche  was  a  flirt  con- 

itionally.  You  remember  the  awful  disclosures  of  the  woVC  m  xoav 

l^cudc  before  J^eproceet/ec/  to  gobble  up  Red  Kid\i\^\\oo4\    Wvi 
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dimensions  and  capacities  were  established  seriatim,  for  the  mo 
convenient  and  complete  consumption  of  his  prey.  So  is  it  with  i 
Blanche  Amorys  around  us^the  syrens  against  whose  charms  you 
had  better  at  once  stuff  your  ears — aye,  and  blindfold  your  eye-t 
The  great  satirist  seems  to  me  to  have  become  so  enraged  at  \ 
abominable  store  of  mischief  laid  up  in  the  pretty  casket  so  innocent! 
and  softly  named,  that  before  he  was  done  va\X\  Miss  Amory  he  1 
temper  with  her,  and  just  gave  her  a  cut  of  his  whip  over  the  white 
shoulders.  AVhat  a  hypocrite,  liar,  glutton,  and  shrew  I  Well,  this  is 
only  my  translation  of  the  text ;  but  I  declare  it  ought  to  be  plainly 
interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Miss  Amorys  who  exist  outside 
books.  They  it  is  who  scandalise  their  sex.  They  arc  limp 
treacherous  and  indefinite  in  their  style,  not  fast  but  sly,  sly  to  i 
degree  which  might  be  characterised  by  the  famous  Bagsto 
epithet.  Save  us  from  them  at  all  risks  of  celibacy  \  I  should 
like  to  hope  that  Blanche  Amory  married  a  poor  man  in  the  end, 
who  had  not  a  particle  of  soul,  and  could  only  afford  beer,  pickles, 
and  cold  mutton  on  his  board.  The  white  beauty  wanes  or  dcvelopcs 
into  a  stout,  cross  woman,  with  tawny  hair.  She  is  careless  in  hci 
dress  and  slatternly  ;  perhaps  she  resorts  to  eau  de  Cologne  for  com- 
fort, and  wanders  from  the  strong  waters  of  Cologne  to  the  cream  \ 
of  the  valley.  Then — but  the  picture  is  distasteful  Thackeray  ( 
so  ser\^e  a  flirt  upon  canvas,  Becky  Sharpe,  who  hides  a  bott 
under  her  counterpane,  and  falls  amongst  thieves  and  all  sorts  of 
bad  company,  when  she  has  had  her  short  ran  of  triumph.  And  y<i^| 
.of  the  two  women,  I  should  prefer  Miss  Sharpe  to  Miss  Amory,  a^V 
I  am  sorr)*  that  poetical  justice  dealt  so  hardly  with  the  forme*** 
Miss  Sharpe  has  a  better  claim  to  be  called  a  syren  or  a  mermaidcr*  • 
for  if  you  look  closely,  Blanche  dissolves  into,  not  a  mcrraaiden, 
a  jelly  fish.  Literature  presents  us  with  innumerable  specimens  oft 
sort  of  women  ynder  notice.  How  indeed  could  the  stor}'*tcl] 
or  the  poets  get  on  without  them  ?  There  is  a  recent  taste  set  in 
female  ogresses*  It  is  not  Bluebeard  who  is  cruel  to  flesh  and  blocJ^ 
but  sister  Ann,  who  comes  in  for  a  reversion  of  the  castle,  and  stat^B 
its  secret  chambers  with  captives  of  her  bow  and  spcan  Stnui^P 
too,  it  is  that  men  are  found  who  love  these  basilisk  funcs  and  ca«»^| 
to  their  feet     There  is  a  Nemesis  also  for  these  women ; — 

•*  Between  the  nightfall  and  the  dawn,  threescore  ; 
Threescore  between  the  dawn  sind  evening ; 
The  shuddering  in  thy  lips  the  shuddering 

In  thy  sad  eyelids,  tremulous  like  fire, 
Afjikcs  love  sctm  shamdu^,  «nd  o.  ^tcvdvtd  vUtN?.'* 
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But  come  we  now  to  the  raale  flirts.  The  male  flirt  is  pretty 
<i|lia]ly  distributed  through  various  ranks  in  the  social  scale,  but  the 
higher  atmospheres  are  best  suited  for  his  complete  developmenL 
He  is  of  course  a  squire  of  dames,  but  his  object  is  to  single  a  i^\^ 
from  the  herd  roaming  through  his  ordinar}^  hunting-grounds.  He 
does  not  care  to  meet  his  match,  nor  does  his  match  care  to  meet 
him.  The  precious  pair  soon  discover  that  they  might  as  well  drop 
their  foils  when  they  can  neither  hit  nor  disarm  each  other.  Our 
ffi»n  flirt,  however^  does  not  want  for  recreation.  The  country 
supplies  him  at  the  start  of  every  season*  It  is  his  agreeable,  self- 
imposed  duty  to  attach  himself  to  a  young  girl  as  much  as  possible, 
Jn4  imply  that  he  is  madly  fond  of  her.  The  elegant  fellow  does  it 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  all  the  time.  He  never  commits  him- 
self, to  use  a  favourite  phrase.  That  is,  he  has  never  the  courage 
ofhis  intention  when  his  intention  is  bad,  and  he  is  equally  brave 
when  his  inclinations  are  good.  If  women  only  knew  the  utter 
'^orthlessness  of  some  of  the  nincompoops  they  occasionally  favour  I 
1  have  seen  a  male  flirt — his  soft  brains  rendered  softer  by  the  heat 
of  wine — pull  out  your  tender,  and  indeed  harmless,  note,  Miss 
Laura,  for  the  criticism  of  a  circle  of  mean  snobs,  of  his  o\^'n  quality, 
51 1  club  smoking-room.  The  pleasant  dandies  are  bartering  con- 
ices  and  testimonials  you  perceive,  and  are  so  far  honest  as  to 
w^  back  nothing.  Well,  these  fellows  are  \idgar  exceptions  if  you 
*illibut  let  roe  warn  ladies  addicted  even  to  **  harmless  flirtations,'* 
gainst  trusting  MS.  with  a  common  **  yours  sincerely  "  to  the  end  of 
'Momale  friends.  This  advice  augurs  badly  for  my  male  acquaint- 
*^ts,  docs  it  ?  Not  at  all,  miss,  I  assure  you.  I  have  known  the 
"9ost  honourable  man  in  the  world  thoughtlessly  leave  an  ordinary 
liotc  of  thanks  for  the  loan  of  a  book  on  his  shelf,  and  a  miserable 
»cqucl  to  follow.  And  this  is  a  trap  of  the  male  flirt's.  To  esLiblish 
M  mtimacy  with  Just  a  whiff  of  impropriety  about  it,  is  what  he 
desires  q{  all  things*  What  a  grand  triumph  it  is  for  him  to  win  a 
^'i  heart, — to  see  the  love  for  him  growing  in  her  face  day  by  day,  to 
wulkiinow,  to  challenge  its  symptoms  again,  to  discover  its  shrink- 
^8  sensitiveness,  to  subject  it  to  sudden  chills,  warmth,  and  fickle 
^^x^%^  until  the  pure  feeling  has  died,  and  lies  cold  as  a  corpse  and 
"^vy  as  a  stone  at  the  soul's  gate  of  the  woman  for  the  rest  of  her 
»fe  A  noble  success  and  victoiy  tins,  is  it  not  ?  And  even  without 
^-^for  the  male  flirt  never  goes  beyond  the  convmances  ;  never,  if 
<^e  may  be  permitted,  attempts  absolute  seduction.  No,  he  is  a 
"^>Jch  superior  artist ;  and  his  prosperity  carries  its  own  reward  with 
't*    Women  like  him  the  better  for  his  cruelty. 
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To  return  to  the  breach  of  promise  cases.  The  male  flirt  is  no 
and  again  brought  to  book  in  court  The  mean  blackguard  is  shew 
up  in  true  colours.  He  is  shaken  and  tost  until  his  figure  is  as  loo 
and  ragged  as  that  of  a  scarecrow.  He  is  by  the  publishing  of  ti 
trial  hung  out  in  the  open  fields  as  a  warning  and  a  cantio 
as  a  scarecrow  ;  but,  Lord  bless  you,  if  not  married  before,  he  is 
greater  favourite  than  ever.  Until  women  have  amongst  themsdv 
settled  that  jilting  a  woman  is  a  cowardly  thing  which  unfits  ti 
perpetrator  for  decent  intercourse,  the  male  flirt  will  always  fii 
employment  for  his  talents.  That  women  do  not  regard  the  mitt 
in  this  light,  is  evident  But  the  male  flirt  does  not  always  csci|) 
He  is  never  kicked  in  these  degenerate  times,  but  I  have  knoi 
him  either  to  catch  a  tartar,  to  bring  a  dove  home  with  him,  and  fii 
it  casting  its  plumage,  altering  its  beak,  assuming  claws,  and  tumii 
out  a  fierce  fowl  to  peck ;  or  fate  attends  him  by  lopping  off  \ 
acquaintances,  and  leaving  him  utterly  friendless  and  desolate  in  \ 
old  age.  He  is  not  diflicult  to  please  then^  and  perhaps  exalts 
cook  to  his  table,  who  soon  takes  the  whip-hand  of  the  dotard,  ai 
stands  guarding  his  door  like  a  harpy,  against  the  approach  of  tbo 
who  retain  the  slightest  commiseration  for  his  state. 

Real  love  is  yet  to  be  found.  Paste  or  Bristol  diamonds  are  cc 
stantly  off*ering  themselves,  yet  the  brilliant  is  to  be  got  for  searchii 
But  it  is  an  evil  day  for  those  who  find  it  and  cast  it  away  again 
mistake.  Between  the  pages  of  this  essay  I  took  a  stroll  in  K€ 
sington  Gardens— a  favourite  lounge  of  mine— and,  I  there  sawt 
following  piece  of  melodrame.  A  girl  with  a  pale,  thoughtfiil  £" 
sat  under  a  tree,  in  which  the  wind  was  soughing  and  struggli 
like  an  imprisoned  spirit  She  sat  waiting  there,  waiting  w 
glances  very  wistful  towards  the  broad  walk.  In  a  minute  or  t 
a  young  man  approaches ;  there  is  no  greeting  between  the  p= 
but  the  woman  stands  up,  and  both  step  slowly  down  to  the  wa 
They  speak  not  a  word  for  a  while,  but  as  they  near  the  pond 
young  fellow  whispers  something ;  the  girl  shakes  her  head,  and  t 
hands  her  companion  a  packet  He  gives  her  another  in  exchai 
Is  there  anything  more  to  be  done  ?  With  a  sudden  wild  ges 
which  contrasts  painfully  with  her  previous  faltering  manner,  the 
pulls  a  trinket  from  her  neck  and  flings  it  glittering  in  the  sun.  It  di 
with  a  light  splash  in  the  pool.  Quick  as  thought  the  lad — foi 
is  not  much  more,  breaks  a  souvenir  from  his  watch-chain,  and  i 
a  very  affected  laugh,  sends  it  after  the  trinket.  Then  both  watt 
in  different  directions.  Twice  or  thrice  they  look  round  {fnti  as^ 
ivould  have  it  never  catch  each  other  in  the  act).    Well,  I  say  to  my: 
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kreis  the  end  of  a  little  romance  which  might  have  ended  othenvise 
tbnm  this  cruel  fashion  ;  and  so  I  light  a  cigar,  and  muse  over  many 
might'have-bcens.  Hallo  I  what's  thiii  ?  As  I  live,  our  young  gentle- 
man stealing  cautiously  back  to  the  water-side  !  After  looking  care- 
fully round  he  pulls  off  his  shoes  and  stockings,  and  is  carefully 
niing  and  fishing  in  the  raud — for  what? — for  what?  Oh,  foolish 
Curly  locks  !  He  appears  to  have  been  successful,  the  treacherous 
dog!  for  he  comes  on  shore  and  wends  his  way  in  my  direction. 
He  blushes  at  being  detected,  but  he  does  more.  His  whole  coun- 
Icmncc  brightens  up,  and  he  makes  a  rush  behind  a  tree,  close  to 
wtiere  I  am  seated,  and  lo !  there  are  the  two  idiots  revealed; 
mademoiselle  having — the  little  puss — been  watching  the  movements 
cf  monsieur — tears  on  her  handsome  cheeks,  I  dare  say — all  the 
tone  And,  sir  essayist,  what  is  your  moral,  and  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  Nemesis  of  flirtation  ?  Why  should  I  tell  you  ?  Suppose 
Cttriy4ocks  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  keep  his  resolution  (what- 
ttcr  it  was)  to  leave  his  gewgaws  in  the  duckweeds,  and  his  lady  to 
itccp  guard  for  nodiing  ?  AVould  they  not  have  been  punished  for 
^  sweet  pleasures  of  their  former  trysts,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
santd  the  torture  of  a  genuine  interment  of  love  of  which  this  cere- 
fiiony  was  only  a  mock  funeral  ? 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A   DOUBT. 


[HILE  the  Beauty  siogs,  we  look  across  the  country 
to  his  pleasant  home,  through  the  glasses  of  that  hit 
cabinet,  where  are  enshrined  tlie  two  gentle  U 
hearts.     Their  eyes  would  pierce,  if  they  could,  all 
the  plantations,  the  hills,  and  mountains,  and  towns  that  lay  bci 
them  and  their  darling.      As  it  was,  ihey  filled  up  many  an 
speculating  as  to  what  the  Beauty  was  busy  with,  how  he  was  amumng 
himself.      They  had  a  full  and  accurate  list  of  the   company,  as 
they  thought,  and  they  knew  there  could  be  no  danger.     He  was- 
sure  to  be  good  friends  with  that  old  Lady  Seaman,     The  Wood&^ 
were  fussy,  but  safe  people.     The  Mariner  girls  **  would  not  look  a^ 
him/^     They  were  very^  happy  togeUier,  and  could  enjoy  themselves^ 
for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  Beauty  was  rather  a  heavy  strain  and  re 
sponsibility.     They  were  not  alone,  for  that  good   fellow,  youn^ 
Hardman,  was  over  with  them  morning,  noon,  and  night     He^  tOQ^^ 
had  a  great  deal  off  his  mind  ;  for  he  had  got  leave  from  his  cokuid^^ 
and  had  returned  as  soon  as  The  Towers  was  free.     His  honest  goccS 
will,  his  open  devotion  to  Livy,  increasing  every  hour,  made  hiltt  ^^ 
welcome  visitor,  and  before  long,  Mrs.  Talbot  saw  what  was  coming » 
just  as  the  careless  lounger,  standing  by  the  water's  edge,  sees  iw^^ 
blocks  of  wood  slowly,  but  surely,  drifting  together.  Livy  was  hmnirPg 
was  a  girl, — a  tender,  impulsive  girl, — though  there  seemed  to  be  a.** 
impression   that  she  was   bound   by  a  vow   of  almost  convctttiii^^ 
celibacy.     Mrs*  Talbot  soon  saw  with  a  sigh  that  her  indinatjoa  t^ 
the  young  man  could  not  now  be  checked  without  much  suflcri»tf 
and  misery  to  both.     There  was  also  her  enmity  to  M^x/  house;  b*»^ 
that  had  gone  into  the  past     The  woman  had  been  routed,    Sl^^ 
besides,  a  widow,  and  had  blUetlY  a.voTvtd  Cot  any  oficnr* 


It  way.     So  she  could  justly  tolerate,  if  not  afiTord  to  look  back 

nth    pity  and   contempt     Livy  herself   knowing   towards   what  a 

l^rbidden  country  she  was   straying,  yet  to  her  so  deh'ghtful  and 

I  attractive,  kept  her  eyes  turned  away  as  she  walked  on.     It  was  so 

new  and  pleasant,  if  she  but  dared.    But  her  vocation  seemed  to  lead 

her  in  another  direction.  How  noble,  how  generous,  how  **  off-hand  '* 

and  manly  he  was»  so  tender  and  delicate,  and  yet  so  bold  and 

generous.     He  had  that  nattiral  simplicity,  so  charming  in  a  man, 

which  to  some  has  the  air  of  egotism,  from  persona!  experiences  told  ; 

Init  which,  indeed,  only  arises  from  a  wish  to  please.     Now  that  he 

w^is  relieved  from  the  Upas  tree  at  home,  that  dreadful  tree  whose 

blanches  were  of  "  Brummagem  "  metal,  and  kept  the  bright  sunlight 

from  filing,  he  seemed  as  happy  as  a  child.     He  was  full  of  plans 

for  their  entertainment,  and  it  was  he  who  suggested  that  special 

journey  to  London,  when  all  the  shops  of  the  Mechi  exploitation 

ircre  to  be  ransacked  to  clioose  a  dressing-case  for  the  Beauty — a 

stirprisc  for  him  on  his  return.     There  were  to  be  new  ivory  brushes ; 

ibe  others  had,  indeed,  served  their  full  time,  veterans  that  might  go 

into  hospital.     It  was  properly  Mrs.  Talbot*s  office  to  receive  such 

*»i    offering;  but  transactions  with  the  Beauty  of  this   description 

g^ixerally  took  the  shape  of  some  trifle  to  her,  to  be  compensated  for 

^  something  often  times  its  worth  to  him.     The  giving  a  present  to 

**^r  amounted,  in  fact,  to  the  giving  one  to  him.     They  had  some 

**^l%htful  days  in  London,  engaged  in  these  exploring  parties,  and  at 

•^^t  a  small  "  chest "  was  selected,  stored  with  costly  vessels  for 

■**Ming  all  sorts  of  scented  and  greasy  things,  with  the  Beauty's  crest 

^d  monogram  peering  out  of  an  ambuscade  at  every  comer.     The 

*^*l  of  this  sumptuous  present  was  defrayed  out  of  certain  little 

*^ving5  put  by  for  many  years»  but  which  were  not  half  so  valuable 

^  ihe  anticipated  delight  and  surprise  of  iheir  Beauty. 

T)uring  these  days  the  young  man  has  been  growing  more  and 

L  ^V^Qli^ieflsible  of  the  sweet  nature  of  Livy — more  drawn  to  her  every 

^Ottr.    Mrs,  Talbot  had  seen  and  seen  again,  and  one  night,  when 

^  Beauty  had  been  gone  but  three  or  four  da)^ — her  old  fashionable 

**caiit  seemed  to  soften — the  memory  of  the  dear  child's  devotion  and 

I    ^wearied  labours  in  her  cause  came  back  on  her,  and  it  seemed  to 

"*t  it  might  now  be  time  for  all  this  to  end  ;   so  when  she  had  sent 

I    MVy  tway  on  some  pretence  she  led  the  young  man  on  to  speak  of 

I    ««*  attachment,  which  he  did  with  a  delighted  openness,  enlarging 

I    ^  his  prospects  and  difficulties. 

I       **  My  father  will,  of  course,  never  agree  to  it ;    he  wishes  rae  to 
L    **/-Hh4t  is  his  own  word — some  young  girl  who  bt\oT\^s  lo  ^otcv^ 
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noble  family.  I  could  not  do  it,  even  if  I  had  never  seen  yoor 
daughter.  It  seems  to  me  so  mean,  so  base  —  this  tmfficking  in 
love  and  riches  and  titles." 

A  faint  tint  came  into  her  face ;  for  this  had  been  kcr  old  tzade. 
He  did  not  see  it,  and  went  on — 

"  Not  that  my  father  is  to  blame,  as  that  is  the  fashion  after  wfaidi 
he  has  lived  and  in  which  he  was  bom.  But  I  havefgreat  fiiendi 
who  will  push  me  on.  I  know,  too,  that  my  sister  was  foolish  enongh 
to  offend  you,  but  a  heavy  chastisement  has  overtaken  her,  and  die 
has  trials  enough  to  punish  her.  You  are  too  generous  to  think  anf 
more  of  thaty 

Mrs.  Talbot  was  pleased.  She  liked  this  boy ;  she  would  not  be 
sorry  to  snatch  him  from  among  that  corrupt  set  She  spoke  her 
mind  frankly. 

''  Our  ideas  change  so  strangely,  I  cannot  account  for  it :  but  stO 
it  will  be  for  the  best,  though  I  thought  we  never  could  bring  ov- 
selves  to  part  with  her.  But  still  she  has  done  so  much  for  us— she 
has  been  a  joy  in  the  house — that  I  must  not  be  too  selfish,  but  mvst 
at  last  think  of  her." 

"  O,  how  good  and  kind  of  you,"  the  young  man  cried  in  a  rapUiic 
"  But  you  shall  not  lose  her.  We  shall  al^^'ays  be  with  or  near  you.  I 
shall  get  some  place  close  by,  and  we  shall  be  so  happy." 

The  colour  came  into  our  Livy's  face  when  she  was  told  of  Ais 
arrangement.  She  could  hardly  believe  her  senses.  It  seemed  to  her 
so  natural  that  the  old  arrangement— the  old  "  >vatch-dog  "  a^rang^ 
ment — should  go  on  until  she  became  old  or  died.  Such  a  sacrifice 
seemed  to  her  but  the  natural  order.  Within  that  same  order  it 
seemed  unaccountable  that  her  dream  of  such  things  should  be 
accepted. 

This  news  was  to  be  a  surprise  for  the  Beauty  when  he  returned- 
Of  course  his  consent  would  have  to  be  asked  in  a  formal  way-^ 
courtesy  that  was  due ;  but  his  "  ways  "  were  so  well  known  by  thi» 
time  that,  as  conjurors  can  extract  any  wine  named  from  the  wonder* 
ful  bottle,  so  could  they  extract  any  answer  they  pleased  from  thci^ 
Beauty.     He  would,  indeed,  find  an  incotwmimce  in  the  loss  of  tb*^ 
indefatigably  affectionate  girl.    Pleased,  they  had  all  but  planned  tl*^ 
wedding ;  for  a  kind  of  soft  anticipation,  and  even  romance,  seeitt^ 
to  fill  Mrs.  Talbot.     She  spoke  a  great  deal  of  being  "  unselfish  9  ^ 
and,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  have  flashed  on  her  suddenly  that,  after  ** 
it  was  only  fitting  that  her  daughter  should  enter  on  the  same  cou^ 
as  she  herself  had  done.    As  for  Livy,  this  gracious  enfranchisem^^ 
was  something  too  charming.     She  would  otherwise  have  never  *^ 
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:  thought  enter  her  gentle  brains.     It  was  as  iliough  she  was  a 

d,  enlarged  into  a  garden  among  the  flowers.    It  was  so  with  her 

f  lover,  though  he  trembled  as  he  thought  of  his  rough  and  rude 

Indeed,  if  a  strict  analysis  had  been  made  of  Mrs.  Talbot's 

dves,  some  such  earthy  sediment  as  this— a  satisfaction  in  frus- 

citing  the  scheme — would   have  been  found  precipitated  to  the 

One  evening  he  had  dined  with  them,  as  usual,  when  the  carrier 
I  with  a  small  chest  This  was  the  Mechian  present,  sent  down 
ndon,  all  furnished  and  glorious.     There  was  great  delight  in 
;  and  laying  out  their  noble  trophies — brushes,  pots,  ^'c— each 
ch  was  splendid  with  a  most  complicated  monogram. 

E  were  actual  cries  of  joy ;    but  louder  than  the  cries  were 
liticipatfons — ^how  delighted   the    Beauty  would  be  !   how  en- 
[ !  for  he  had  not  the  remotest  conception  that  so  costly  a 
«&t  ^-as  in  store  for  him.     Usually  it  took  the  shape  of  a  little 
ftinea  jewel  case   for  his  studs,  rings,  &c  ;  now  that  of  studs 
ngs  themselves;   but  this  was  something  gigantic — strained, 
resources  of  the  two  women  were  somewhat — and  was  in 
iture  of  a  premium  for  a  good  boy,  which  Mr,   Talbot  had 
ed  himself  to  be  for  so  many  years. 
]5st  as  the  treasure  had  been  put  b\%  and  the  raptures  were  over, 
stman^s  ring  was  heard ;  and  Livy,  starting  up,  as  was  her 
,  flew  to  take  in  the  letter.     She  came  back  holding  it  up  in 

It  was  fi*om  the  Beauty — his  first  letter, 
nd  to  me,  mamma ;  and  sudi  a  long  one,'* 
"Toji^*rr*  repeated  the  mother.     "How  strange  ! " 
The  daughter*s  pleasure  made  it  seem  only  delightful  to  her.     It 
openeti,   and  found  to  be  amazingly  long  for  the  Beauty,     It 


REST  Lrw, — I  got  your  letter,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  you 
are  so  well.  We  are  all  very  pleasant  in  this  house, 
of  people,  and  very  nice  people,  too.  They  are  all  so 
i^il  to  me,  asking  me  to  sing  ;  and  Lord  Bindley  has  got  quite  fond 
^**The  \.s&t  and  Lingering  Smile,*'  and  asks  for  it  eve r)^  night, 
liey  are  delighted,  too,  with  my  new  song,  and  want  me  to  publish 
M  once  ;  so  I  think  I  shall,  as  soon  a.s  I  can  get  a  moment  of  time 
put  it  in  shape.  There  is  to  be  a  grand  event  upon  Saturday 
-a  great  concert,  given  to  the  people  round.  Over  one  hundred 
invited.  Only  think  !  I  have  had  dt'Putations  coming  to 
ask  me  to  be  the  leading  tcmf\  and  Lord  Bindley  is  quite 
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serious  about  it,  and  will  be  out  with  us  for  ever.  He  says  I  will 
spoil  his  concert,  and  he  T^nll  have  to  give  it  up.  I  really  hardly  know 
what  to  do,  there  is  such  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  one.  Thcf 
think  it  so  childish  and  unmeaning,  as  it  would  only  make  the  difa- 
ence  of  a  day  ;  and  they  say  I  could  get  the  first  train  next  morning; 
and  be  with  you  early.  Of  course  I  told  them  I  was  pledged  to  yoo, 
that  I  had  never  missed  it  once,  and  could  not  do  it  for  anythingi 
So  I  told  them  ;  but  they  say  that  all  the  great  people — ^the  queen, 
Ac. — change  about  their  birthdays,  according  to  convenience — thatii» 
the  keeping  of  them.  Of  course  I  shall  go  to  you,  as  I  saidy^\\s6> 
I  am  in  a  most  disagreeable  fix,  as  I^rd  Bindley  thinks  it  "m- 
meaning  "  and  "  ungracious."  So  a  bdy  here  said  it  had  quite /M 
air.  Of  course  it  was  not  her  view  ;  but  she  said  people  would  in/ 
that.  However,  I  am  quite  ready  to  do  whata^tr  you  wish;  and,^ 
course,  keep  to  what  I  said,  at  all  risks. 

"  Ever,  my  darling  Livy,  yours,  &c.,  "T." 

There  was  a  silence  after  this  letter  was  finished ;  and,  indeed, 
Livy*s  voice  grew  unsteady  as  she  went  on.  She  did  not  give  the 
latter  part  with  the  dramatic  enthusiasm  and  spirit  with  which  she 
had  started. 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  looking  about  her. 

"  O,  mamma,  dear  !  to  give  up  your  birthday — and  the  beantifnl 
present  you  got  for  him  !  But,"  she  added,  seeing  her  mother's 
hopeless  face,  "you  see  he  is  coming;  yes,  mamma,  and  with  all 
that  pleasure,  as  he  says.     O,  it  is  noble  of  him  !" 

"  But  he  wishes  to  stay ! — he  means  to  stay.  That  is,  he  would 
think  of  it — of  abandoning  us,  who  are  always  thinking  of  him.  0, 
but  it  was  folly — sheer  folly ! — and  I  deser\'e  it." 

Livy  knew  what  her  mother  meant,  and  was  silent 

"  This  is  always  the  way,"  Mrs.  Talbot  went  on,  "  with  characters 
of  this  sort.  Give  them  liberty  but  for  a  day,  and  they  lose  thdr 
heads.     So  unkind,  too,  to  give  us  up  for  anything — for  a  song!" 

"He  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  Livy  said.  "You  seeiti* 
not  dear  Beauty  who  speaks,  but  some  of  those  people.  Thcf 
have  some  object  in  keeping  him.  He  does  sing  that  song  so 
nicely ! " 

"Some  object  in  keeping  him?"  Mrs.  Talbot  repeated,  mechani- 
cally, looking  at  her  daughter.  "  No  doubt  some  foolish  girl  hasbeefl 
flattering  him.  Well,  he  must  come  back,  in  spite  of  all  his  Ix*"' 
Bindleys." 

Mrs.  Talbot  wrote  an  answer  herself  that  night     It  ran :— 
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*•  My  dearest  Beauty-, — We  are  delighted  you  are  enjoying  your- 
idif  so  much.     We  long  to  see  you,  and  we  know   that  you  are 
ious  to  be  with  us.     Of  course,  ^vhen  they  know  it  is  my  birth- 
If,  they  will  sec  you  could  not  stay.     Livy  and  the  ponies  wiH  be 
the  station  at  nine,  rm.     We  have  got  a  little  present,  which  we 
you  will  be  pleased  ^ith  ;   and,  besides,  we  have   a  bit  of 
lo  surprise  you  with.     So  come  quickly,  dear,  and  even  before 
mf  birthday,  if  you  can/' 

After  this  letter  had  been  despatched,  Livy  somehow  felt  that  her 
Another  was  very  grave  and  troubled.  The  mother  and  daughter  had 
*  longer  talk  that  night  than  usual,  and  the  mother's  last  words  were, 

It  «a$  a  folly  for  him  to  go  at  all** 
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"the  proper  thing  to  do." 

Btottohb  at  Bindley  pronounced  it  was  a  most  "delightful'* 

tnne,— that  nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  Lord  Bindley  him- 

^  Tliat  concert,  too  I    It  was  such  a  capital  notion,  that  of  giving 

» concert.     The  versatile  Miss  Malcolms — who  had  what  is  called 

a  hearty  will  **  for  anything,  and  if  necessary^  would  have  gone  in 

lor  prizes  at  a  gymnastic  festival ;  anything,  in  short,  so  as  to  "  keep 

matters — were  contributing  themselves  in  the  most  ingenious 

][»ncty  of  shapes,    **  A  Duett  (Scotch),'*  by  the  Sisters  Malcolm  ;  "  A 

^lo,"   by  the  elder    Sister   Malcolm  ;    **  Ditto»"  by  the   younger ; 

Duett  (English),"  by  the  Sisters  Malcolm.    They  were,  in  theatrical 

^^oce,  "  general  utility  *'  girls,  and  would  take  any  part  in  social 

B^ibm  a  singing,  flirting  girl,  lo   a  demure   maiden.      Another 

►ntlcman  had  consented  *'to  take  a  part*'— one  Mr  X.,  as  the 

fr^nch  call  one  of  the  in  significants,  and  who  indeed  has  no  more 

^  to  have  a  name  to  trouble  others  to  remember  him  by,  than  one 

t  the  stage  soldiers  who  carries  a  banner  need  be  known  to  the 

Ming  playen     Wliat  was  a  little  thing  at  first,  had  grown  by  a  sort 

*"  consent  into  something  of  great  anxiety  and  interest     "  The 

-ODCert  **  w*as  on  all  minds.     They  had  all  set  their  souls  to  the 

^«aid  of  the  die.     The  Woods  wore  on  horseback — socially  speak- 

*fr-day  and  night*     The  invitations  had    gone   out,    and    the 

Aotsalfl  were  in  progress.    There  was  Mr.  Talbot— but  the^Voods, 

^^piicd,  we  may  suppose,  by  Mrs.  Labouchere,  had  given  out  that 

^  was  not  to  be  asked  or  worried ;   it  was  to  be  assumed  that  he 

N.  S.  i$70.  ^ 
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could  not  remain.  With  a  curiously  ''meaning"  manner,  Loid 
Bindley  adopted  this  tone,  and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he  SL 
not  wish  Talbot  to  be  pressed ;  and  the  servile  crowd  carried  ant 
the  instructions  with  delight, — nay,  rather  bettered  it;  for  thejtt 
they  were  admitted  to  a  sort  of  companionship  in  mysteiy— a  dung 
in  which  weak  natures  hug  themselves. 

The  concert  was  in  every  mouth.  The  invitations  were  out,  nd 
even  the  local  paper  had  a  paragraph  about  the  ''distinguished  gafaqr 
of  talent  now  assembled  at  Bindley." 

The  Beauty  alone  did  not  share  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  He 
went  "moping"  about, — gloomy,  uncomfortable,  and  much  troubU 
in  mind. 

The  post  brought  him  Mrs.  Talbot's  letter,  and  he  read  it  lift 
fresh  discomfort. 

"  I  knew  it,"  he  said  to  himself.  '*  Just  like  them.  Think  pfm^ 
thing  but  themselves — so  selfish  ! " 

This  from  him  to  those  t^'O  faithful,  hard-working  women,  irfwje 
hands  had  been  under  his  feet ! 

'*  All  my  little  enjoyments  interfered  with  in  this  way.  Of  couBe^ 
I'll  have  to  give  it  up.     It's  always  the  way— always  !" 

Never  was  man  so  treated,  never  did  schoolboy  so  pout  aJ 
glower ;  and  in  this  mood  did  Mrs.  Labouchere  find  him.  He  toU 
her,  reluctantly. 

"\Vhat,  they  won't  let  you  off?" 

"  O,  no.  She  expects  me  ; — that  is,  she  doesn't  seem  to  see  IV 
need  of  my  staying.     I'm  sure  I  don't  understand  why." 

"  O,  if  you  don't,  we  can't,"  she  said,  laughing.  "  Your  case  ii» 
very  hard  one,  Mr.  Talbot  You  should  get  up  an  agitatioDy  ani 
lay  it  all  before  the  public,  who,  I  am  sure,  would  support  you.* 

"  I  am  sure  they  would,"  the  Beauty  answered,  with  perfect  grari?* 
"The  only  thing  I  have  set  my  heart  on — that  I  would  give  my  ej* 
for !" 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate ;  but  they  can't  be  so  hard-hearted  D>* 
you  put  it  well  before  them  ?  " 

There  was  a  sort  of  scoffing  tone  in  all  this ;  but  it  led  him  on. 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  did.     Any  one  else  would  have  agreed." 

"  And  they  won't  allow  you  ? — won't  give  their  consent?  I  dO»' 
know  which  to  wonder  at  most, — their  stem  despotism,  or  yonrfl** 
swerving  obedience.  Why,  such  a  husband  as  yoti  should  be  kcp 
at  the  British  Museum,  to  be  shown  to  the  good  rustics  fiom  till 
country." 

The  Beauty  coloured. 

\ 


"O*  It  IS  rtvf  t3isy  to  turn  anything  into  ridicule^very/* 

Turn  into  ridicule?"  she  said,  with  a  sharp,  stem  look,  from 

which  he  shrank.     *'  Piay,  what  do  you  mean  ?    I  would  only  do 

thai  to  an  enemy.     Do  you  mean  that  I  have  been  turning  you  into 

n^mk  ?  " 

The  Beauty  stammered,  **  O,  not  exactly." 

"  Not  exactly !  **    she  repeated      **  Yes,  exactly.      Then  let  me 

explain,  Mr.  Talbot,  since  you  do  not  understand.     What  I  meant 

was,  ibat  it  seemed  a  great  contrast  to  the  behaviour  of  our  habitual 

lords  and  masters,  who  do  not  submit  so  implicitly  to  the  rule  of  a 

wife  and  daughter.     It  seems  a  sort  of  phenomenon.     Even  at  a 

distance  their  authority  seems  to  extend.     It  is  quite  interesting  to 

sec  it" 

*'0,  there  is  no  authority,  and  that  sort  of  thing,"  said  the  Beauty, 
colouring.  "  You  are  so  clever,  you  know,  and  you  like  hitting  at 
people." 

"  Like  hitting  at  people  1  Well,  yau  should  not  say  that  1  What 
I  aid  was  all  in  your  own  interest,  to  save  you  from  remarks 
and  speeches,  and  from  furnishing  amusement.  However,  I  meet 
Ihe  usual  return.  That  stroke  was  a  little  unkind  of  you,  Mr. 
Talbou" 

"  I  didn't  mean — indeed  no,"  he  said,  in  confusion.  **  But  what  I 
wanted  to  say  was,  I  could  do  as  I  liked^ — like  every  man.    As  to 

their  laughing " 

'*  Laughing  1 — oh,  no,  I  did  not  say  that.     But  I  merely  raea 
ndly  part     However,  I  shall  give  no  more  advice  now  to  any 

**Why  do  you  speak  in  that  way?"  said  the  Beauty,  pettishly, 
**I  im  sure  I  can*t  please  every  one.  O,  I  should  so  like  to  stay  ! 
^t  then  they  will  make  such  a  fuss  and  worry%  They  take  things 
«o  seriously,  really  a  man  doesn't  know  what  to  do." 

*^  Oh,  a  man  Ci>u/t/  know,*'  said  Mrs.  Labouchere,  seriously ;  *'  if 
k  only  thought  a  little,  he  would  not  need  anyone's  advice.  In  the 
Present  instance  you  are  Lord  Bindley 's  guest.  He  is  your  host — he 
*s  a  man  of  raak,  and  he  asks  this  trifle.  I  tell  you  freely  you  are 
'>ound  to  put  aside  any  little  domestic  matters  about  birthdays  and 
^  like.  It  seems  childish  and  old-fashioned.  You  asked  me ;  so  I 
?eak  plainly." 

The  Beauty  had  some  very  miserable  thoughts,  saying  to  himself 
^  it  was  cruel  and  scandalous,  and  that  he  wouldn^t  put  up  with  it. 

Mr.  Wood  now  came  dashing  up,  and  flung  himself  from  his  foam- 
^''g  steed — that  fandful  one  we  have  spoken  of 
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"  Here,  Talbot,**  he  said,  "  I  am  sending  to  the  printeis.  Hec^ 
will  you  sing  or  not  ?    Yes  or  no." 

"  O,  I  am  sure  I  should  so  like — that  I  can't  say  at " 

"  O,  then,  you  won't.  We  can't  keep  the  bills  waiting.  And  bf 
the  way  I  must  tell  you,  Talbot,  his  lordship  thinks  he  has  not  bees 
treated  fairly  in  this  matter.  Every  one  else  helps  cheerfully  and 
makes  sacrifices,  Ixit  you  are  making  all  this  fuss.  Best  go  to  him 
openly,  and  tell  him  your  wife  won't  allow  it ** 

"  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  the  Beauty,  ready  to  ay 
almost.  "  That  is  some  stor}'  they  have  got  up.  I  am  not  such  i 
fool.     I  could  stay  at  any  moment." 

"  Then  show  that  you  can  stay ;  and  that  Tkill  dispose  of  all  sod 
ill-natured  remarks,"  said  she. 

'ITie  Beauty  was  quite  '*  put  out."  He  had  a  good  deal  of  the  ill' 
nature  of  a  monkey,  or  of  the  spoiled  child. 

**  You  say  that  rather  sj)itefully,  as  if  you  wanted  to  annoy  me;  b< 
I  could  give  a  reason  for  it,  Mrs.  Labouchere." 

Her  haughty,  cold  stare,  accompanied  with  a  drawing  up  of  te 
figure,  he  did  not  soon  forget. 

"  Go  on/'  she  said  ;  "  explain  what  you  mean." 

"  O  nothing,"  he  faltered  almost ;  "  indeed,  nothing." 

"That  is,  you  would  withdraw  your  speech.  As  you  pkaM; 
Mr.  Talbot.  There  are  some  who  would  not  quite  like  tW 
story  to  be  revived.  However,  the  intention  was  not  generoas  (■ 
your  side,  Mr.  Talbot—a  little  unkind,  as  return  for  my  taking 
interest  in  your  concerns.  Sing  and  compose  your  ballads  for  the 
future.  Ciive  a  thousand  *  last  and  lingering  smiles.'  I  shall  neto 
interfere." 

With  this  she  passed  on,  lea\'ing  the  Beauty  dreadfully  ashamed  d 
himself,  and  full  of  compunction.     Up  comes  Lord  Bindley. 

"  Oh,  Talbot,  sorry  you're  leaving  us  ;  can't  get  leave,  eh  ?  Ne*B 
mind  these  fellows  laughing  a  bit.  You're  quite  right  to  be  a  dccenl 
husband  ;  and  don't  mind  us  now, — for,  what  do  you  say,  Bft 
Malcolms  have  found  us  out  a  tenor,  and  they  are  going  to  telcgnp* 
for  him  ?  " 

A  thousand  emotions  rushed  on  the  Beauty.  He  felt  himsd 
called  on  to  act  It  was  absurd,  ridiculous — putting  him  into  suA 
position  ;  he  could  hardly  forgive  himself  for  having  put  himsdf  to* 
such  a  i>osition.  All  doubt  was  gone,  and,  without  hesitation,  ^ 
answered, — 

"  O,  I  intended  to  stay,  if  you  will  allow  me ;  and  do  my  best  ^ 
the  concert." 


**Capital!"  said  Lord  Bindley.  ''Now  everything  is  going 
TFcIt    Ah,  here's  Wood,  just  in  time.     Well,  he*il  stay,  Wood," 

Wood  had  his  hand  full  of  papers. 

"Ah,  I  knew  he  would.  Then  come  this  way,  Talbot,  and  give 
iDeihe  exact  titles  of  your  songs  for  the  printers.  His  lordship  will 
acuse  you." 

"Yes,  go  with  Wood/' 

It  was  delightful — too  exciting.  Going  widi  Wood,  he  set  down 
Ihc  **  *  Last  and  Lingering  Smile,'  ballad;  music  by  W»  Talbot,  Esq.*' 
his  pulse  6uttering. 

There  was  a  sensation  through  the  house—a  kind  of  diffused  Joy. 
(So  It  seemed  to  the  Beauty,) 

*'  Wc  hear  you  have  consented  to  stay,  Talbot  His  lordship  feels 
qttilc  indebted  to  you/'  said  one,  coming  up  to  him  later.  Then, 
dropping  his  voice, — **  We  sha'n't  forget  it  to  you ;  and  you  have 
done  the  proper  thing,     I  said  it  to  him;" 

The  Beauty  began  to  consider  himself  quite  a  hero.  He  was  in 
itBinult  of  delight,  Ever)'body  was  so  good,  so  kind,  so  charming, 
lllis  dandified  Rip  Van  Winkle  had  awakened  from  his  long  sleep, 

Kwas  walking  through  the  village — wondering,  and  delighted  at 
«  saw.  Here  was  Mendelssohn  Jackson,  organist  and  local 
teacher,  to  whom  his  lordship  had  entrusted  the  direction  of  the 
<^or»ctrt,  looking  for  him.  Mentlelssohn  Jackson  was  a  composer 
himself,  and  had  written  **The  Soldier's  Grave,"  with  other  well- 
i»own— among  his  pupils— ballads.  Would  Mr.  Talbot  favour  him 
»ith  half  an  hour,  to  try  over  his  song? 
Mtatlelssohn  Jackson  was  a  character  in  his  way,  whose  aim  in  life 
li  to  strike  out  some  obsequious  compromise  between  the  gentle- 
^  and  the  music  master— an  odiously  low  designation.  He  drew 
*faclinc  between  himself  and  the  common  fellows  of  the  profession, 
^the  grinders,"  as  he  pleasantly  called  "  the  men  that  carry  the  hod, 
J<Hl  know/*  Had  he  been  willing  to  carry  the  hod,  he  might  have 
■*<ie  a  good  deal  of  money  ;  but  his  wish  to  be  considered  an  equal 
^  genteel  people  made  him  submit  to  some  heavy  sacrifices,  and  a 
system  of  heavy  sacrifices — these  persons  having  condescension 
«fiough  to  avail  themselves  of  his  gratuitous  services.  He  had  been 
^fciighlcd  when  Lord  Bindley  had  placed  the  whole  affair  under  his 
«^tion,  as  so  many  of  his  pupils  learned,  when  he  looked  hurriedly 
•1  his  watch. 

Bless  me— must  be  off  to  Bindley— take  a  fly— pay  the  man 
^Mc— some  good  talent  there— a  voice  that  1  could  make  some- 
*^g  oC     Clever  girls,  those  Malcolms." 
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His  demeanour  to  Mr.  Talbot  was  characteristic 

"What  is  this?"  he  said,  at  the  piano,  opening  the 
leisurely.  **  *  Give  him  a  lingering  smile.'  Tum-tum-ti— nice,  and 
pretty — melo<ly  flows.  You  should  have  a  diminished  seventh  Acre^ 
that  would  ha\-e  brought  you  back  again.  Veiy  nice !  Then,  of 
course,  you  have  the  burden.  I  can  tell  you,  there  are  some  of  the 
hod  men,  in  the  big  village  yonder,  get  their  twenty  guineas— for— 
queer  stuff,  compared  with  this.  Mortar,  eh  ? — and  bad  mortar,  toa 
As  for  that  woman,  Florizel — not  music — not  a  note  of  music  in  iB 
she  writes.     Well,  let  us  sec.     Suppose  we  begin  now." 

And  the  Beauty  went  through  his  ditty,  to  a  saito  voce  accom- 
paniment. 

"  Fairly  done.     Open  your  mouth." 

Then  Mendelssohn  Jackson  got  out  his  gold  pencil-case. 

"  Think  we  could  do  a  little  macadamising  here.  There,  that  tnm 
would  be  more  the  thing,  more  singable,  you  know.  There  agvOy 
there  seems  to  be  something  short.  We  must  make  sense,  yott 
know.    Let  me  see — hm — that  will  be  better." 

"  O  but,  you  know,  that  spoils  the  whole  effect.  I  didn't  mett 
thaty^  said  the  Beautj',  much  hurt. 

"  Well,  as  you  like  ;  you  know  it  must  balance.  However,  I  dart 
say  it  won't  be  noticed.  The  rustics  haven't  wit  enough  to  find  it 
out." 

The  director  of  the  concert,  later,  spoke  with  different  voices  of 
this  production.  It  was  fair  and  "singable,"  without  pretension, and 
Talbot  was  a  gentlemanly  fellow.  To  some  of  his  friends  he  inveigbed 
against  the  scandal  of  setting  him  down — him,  Mendelssohn  Jackson— 
to  play  that  fellow's  trash.  "  The  tii^^addle  that  he  had  strunnned 
out  on  his  piano."  To  his  lordship  he  spoke  in  high  commendatioOp 
especially  when  his  lordship  praised  himself.  "  Yes,  I  think  I  knO» 
a  good  thing ;  the  moment  I  heard  his  voice  I  picked  him  oat  I 
said,  that  will  take,  that  will  hit  with  the  public.  Yet  I  have  nevtf 
gone  to  school  in  music,  eh,  Jackson  I  What  I  want  is  to  show  *C0^ 
that  I  can  get  up  the  best  music  in  the  country  when  I  like  ! " 

After  this  excitement,  the  responsibility  of  the  heavy  step  he  had 
taken,  began  to  weigh  on  the  Beauty.  At  all  events,  he  woid^ 
dismiss  it  for  that  day.  That  night  there  was  the  rehearsal  Grettei 
excitement  still  in  the  Grand  Hall  when  a  few  of  the  tenants'  wWefi 
and  daughters,  and  all  the  servants  were  admitted.  It  went  08 
admirably.  Our  Beauty  was  in  Paradise — soft  light,  softer  doadfl 
seemed  to  be  floating  about  him ;  everybody  was  kind,  good,  rhanning; 
and  romantic     He  was  the  old  self  back  again,  the  same  figuze  d 
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\ky<mih^  which  he  had  often  looked  back  on,  and  which  lie  thought 
hid  faded  out  like  an  old  photograph.  He  sang  his  song  **  splendidly'* 
toimtttered  accompaniment  from  Mendelssohn  Jackson;  **take  time — 
now  collect  yourself,  softer,  softer,  5:c;'  Soraetimcs  the  eminent 
director  stopped  a  piece  in  the  middle,  *^  Never  do,  never  do.  Try 
liftck  to — let  me  see — to  five,  six,  seven  bars,  to  where  the  tempo 
frimo  comes  in/*  Thus  interrupted  in  the  Scotch  duet,  the  sisters 
>Ulcolm  began  to  show  signs  of  ill  blood.  **  Now,  hurry  on.  Won't 
do^  excuse  me.  Not  the  thing  at  all.  I  heard  those  Bosioni  girls 
ang  it  at  Exeter  Hall ;  a  litde  more  of  the  *  setting  one's  cap  *  style, 
you  know.  Now  try  again.**  Again  were  the  sisters  pursuing  a 
lortuous  path  "in  thirds"  like  tw^o  performers  on  velocipedes, 
twisting  and  winding  in  parallel  lines.  Again  Mr.  Jackson  jerked 
tk  rein.  **  Won't  do,  still.'*  One  of  the  young  ladies'  cheeks  began 
lofjow— the  younger's  nose.  "We  had  better  not  sing  it  at  all," 
one  said ;  **  please  let  us  sing  it  our  way.'' 

"With  all  my  heart,'*  and  thereupon  Mr.  Jackson  allowed  his 
bands  to  stray  very  wildly  over  the  keys,  now  taking  a  spasm  forward 
like  2  ih)ing  horse,  and  dragging  the  young  ladies  with  him  j  now 
**jibliing"  unaccountably,  and  not  to  be  got  on  at  all  It  was  always 
i  foolish  thing  to*offend  Mendelssohn  Jackson,  people  said,  *'he  had 
ttmucb  in  his  power." 

Loni  Bindley  took  great  credit  for  the  proceedings,  and  with  a 
wise  air,  **  though  he  hadn*t  a  note  of  music  in  him,"  declared  that 
k  was  determined  to  have  good  music  at  that  house.     But  our 
Bciuty,  thrilled  and  fluttered  like  a  young  debutante — he  was  *Uhe 
»cw  tenor  *'  whom  Lord  Bindley  had  found  out. 
After  it  was  over,  Mrs.  Labouchere  was  the  first  to  come  up  and 
Lite  the  blushing  performer,     "You  were  angry  with  me, 
..  Uccause  I  spoke  candidly,  and  in  your  interest     You  set  me 
^.  too/' 
"i!'*  said  the  delighted  Beauty.     *'  I  set  you  down  1   No,  indeed/' 
^fo,  indeed.     How  many  years  was  it  since  the  Beauty  had  been 
*cni$ccl  of  setting  any  one  down  ?     Most  acceptable  flattery* 
*  T;  ii  vou  liked  the  song — it  was  your  choosing.'' 
J    ;:d  it!"   repeated  Mrs.  Labouchere,  without  adding  a  word 
^5>« ;  perhaps  the  briefest,  as  the  most  satisfactory,  shape  of  com- 


'^Kodatioa  known*  It  is  all  in  the  inflection,  and  does  admirably 
fcf  ibc  common  chroniclers  of  small  beer,  though  the  woman  of  in- 
^dlifeiice  coldly  asks,  «  Well,  but  what  did  you  think  of  it  ? '' 

'*  I  knew  you  would  not  be  sorry  to  stay.     O,  you  could  hardly 
we  done  anything  else," 
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"  You  think  so  ?  "  said  the  Beauty. 

"  O,  not  /,  but  everyone.  Lord  Bindley  seems  to  think  yoa  han 
laid  him  under  an  obligation.  Of  course,  something  must  be  pot  to 
his  vanity ;  for  he  boasts  that  he  has  discovered  a  new  tenor,  wbidi 
he  could  not  have  done  had  you  gone  away.  You  sang  well  toiuj^* 

The  delighted  Beauty  looked  at  her  with  great  interest  and 
gratitude. 

"  How  kind  of  you  to  say  this,  to  encourage  me  I " 

**  We  know,  too,  what  a  little  sacrifice  you  have  made/'  she  added, 
smiling ;  '^  not  only  in  giving  up  your  treat  at  home,  but  in  bdd); 
facing  a  certain  sort  of  greeting  that  awaits  you  there." 

Uneasiness  came  into  his  face. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  care,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  nothing  to  me." 

She  shook  her  head. 

'*  I  am  a  woman,  and  know  what  I  should  think  of  such  treatment. 
But  were  I  a  man,  I  know  what  I  should  do." 

This  Beauty  could  be  played  upon  like  a  fiddle. 

«  WTiat  ?    Tell  me— do,"  he  said,  eagerly. 

•*  What  all  men  of  the  world — statesmen,  soldiers  —  do  vfaeo 
they  have  something  awkward  or  disagreeable  before  them,-- do  it 
boldly,  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  course.  I  naturally  do  not  understand 
what  special  relations  you  may  have  to  your  family,  but  I  may  assume 
that  you  enjoy  average  liberty;  that  you  do  not  live  a  Polish  husband 
under  a  Russian  wife ;  that  in  this  nineteenth  centuiy  there  is  not  in 
England  to  be  found  so  comic  a  state  of  things  as  that  the  head  of  ft 
house  could  not  outstay  his  leave  a  day " 

Again  the  Beauty  was  blushing  and  getting  flustered. 

"  No,"  she  went  on  ;  "  you  have  shown  that  this  cannot  be  said- 
Some  might  have  yielded  to  avoid  feminine  reproaches — things  to  be 
always  deprecated.     Shall  I  tell  you  a  little  passage  from  my  oim 
history  ?    My  husband  was  a  soldier,  and  when  I  was  first  mairied 
I  thought  he  loved  me  so,  that  I  could  make  him  do  what  I  pleased- 
One  day  he  was  absent  from  dinner.     I  waited  and  waited  unt3  i^ 
came  to  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  then  he  returned.     I  bunt  OH-'*^ 
with  a  storm  of  reproaches  and  upbraidings,  which  he  took  mOSr"*^ 
good-humouredly.     This  only  inflamed  me  more,  and  I  reproachec^ 
him  haughtily  and  bitterly.     Then  he  looked  at  me  sternly.    •An^^ 
what  was  the  reason  ?*  I  said.     *  A  good  one,'  he  said,  bluntly;  ^xssf^ 
will  and  pleasure.     That  must  do  you  now.     Had  you  let  me  q)cak  ^ 
at  first,  I   should  have  told  you  everything,  and   made  you  all    ^ 
apologies.*    From  that  moment  he  was  my  master.    You  may  smile 
at  my  telling  you  this ;  but  I  should  like  you  to  think  me  your 
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fceoA  And  as  you  have  saved  us  from  a  difficulty  here,  we  should 
m  like  you  to  have  any  difficulty  in  return  —  though  it  is  ati 
imaginary  one," 

The  Beauty  was  touched  by  this  sympathy. 

**You  see,""  he  said,  **  I  was  only  thinking  of  the  fuss  they  might 
make    Every  man  hates  fuss.     But  as  for  doing  as  1  like '* 

*'Odear,  no^*'  she  said  ;  "don't  twist  my  words  that  way.  Do  as 
you  like,  and  tlien  I  desert  you.  Savages,  Hottentots,  do  as  they 
Bkt,  and  a  certain  sort  of  husband.  No,  don't  do  as  you  like.  But 
Ht, Talbot  knows  well  theywj/^r milieu'^ 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  GREAT  CONCERT. 

When  she  had  gone,  the  Beauty  went  to  his  room,  and  entering 
wiih  great  importance,  said  aloud,  "  Really,  most  unreasonable  1 " 
Ob  the  table  was  a  letter — a  letter  from  his  Livy. 

"  My  darling  Beauty, — This  is  a  private  letter  from  your  own 
LHy,  and  of  which  dear  mamma  knows  nothing.  I  fear  those  ]>eople 
toy  not  let  you  go,  and  indeed  I  do  not  wonder,  as  our  dear  Beauty 

I  make  himself  so  agreeable.     But  sJie  has  set  her  heart  on  your 

^ing  back  ;   and  O  1   it  would  so  mortify  her  if  you  were  not  with 

OCT  on  her  birthday.     She  only  thinks  of  you,  and  if  you  but  saw 

^e  lovely  present  she  has  got,  as  a  surprise  !     It  will  delight  you  to 

^  it    But  I   know  my  dear  papa  will  do  what  is  right,  and  kap 

^  ^is premise^  and  he  will  recollect  that  this  was  a  sort  of  condition, 

^  I  have  just  told  mamma  I  would  stake  my  poor  life  on  dear 

^i  keeping  to  his  word. — Your  own 

'*  Livy/* 

The  Beauty  tossed  this  down  fretfully, 

'*They  will  worry  me  to  death  !  " 

Aks  I    the  indiscreet    little  Livy  had  set   down   a  very   foohsh 
J  **Prc$5ion,     Made  it  a  condition  !     The  little  boy  would  not  have 
I  "^tti  aiiinvtd  out  for  his  holiday  if  they  had  thought  this. 
J    **This  is  rather  too  good.     I  am  not  quite  a  child.      As  Mrs. 
[■^bouchere  says,  this  is  getting  a  little  too  much*" 
lie  sat  do>^Ti  and  wrote  : — 


**  Dearest  Livy, — I  have  just  come  from  the  rehearsal  It  went  off 
agnificently,     I  am  afraid  you  and  your  mother  do  not  exactly  see 
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how  I  stand.  Lord  Bindley  is  my  host,  and  there  is  a  certain  coortesjr 
due  to  him  when  he  makes  a  request.  If  you  were  here  you  would 
see  this  quite  clearly.  It  surely  would  be  ridiculous,  and  it  loob 
absurd,  that  I  should  be  ordered  home  to  the  day,  like  a  school-bo]r. 
It  is  really  ver}'  unfortunate,  and  I  have  done  my  best ;  but  I  am  not 
called  on  to  appear  boorish  or  churlish^  or  to  spoil  the  whde  thing. 
My  song  at  the  rehearsal  was  the  great  success  of  the  night  Loid 
Bindley  calls  me  fiis  lenor^  and  says  he  found  me  out  Everybody  ii 
so  nice  and  kind,  and  seems  to  take  such  an  interest  in  me.  If  I 
were  to  put  my  eyes  upon  sticks,  my  dear  Livy,  I  could  not  lca« 
this ;  so  this  is  final,  and  there  is  no  use  writing  me  any  worrying 
letters. — Ever  yours,  u  j »« 

He  thought  this  an  *•  uncommon  good  letter,"  and  went  down 
again  to  post  it. 

Mr.  Hardman,  who  still  led  his  pariah  life,  and,  in  truth,  ncfcr 
had  spent  so  dismal  a  time,  came  to  him  obsequiously. — ''  You  sing 
admirably,  Mr.  Talbot.     His  lordship  is  quite  pleased.     I  tell  you 
what,  you  must  come  and  stop  with  us  at  The  Towers,  and— cr— wc 
should   try  and  get  up  some  music.     We  could   ask  those  Mia 
Malcolms."  The  Beauty  was  too  happy  not  to  promise  all  and  evoy- 
thing.    He  was  actually  "  getting  engagements,"  and  there  are  pcopte 
among  the  amateurs  who  go  about  the  country  with  their  little  vso^ 
quite  delighted  when  their  services  are  secured.     But  the  musicd 
amateur  world  is  a  microcosm  in  itself     Mr.  Hardman*s  tactics  w«e 
highly  characteristic,  and  most  people,  after  a  few  minutes'  conveisr 
tion,  found  the  conversation  get  round  rather  violently  to  "The 
Towers,"  on  which    the    owner  would    expatiate,  —  then,  trapped 
into  a  conventional  expression  of  praise,  would  be  surprised  by  ao 
invitation. — "We  must  have  you  down  at  The  Towers,  if  you  will  do 
me  that  honour.     We  shall  find  means  to  amuse  you,  or  rather,  giv€ 
you  the  means,  and  let  you  amuse  yourself.     That's  my  way.**    As 
for  the  host,  he  openly  expressed  his  dislike.     "  What  on  earth  made 
me  ask  that  dreadful  man — he  is  making  life  a  burden.     He  sddci 
to  me  like  a  burr."    It  was  after  dinner,  however,  when  the  ladie 
were  gone,  that  Mr.  Hardman  was  unavoidable.     Fixed  in  his  diaii 
a  wooden  figure,  a  white  metal  cravat  about  his  throat,  he  dealt  ii 
strange  pedantic  discourse ;  extracts  from  newspapers.  ''I  see  in  dv 
TimeSy  my  lord ; " — "  The  Times  says,  my  lord,"  until  at  last  Lou 
Robert  christened  him  "Old  Times,"  by  a  happy  flight  of  humour. 

At  home  they  were  in  a  flutter  of  expectation.     Mrs.  Talbot  wa 
nervous  and  "  put  out"  "  He  will  come,  of  course,  dearest,"  Livy  sax 


\\e  uill/*  said  her  mother,  haughtUy; 
tequired  him.     He  must.'* 

It  was  a  restless  day,  dragging  its  slow  length  along,  when  towards 
cinemng  a  strange  instinct,  which  with  affection  amounts  almost  to 
Ibrecast,  made  her  go  do^^-n  to  the  post-office  just  before  the  post 
came  in.  There  she  found  her  father's  letter.  It  came  like  a  shock 
upon  her.  **Then  he  will  stay/*  she  said,  "and  what  dreadful  thing 
is  cotning ! " 

A  spectator  might  have  smiled  ;  but  in  their  little  world  every  little 
mist  became  a  cloud.  His  little  flower  for  the  prisoner  was  more 
precious  than  the  gardens  of  a  palace.  She  determined  not  to  tell 
tier  mother  of  the  news,  and  this  **  not  telling "  is  the  favourite 
resource  of  gentle  minds.  Some  shift  or  device— anything  that  will 
put  off  evil  news,  even  a  day— the  bill*drawer's  resource.  All  that 
traring  the  mother  made  no  remark  ;  but  when  they  were  going  to 
W,  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  **  He  will  not  come.  I  know  he  will 
not" 

"0,  he  will,  dearest.  I  am  sure  he  will.  At  the  last  moment  he 
«ill  diange,  and *' 

The  mother  turned  on  her.  "  You  know  something.  What  is  he 
tocbuge  from  ?     Tell  me.     You  have  heard.*' 

LHy,  poor  little  domestic  hare,  driven  to  her  form,  had  to  give  up 
kcr  fetter*  Her  mother  read  it,  returned  it  to  her  calmly,  and  after 
*  pause,  said  : 

"This  is  not  his  doing,  some  wretched  girl  has  been  flattering 
him,  JVix  singing,  indeed!*'  but  she  checked  herself;  even  between 
^^  two  she  felt  that  old  affectionate  deception   must  be  carried 

om 

Meanwhile,  at  Bindley,  the  great  night  came  round.  Workmen 
"*d  been  turned  into  the  large  dining-room,  who  had  erected  a 
platform  at  the  farther  end.  The  large  "  auditorium,"  so  Mendelssohn 
J^icson  had  christened  it,  was  filled  up  with  rows  upon  rows  of 
^^^  Flowers  had  been  arranged  in  front  by  "  his  lordship's 
gardener,*'  and  the  whole  had  quite  a  theatrical  air.  About  eight 
^  guests  began  to  arrive  *'  in  herds/*  As  Lord  Robert,  who  was 
*clined  to  be  merry  with  the  whole,  remarked, — **  I  declare,"  he 
'"^ported, "  swch  a  set  of  human  steers ;  such  agricultural  broad  backs  I 
Tfai  looking  at  every  man's  shoulder  to  see  the  brand."  About 
Bindley  there  uhis  rather  a  cattle  country.  At  eight  punctually, 
^  lordship  and  party  entered  the  hall,  and  took  their  places  in 
the  ^'reserved  seats  *'  to  a  round  of  applause.  Then  the  programmes 
**Tc  disthbutedf  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  subjoin  a  copy. 
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PATRON— THE    LORD     BINDLEY. 


GRAND     CONCERT. 

PARTE  PRIMA. 

«*  Blacksmith's  Chorus,"  **  II  Trovatore." Verdi, 

(Compressed  by  Mendelssohn  Jackson.) 

Duett.— Scotch.     "  Cam  hame  wi'  the  Kye." 

The  Misses  Malcolm. 

Solo.       "IlBalen" VerS. 

Mr.  Baker. 
(Accompanied  by  Mr.  Mendelssohn  Jackson.) 

Solo.        **  Bindlina  Valsc  " Mendelssohn  yactnt. 

(Aria  con  variariosi,  comp>ost^  e  dedicatji  al  S.  £.  il 
Conde  di  Bindley.) 

Coro.       "  Dal  tuo  Stellato"  Avjiw 

PARTE  SECONDA. 

Coro.        **  Blow,  Gentle  Gales  " Bisiff- 

So/t  by  the  Misses  Malcolm,  Mr,  Talbot,  Mr.  Baker, 
and  Mr.  Mendelssohn  Jackson. 

Solo.        **  Good  Bye,  Sweetheart  "    Bisie/- 

Miss  Gkorgi.na  Malcolm. 

Solo,— Piano.     "  Caprice  c  Ricamlwlc." 

Dcdie  h.  son  tlcvc,  L' Honorable  Giudetta  Bindley, 
par  MENDELSboHN  Jackson.] 

Solo.        *'  He  Gave  One  Last  and  Lingering  Smile'* 7U/W. 

Mr.  'J'ai.bot. 

Duett.     **  Now  Glides  Our  Pretty  Bark  " //.  fr^^' 

The  Misses  Malcolm. 

Solo.        "  Let  me  Like  a  Soldier  I'all.'*    U'allaff' 

(Transposed  by  Mendki^sohn  Jackson.) 
Miss  Malcolm. 

(iRANDe  Finale.— •*  God  Save  the  Queen." 

Such  was  the  bill  of  fare  fluttering  in  everj'one's  fingers.  I*^ 
wonder  it  was  said,  "  You  could  hardly  know  it  from  a  real  concC^ 
From  it  might  be  galliercd  tlie  kind  and  unsparing  way  in  which  t^* 
Mendelssohn  Jackson  had  tlirown  his  whole  soul  into  the  p^ 
formance.  He  carried  it  all  through,  arranging,  compressing,  tiH^ 
posing,  fitting  everj'thing  to  ever}l)ody.  How  graceful,  too»  *** 
j/ttJe  compliments  to  the  nob\e  V\osl  oitvd  Vvoslcss,    "ITungs"  j«^ 
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off  at  a  heat,  and  after  he  had  remarked  at  one  of  the  last 
hearsals,  **  Won't  do,  this  ;  a  want  of  go  and  rattle.  The  thing 
ags  somehow/*  He  then  went  home,  and  knocked  off  the  little 
fects  in  question. 

Talking  of  the  likeness  to  real  concerts,  it  was  the  more  remarkable 
aen  the  singing  ladies  and  gentlemen  came  in  a  sort  of  procession, 
exactly  like  the  professionals/'  rustling  in  silks,  and  sat  in  a  row. 
I  this  they  were  carefully  drilled  by  Mendelssohn  Jackson,  who 
ade  them  copy  the  precedent  of  the  **  Nonvich  Festival "  con- 
;fte, where  he  had  once  assisted  as  "counter  tenor/'  Thus  it  is, 
id  by  exercise  of  a  little  thought,  that  a  sort  of  realism  is  imparted 
I  what  would  otherwise  be  a  loose  and  incoherent  performance. 
Tdl  might  Mr,  Jackson  say  afterwards,  that  *'  not  for  iive  times  five 
iiineas  "*  would  he  go  through  the  harassing  wear  and  tear  of  soul 
nd  body  undei^one  during  that  week. 

That  sneerer,  Lord  Robert,  was  almost  ungentlemanly  in  his 
etnarks  on  the  large  share  which  the  director  took  in  the  per- 
Ditnance,  **  He  is  the  concert  Take  it  up  and  down,  cross  wise, 
lojrwsjr,  it  is  all  one  tune— Jackson."  And  indeed  during  the  per- 
bimancc  Jackson  u-as  everywhere  ;  now  beating  time  ;  now  from  the 
Mno  making  a  sudden  dart  at  a  piece  of  music  ;  setting  all  goings 
ftting  all  right.  Next  to  this  indefatigable  actor  came  the  Misses 
toiobn,  who  laboured  in  the  heats  and  dews,  and  *'  worked  like 
iwses."  Amazing  was  it  to  see  their  self-possession  before  that 
"wlicnce,  their  boldness  in  standing  up  well  to  the  front,  their  perfect 
'Oolness  and  aplomb.  The  courage  of  women  is  indeed  truer  courage 
na^  that  of  men.  The  two  sisters  came  forward  smiling,  clad  the 
^e,  each  with  a  pink  scarf  garterwise  across  their  chests,  to  sing 
^eir  piquant  Scotch  duett     ^Vho  did  not  recal  the  words  ? — 

**  The  night  is  braw  and  bonnie, 
The  moon  is  shining  clear, 
And  I  gae  forth  sac  gaily, 
For  my  laddie  is  near, 
For  my  Uddic  Is  near*'* 

Tfic  arch  way  in  which  they  nodded  and  looked  over  their 
Mulders  was  truly  piquant,  and  led  to  a  rapturous  encore*  The 
"nt,  too»  with  which  Miss  Malcolm  gave  her  dashing  song,  *^  Let 
c  like  a  Soldier  fall,''  at  the  end  waving  her  music  as  if  it  was  a 
"Old,  led  to  a  deser\'ed  recal  As  for  Mendelssohn  Jackson*s  own 
tie  **  things,''  how  he  set  down  the  music  stand,  threw  open  the 
too,  wheeled  it  to  an  angle,  drew  in  his  chair,  looked  up  to  the  ceiling 
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a  moment  in  thought,  as  if  to  recover  lost  inspiration ;  these  tokens 
of  genius  were  all  noted  and  admired  But  we  all  know  how 
Mendelssohn  Jackson  and  his  brethren  behave  on  such  occasions. 
The  first  chord  '*  dug  "  vigorously  into  the  clay  of  the  piano  ;  the  gay 
canter  to  the  top  ;  the  pause ;  the  gentle  riding  motion  of  the  figure  ; 
the  sweetly  smiting  and  bowing  in  pleasant  recognition  to  the  back 
of  the  hands  as  they  go  through  their  labour ;  their  leaps  into  the 
air ;  their  clearing  of  each  other,  like  clowns  on  all  fours,  who  are 
fond  of  going  over  each  other  in  this  way  :  have  we  not  seen  this  at 
a  hundred  concerts  of  more  pretension  than  the  Bindley  one  ?  But 
we  are  approaching  the  event  of  the  night. 

Pleased  as  they  had  been,  that  rustic  audience  had  been  instructed 
that  the  noble  host  had  something  in  reserve  with  which  he  desired 
they  should  be  far  more  pleased.  *'  The  new  tenor  ! "  how  that  sound 
fluttered  about 

**  They  arc  asking  which  is  the  new  tenor  ;  do  point  him  out,  and 
of  course  I  did/*  said  Mrs.  Labouchere,  coming  up  to  him  about  fire 
minutes  before  his  song. 

He  was  sitting  in  **  the  green  room  ''■ — so  called — not  nervous, 
in  a  dreaming  state  of  excitement 

**  You  will  do  it  admirably,  1  see,"  she  went  on  j  **  and  if  you 
the  house  down,  I  shall  claim  some  share  in  the  credit     I  think 
was  I  who  urged  you— urged  you — well,  on  your  wild  career." 

**  Indeed,  yes,*'  said  the  Beauty,  warmly,     **  But  for  you,  I  sho^ 
not  be  here  now." 

A  curious  smile  answered  and  encouraged  hira 

**  You  have  been  very  kind  and  good,  and  taken  much  troul 
with  me.     Indeed^  Mrs.  Labouchere,  I  shall  not  forget  it" 

At  such  and  at  kindred  moments — as  during  amateur  play — y 
can  take  the  whole  world  to  our  bosom.  Every  one  is  "  my  d 
boy  '*  or  girl,  and  a  certain  epanchemcnt  dc  C4£ur  ispardonablc.  Thi 
was  even  a  tremble  in  the  Beauty*s  voice  as  he  spoke.  She  looki 
majestic  and  splendid,  in  velvets  and  diamonds  i  haughty  as  Grisi 
"  Norma ;  '*  despising  the  whole  thing,  save  the  one  solitary 
in  which  she  1\ad  interested  herself. 

**  I  have  come  from  my  room  solely  to  hear  you  smg,"  she 
0%  *'  I  feel  such  a  restless  interest  in  it     There,  here  comes 
man  to  tell  you  all  is  ready.     Now,  courage.     Think  of  mi  at  yon-^:^^ 
first  bar.*' 

It  was  Mr.  Jackson  tramping  in,  **  Where's  Mr.  Talbot  ?  \VTierc** 
your  song?  Audience  is  waiting.  Come.**  And  taking  it  ui^,  hm- 
led  the  fvay. 


V  Escape  f 


[ley  audience  saw  the  soft  features,  the  divided  black 
hiir,  and  the  glossy,  oiled  moustache  of  the  ^Beauty,  his  faultless 
2nd  lady-like  linen,  and  even  inhaled  the  cloud  of  perfume  that 
floated  before  him,  they  were  filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  greeted  the 
interesting  performer  with  a  round  of  enthusiastic  applause.  It  was 
fttfly  the  same  as  when  after  town  profusely  "  billed  "  and  news- 
paper-paragraphed, and  a  shower  of  pufls,  and  talk  and  whispers^ 
and  suggested  disappointment,  we  have  seen,  and  often  seen,  the 
well  heralded  artist  enter  on  the  platfonn.  Then  we  see,  as  it  were, 
bilb  and  puffs  and  whispers  all  concentrated  in  the  bowing  figure  be- 
fcrc  tts,  and  it  becomes  heroic.  So  was  it  \\'ith  the  Beauty,  He  was 
Ihc  hero  of  the  night 

Mendelisohn  Jackson,  after  a  few  careless  chords,  struck  into  the 
Jjrmphony,  playing  the  air  with  intense  expression,  only  drawing  it 
out  to  a  degree  that  made  the  Beauty  uncomfortable.  Then  the 
Bciiity  began,  faltering  a  little  at  first,  but  getting  courage.  His 
voice  was  clear  and  tender,  though,  like  that  of  conscience,  "a  still, 
small  one/^  The  teaching  and  tutoring  of  Mendelssohn  Jackson, 
half  contemptuous,  had  not  been  thrown  away.  He  really  gave  a 
gentlemanlike,  inoffensive,  and  in  parts,  effective  rendering  of  the 
famous  ballad  ;  and  when,  after  hovering  suspended  over  the  edge, 
fo  the  prescribed  time^ 

•♦  One  last  and  Im-G*1MNG  .  •  .  ." 

he  finally  leaped  and  lighted  on  his  feet,  in  the  word  "smile,"  on 
*hjch  he  "died  off"  softly  and  sadly,  down  came  a  volley  of  ap- 
pliuse,  with  an  irresistible  demand  for  an  encore  ;  for  which,  indeed, 
*hc  signal  came  from  his  lordship,  who  was  seen  smiling,  pleased, 
and  dchghted,  and  heard  to  whisper  to  his  neighbour,  **  I  knew 
^^<i  do  1 "  Club  friends  in  town  wondered  aftenvards  as  they  heard 
Kndley  laying  down  the  law  on  musical  matters,  with  a  very  critical 
^',  a  person  who  up  to  that  had  about  as  much  music  in  him 
^  "a  carpenter*s  saw  in  good  work."  It  was  a  sweet  and  most 
^^^ligbtful  moment!  —  paradisal  I  —  something  to  have  dreams  of, 
SQRJetliiDg  that  might  never  come  back  again* 

So  it  seemed  to  him  that  night  when  the  concert  was  over,  when 
"^  was  receiving  the  gentle  spray  of  compliments  showered  on  him, 
^gure  succeeding  figure.  **  Such  a  treat,  Mr.  Talbot.'*  *'  Such  a 
^Wming  voice, *"     One  such  note  kept  pouring  into  his  ean 

*' I  cannot  tell  you  the  effect  produced;  everybody  is  talking  of 
*^  They  should  give  me  a  tesrimonial,  surely.  Ah,  if  I  had  only 
*no«m  you  long  ago  !    What  time  wasted,  what  glories  lost  I     Here 
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you  are  a  public  man.  A  change,  indeed,  from  the  hermit-like  life 
you  liave  been  leading.     How  many  years  now  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  it  is  a  long,  long  time,"  said  the  Beaut}'. 

"  I  often  think  how  many  men  of  genius  are  thus  forced  to  live  a 
mole-like  existence — underground,  as  it  were.  It  is  not  right— it 
should  not  be— it  is  wasting  the  precious  blessings  of  heaven.  Be  & 
monk,  if  you  please  ;  but  then  do  it  regularly :  choose  your  convent 
and  get  professed.     But  do  not  act  after  this  lay  fashion." 

Strange  thoughts  were  flitting  through  the  Beauty's  mind.  Yes,  he 
had  led  a  curious,  unsatisfactory  life.  How  was  it  that  he  was  so 
misunderstood  at  home  ?  Here,  the  very  first  opportunity  of  his  en- 
largement, he  was  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  social  celebrity. 

Now  comes  up  Lord  Bindley,  rather  excited. 

"  My  dear  Talbot,  a  word  with  you ;  we  must  not  let  this  dropL 
Having  found  a  mine — ha,  ha ! — I  am  not  going  to  let  it  go  uor 
worked.  I  have  a  royalty  in  you,  my  dear  fellow — ha,  ha !  See,  le 
are  going  to  repeat  this  concert  \  it  has  been  really  such  a  great 
success,  and  you  are  re-engaged  for  Wednesday.  So  no  thoughts  of 
going  home.'* 

The  Beauty's  cheeks  flushed  with  pleasure. 

"  See  what  it  is  to  become  a  public  man,"  said  Mrs.  Labouchere. 
"Publicity  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  There  will  be  iu> 
escaping  from  this." 

The  Beauty  began  excuses,  but  they  would  not  be  listened  ta  It 
was  charming — delightful — too  exquisite.  Kindly  faces  on  all  sides 
crowding  round  ;  all  pressing,  entreating — imploring^  was  it  ?— that 
he  should  remain.  What  could  he  do,  a  public  man  ?  In  his  place, 
what  would  any  one  do  ?  It  was  wrung  from  him  :  he  would  sec  in 
the  morning.     He  would  do  what  he  could.     Sweet,  sweet  night ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

UNDECIDED. 

A  WEARY  day,  though,  for  the  two  ladies  far  away.  It  drew  on 
heavily  from  mom  till  midday,  from  midday  till  dusk,  still  with  hopes 
that  he  would  at  last  return.  They  clung  to  that  hope,  as  everyone 
does  in  that  wonderful  way  for  which  there  is  no  analogy — ^fiom 
the  sentenced  criminal  downwards.  At  last  it  grew  dark,  and  dreir 
on  to  the  hour  when  the  concert  was  beginning.  They  did  not 
reckon  on  the  step  of  sending  the  carriage  to  the  station,  for  they 
knew  a  porter  could  be  sent  up  to  the  house  for  it     But  the  long 
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bight  dragged  on  ;  all  Liv/s  little  shifts  and  devices  in  the  way  of 
excuse  CM-  defence  of  the  culprit,  broke  down. 

'*You  don't  think^**  said  her  mother,  almost  passionately,  **  that  I 
bind  his  staying  a  day,  or  days  even,  at  any  country  house  ?  I  am 
bot  such  a  foolish  creature.  But  I  know  what  this  means — ^what  it  is 
be  certain  beginning  of.  His  poor  head  has  been  turned  by  some 
rirl^ praise.     You  see  how  he  spoke  of  his  song," 

"Indeed,  no/*  said  Lity,  warmly ;  **  he  will  tell  the  whole  thing  to 

to-morrow  morning.  You  will  see,  dear.  Oh,  it  is  a  trifle — not 
iPOfth  thinking  of;  fifty  gentlemen  would  do  the  same/* 

"When  he  comes  in  the  morning  ?  " 

"Come!    Oh,  yes,  he  must  come  in  the  morning.     But  who 

Li\7  looked  a  little  wild  at  this  supposition,  and  it  attended  her 
to  her  room  that  night,  and  waited  on  her  during  the  night,  like  an 
igiy  sight.     \Vhat  if  he  should  not  come  in  the  morning  ? 

This  may  all  seem  ludicrous  enough — a  social  puddle  in  a  storm  ; 
Ut  from  these  two  hearts  proceeded  two  fibres  that  joined  the  Beauty's 
noble  figure,  and  which  any  motion  of  his  caused  to  vibrate,  and 
ibost  to  jangle. 

In  the  morning — a  Sunday  morning^ — there  was  but  the  one  train 
bjrthich  he  could  arrive,  about  noon.  It  was  an  uneasy  church  time, 
^d  when  it  was  over  Livy's  ponies  were  got  out,  and  trotted  her  down 
to  the  station.  But  the  train  came,  and  the  Beauty,  as  we  know,  was 
Wt  in  it.  From  her  seat,  with  fluttering  heart,  she  saw  the  doors 
•Jpw  and  flap,  and  give  up  their  passenger  or  two,  and  the  train 
5W>vt  on.  She  saw  it  was  not  the  Beauty  that  was  left,  and  her  soul 
■suk  This  was  alarming ;  and,  half  terrified,  she  turned  her  ponies 
***?  from  the  house,  for  she  had  not  courage  to  face  her  mother. 
^  tile  road  she  saw  her  lover  and  worshipper  coming  gaily  along. 
fii»^e  feUalso. 

**!  was  certain  he  would  come  to-day.     What  can  be  over  him  ?  '* 

(He,  too#  had  been  drawn  into  the  little  microcosm.) 

*'But  what  are  we  to  do?''  she  cried.  "I  cannot  go  back  with 
*ttnews.'' 

TTie  young  man  paused  a  few  seconds. 

*'Iwas  going  to  propose  something,  only  he  might  not  like  it 
^W  is  rather  an  important  letter  come  in  for  my  father,  which  he 
It  io  see  at  once.     I  was  about  sending  a  special  messenger; 

0,  if  you  would — ^the  very  thing  !  "  she  cried  eagerly,  leaping  to 
Wi  meaning.     *'  Do  go  quick,  and  speak  to  him.     Tell  him  he  must 
Vol  IV,.  N.  S.  f S70,  ^ 
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But  don't — don't  hurt  Ws  i 


leave  it  to  me/' 

well,    and    is    so 


neiTous    aivvays    tiiat   tht&i 


L 


return  to  us— or  find  out  the  \ 
or  let  him  think " 

^*  I  understand  ; 

'*Shc    is    not 
certain " 

"  I  understand,"  he  said  again.     **  You  will  find  me  a  willing 
clever  ambassador.     Leave  it  to  me.     I  am  just  going  to  the 
and  shall  be  home  late  to-nighL" 

At  Btnillcy  that  morning  there  was  quite  a  clatter  of  delighted  1 
and  congralulalion.     Bindley  had,  indeed,  up  to  this  time  be 
kind  of  old  fashioned  house — "behind  the  time,"  and  with  a 
name  through  the  countr>%  as  being  the  most  stupid  place  going;  I 
this  gala  was  a  sort  of  surprise  and  delight     This  feeling  wi$ 
quickened  by  the  indefatigable  Woods,  who  had  been,  as  it  \ 
the  saddle  for  four  and  twenty  hours.     They  were  like  the  I 
the  French  theatre,  who  gets  up  the  iiaque  for  his  wife,  apf: 
the  first  tier  at  the  back  of  a  box,  with  an  obstreperous  **  BrafOtJ 
and  a  vigorous  fusilade  of  clapping,  then  hurries  away  liighcr,  \ 
repeats  his  applause.     It  was  impossible  lo  resist  the  zealof^j 
Woods  ;  and  every  one  was  convinced  lliat  this  had  been 
national  success,  and  should  be  in  the  Times, 

Mr  Talbot  came  down  from,  and  in,  the  seventli  heavca 
ready    the  humdrums   of  domestic  life — the  poor  rusticity  of 
women— seemed  very  tedious  and  fretting.     People  ought  to  i 
a  larger  and  wholesome  view.     He  seemed  to  regajd  them  more  a 
statesman  might  a  nursery  and  its  little  commotions,  such  as  Mi 
Jackcy's  having  stolen  a  pot  of  jam.     But  what  came  J^ack  on  I 
oftenest  was  that  true  speech  of  liis  friend,  Mrs.  Labouchcre,  wh 
kindness  and  encouragement  he  should  never  foi^et 
clever  woman  :  clever,  because  she  had  seized  on  his  ina 
generous,  because  she  had  the  magnanimity  to  forget  the 
surprising  once  a  bad  step  has  been  taken,  how  the  next  in 
is    not  to  palliate   its  eflfcct,  but,  with   a   sort   of  desperation*  > 
widen  the  breach*     The  feeling  is,  in  vulgar  phrase,  **Iji 
penny,  in  for  a  pound  ; "  and  so  the  Beauty,  shutting  his  eyes, ; 
were,  fountl  it  impossible  to  resist  the  sweet  pressure  put  upon  1 
and  thought  it  best  to  leave  things  as  they  were.     **  Time  enougli ! 
morrow  to  uxite  to  *  them.'  **     For,  alas  1  such  was  the  shape 
were  taking  for  him — a  sort  of  **  party,"  '*  they,"  tliose  who 
keeping  him  down  in  obscurity. 

It  was  a  sunshiny  winters  morning,  and  these  tlioughts  came  fld 
ing  on  him  as  he  sat  in  the  church,  with  the  whole  distinguished  J 
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pm  Bindley.  Did  he  fancy  that  the  soft  glances  of  the  young  girls 
ircrc  stealing  over  llie  ^dgts  of  their  books  to  have  a  secret  gaze  at 
:hc  hero  of  last  night  ?  He  felt  as  if  it  was  his  home.  When  he 
netumed  he  found  his  way  to  the  "concert  hall/'  still  in  the  pleasant 
disorder  of  last  night—chairs  disarranged,  bills  strewn  about,  music  i 
ill  scattered.  There  was  where  he  stood  and  sang.  Someone  fluttering  I 
liy  stopped  and  looked  in.  1 

»•*  It  was  a  very  pleasant  night — something  to  think  of/'  said  she — 
was  Mrs.  Labouchere, 

He  answered,  with  enthusiasm, —  I 

**  O,  was  it  not  charming  ?  " 

**  But  you  must  stay  for  Wednesday.     There  is  to  be  a  new  pro- 
gmmme.     You  will  have  to  practise.     Will  you  be  once  more  advised 
In  me  ?     Though,  indeed,  I'  have  no  reason  to  advise.     I  daresay 
|pis  think  poorly  of  me  for  being  so  forgetful" 
»*  How  ?  "  he  asked.     **  O,  Mrs,  Talbot !  ^' 

**  I  liave  lost  my  poor  husband :  she  had  nearly  n;ade  me  lose  him 
once  before.  Did  she  ever  tell  you  the  device  which  she  used  to  ship- 
wreck my  happiness?     Not  likely,  I  should  think" 

**No,  indeed/*  said  the  Beauty,  looking  at  her  with  interest;  "but 
wc  must  forget  all  that.     We  must  be  very  intimate  in  future.    Leave 

tto  me.     She  is  very  sensible ;  or  even  if  she  is  not  inclined,  you 
d  I  are  great  friends.     O  yes,  we  must  see  a  great  deal  of , you/' 

She  laugher! 

**  0,  we  must,  must  we  ?    Are  you  certain  of  that  ?    Take  care 
jou  are  not  going  beyond  your  powers,     Vou  know  you  can  only 
|peak  for  one ;  and  as  for  me^  slie  has  reasons  for  not  liking  me.  She  j 
^■•nl  easily  forget  ihat^  and  she  will  not  let  you  forget  it.     You  ] 
Hifobcy,  Mr.  Talbot/'  ' 

She  left  him  with  a  sort  of  scornful  smile.     The  Beauty,  much  put 
W^ut,  determined  he  would  not  write  that  day, 

K  luihc  evening,  just  before  dinner,  a  carriage  drove  up,  and  his 
^B||ii^  came  to  look  for  Mr.  Hard  man. 

^Pltr.  Hardman/' — O,  that  he  would  say  '*  Hardman  ! "  but  never 
^nroubi — •*  your  son  has  come  with  some  papers,  and  wishes  to  sec  you. 

■  Wfj  seems  a  nice  young  fellow,     I  have  asked  him  to  dine  with  us.*' 
I    *'0  dear,  no,  my  lord,  no  need/'  said  the  other,  never  relishing  the 

■  istribution  of  common  blessings  to  his  own  family;    a  protest  of 
H  *tuch  his  host  took  no  noticc. 

1    The  father  and  son  met  and  transacted  the  business.  1 

H    **Hcre,  you/'  said  the  father,  "you  need  not  be  hanging  on  here. 
H  Vtej  can't  stay  on  that  sort  of  invitation.** 

B  1^  ^ 
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"  But  he  has  made  it  such  a  point,  father — and  I  have  agreed." 

**  Overrunning  the  place  in  this  way  \  Better  send  for  all  the 
servants,  and  quarter  my  family  here  at  once.*' 

There  was  other  business,  too,  the  youth  would  like  to  have  intro- 
duced|  but  he  saw  that  the  humour  his  father  was  in  would  not  admit 
of  it.  However,  this  was  a  reason  to  make  him  yield  to  what  wrai 
wished. 

He  at  once  sought  Mr,  Talbot,  and  found  him  at  the  piano  If 
himself  *' composing/'  A  brilliant  idea  had  struck  him:  be  would 
like  to  put  it  into  shape.  How  charming  would  it  be  to  hafie  as 
entirely  new  song,  "  composed  for  the  occasion  ^'- — and  again,  **  woids 
selected  by  Mrs.  Labouchere  *'^the  whole  *'  respectfully  inscribed  EO 
the  Lord  Bindley.*'  He  was  in  a  fever  till  he  put  it  in  executioQ. 
What  a  surprise  and  delight  for  the  crowd  !  Mrs.  Labouchere,  in  her 
languid,  contemptuous  way,  did  select :  that  is,  took  do\%Tf)  one  of  the 
old  rose-silk-bound  annuals  for  which  our  grandfathers  paid  their 
guinea  cheerfully — "  Amulet,"  "  Charm,"  "  Bijou,*"  and  the  rest— 
and  laid  her  finger  at  random  on  one  of  Milkton  Monsey's]  l}Tics— 
then,  alas  I  a  curly-headed  darling,  writing  with  a  jewelled  pen, 

•*  Yes,  his  was  love  sincere  and  true." 

Young  Hardman  approached  him  with  an  almost  lender  revcrtnct 
He  saw  him  now  in  quite  a  different  light  He  \i*as  awe-stricken  ^ 
the  important  labours  of  his  fytiire  father, 

"  O,  how  d  ye  do  ?  "  the  Beauty  said,  fretfully,  **  Beg  parion,  I 
must  finish  this  phrase,"  And  he  wrote  it  down  on  the  music  pap'*, 
ftrst  trj'ing  the  chords*  This  was  the  Beauty's  fashion  of  C0«»- 
position. 

*•  I  saw  them/'  said  the  young  man,  nervously,  **  this  moming.'* 

**  They  ? — who  ?  O,  yes,"  said  the  Beauty,  turning  to  his  mutf 
paper. 

**  They  were  so  dreadfully  disappointed  yesterday;   and  t1 
such  a  splendid  present  waiting.     Miss  Olivia  saved  up  hex  n^o.v} 

**  O,  it  couldn't  be,'*  said  the  other ;  **  out  of  the  question.  0^ 
has  duties  to  one's  host.  They  can't  understand  the  thii^  On^ 
must  give  and  take." 

**  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure.  But,  now,  Mr.  Talbot,  I  can  go  back  »bJ 
tell  them  you  shall  be  home  to-morrow." 

**  Indeed  you  cannot.  Never  was  any  one  so  worried.  There  ^ 
another  concert  on  Wednesday,  and  I  must  wait.^ 

'*  O,  you  could  not !  They  will  be  so  hurt,  I  know  she  vill  ^ 
so  ^JiJiciaus— and  you^omUed  them,  and  it  will  look  so  like  a  ^W^ 


1^  repeated  It  iras  too  seductive,  and  he  couM  not  give  it 
was  unfair,  unreasonable  to  ask  him.  He  said,  suddenJy, — 
I  can't  do  it,  really ;  and  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  as  you 
yourself  how  things  stand  here.  Ladies  can't  understand, 
lly  not  a  child,  to  come  back  to  the  day  and  hour,  and  all 
rt  of  thing.  So  tell  them,  please,  I'll  be  back  on  Thursday. 
p  here,  now,  Hardman,  you  are  a  reasonable  fellow,  and  see 
i  ihing  can't  be  done — don't  you  ?  " 

Ls  a  temptation  for  the  young  man.     A  little  adhesion  here 
aave  forwarded  his  interests.     But  he  answered,— 
course,  I  have  no  business  to  interfere  ;    but  I  </<t?  think  they 

th  hurt  if  you  do  not  go  back." 
HI  to  see  after  his  carriage,  be  met  Lord  Bindley.  That 
who  thought  him  a  cheerful ,  pleasant  fellow,  and  a  strange 
tto  his  (ather,  took  him  to  show  him  the  [:>lace.  Towards  dinner 
rhcn  the  young  fellow  had  gene,  his  lordship  was  heard  asking 
MboL*'  Aide-de-camp  Wood  found  him  speedily. 
B  here,  Talbot,"  said  his  lordsliip,   **  we  must  try  and  get  on 

El.     It  isn't  fair  to  keep  you  here,  and  it  mustn't  be." 
uty  was  so  confounded  that  he  knew  not  what  to  answer. 
t  be,"  he  repeated.     **  Yes,  we  must  turn  you  out — send 
me  to  Mrs.  Talbot     Fm  not  about  to  come  between  man 
H  And,  indeed,  if  I   had  known,  I  shouldn't  have  kept  you 
Hie  other  night" 

^puty  was  a  gentleman  born  and  bred,  and  with  all  his  folly 
Srtain  tact 
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"  O  yes,*'  said  he,  with  mystery,  "  it  is  quite  proper,  i 
You  see.  his  wife  does  not  quite  like  it,  and  he  has  1 
truant.     It  is  not  right,  you  know,  to  keep  a  husband  fh 

"  Out  of  France.     Yes.     But  the  poor  concert     Wha 

"A/a:xrt?,  eh?  No.  We  shall  do  famously.  Mendelss 
says  he  knows  of  another  tenor,  far  better." 

"  Of  course,  a  thousand  far  better.  By-lhe-way,  I  suppo 
boy  who  came  with  the  story ;  he  is  in  love  with  our  Beaul 
Now,  don't  you  see,  my  lord?  Wheels  within  wheel 
what  he  was  about,  that  artless,  ingenuous  youth." 

Even  the  hint  of  being  taken  in  is  not  agreeable.  1 
was  put  out 

"  Then  the  concert — "  she  went  on ;  "  it  is  most  unfo 
country  people,  the  second  relay  who  are  coming,  wi 
have  the  notion  that  they  were  to  hear  a  prodigy — a  1 
swan — a  Rubini  for  nothing.  Their  disappointment  1; 
He  has  a  nice  voice  ;  but  they  will  magnify  him." 

His  lordship  looked  irresolute.  "  It  is  very  anno>n 
voking,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Labouchere  went  on. 

"  He  is  dying  to  stay.  It  is  rather  absurd  the  poor  en 
amuse  himself  for  two  or  three  days,  and  in  this  harmles 
all  very  innocent     Bindley  will  not  corrupt  him." 

Lord  Bindley  laughed.  The  other  was  but  a  spasmo< 
he  was  sorry  aftem^ards,  that  he  had  given  way  to  it 
in  his  mind,  had  assumed  the  dimensions  of  somethin. 
even  exhibition-like.  The  cares  of  dinner  then  super\ 
that  meal  had  been  transacted,  he  came  up  to  her  and  s 
a  little  plan  of  my  own.  We  shall  keep  Talbot,  and  mj 
at  the  concert" 

The  lady  wondered.  Lord  Bindley  was  not  accoi 
bright  nobleman.  This  was  probably  what  the  America 
some  "  foolish  scare,"  and  she  dismissed  it.  The  Bea 
gloomy  and  depressed  all  that  night,  as  if  ordered  f 
His  dream  was  over,  his  happy  furlough  gone  for  e^ 
oppressed  and  ill-treated.  He  was  under  sentence,  as  it 
Bindley  had  always  made  it  a  point  to  be  ecclesiastical 
company,  and  read  prayers  on  Sunday  mellifluously,  a 
had  been  ordained.  He  took  the  Beauty  aside  afler  t 
offices,  and  said : 

"  My  dear  Talbot,  I  hope  you  will  slay  with  us.  I  ma 
I  tell  you  what,  I  am  going  up  to  town  to-morrow,  ar 
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TS.  Talbot  on  my  way,  and  arrange  the  whole  with  her.     I  know 
will  be  reasonable,  and  a  few  words  with  her  wHU  settle  the  whole 
msiness." 

A  sparkle  came  into  the  Beauty's  eye.     That  was  indeed  like 

Hisiness.     That  would  compose  matters.     She  could   not,  as   he 

\    resist  that  aristocratic   influence.     Later,  he  met   Mrs. 

Mjre;  but  she  said  not  a  word,  looking  at  him  \\ith  a  sort  of 

iMnuscd  glance,  which  made  him  feel  quite  uncomfortable.     Perhaps 

ic  had  fallen  low  in  her  estimation.     When  he  met  her  again,  be 

id: 

**  You  have  heard  how  happiJy  ever>lhing  has  been  arranged/* 
"  No,"  she  said,  indifferently,  "  I  hear  so  much." 
**  1  mean  about  Lord  Bindley's  going  to  town." 
**0,  and   see  your  people,  and  gd  you  kave.     Well,  it  sounds 
taJ^ly," 
** Not  ihat^  you  always  say  that;  no,  just  to  speak  to  them.*' 
There  was  a  look  of  contempt  on  her  face.     **  I  would  rather 
inything  than  that     It  is  too  humdiating.     But  of  course  it  sounds 
ttrange,  my  interfering.     Still,  I  am  sorry  for  the  whole  thing.     If 
yott  had  been  advised  by  me^even  if  you  fek  bound  to  lie  so  nice 
about  staying  a  day  or  two — there  was  a  different  plan  of  going  about 
it,  which  even  my  poor  wits  could  have  helped  you  to." 
The  Beauty  looked  at  her  eagerly.     **  O  tell  me,  tell  me/*  he  said. 
**  Would  you  follow  it,  if  I  told  you  ?  "  she  said.     **  No.     Bestdes^ 
waJJy  it  would  sound  strange,  supplying  you  with  a  plan  against  your 
^e»  in  the  fiice  of  all  law  and  morals,** 
**Yes,"  he  said  ;  -*  but  when  they  turn  against  me — and  so  many 

years  as  I  have '* 

".\h,  there  it  is  ;  so  many  years  you  have  been  good  and  obedient 
tnti  docile,  and  here»  at  the  eleventh  hour,  or  rather,  at  five  minutes 
to  twelve,  you  wish  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  It  is  only  reasonable 
'licy  should  be  astonished.  No,  no;  you  have  put  yourself  into 
J^  Bindley's  hands,  and  we  had  best  leave  you  there.*' 
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NOTES  &   INCIDENTS. 


In  our  youth  we  used  to  ask  what  became  of  all  the  old  moons  ^dndl 
were  dethroned  to  make  way  for  the  new  ones  that  the  almanacs  cot- 
tinually  announced.  Sometimes  we  were  told  that  they  were  chopped  op 
to  make  stars.  This  childish  notion  nearly  resembles  a  theory  put  fbitk 
by  an  assiduous  student  of  meteoric  phenomena,  M.  Stanislas  Mcimieri 
in  answer  to  the  question — Whence  come  aerolites  ?  The  masses  of  ino 
and  stone  that  arc  continually  falling  upon  us  from  the  skies,  he  says,  ue 
scraps  of  an  exploded  satellite,  fragments  of  a  shattered  moon,  periupi 
of  several  little  moons— that  once  revolved  round  the  earth,  or,  possibtft 
round  our  existing  moon,  and  that  was,  or  were,  split  up  by  some  sod 
internal  force  as  that  which  has  fissured  and  furrowed  the  lunar  crust  as 
we  now  behold  it.  Right  or  wrong  about  their  origin,  M.  Meunid's  * 
searches  on  mcteorolites  reveal  some  curious  points.  He  tells  us  that 
they  arc  never  found  but  in  the  earth's  superficial  strata :  this  argues 
their  comparatively  modern  arrival  in  our  system,  or  the  recent  breakiBg 
up  of  the  mass  of  which  they  are  the  disjecta  membra^  if  the  above  theoiy 
be  correct.  Secondly,  the  meteorites  which  fall  now  are  not  of  the  same 
mincralogical  nature  as  those  which  fell  in  past  ages.  Old  visitors  wefc 
of  iron,  new  ones  are  stony.  Thirdly,  it  is  presumable  that  an  cntirdf 
new  class  is  beginning  to  appear,  for  several  carbonaceous  masses  of 
meteoric  matter  have  fallen  since  the  year  1803,  before  which  date  bo 
such  things  were  known.  M.  Meunicr  makes  a  theory  to  fit  these  foctSy 
but  it  requires  keeping  to  ascertain  its  soundness.  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
anticipate  the  arrival  of  meteorites  analogous  to  our  crystallized  fonna? 
tions,  and  even  to  our  stratified  beds.     Organisms  ought  to  follow. 


No  forgery  so  rife  as  that  of  antiquities.  Supply  follows  demand  * 
this  branch  of  business  dealing,  as  in  all  others.  Do  you  want  a  museil* 
stocked  with  old  curiosities  ?  You  can  have  it  in  a  week — cases  an 
closets  beautifully  filled,  without  a  genuine  article  in  the  collectioit.  Tb 
trade  done  in  the  world  by  archncological  counterfeiters  must  be  enormou 
A  newspaper  paragraph  lately  told  us  that  Flint  Jack — real  name  Edwar 
Simpson — had  lately  disposed  of  some  sixty  flint  arrow-heads  and 
dozen  stone  hatchets,  all  of  his  own  make,  to  green  connoisseurs  in  York 
and  that  another  ingenious  individual— name  not  cited — had  beendrivin 
a  large  trade  in  the  same  fictitious  goods  at  Melton.  Was  this  secon 
'orthy  the  famous  William  Smith,  alias  Skin  and  Grief  or  Snake  Will 
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tensive  flint  weapon  factory  m  Yorkshire  some  dozen  years 
successfully  gulled  the  students  that  some  of  his  speci- 
mens got  engraved  as  genuine  in  archaeological  publications  ?  Or  did  he 
nuke  his  fortune  and  retire?  But  these  two  items  arc  bagatelles  com- 
pancdwith  the  artificial  specimen  trade  that  is  done  without  the  world's 
knowledge  Lately  there  was  an  advertisement  in  a  London  paper  to  the 
effect  that  stone  and  bronze  implements  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  America,  and  elsewhere,  were  ahuays  on  hand  in  a  certain 
I'lrchouse.  Was  the  warehouse  the  manufactory  ?  English  ingenuity  is 
flftcn  invoked  to  aid  dishonesty  in  far-ofif  lands.  The  traveller  in  Egypt 
ices  a  sepulchral  figure  in  glazed  porcelain  dug  from  the  ground,  and 
eagerly  buys  it,  only  to  find  when  he  gets  home  that  it  was  made  m  Eng- 
land and  sent  out  to  be  buried,  that  he,  or  someone  else,  and  it  might  be 
sold  together*  This  is  a  favourite  trick  with  Belgian  guides  on  Waterloo, 
The  plough  tears  up  a  sword  hilt  that  is  competed  for  by  the  visitors, 
«»l  bought  dearly  because  of  its  obvious  genuineness,  Bless  the  innocent 
iHiyer's  heart,  it  was  made  at  Nismes  a  month  before.  Did  you  ever 
bow  earthworks  to  go  on  in  London  without  a  find  of  weapons,  or 
pottery,  or  coins,  or  something  kindred  ?  The  next  time  you  see  such 
»orb  in  progress  ask  an  excavator  if  he  has  got  any  curiosities  :  ten  to 
imchc  will  show  some  :  if  not,  he  will  tell  you  some  will  surely  turn  up 
bjr  to-morrow.  Go  the  next  day,  and  if  the  articles  produced  do  not 
Cttcilf  accord  with  your  knowledge  of  England's  ancient  history,  be  not 
•opfi^cd.  The  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland,  the  gravel  beds  of  Sufifolk, 
Amiens,  and  Abbeville  have  been  Tom  Tiddlers  grounds  in  iheir  lime, 
aad  Will  be  again. 

Mak  is  a  marvel,  physically  no  less  than  mentally.  Put  ihe  vital 
principle  out  of  sight,  and  look  upon  him  only  as  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
^  what  a  beautiful  combination  of  powers  and  appliances  his  little 
uajne  exhibits.  Every  part  of  a  well-devised  engine  has  its  counterpart 
^  Ihc  human  body  ;  and  now  that  mechanical  subjects  come  to  be 
■••Jysed mathematically,  all  the  forces  of  a  mans  body  submit  to  exact 
'*'6ttUtioiL      Lately  an  American  physician  has   been   computing  the 

"Orse-power  "  of  human  hearts — the  pumping  engines,  for  such  they  are* 
**^weaU  carry  in  our  bosoms.  There  is  nothing  in  the  figuring  that  a 
^c  tyro  in  arithmetic  cannot  master,  though  the  data  to  work  upon  arc 
''ot  accessible  to  ordinary'  folk.  Blood  has  veiy  nearly  the  same  specific 
E^vity  as  water  :  its  pressure  at  the  mouth  of  the  aorta,  as  measured  by 
^igcs,  is  about  equal  to  a  column  of  water  six  feet  high.  The  average 
**chargc  at  each  pulsation  may  be  estimated  at  an  ounce  and  a  half,  and 
*"f  number  of  pulsations  at  scventy*five  per  minute,  making  an  aggregate 
^sc\cn  pounds  discharged  per  minute*  As  the  engineer  would  say,  then* 
pounds  of  water  are  raised  six  feet  high  each  minute,  or  what  is  the 
thing,  forty-two  pounds  are  raised  one  foot  high  in  the  same  tmic- 
•^^  power  of  your  heart,  then,  is  forty-two  foot-pounds  per  minute,  A 
"t'fKpower  is  thtrtv-three  thousand  foot-pounds  per  minute  :  therefore 


I 
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your  heart  docs  something  more  than  one  eight-hundredth  part  of  \\\t 
work  of  a  horse.  This  niay  not  seem  much,  but  reckon  what  it  amounts 
to  in  a  lifetime  :  calculate  what  the  united  hcart-pumpings  of  a 
city  represents,  London  hearts  altogether  do  the  work  of  some  fout 
thousand  horses.  According  to  the  best  estimates  of  the  populatioa  of 
the  whole  world,  the  heart-work  done  over  the  globe  comes  out  equal  to 
tiie  engine* work  that  would  be  required  to  propel  a  tlcct  of  over  one 
hundred  Great  Easter ns.  An  engineer  would  tell  you  that  to  generate 
steam  for  this,  you  would  have  to  burn  four  thousand  six  hundred  tons  of 
coal  per  hour.  This  refers  to  men  alone  :  could  we  include  animals,  wc 
should  get  a  prodigious  idea  of  the  energy  of  the  world's  heait-beatlcigs. 
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Ome  day  a  shoe-btack,  unnoticed  and  unknown  ;  the  next,  an 
admired  and  sought  for.  Such  was  the  lot  of  one  Charles  Knubel,  orphai 
son  of  a  German  musician  settled  in  New  York— a  waif  on  the  hui 
sea,  an  outcast  in  the  world  j  with  a  genius  for  music,  thai  had  ben 
fostered  by  the  parent,  and  developed  into  a  talent.  But  talent  witl 
patronage  is  seed  without  soil.  This  boy  at  fourteen  years  old  was  ihro«^ 
upon  the  world,  without  a  solitary  chance  to  hang  an  effort  on.  To  hr- 
honcstly  he  took  to  hoot-blacking,  and  his  brush  led  him  to  fame  by 
lucky  accident.  A  few  weeks  since  there  was  a  sort  of  Industrial  Es 
bition  in  New  York— the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  it  was  call* 
and  Knubcl  stationed  himself  near  one  of  its  entrances  to  catch  mxxA\ 
fooled  customers.  There  came  a  patron,  an  urbane  man,  who  turned 
to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Exhibition  Managing  Board.  After  his 
had  been  operated  upon,  he  asked  the  boy  if  he  would  Ukc  to  sec  il 
show,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  present  himself  next  day  with  a  dcrrr-^n 
face  he  should  be  admitted.  On  the  morrow,  with  shining  countcnancnm; 
the  lad  called  at  the  secretary's  office  and  duly  received  the  proimai»^eii 
pass.  By*and-by  the  oiticia),  strolling  through  the  masical  dcpartmc^T^ 
found  a  crowd  of  people  listening  to  a  masterly  performance  on  the  piai^  ^^ 
forte.  He  elbowed  his  way  to  the  instrument,  there  to  find  the  cbik— --•* 
twittering  beneath  the  hands  that  had  polished  his  boots  the  day  bcfii^C""*^ 
Fortune  followed  up  the  good  work  she  had  begun.  The  malcers  wp^^*** 
whose  instrument  the  boy  had  done  such  good  execution  look  him 
their  service.  He  was  clad  in  new  attire  ;  and  every  day  during  |1 
rest  of  ihc  Exhibition  period  he  was  to  be  heard  performing  upon 
piano  and  electric  organ.  If  ever  Knubel  becomes  a  famous 
litUc  story  may  be  recollected. 


CimiNG  should  be  as  important  as  killing  in  the  artsof  wmr: 
your  cncmy*s  bullets  from  your  own  (Icsh  is  the  next  dutyaftci 
your  bullets  into  his  flesh.     Now,  bullet  probing  is  a  tiresome  ar 
ojM:ration  ;   one  that  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  perfect 
I  iperts/jit]^S^unga^htio8oj>h«f 


their  best  to  -r.c  their  thinkings  tangibility.  But  \vc  are  bounded  by  our 
means ;  and  while  there  were  none  known  whereby  a  lump  of  buried  lead 
could  be  lold  from  a  fragment  of  shattered  bone,  probing  was  slow  work. 
H<mcyer,  the  next  time — far  be  it — that  wholesale  bullet  extraction  has  to 
performed,  it  is  lo  be  expected  that  the  army  surgeons'  labours  will  be 
rKirm tl  by  the  help  that  electricity  will  afford  ;  for  two  inventors  have 
lently  proposed  methods  of  searching  for  and  drawing  out  metallic 
jiio  lYom  the  wounds  they  have  inflicted.  Both  men  told  their  ideas 
ihc  French  Institute  at  one  and  the  same  meeting  during  the  past 
ith.  ^L  Trouv^^  was  one  ;  he  who  made  the  electrical  jewels  that 
ightcd  fashionable  Paris  for  a  few  months  two  years  ago.  His  new 
I  probe  is  a  doubIe*pointed  needle^  each  point  being  connected  by  a 
with  a  httle  electric  battery  and  a  bell,  which  rings  whenever  the  two 
points  arc  united  electrically  ;  that  is  to  say,  whenever  they  both 
:h  a  piece  of  niclal  Wilh  this  divining  rod,  bullet  searching  is  a  simple 
iincss,  Tlic  suspected  part  of  the  body  is  probed  with  it^  and  the 
m  the  points  touch  lead  the  bell  announces  the  fact.  The  bullet 
id,  the  worst  half  of  the  extractor's  task  is  over.  This  plan  was  sug- 
iwibyan  Englishman,  1  fanc>',  some  two  years  ago,  but  not  put  to 
till  M-  Trouvd  made  an  instrument.  The  other  proposal  is  of  more 
itcd  application,  M.  Melsens  is  its  author,  and  he  promises  to  draw 
of  iron  or  steel  from  a  flesh  wound  by  the  help  of  powerful 
He  can  do  nothing  with  lead,  though,  because  it  does  not  fol- 
the  loadstone.  Trouv(?*s  is  the  best  idea.  There  is  quaintncss  in  the 
ion  of  a  bullet  telegraphing  its  whereabouts. 
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hare  wTillcn  pretty  things  about  the  needle  that  directs  the 

ier  in  safety  o  cr  the  trackless  sea,  and  so  forth.    But  between  poetry 

reality  there   arc   wide   differences.      The  fact    is,  that    nowadays 

y  .1  ship  goes  to  sea  with  a  compass  to  steer  by  that  is  worse  than 

s ;  if  it  be  trustworthy  one  day,  it  may  be  a  false  guide  the  next.  As 

^'^'body  knows,  a  large  proportion  of  our  mercantile  fleet  consists  of 

vfsscls,  and  a  compass  in  an  iron  ship  is  subject  to  ever-changing 

lions,  complicated  and  unpredictable.     No  longer,  as  in  the  case 

^x)odcn  ship,  directed  by  the  earth's  magnetic  force  alone,  the  needle 

ei  subjected  to  directive  influences  from  earih  and  ship  at  the  same 

'''^f.  The  consequences  are  errors  in  the  instrument,  which  change  with 

*^c  direction  of  the  ship's  head,  alter  with  her  geographical  position,  and 

*'^c  affected  as  she  heels  before  the  wind.     There  arc  methods  of  correc- 

*^°n  which  liave  been  mastered  by  scientific  men  at  great  pains  to  thcni* 

*tlvc%.     Hut   these   require   outlay   for  additional   comp.isscs*   and    for 

ii  ;    while^  for  maintaining   efficiency  under   varying  circum- 

^  A  ledge  of  llic  principles  of  magnetism  is  cssetilial  to  those  who 

ft  charge  of  iron  ships*  The  second  matter  has  the  highest  importance. 
Sng  that  li\Ts  in  vast  numbers  and  property  of  immense  value  arc  at 
!n»crcy  of  the  little  needle,  is  it  not  paramount  that  shipmasters  should 
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GisUlimums  M^umu. 

y  tkef  caA  vatcb  lor  cames  of  «rarJ 

aiiplf  the  resM^es  ?    Wbic  saf  jrou,  tin 

'  haw  poastcmly  toriied  deaf  cars  to  I 

\  ^■Jiteis  ibr  a  system  of  trail 

\  ia  die  fNiActples  and  practi 

^cotneclioo?  TlieBoaidof  Tfadeajgncstltai  iheCorenuiii 

:  take  opoo  tbesnselres  irsponsibdities  whkli  bekivg  to  sbipo«iiii 

;  issafer^  aad  nr^gcs  ^ai  the  pni|ier  ^ggt^  aad  adjustment  of  cm 

is  a  niatter  so  laatcrial  tt»  the  salietf  and  success  of  maritii 

q|^  that  fowes  of  sdf^alefest  aie  Iflcdy  to  eflect  much  ma 

btfff^  imieiieiettte-    But  thejwho  aie  behitid  the  scenes^  ad 

hecoaseqaaiccs  of  ^be  capiftf  of  ovncn  and  the  rashnc 

'MsmFrx%  'wXL  tdl  a  difierait  tale.    The  Bo^d  of  Trade  oHi 

>xb\  and  the  ooomtttee  replied  that  it  appeared  that  i 

l^^tjjccT  v  J3  encompassed  viih  dMcnides^  aad  that  it  was  not  in  thi 

Ipoaer  to  take aavf  actire  steps  hi  the  Batter!    Eiigland  has  taught  I 

'  whole  vnorid  the  sdeaceof  ito»-ship  omipas^  correctioo,  and  in  her  tea< 

tag  she  has  a  theme  for  prcMid  expressions.     Hoir  king  before  she  iosi 

npoQ  the  practice  of  her  preachmg?  i 


BERUX,the*^cttyof  theplai]i,'isoflmdaIttxarytn  the  way  of  hoa 
wanmiigthatmayhe|irotcrcdtooll»erdtiestflhe  Prassiaii  coital  a< 
iL    The  term  hosse-warming  is  to  be  taken  tn  its  litaal  sense,  as 
Iqg  ttxan-heattng,  not  jollification,    Wliat  gas  has  done  for  lightis^ 
great  to^-ns  of  the  civtJtsed  woHd^  we  all  know  :   what  it  can  do  t< 
heating  them,  is  what  the  Beriiners  are  about  to  try.     There  is  not 
new  in  the  idea  of  bttmii^  gas  in  stoves  for  cookery  and  warming 
so  employed  in  hundreds  of  instances.     Yet,  considering  its  cleanii 
and  convenience,  one  might  expect  it  to  be  used  almost  universally. 
hoi»*c\'er,  prevents.     A  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  can  not  compete 
Its  monej^s  worth  of  coal  in  generating  heat.     But  there  is  a  reason, 
It  cannot,  in  that  at  present  gas  is  made  soldy  for  lighting,  and  its 
mical  constitution  is  so  maintained  that  it  shaD  give  the  nv^^"^ 
illummation  n^-ith  the  minimum  of  heal.     The  order  of  thm 
reversed ;    the  light -giving  element  may  be  kept  under,  and 
ytddtng  component  freely  introduced.     Obviously  the  result  \\\. 
useless  in  the   gaselier  but    invaluable  in   the  stove.      BcHm   K 
distance  extensive  mines  of  lignite — a  foml  of  coal — whicli  uncs 
of  this  abnormal  (|uaJtty,  and  works  are  planned  for  gcncn- 
_  two  and  a  half  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  it ;    a  quantity  v^iuc 
■  mated  would  provide  domestic  fuel  for  about  half  the  houses  of 
H|^Bpany  formed  to  carr>'  out  the  works  protnisc  to  ^ 
0M|f  ftt  mpence  a  thousand  cubic  feet ;  and  it  is  assv 
taod  cubic  feet  (value  4^,  (id,)  will  possess  as  much  heating 

hpit  coal     Can  anything  like  this  be  done  by  Bnghth  ^s 
^  ihty  make  ui  a  heating  gas  thai  wiU  compete  with  cool  ? 
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likdy  that  they  can  get  more  heat  from  a  ton  of  black  diamonds  than 
burning  in  the  grate  would  yield.  But  in  our  grates  wc  sacrifice  eighty  or 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  heat  the  coal  emits  to  arrangements  for  getting  rid 
of  the  smoke  and  ashes.  Give  us  a  stove  that  can  be  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  a  room,  to  radiate  its  heat  freely  all  around,  without  sending  any  up 
chimneys,  or  uselessly  imparting  it  to  hearths  and  grate  surroundings,  and 
"we  can  do  with  a  quarter  the  caloric  we  now  generate.  Such  a  stove 
<nust  bum  gas  to  be  clean  and  convenient.  If  heating  gas  could  be  made 
^sAl  sold  cheaply,  a  new  system  of  economical  house-warming  might  thus 
Xx.  inaugurated  ;  only  there  would  be  a  mountain  of  popular  prejudice  to 
fl^emove. 

The  illustrated  press  has  a  notable  accession  of  strength  in  The 
Ttlustrated  Midland  News  and  The  Graphic,    The  former  marks  a  new 
en  in  provincial  journalism.     It  is  the  first  illustrated  newspaper  printed 
suod  published  in    the    country.     Birmingham,   the   metropolis  of  the 
Midlands,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  new  publication.     The  Graphic  is, 
in  every  respect,  a  London  publication,  with  an  ambition  that  is  European. 
It  professes  open  rivalry  to  the  The  Illustrated  London  News,     On  the 
first  week  of  the  new  paper's  publication,  the  Loftdon  News  published  the 
laigest,  and  perhaps  the  best  illustrated  paper  of  the  century.    At  Christ- 
mas The  Graphic  made  amends  for  its  first  issues,  in  a   Christmas 
Number  that  outdistances  its  rivals.     We  are  curious  about  the  results  of 
these  two  ventures.    They  are  important  to  the  nation  as  Art  educators. 
Wc  hope  to  see  them  flourish  and  prosper.    The  provincial  paper  already 
Appears  to  have  made  its  mark,  commercially. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
OF    SYLVANUS    URBAN. 


THE  WILD   CAT,  AND   THE   KEH.DER   DISTRICT. 

Mr.  Urban,— In  The  CentlcmafCs  Magasine  for  November,  there  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Sidney  Gibson,  which  includes  a  short  note  from  the  late 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  regarding  the  appearance  of  wild  cats  at 
Kcilder  Castle,  and  a  reference  also  to  Macaulay's  description  of  the 
district  a  century  ago.  Keilder  Castle  is  a  hunting  seat  of  the  Dukes  of 
Northumberland,  on  the  borders  of  Liddcsdale,  and  in  its  neighbourhood 
lived  James  Telfer,  the  schoolmaster  who  narrated  to  the  duke  the  story 
of  the  wild  cats.  It  is  more  circumstantially  given  in  the  shape  of  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Telfer  to  Mr.  Robert  ^^^lite,  of 
Newcastle,  editor  of  Leyden's  works.     The  extract  is  as  follows  :— 

"Koildcr,  you  may  have  been  told,  is,  indcc^l,  a  bleak,  wild,  out-o^th^wIy 
jilacc  as  any  to  be  found  on  the  Middle  Marches.     Till  within  the  memory  of  nan 
the  lower  i>arls  of  the  district  were  overgrown  with  natural  wood,  which  aflbried 
a  refuge  for  a  breed  of  wild  cats,  the  last,  I  believe,  that  were  known  on  the 
IJordcr.     My  grandfather,  as  you  have  doubtless  heard  me  say,  was  a  shq)berd, 
and  it  so  chanced  that  being  one  <lay  either  herding  or  hunting  in  Keilder,  he  v*» 
attacked  by  a  wild  cat.     The  creature,  without  the  least  provocation,  sprang  npo" 
him  before  he  was  aware,  making  right  for  his  throat,  and  although  he  was  then* 
very  athletic  man,  it  required  all  his  strength  and  agility  to  baflle  ii  in  its  purptfl*- 
lie  made  several  attempts  to  strangle  it,  or  to  fling  it  from  him  ;  but  these  pro^'ing 
ineffectual,  he  contrive<!  in  the  end  to  pin  it  to  the  ground  imder  one  of  his  kneeS 
and  then  he  and  his  dog  together  managed  to  disj>atch  it.     His  dog,  you  mu*' 
understand,  chanced  not  to  be  within  sight  of  him  when  the  creature  made  ^^ 
attack,  and  it  was  always  his  ojiinion  that  if  the  dog  had  been  out  of  hearing,  9^ 
not  come  to  his  call,  he  would  in  the  end  have  fought  a  losing  battle.     After  b* 
assailant  was  fairly  dead,  my  grandfather,  from  curiosity,  stretched  it  out  at  *^ 
length  upon  the  grass,  and  found  that,  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  it  ratb? 
out-measured  the  dog  ;  and  a  collie  dog,  you  know,  from  the  nose  to  the  lail»  •* 
not  a  very  short  animal.     As  may  be  supposed,  from  the  nature  of  the  contest,  "^ 
grandfather  got  his  hands  severely  bit  and  lacerated.     Among  other  injuries,  J^ 
got  the  nail  of  one  of  his  thumbs  s|lit  by  a  stroke  of  the  creature's  claw,  and  **5 
thtimb  was  di!.figured  ever  afterwards.     I  can  yet  remember  it.     This  adventure  ^ 
my  grandfather's  might  occur  a  little  after  the  middle  of  last  century,  or  nbout 
hundred  years  ago.     There  are,  I  believe,  no  wild  cats  in  Keilder  now,  nor,  as  •^ 
as  I  know,  in  any  part  of  the  country." 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Sidney  Gibson,  from  Algernon,  fourth  Duke  ^ 
Northumberland,  also  refers  to  "  Macaulay*s  absurdities  or  untruths  abo*^^ 
Keilder."    The  passage  in  Macaulay  is  as  follows : — 

**  Within  the  memory  of  some  whom  this  generation  has  seen,  the  sportsmj^^ 
who  wandered  in  pursuit  of  game  to  the  sources  of  the  Tyne,  found  the  hctl**-. 
round  Keilder  Castle  peopled  by  a  race  scarcely  less  savage  than  the  Indians  ^ 
California,  and  heard  \knth  surprise  the  half-naked  women  chaunting  a  w^^ 
measure,  while  th-:  men,  with  brandisjhcd  dirks,  danced  a  war  dance." 
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ity  given  by  Macauky  for  this  statemenif  is  a  reference  to 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  which  we  find  thai  Macaulay's 
jof  this  passage  actually  came  from  ^\lnvvick  Castle.     In  his 
rdate^  October  7,  1827,  Sir  Walter  says  :  — 

\  Duke)  •*  tells  me  his  people  in  Keilder  were  all  quite  wild  the  first 
r  went  up  to  shoot  there.  The  women  had  no  other  dre^s  than  a 
petticoat.  The  men  were  sa\^e,  and  could  hardly  be  brought  to 
\  heath,  either  from  suUenness  or  fear.  They  sang  .1  wild  tune,  the 
Ich  was  Orsina^  otuna,  otsina.  The  female*  sang,  the  men  danced 
ia  certain  poixtt  of  the  tune  they  drew  their  dirks,  which  they  always 

fn,  is  the  origin  of  Macaulay's  so  called  "absurdities  or 
put  Keilder."  When  the  history  of  England  appeared,  a  gentle- 
It  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  Border,  wrote  to  the  historian, 
jts  accuracy.  Macau  lay  wrote  a  reply  in  which  he  promised 
ic  sentence  in  subsequent  editions,  but  said  he  would  require 
■by  evidence  to  undo  entirely  what  had  been  accepted  by 
Hvr  so  much  of  Border  history. 

|r5tor\'  narrated  to  Sir  Walter  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 

isapprehension,  which  was  excusable,  however,  in  a  nobleman 

the  first  time  an  outlandish  portion  of  his  vast  estates.   Telfcr, 

^e  years  ago,  knew  a  man  who  remembered  the  dukc*s  visit, 

legcd  barbarous  state  of  society  was  by  him,  very  naturally, 

The  half  naked  women  with  bedgown  and  petticoat,  were 

king  at  hay-making,  and  in  the  heat  of  summer  they  may  still 

day  in  the  same  dress  at  similar  occupations.    The  "dirk** 

tic  shepherds  was  really  a  large  clasp  knife,  called  in  Scotland 

ith  a  long  and  sharp  pointed  blade,  kept  for  flaying  sheep 

dead  in  the  moors,  as  they  often  are.     About  the  refrain,  ^ 

psina,^  there  is  some  difficulty  ;  but  it  is  suggested  by  a  gentle- 

pquainted  with  the  district  and  its  ways,  that  it  was  really  the 

t^ado  Tynedale  ejaculation  of "  Oor  syde  yet,  oor  sydc  yet,*' 

in  the  district  dialect,  a  practice  that  still  prevails  at  com- 

b  of  skill  or  strength, — I  am,  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

.869.  J-  '^^ 


SUEZ   CANAL. 

(AM, — ^As  the  Suez  Canal  is  now  tlic  question  of  the  day,  it 
ps,  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  that  one  hundred 
lis  ago,  the  attention  of  the  English  jKiopIe  was  called  to  the 
structing  such  a  canal  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  by 
espondent  of  yours,  who  modestly  veiled  himself  under 
F.     In  7/i^  GenUeman's  Afaga^im  for  176S  (p.  607),  is  the 

(^X,— >WhiI$t  our  projectors  are  forming  schemw,  and  busied  in 
*■' T-  the  facihtation  of  trade  and  commerce,  by  cutting  canals 
luntry  to  another,  I  would  jtist  crave  leave  to  meniion  one, 
:e,  wdl  not  only  be  V>encficial  to  particular  countries,  but  alt 
\  the  uniting  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  by  a  cut  or 
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canal.  This  is  by  no  means  a  visionary  scheme,  but  certainly  practicable,  asvill, 
I  think,  evidently  appear,  hy  the  following  extract  from  the  memoirs  of  tlie  Rrmd 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  l*aris,  1701,—!  am,  &c.,  "F." 

The  extract  referred  to  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  in  fulL  It  relates  to  a 
map  of  the  Delta,  made  from  actual  observation,  by  M.  Boutier,  as  a 
contribution  to  one  of  the  entire  countr>',  prepared  by  M.  Delisle. 

"  But  what  is  most  remarkable  in  \\\U  map,  is  an  extremity  of  a  canal,  vhick 
goes  out  of  the  most  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  which  M.  Delisle  judges  to  hifc 
been  ]>art  of  that  which  formerly  made  the  communication  of  the  N^  and  the 
Meilitcrranean  with  the  Red  Sea.'" 

The  well-known  passages  in  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  are  then  com- 
mented upon. 

*•  M.  DcIislc,  refining  upon  M.  Boutier,  has  carried  his  inquiries  e\-en  to  the 
Arabian  authors.  KImaun,  lib.  i.  chap.  3,  says  that  under  the  Caliph  OmVi 
towards  the  year  635  of  the  Christian  era.  Amir  caused  a  canal  to  be  made  to 
transport  the  com  fn>m  Kg>-pt  into  Ambia.  Probably  he  only  renewed  the  oM 
one,  the  navigation  of  which  might  easily  have  been  neglected  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire.  But  in  the  year  150  of  the  Hegira,  which  agrees  with  theyetf 
775  of  C'hrist,  Albuziafar  AUuan/or  II.,  Caliph  of  the  Abbasides,  caused  this 
canal  to  l»e  stop]>ed  on  the  si-lc  of  the  sea.  If  ever  this  union  should  be  renewed, 
the  world  would  change  its  face  ;  China  and  France,  for  example,  would  beeone 
ncighlK)urs,  and  our  posterity  would  lament  the  fate  of  the  barbarous  ages,  whet 
the  Kuroi)eans  wore  obliged  to  go  round  Africa  to  get  into  Asia." 

1  am,  yours  truly, 

\V.  E.A.A. 
Joynson  Street,  StrangCiVays, 


A   BULLOCK   OF   THE   LAST   CENTURY. 

Mr.  Urban,— As  the  prize  Christmas  bullocks  arc  hardly  yet  forgotten, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  some  particulars  regarding  a  prime  Scotti* 
bullock  of  the  i8th  century,  just  to  indicate  the  contrast 'twixt  now  and 
then.    The  calculation  of  profit  and  loss  is  given  in  the  "  Select  Transac- 
tions of  the  Improvers  in  Agriculture,''  a  society  formed  in  1723,  a^ 
which  existed  fully  twenty  years.    The  prime  cost  of  the  bullodc  «* 
1/.  dr.  8</.,  and  he  entered  Mr.  Hope  of  KankeilloPs  grass  at  Hope  PaA 
in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1729.    Hcrel* 
continued  till  the  2nd  of  March,  1730,  at  a  cost  of  i^.  sterling  pC** 
hours,  or  8s.  for  the  three  months.     On  the  2nd  of  March  he  was  take" 
to  the  Sciennes  Walls,  near  Edinburgh,  for  fresh  grass,  and  here  ^ 
continued  till  the  22nd  of  June,  at  a  farther  cost  of  15J.  sterling.    FroO* 
the  1st  December,  1729,  till  the  4th  May,  1730,  he  got  hay,  what  he  cou^ 
cat,  at  5^.  per  stone,  which  cost  i/.  5^.  lor/.    The  total  cost  of  the  bufloc* 
was  3/.  13J.  10^.,  and  being  presented  in  the  Edinburgh  market  on  t^ 
20th  June,  1730,  his  owner  was  offered  for  him  3/.  15J.,  which  would  ba^ 
yielded  a  profit  of  only  u.  2d,    The  owner  preferred  to  kill  his  bufloC** 
and  the  total  weight  proved  to  be  392  pounds  of  beef  and  tallow,  whi^ 
at  4//.  a  pound,  brought  6/.  \os,  id.,  showing  a  profit  on  the  animal  ^ 
2/.  i6j.  lod.  The  hide,  head,  feet,  and  in-meat,  were  given  for  attendant 
-—Yours,  sincerely,  J.  T* 


THE 
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The  Christian  Vagabond. 

BY    BLANCHARD    JERROLD, 
( Cmiinuitf  from  /.  6 1 . ) 


CHAPTER   III. 

DAME   REBECCVS    STORV, 


I 


V%0  much  as  I  may  and  should  tell  to  him  who  is  called 

^4^    the  Christian  Vagabond — and  much  more  to  him  than 

i.W^iilL  ^^<^^^^  be  told  to  any  other  of  God's  creatures — 1  have 

promised,"  Our  Lady  of  Charity  sate  with  the  Vagabond 

the  common  room  of  the  Sisterhood,  on  the  morrow  of  Dame 

^becca's  death.     She  was  putting  together,  witli  a  sweet  sadness,  a 

of  flowers  which  two  Sisters  had  laid  upon  the  table  before 

^^'^r,  and  which  were  jewelled  stiJl  with  the  dew  of  the  fresh  summer 

^^Xoming.     It  was  near  the  break-up  of  the  summer  time  when  Dame 

*^cl)ccca  died  :   the  time  when  the  insect  dies  within  the  petals  of 

^  i^  ro«c,  and  the  birds  turn  rough  feathers  to  the  crisp  air  of  sunrise. 

The  eyes  of  the  Vagabond  fell  upon  the  serious  flower  bearers,  and 

^*icn  turned,  with  a  plain  question  in  them,  to  the  Lady  of  Charity. 

**  Our  Sisters  of  the  Garden  ;  and  these  are  the  flowers  they  grow 
^^^  brighten  the  graves  of  our  poor :  to  gladden  the  sick-room,  and 

*"  >  flowers ;  and,  while  I  prepare  them  for  her  bosom,  will  you 


•Mtten  to  all  I  can  say  of  her — that  you  may  judge  whether  she  is  th€ 
feature  of  long  ago,  to  whom  your  memory  seems  to  carry  you  back 
'^itii  uncertain  steps. 

Vol.  rV,,  N,  5,  iSjo.  \ 
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The  Christian  Vagabond  took  up  flower  after  flower,  scented  them, 
and  mused  over  them. 

"  Yes,  let  me  turn  upon  the  past  now;  but  the  threads,  to  my  veak 
vision,  are  tangled  overmuch." 

"  Dame  Rebecca  had  been  with  me  more  than  two  years,  I  see  b)' 
our  Tables  of  Hospitality.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  had  had  her 
much  longer." 

*•  Wc  are  carried  fom-ard  at  a  ringing  jwce,  as  we  age,**  the 
venerable  Pilgrim  intemipted.  "  We  feel  less  acutely,  we  are  arrcitei 
by  fewer  landmarks,  and  all  the  years  soften  to  a  level  surface.  It  is 
so  smooth  that,  in  the  end,  we  hardly  feel  that  we  are  moving.  My 
journeying  has  been  very  far  beyond  the  reach  of  most  men ;  so  that 
I  can  take  an  extraordinary  stride  of  experiences — and  mark  how  the 
glowing  uplands  and  valleys  of  our  freshest  days,  roll  into  a  flat  land 
of  equal  tint.  But—"  here  he  laid  a  gentle  hand  upon  the  flannel 
sleeve  of  the  I^dy  of  Charity — "  But,  of  Dame  Rebecca." 

"  She  came  to  us  one  spring  evening :  a  most  melancholy  wet  and 
grey,  and  chilly  time  it  was.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  the  faces  of 
the  miserable  all  my  life ;  but  I  was  never  so  startled  and  pained 
with  the  sight  of  distress,  as  when  Sister  Ursula  drew  me  to  the  door 
of  the  Chamber  of  Christ,  and  begged  me  to  look  within. 

"  Rebecca  looked  much  older,  to  me,  on  that  evening,  than  when 
she  passed  away  from  us  and  her  troubles  yesterday.  She  was  huddled 
up— a  confused  heap  of  clothes  and  limb— deep  in  a  big  ann-chMiwe 
keep  in  the  chamber,  the  very  chair  by  which  you  said  your  pnqfB^ 
last  night; — and  out  of  her  livid  face  burned  two  eyes  that  speD-boond 
me,  as  I  fell  within  their  range.  I  saw  a  soul  in  agony  then;  makiBf 
a  last  desperate  eflbrt  to  speak.  She  tried  to  articulate.  Her  lip 
moved  swiftly ;  but  not  the  murmur  of  a  word  came  forth.  TIjc** 
she  was  desperate  in  her  effort  to  express  herself  by  motion ;  but  ih* 
poor  body  would  not  answer  to  her  will,  save  by  a  quiver.  When  1 
approached  her  and  took  her  stone-cold  hands,  so  wasted,  that  the] 
felt  as  though  a  little  pressing  would  break  them;  her  eyes,  8t? 
glowing,  followed  me.  The  mouth  dropped  open ;  and  thin  flak* 
of  white  hair  loosened  over  her  brow  of  a  thousand  iiTinkles.  I  toC 
her  in  my  arms.  I  am  weak  enough — but  I  could  lift  her— and 
laid  her  upon  the  warm  bed  to  which  Sister  Ursula  had  been  atten 
ing.  Still  those  two  eyes,  from  that  silent  creature  smote  me :  for 
knew  they  meant  to  speak  that  which  the  palsietl  tongue  could  n 
utter.  The  eyes  of  some  of  the  many  dying  creatures  I  have  sec 
have  reminded  me  of  Dame  Rebecca's  on  that  night  It  is  tl 
cruellest  watching  of  all,  when  the  sick  are  silent,  and  the  implorii 
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;  speak,  and  you  cannot  understand.  Death  comes,  and  leaves 
I  the  wish  unrecorded  :  the  prayer  unsaid, 

*'But  to  Rebecca,  God   mercifully  vouchsafed  a  long,   I   think, 

and  comforting  pause  by  tlie  gates  of  Eternity.     We  nursed 

the  utmost  of  our  power  and  knowledge." 

God  knows  it ! "  the  solemn  listener  interrupted. 

"She  had  been  wandering  for  years.     We  found  her  black  staff 

worn  to  a  stump,  outside  our  gates  on  the  morrow  of  her  appearance. 

And  when  1  told  her  so,  the  first  smile  flickered  over  her  face.     She 

felt,  she  told  me  aftenvards,  that  she  had  done  with  the  road-side, 

with  the  bed  in  the  bam,  and  the  beggar's  wallet.    She  was  of  Jewish 

Ittrth,  and  she  used  to  say  that  in  wandering  she  had  only  followed 

the  instinct  of  her  race,  which  had  been  pressed  into  their  blood  1>y 

tbc  oppression  of  Christian  hands.'' 

**  Her  country,  Sister  Cliarity  ?  " 

"She  used  to  say,  *ilie  country  of  the  swallow;*  for  she  had  passed 

her  life  flying  from  the  cold  to  the  warm.     But  she  knew  most  about 

France :  and  it  ^'as  there  she  passed  her  early,  she  used  to  say, 

peering  wistfully  through  her  window,  her  happiest  and  her  worst 

Fpi.  She  was,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  repentant :  and  she  shall  have 
he  of  our  whitest  flowers  over  her  grave/' 
The  Lady  of  Charity  lifted  a  guelder  rose,  and  added  it  to  the 
taeral  wreath  as  she  spoke  on,  in  a  low,  sweet,  dreamy  voice.  "  SlieJ 
had  been  very  sinful  in  her  early  splendid  days.  She  was  a  child  of 
*fl ;  and  her  father  was  a  Christian.  But  she  remained  a  Jewess  at 
^•wttothcend.  Her  father  was,  to  the  world,  a  great  man.  He  w^as 
PPmrful  at  court :  and  he  brought  up  his  daughter  (whose  mother 
M  died  in  one  of  his  remote  chateaux  of  a  broken  heart,  or  a  heart 
'^ng  dry  by  grief),  as  his  lawful  child  and  heiress.  For  in  wedlock  he 
h^no  children.  His  brothers  had  been  killed  in  the  wars.  There 
*is  nothing  but  war  and  murder  just  then,  upon  the  wicked  earth. 

"Amid  her  ragged  garments  we  found,  when  we  undressed  her  in  the 
chamber,  a  small  picture  heavily  fixed  in  gold.  She  had  sunk  into  .i 
^P sleep,  when  w*e  took  her  rags  from  her,  and  discovered  herremain- 
^%  treasure.  For  this,  I  felt,  had  her  fervent  eyes  been  fixed  on  mc. 
^heVnew  ilwt  it  must  fall  into  my  keeping ;  and  all  the  fire  she  put  into 
^  sight  was  burned,  as  beacons  are  burned.  They  warned  us  from 
^etltngcr  of  striking  upon  the  last,  fondly-kept  treasure  of  her  life.' 
"The  j>ortrait  told  her  story?"  The  chin  of  the  venerable  listener 
^tcd  heavily  upon  his  staff,  and  his  look  was  fixed  upon  Damt' 
'^ebecca^s  growing  funeral  wreath. 
**  It  was  her  own  fece  when  she  was  young." 
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**HaveyCHtkq)tk?'* 

**  It  is  to  be  Liid,  is  bid  by  this  hour,  upoit  her  bosom.** 

"  f  am  listening.  Sister  Charity ;  I  am  Itstening.'* 

'*  She  confessed  that  when  her  father  took  her  to  the  court  of  hit 
sovereign,  where  he  bore  a  wand  of  ofl^ce ;  she  was  bewitched  with 
the  painted  chambers,  the  gardei^  jewelled  with  a  hundred  fountainSi 
the  silks  and  satins^  the  diamonds  and  the  pearls ;  and  the  pride  of 
man  and  wotnan  speaking  in  a  hundred  glowing  and  wickedly  vrasteM 
shapes..  She  was  very  young,  badly  educated,  beautiful  in  the  sight 
of  men,  complimented  by  the  king.  The  courtiers  made  a  pathway 
whither  she  tended  through  the  court  chambers.  Her  phrase  was, 
'  My  heart  sang  hke  a  happy  bird,  just  then.'  The  song  w^  brief  as 
the  sunshine  was." 

**  Poor  child !  * 

The  Lady  of  Charity^  searching  amid  the  tumbled  flowers,  and 
finding  a  violet  or  tuo,  went  on — **  She  was  fond  of  these  flower» 
and  our  gardens  show  some  beautiful  Parma  violets  in  the  season. 
Her  story  is  a  very  common  one  of  the  world,  I  hear." 

**  Common  as  motes  in  the  sun's  beam/*  the  Vagabond  muttered ; 
**  but  let  me,  I  beseech  you,  hear  it  to  the  end.  You  are  lifting 
a  veil  that  lies  between  me  and  scores  of  buried  years." 

*•  While  she  was  in  the  hey-day  of  her  pride  and  worldly  glory,  and 
^he  seemed  to  be  fixed  in  a  dtadel  of  pleasure,  through  which  the 
<  ommon  sorrows  of  the  world  would  never  be  able  to  make  a  way— 
(you  will  tell  me,  who  have  seen  so  much  of  men,  whether  it  h  not 
a  veiy  common  human  story) — a  personage  appeared  at  courts  upoo 
whom  all  eyes  were  fixed.  He  was,  it  would  appear,  an  eccentric 
man,  to  the  world  in  which  he  moved.  Of  high  birth,  of  fine  manii»i» 
rich  beyond  the  wealth  even  of  Rebecca's  father,  over  whose  hmdi 
the  poor  creature  used  to  boast,  it  took  a  tough  horseman  some 
trouble  to  ride  in  a  day ;  the  new  comer  advanced  through  tlie  ttOo^ 
jewels,  and  lace,  in  the  homeliest  leather,  and  cloth.  He  wore 
neither  plume  nor  spur.  But  she  said  he  had  an  eminently  kajghcl^ 
asfHfCt ;  an  open,  honourable  countenance ;  a  proud  carriage ;  and 
gmcious,  kindly,  winning  ways,  tinged  always  with  a  becoming  gravity. 
l*hq  king  deferred  to  his  wisdom;  only  the  (jucen  laughed  at  hii 
guise,  till  her  trembling  stores  of  jewels  biased  upon  her.  The  kit^ 
had  frequent  conferences  with  him ;  while  placemen  and  coxcoobfisa 
laughed  and  trembled  at  the  same  time  in  the  antechamber.  It 
Miid  he  had  come,  the  messenger  of  the  poor,  and  with  a  wamiqg 
the  reckless  king.  The  country  was  one  poor  house  '  '  byt^^ 
hii^veaA.     There  was  not  a  laugh  kft  in  the  king's  t>uui.,>  l_v  ^g- 
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\y  and  recklessly  had  his  majesty  and  his  courtiers  kept  up 
tfeeir  revelries.  The  plain  noble  had  ventured  in  his  sober  grey, 
through  the  throng  of  pitiless  spend thnfts,  to  speak  the  mind  of  the 
poor,  nor  leave  the  warning  of  the  surly  hosts  of  the  Hungry  out  of  it. 
Every  narrow  forehead  trembled  ;  every  scapegrace*s  wand  of  office 
iliook  in  his  hand.  They  would  have  been  glad  to  carry  forth  the 
iatnitler  and  droii^Ti  him  under  Neptune's  marble  eyes,  in  the  dancing 
waters  of  the  fountain.  But  he  strode,  in  the  conscious  strength  of 
like  good  workman,  through  them ;  and,  on  a  certain  day  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  Lady  Rebecca,  where  she  sate  in  a  window,  laughing 
with  the  lightest-headed  gallants  of  the  court." 

"Yea,  Lady  of  Charity,  the  story  is  very  old  ;   but— the  wreatli  is 
Dot  finished  yet— I  pray  you,  tell  me  to  the  end/' 

*'I  am  near  it ;  that  is,  so  much  of  it  as  I  may  tell     It  will  hardly 

last  roe  to  the  tying  of  Rebecca's  flowers.     The  good  messenger  of 

that  wicketl  court  spoke  to  the  Lady  Rebecai.     He  singled  her  out 

from  the  rest  of  the  dames  of  the  palace ;  he  had  serious  converse 

*Tih  her  on  his  mission,  and  on  the  wickedness  of  which  she,  in  her 

thoughtlessness  of  youth,  was  part.     There  was  a  fund  of  goodness 

in  her,  he  thought ;  and  he  asked  her  when  he  was  leaving  the  king, 

Jtoeless,  to  go  forth  with  him  among  the  miserable  people,  as  his  wife," 

^Mlebecca  would  have  put  her  cloak  gladly  about  her  ;   but  her 

^Br  had  given  her  to  the  basest  of  the  yo*mg  courtiers,  who  bore 

PRighest  name,  shouldered  the  most  dazzling  honours,  and  had  the 

r  least  heart  of  any.     The  grave  suitor  had  high  words  with  Rebecca's 

feher;  for  this  one  hated   the  intruder  who  had  come  to  meddle 

^k  the  pleasures  of  the  court,  and  to  persuade  the  king   to  take 

and  tasteful  dignities  from  his  spendthrift  courtiers  ;  and  turn 

le  of  the  gold,  to  heal  the  sores  of  the  vulgar. 

rom  a  window  in  the  palace,  when  she  was  embroidering,  at  her 

ftftei's  command,  for  the  base,  dissolute  man  to  whom  she  was 

she  saw  the  Good  Messenger  of  the  Poor  mount  his  horse 

court  yard,  and  ride  away*     He  never  turned  to  wave  a  good. 

In  that   place   of  a  hundred  windows,  how  should   he  tell 

was  hers?     She  cast  the  embroidery  towards  him,  hoping  to 

his  farewell,  and  let  him  take  the  assurance  of  her  eternal 

tOod'Mnll  with  him ;  but  he  did  not  see  the  work  ;  and  presently  a 

P*gc  brought  it  back  to  her,  at  her  father's  request,  and  asking  to 

»aoir  when  she  would  have  finished  it  for  the  duke  whose  duchess 

commanded  her  to  be/* 

Vagabonds  forehead   was  pressed   upon   his  hands,  which 
d  the  crown  of  his  staff. 
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'<  The  I^dy  Rebecca  married  the  duke.  I  have  but  two  moK 
tlowcrs :  I  thought  they  would  outlast  my  stor>\  They  were  unhappy. 
'I1icy  parted.  The  miserable  people  rose,  as  the  good  messenger 
lud  warned  the  king  they  would;  fell  upon  him  and  his  couiticn; 
broke  open  their  moncy-ihests :  and,  through  all  the  violeDce^ 
disorder,  shame,  and  sin,  and  sorrow,  the  laughing  Lady  Rebeca 
fell,  year  after  year,  lower  and  lower,  to — our  gateway.** 

•*  But  how,  Sister  Charity  ?  " 

**  I  have  folded  the  last  flower  in  the  ii^Teath :  see,  it  has  a  bright 
appearance.** 

*'  But,  I  pray  you,  how  fell  ?  " 

'^  As  much  as  I  may  tell,**  the  Lady  of  Charity  said,  rising,  to  bear 
away  the  wreath  to  1  )ame  Rebecca's  bier,  "  I  have  told.** 

"  But  of  the  picture.  Sister ;  you  forgot.** 

*'  Nay,  it  is  to  be  laid  with  her ;  unseen  by  any  save  Sister  Ursula 
and  me.** 

Wild,  uncouth,  and  noisy  as  at  the  moment  of  Dame  Rebecca^ 
death;  the  cripple,  still  wild  with  grief,  blundered  to  the  Lady  of 
Charity's  feet,  and  holding  up  in  his  clutched  hand  a  massive  gold 
locket,  passionately  implored  her  to  let  him  wear  it  at  his  bait 
henceforth.  And  then  a  flood  of  tears  came,  and  the  picture  §dl  at 
tl>e  feet  of  the  Christian  Vagabond. 

The  old  man  looked  for  an  instant ;  but  was  reproached  by  the 
Lady  of  Charity,  who  let  fall  the  wreath  to  cover  it 

And  then  he  rose  to  go  forth  into  the  air.  The  cripple  clutched  at 
his  blue  robe,  and  fastened  to  his  stick,  and  screamed, — 

"  Holy  visitor  within  our  gates,  intercede  ^ith  me.  Dame  Rebecca 
was — my  mother  !  *' 

The  Lady  of  Charity  drew  her  flannel  hood  over  her  face,  folded 
wreath  and  \  icture  in  her  sleeves ;  and  passed  out. 

And  Dame  Rebecca's  child  was  carried,  fainting,  to  his  chamber. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

A    FL'NKRAL    IN    CHARI-n'. 

The  sky  was  paling  with  the  morning  light— just  paling;  and 
(hilly  eddies  of  air  played  under  the  corridors,  and  lifted  the  dustrf 
ycsterday*s  feet ;  the  swallows  were  stirring  under  the  capitals  of  4* 
<  olumns,  eariiest  messengers  that  it  was  time  for  living  creatures  to 
cast  away  the  poppies  of  sleep,  and  be  doing  in  their  place  in  Nature* 
The  first  play  of  birds  in  the  dead  stillness  of  the  last  night  momcntSi 
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ith  a  liviii  touch  on  the  imagination.  It  is  the  daily  re surrec^ 
;  and  he  who  is  woke  by  a  wing  to  his  duties,  and  rises  in 
rent  spirit  to  them,  feels  all  the  solemnity  of  the  raonient 
he  first  sw^allow  was  sweeping,  it  seemed,  an  experimental  flight 
in  the  quadrangle,  as  not  detennined  to  go  bravely  forth  until 
Sim  should  have  peeped  above  the  horizon  of  his  day  ;  when  the 
\  txirring  the  Chamber  of  Christ  were  shaken  down,  and  the 
isdasi  Vagabond  stood  in  the  open  corridor,  and  the  ring  of  hts 
'startled  the  birds  to  a  general  cliattcr.  The  day  had  come. 
1  an  instant  the  Lady  of  Charity  was  in  the  door-way  of  the  refec- 

to  salute  their  guest.  They  said  not  a  word  j  but  all  boi;^*ed  to 
guest^s  sahtte  as  he  passed  on  to  the  chapel,  where  his  place  was 
t  fit)m  the  Community  of  Charity — a  private  chapel  within  theirs. 
fc  the  organ  spoke  the  first  audible  utterance  of  the  day  within 
holy  place  ;  and  so,  all  passed,  through  prayer,  to  work, 
he  Christian  Vagabond  sate  ajjart,  and  alone,  in  a  comer  of  the 
:toiy,  with  his  book,  vellum-bound  and  umber-edged,  lying  open 
D  his  knees.  The  Lady  of  Charity  had  gone  out  to  her  waiting- 
n ;  for  the  poor  were  garnered  ver)^  early  by  the  lean  fingers  of 
It  in  the  olive  grove  which  led  to  the  gates, 
fndcr  the  covered  gallery^  upon  which  the  Chamber  of  Death 
£,  sileot  groups  of  Sisters  were  at  work.  Their  flannel  robes 
pt  hither  aiid  tliither,  between  and  behind  the  marble  columns  j 
lb  the  silent  room,  to  the  distant  ends  of  the  corridor  and  back 
li;  in  that  seeming  confusion  to  the  unknowing  eye,  which  active 
Icr  makes.  The  stillness  of  the  place  amid  the  life  and  work, 
e  an  tmcuuthly  atmosphere  to  it.  There  is  noise  in  the  bustle  of 
»0rM ;  thcie  was  a  heavenly  quiet  here,  as  the  last  offices  were 
eeedto^  When  ihc  coffin  containing  the  mortal  part  of  Dame 
l>eoai  was  ushered  forth  from  the  Chamber  of  Death  into  the 
ped  »fjace  in  the  open  corridor,  the  stillness  of  the  tomb  still 
trcd  all  The  bier  glided  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  silver 
''wng  light,  at  touches  from  the  hands  of  the  SUtcrs  who  surrounded 

Na  pall  covered  it;  it  was  cloaked  with  the  flannel  robe  of 
W  Ursula^  who  Iwid  attended  upon  the  ancient  dame  through  her 
lickness ;  and  a  cross  lay,  the  silver  Saviour  gleaming  icily  in  the 
•ting  rap  of  light,  upon  the  sleeper's  breast 

kthc  garden  entrance,  under  the  conidor  by  the  chapel,  two 
Jvanccd,  bearing  each  an  armful  of  lilies.  They  placed  the 
opened  flowers  of  the  morning  which  their  garden  afforded, 
lie  Lady  of  Charity's  wreath  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  aivd  \\Ne.u 
'  slrewcd,  with  lilies  white  and  golden,  the  way  from  V\\e  \iv«i  \o 
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the  diapel.     Not  a  sound  throughout  these  stmple  ceiefiion}e% 
the  boxy  notes  of  U>c  swuUows, 

The  Chriivtian  Vagabond  sate  apart,  and  alone,  in  a  comer  of  the 
ry,  with  his  book,  vellum  bound,  and  uraber-edged,  lying  open 
his  knees.     His  head  was  thrown  back;  his  arms  were  ciosied; 
and  he  was  looking  at  the  brightening  of  another  day. 

*'  God,  in  thy  mercy,*'  he  said,  **  grant  that  it  was  not  the  painfo^ 
pilgrimage  I  have  been  dreaming.  More  than  eighty  years  since^  for 
the  second  time  I  was  permitted  to  take  up  my  staff  anew^  and  hsxf 
my  breast  to  the  wind  ;  worlds  and  centuries  lie  between  the  Now 
and  Then,  and  yet  this  night  I  strode  over  them  as  over  a  brook, 
and  stood,  early,  and  at  home,  on  the  other  side.  That  was  the 
then — the  spring  of  this  hoar  winter,  the  bud  of  this  mould— i 
beginning  of  this  end  ! 

**  What  has  lain  between  ?  Eighty  summers,  and  winters :  eighty 
springs,  and  autumns  !  It  is  a  long  time,  and  yet  not  so  long ;  for 
many  tempests  must  have  wrought  such  havoc.  That  was  the  pictnrt, 
nearly  finished  at  the  time  :  since  perfected  by  the  painters  cunni 
hand,  willingly  running  over  the  fairness  again,  and  yet  again. 
ihenccfonvard,  through  the  eighty  years  1  I  see  driving  clouds 
tears.  Wailing  floats  through  the  air.  My  ears  are  shells  with  sail* 
low  murmurs  in  them,  of  prison  tones,  Jn  my  dream  tlie  cHck  of 
chains,  not  the  electric  points  of  anchor  weighing ;  but  the 
clank  of  gaol  fetters,  disturbed  me.  In  the  cruellest  dungeon  th" 
is  a  thread  of  light ;  but  I  was  hurried  to  utter  blackness,  to  a 
with  heaven  bricked  wholly  out ! 

"I  pray,  I  implore  thee,  O  my  God,  that  it  was  not  quite 
The  heart  was  noble  in  the  main,  in  youth ;  tAa/  I  know,  that  I  U 
as  I  feel  the  throbbing  of  my  temples.  Those  viigin  hands 
the  innocence  of  flowers,  and  were  shaped  for  buds  like  these  wl 
are  passing  softly  as  heaven's  lambs*  are  flocking  past  the  windo'^- 
In  all  the  shameless,  glittering  wnckedncss,  there  was  a  good  hc:^* 
upon  whom  the  story  of  the  poor  smote,  as  it  never  smote  upon  tht 

*♦  Given,  like  a  pulseless  thing  of  prcttmcss,  to  the  vilest  of  t^^ 
ipangled  brutes  who  laughed  at  the  famine  in  the  land,  witli  the 
part  of  a  fat  capon  duly  placed  within  his  own  dbcased  analoi 
made   president   of  his   orgies,  chief  at   his    board  ;    his,  like 
ancestral  plate,  shimmering  over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  butfet^ 
his  hall  of  riot— how  did  the  tragedy  come  to  a  violent  end— for  ^ 
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the  bowed  figure.  At  intervals,  wide  as  the  passages  of  the  passing 
bell,  a  sob  shook  through  his  being ;  and  the  tears  beaded  his  hahy 
face.  He  was  trying  with  his  half-wits,  yet  with  a  whole  heart,  to 
form  some  pur|)ose  or  plan,  of  which  the  Christian  Vagabond  should 
be  the  motive  power.  His  finger  was  withdrawn  sharply  from  his 
mouth,  and  raised  and  shaken  towards  the  corridor,  in  the  direcdoa 
where  the  Sisters  moved  in  busy  silence  around  his  mother's  lesL 
He  crept  (every  motion  of  his  limbs  appeared  to  express  pain)  widi 
gentleness,  to  the  side  of  the  ancient  man,  who  had  buried  his  bnis 
too  deep  to  be  aroused  by  a  light  footfall  When  near  the  Vagabond's 
knees,  and  touching  the  blue  folds  of  his  robe  or  cloak,  the  dwarf 
lialted  irresolute ;  not  daring  to  open  his  appeal  The  workirig  of 
his  agonised  face  was  tumultuous ;  the  tears  rained  from  his  poor, 
red  eyes ;  and  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  tramp  remained  motionless  and 
vast  as  a  saint  in  marble  by  an  ancient  hand. 

A  sob,  that  almost  rooted  his  heart  from  its  cavity,  brought  tk 
dwarf  in  a  heap  to  the  Christian  Vagabond's  feet.  The  dreamer  wai^ 
on  the  instant,  a  wakeful  man. 

''  The  penalty  is  heaviest  upon  him,"  the  Vagabond  said,  loiokin^ 
with  an  angels  peace  and  kindness  in  his  expression,  upon  the 
prostrate  mourner,  who  was  now  freely  weeping,  his  head  buried  in 
the  rushes.  '*  And  no  share  of  the  fault :  no  word  in  the  baigvn 
that  disgraced  her  :  no  voice  in  the  court,  or  the  street  tumult:  but 
charged  with  the  fardel,  to  the  bending  of  his  spine,  and  the  abasing 
of  his  brain." 

As  he  spoke,  tlie  old  man  lifted  the  dwarf  from  the  ground,  having 
daintily  laid  his  book  aside. 

"  Be  comforted,  boy :  be  comforted.  Look  into  my  fiace,  and  see 
that  you  are  with  a  friend." 

The  dwarf  raised  his  hair)-  face,  matted  with  his  weeping,  and 
looked  into  the  Vagabond's  meek  eyes.  Under  their  influence  he 
crept  closer  to  the  old  man's  heart,  and  implored  him  without 
speaking. 

**  What  is  the  craving  in  your  grief?    Speak." 

The  dwarf  clutched  the  leather  band  that  crossed  the  Vagabond's 
ample  chest,  and  held  his  wallet,  from  which  he  was  never  parted. 

"  Speak ;  I  am  your  friend.  I  shall  say — and  remember  me,  iK^Tp 
through  the  time  we  have  to  spend  together  on  this  earth — the  best 
friend  left  to  you.     Speak." 

The  dwarf  hung  upon  the  Vagabond's  shoulders,  and  drew  his  lip 
close  to  his  white  beard. 

"  Her  face,  her  pretty  face,  give  it  to  me  ! " 
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late  cripple,  broken  utterly  with  this  effort,  slipped  otit 
i>f  the  Vagabond's  arms,  back  amid  the  rushes^ 

"  Her  he;irt  is  there.     Its  light  breaks   through  cverjlh inf.     Poor 
ID^ou  ask  me  the  thing  which  cannot— ^ — " 

PHbnotr*     Dame  Rebecca's  son  started  to  his  feet,  in  £L  frenzy, 
pfwnch  the  rage  matched  the  grief. 

Viigiibond  stretched  out  his  arms  to  soothe  him;  but  the 
(he  was  far  past  fifty,  and  still  to  the  ancient  traveller  he  was 
drew  quickly  back,  and  glared  at  him. 
^m  my  best  friend  I  Where  is  the  picture,  then  ?  '* 
your  mother*s  wish  it  lies  upon  her  bosom,  and  will  be  buried 


my  best  friend  ! "  iv^s  the  answer,  with  that  laugh  which 

\  the  utteimost  depth  of  ^t.1     The  cripple  seized  the  book 

ITagabond's  elbow,  hurled  it  to  the  further  end  of  the  refector}- 

abled  aw  ay. 
\  Lady  of  Charity  who  met  him  at  the  door,  and  for  whom  he 
loving  reverence  that  was  inexpressibly  beautiful  to  see,  spoke 
M  was  unheeded,     A  distant   door   was   slammed,  startling   the 
nlbcss. 

I  "He  mil  be  better  there,  with  the  nurses." 
The  Lady  of  Charity  was  unruffled  ;  being  beyond,  above  grief, 
btbadpuiged  sorrow  of  all  its  earthliness  ;  and  through  pain,  which 
Wy  the  most  gifted  in  heart  know,  she  had  risen  to  a  level,  whence 
k  could  be  the  steady  ministrant  of  comfort  to  her  kind.  It  has 
M  said :  ^*  The  sorrow  that  deepens  not  love,  and  runs  not  off 
,  must  ever  flood  the  spirit  and  bear  it  down.  Our  best  and 
St  life,  that  which  we  live  in  the  good  of  others,  is  richly 
I  charities."*"  Therefore,  the  holiest  nurse  is  calmest.  She 
^that  her  hands  are  puddled  in  the  sweat  of  death  :  she 
!  freely  in  the  stifling  room  :  her  serene  eye  looks  down  upon 
Love  has  borne  her  to  a  tranquil  place  between  heaven  and 
ttth,  just  prone  enough  to  mankind  to  let  her  hand  reach  the  pillow, 
f^  her  voice  the  aching  ear. 

\  The  Lady  of  Charity  sate,  presiding  over  the  first  repast  of  the 
■y  when  Dame  Rebecca  was  to  be  buried ;  and  ate  the  broken 
Ftad  and  spare  morsels  from  the  platters  of  her  poor,  among  her 
wri,  with  her  daily  appetite,  neither  more  nor  less.  Custom  had 
I  Haled  her  heart ;  love  and  faith  had  carried  it  to  a  safe  place, 
he  Christian  Vagabond  ate  not  with  his  usual  zest  that  day. 
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**I  am  sick>  Sister  Charity/'  he  confessed;  "for  I  hlVi 
disturbed  night,  dreaming  of  memories  which  crowd  the  j 
pilgrims'  footsteps  I  have  stretched  round  the  world,  cast  hot 
together/' 

The  Field  of  Rest  lay  through  the  Chapel  From  the  < 
of  Death  to  the  Chapel  entrance,  the  Sisters  of  the  Card 
it  has  been  already  said,  strcwri  the  way  with  lily  leaves  j  an 
from  the  Chapel  to  tlie  grave.  Two  Sisters  had  sate  by  t 
while  the  rest  who  could  be  spared  from  the  beds  of  the  si 
at  the  morning  meal  At  its  close,  the  Lady  of  Charity  wic 
into  the  quadrangle,  and  the  Sisters  followed  to  where  \m 
bread,  of  baked  meats,  of  comforts  of  many  kinds,  were  dii 
near  the  dead. 

By  the  Lady  of  Charity,  at  her  elbow,  the  Christian  V; 
walked,  holding  his  staff  across  his  breast  The  sick  who  col 
their  chambers — the  women  from  the  eastern,  the  men  i 
western  wings ;  came  hobbling,  crawling  along,  or  wheeU 
chairs,  or  supported  by  Sisters.  The  broad  entrance  to  th 
was  opened,  showing  the  olive  grove.  Thence  the  poor  of  ti 
without  came,  and  made  a  semicircle  in  the  quadrangle : 
motley,  weird  company,  upon  which  an  imaginative  raind 
have  speculated  for  many  hours. 

In  the  presence  of  the  dead,  Charity  was  extended  to  th 
The  I^dy  of  Charity  and  her  Sisters,  in  silence  gave  to  cac 
poor  the  needful  help  of  food  and  comfort  In  no  hap^hazaid 
forgetting  the  humble  and  shame-faced,  and  ministering  to  CO 
woe  and  lying  tale ;  but  after  anxious  counsel,  and  un 
conditions.     He  was  a  thorough  cripple  who  got  a  crutch. 

The  organ's  tones  vibrated  upon  the  impressive  scen^ 
voices  of  the  Sisters  sang  with  a  sweet  and  quiet  sadness.  1 
distributed,  the  Lady  of  Charity,  attended  by  the  Christian  Vi 
led  the  way  to  the  Chapel  over  the  fresh  lily  leaves.  It  was 
vilege  of  poor  folk,  whom  Sister  Charity  singled  out  for  the 
to  guide  the  bier,  that  moved  upon  broad  wheels,  silent  as  \ 
slipper,  to  the  Chapel  Among  the  bearers  were  men  and 
who  had  themselves  been  waiting  long  in  the  vestibule  c 
The  maimed;  the  enfeebled;  the  blind;  the  dumb.  The 
was  filled  with  Charity.  The  poor  prayed  for  the  poor :  fo 
of  poverty  they  had  brought  to  be  buried. 

Silently,  as  in  the  early  dawn,  the  Sisters  had  issued  fn 
rooms,  the  crowd  dispersed.  The  outer-world  poor  passed 
the  quadrangle,  with  their  gifts,  to  the  olive  grove: 
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dosed :  the  Sisters  took  up  their  duties  where  they  had  left  them  : 
and  the  Christian  Vagabond  patiently  picked  up  the  book  which  had 
been  thrown  amid  the  rushes,  and  smoothed  it  anew  upon  his  knees. 

Tliat  night  the  ashes  of  Dame  Rebecca  lay  in  the  ChapeL  On 
Ae  morrow,  an  hour  after  sunrise,  they  were  borne  through  to  the 
fidd  of  Rest ;  and  the  Lady  of  Charity  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
pwe,  and  the  Christian  Vagabond  at  its  foot,  while  mother  earth 
leodved  Ae  mortal  part  of  Dame  Rebecca. 

From  the  grave  the  Vagabond  strode  to  the  room  where  Rebecca's 
oipple  son  abode. 

He  was  gone. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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{V Homme  qui  RitJ) 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY:   BY  VICTOR  HOGO.' 


PART   II.— BOOK   THE   FOURTH. 

{Ccntimted,) 


CHAPTER   III. 

LEX,    REX,    FEX. 


Unexplained  arrest,  which  would  greatly 
an  Englishman  now-a-days,  was  then  a  very  usual  pwh 
ceeding  of  the  police.  Recourse  was  had  to  it,  notwidh 
standing  the  Habeas  Coq)us  Act,  up  to  Geoige  1L*» 
time,  especially  in  such  delicate  cases  as  were  provided  for  by/stfinrr 
de  cachet  in  France  ;  and  one  of  the  accusations  against  which  Wll- 
pole  had  to  defend  himself  was  that  he  had  caused  or  allowed  Ncohrf 
to  be  arrested  in  that  manner.  The  accusation  was  probably  withfl* 
foundation,  for  Neuhoff,  King  of  Corsica,  was  put  in  prison  bf  h* 
creditors. 

These  silent  captures  of  the  person,  very  usual  with  the  Holf 
Vehme  in  Germany,  were  admitted  by  German  custom,  which  nte 
one  half  of  the  old  English  .laws,  and  recommended  in  certain  ctf* 
by  Norman  custom,  which  rules  the  other  half.  Justinian's  dirf 
of  the  palace  police  was  called  ^\Siientianus  Impcrialisr  The 
English  magistrates  who  practised  the  captures  in  question  relied  op* 
numerous  Norman  texts  ; — Canes  latrant^  scr^ctitcs  silent.  Sergolff 
agcrc^  id  est  tacere.  They  quoted  Lundulphus  Sagax,  paragraph  i^* 
Facit  Imperator  silentium.  They  quoted  the  charter  of  King  fluBp 
in  1307  :  Multos  tenebimus  bastoncrios  qui,  obmutescentes,  sergO^ 
valcant.  They  quoted  the  statutes  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  cap. S3' 
Surge  sigfw  jussus  Taciturnior  esto.  Hoc  est  esse  in  captiom  f^ 
They  took  advantage  especially  of  the  following  prescription,  hcld<* 
form  part  of  the  ancient  feudal  franchises  of  England  : — "Setts'^ 
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sont  les  serjans  de  I'espt^e,  lesqiiels  doivent  justicier 
moeusement  ^  Tespde  tous  ceux  qui  suient  malveses  compagnies, 
IS  diffamez  d*aucuns  crimes,  ct  gens  fuites  et  forbannis  .  *  .  *  et 
doivent  si  vigoureusement  et  discr^tement  apprehendes,  que  la 
ttnnc  gent  qui  sont  paisibles  soient  gardez  paisiblement,  et  que  les 
ttlfetettrs  soient  espoant^'s."  To  be  thus  arrested  was  to  be  seired 
lie  glaive  de  rcsp^e."  {Vet  us  Constt^tudo  Normannice^  MS,  part  1, 
It  ch»  II.)  The  jurisconsults  referred  besides  **i«  Charta  Ludth 
nei  M$tHns  pro  Normannis^'  chapter  Stnnmtcs  spatJut,  Sinimtfs 
^^  in  the  gradual  approach  of  base  latin  to  our  idioms,  became 
"iff^fdu  tpada. 

These  silent  arrests  were  the  contrary  of  the  Ciamcur  deHan\  an.  \ 
five  warning  that  it  was  advisable  to  hold  one*s  tongue  until  such 
as  light  should  be  thrown  upon  certain  matters  still  in  the  dark. 
Hiey  signified  questions  reserved,  and  showed  in  the  operation 
of  the  police  a  certain  amount  o(  rat  son  d'etat. 

The  legal  term  **  private  "  was  applied  to  arrests  of  this  description. 
It  was  thus  that  Edward  IIL,  according  to  some  chroniclers,  caused 
Mwtiincr  to  be  seized  in  the  bed  of  his  mother,  Isabella  of  France. 

This,  again,  %ve  may  take  leave  to  doobt ;  for  Mortimer  sustained  a 
s«|e  b  kis  town  before  his  capture. 

Warwick,  the  king-maker,  delighted  in  practising  this  mode  of 
^aJUchrng  people.*'  Cromwell  made  use  of  it,  espedally  in  Connaught ; 
it  was  with  this  precaution  of  silence  that  Trailie  Arcklo,  a 
*tUtian  of  the  Earl  of  Ortnond,  was  arrested  at  Kilmacaugh. 

These  captures  of  the  body  by  the  mere  motion  of  justice*  reprc- 
•cnterj  rather  the  mafuiat  dc  annparutiim  than  the  \^'ar^ant  of  arrest. 
they  were  but  processes  of  inquiry,  and  even  argued,  by 
vir  e  imposed  upon  all,  a  certain  consideration  for  the  person 
^(t.  For  the  mass  of  the  people,  little  versed  as  they  were  in  the 
Wmatc  of  such  shades  of  difference,  they  had  peculiar  terrors. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  1705,  and  even  much  later,  Eng- 
iras  ^r  from  being  what  she  is  to-day.  The  general  features  of 
ititution  were  confused  and,  at  times,  very  oppressive.  Daniel 
who  had  himself  had  a  taste  of  the  pilior)',  characterises  the 
*^  order  of  England,  somewhere  in  his  writings^  as  the  ^'iron 
"Ml  of  the  law/*  There  was  not  only  the  law,  there  was  its  arbitrary 
•iittnifitntion.  We  have  but  to  recall  Steele,  ejected  from  Parlia- 
^^''nt;  Locke,  driven  from  his  chair;  Hobbes  and  Gibbon,  com- 
P^  to  flight ;  Charies  Churchill,  Hume,  and  Priestley,  persecuted  ; 
John  Wilkes,  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  task  would  be  a  long  one, 
^«e  ire  to  count  over  the  victims  of  the  statute  against  sediUOMs 
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libel  The  inquisition  had,  to  some  extent,  infected  all  Europe 
with  its  system;  and  its  police  practice  was  taken  as  a  guide  A 
tnonstrous  attempt  against  all  rights  was  possible  in  England,  Wc 
have  only  to  recall  the  Gazdier  Cuirassh  In  Uic  midst  of  the 
eighteenth  centur)%  Louis  XV.  had  writers  whose  works  displeased 
him  arrested  in  Piccadilly.  It  is  true  that  George  II.  laid  his  luinds 
on  the  Pretender  in  France,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  at  the 
opera.  Those  were  two  long  arms  I  that  of  the  King  of  France 
reaching  London  ;  that  of  the  King  of  England,  Paris !  Such  was 
liberty! 

We  may  add,  that  they  were  fond  of  putting  folk  to  death 
privately  in  prisons.  Jugglery  mingled  with  capital  puoishmeiit ;  a 
hideous  expedient  to  which  England  is  reverting  at  the  present 
moment,  thus  giving  to  the  world  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  great 
people,  which,  in  its  desire  of  taking  the  better  part,  chooses  the 
worse  ;  and  \^'hich,  having  before  it  the  past  on  one  side  and  pr<^git0 
on  the  other,  mistakes  the  right  side  and  takes  night  for  ^f. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

URSUS  SPIES   THE   POLICE. 

As  we  have  already  said,  according  to  the  very  severe  lairs  o* 
the  police  of  those  days,  the  summons  to  follow  the  wapentake  ^ 
dressed  to  an  individual,  implied  to  all  other  persons  prc^nl  tl*^ 
c  ommand  not  to  Stir. 

Some  curious  persons,  however,  were  stubborn,  and  acLut 
at  a  distance  the  cortege  which  had  taken  Gwynplaine  into  en 

Ursus  was  of  them-  Ursus  had  been  as  much  petrified  as  an)'Oii* 
has  a  right  to  be.  But  Ursus»  so  often  assailed  by  the  surprise* 
incident  to  a  wandering  hfe,  and  by  the  malice  of  chance,  was^  \^  ^ 
ship-of'war,  prepared  for  action^  and  could  call  to  the  post  of  dmg^ 
all  his  crew— that  is  to  say^  all  the  aid  of  his  intelligence. 

He  flung  off  his  stupor,  and  began  to  think.  He  strove  not  t^ 
give  way  to  emotion,  but  to  stand  face  to  face  with  circumstuioaL 

To  look  fortune  in  the  face,  is  the  duty  of  everyone  not  an  idiot  i 
to  seck,^ — not  to  understand,  but  to  act 

Presently  he  asked  himself.     What  could  be  do  ? 

Gwynplaine  taken  away,  Ursus  was  placed  between  two  tcmW^ 
a  fear  for  Gwynplaine,  which  instigated  him  to  foUow  j  and  a  fear  Ps^^ 
himself,  which  urged  him  to  remain  where  he  w^as. 

Unas  hskd  tlie  intrepidity  of  a  fly,  and  the 


ilanL     His  agitation  was  not  to  be  described.     However, 
resolution  heroically,  and  decided  to  brave  the  law,  and 
the  wapentake,  so  anxious  was  he  concerning  the  fate  of 
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ror  must  have  been  great  to  prompt  so  much  courage. 

valiant  acts  will  not  fear  drive  a  hare  ? 
vnois  in  despair  jumps  a  precipice.     To  be  terrified  into 

is  one  of  the  forms  of  fear, 
aine  had  been  carried  off  rather  than  arrested.    The  opera- 
police  had  been  executed  so  rapidly  that  the  fair-field, 
little  frequented  at  that  hour  in  the  morning,  had  scarcely 
lizance  of  the  circumstance. 

r  any  one  in  the  caravans  had  any  idea  that  the  wapentake 

to  take  Gwynplaine.     Hence  the  smaliness  of  the  crowd. 

line,  thanks  to  his  mantle  and  his  hat,  which  nearly  con- 

face,  could  not  be  recognised  by  the  passers-by. 

le  went  out  to  follow  Gwynplaine^  Ursus  took  a  precaution. 

to  Master  Nidess,  to  the  boy  Govicum,  and  to  Fibi  and 

id  insbted  on  their  keeping  absolute  silence  before  Dea, 

igriorant  of  everything.     That   they  should   not  utter  a 

at  could  make  her  suspect  what  had  occurred ;  that  they 

ke  her  understand  that  the  cares  of  the  management  of  the 

;  necessitated  the  absence  of  Gwynplaine  and  Ursus ;  that, 

would  soon  be  the  time  of  her  daily  sleep,  and  that  before 

\  he  and  Gw)*nplaine  would  have  returned ;  that  all  which 

I  place  had  arisen  from  a  mistake ;  that  it  would  be  very 

Gwynplaine  and  himself  to  clear  themselves  before  die 

te  and  police;   that  a  touch  of  the  finger  would  put  the 

traight,  after  which  they  should  both  return ;  above  all,  that 

^ould  say  a  word  on  the  subject  to  Dea.     This  ad%ice 

:  departed. 

was  able  to  follow  Gwynplsune  without  being  remarked. 

be  kept  at  the  greatest  possible  distance,  he  so  managed  as 

use  sight  of  him.     Boldness  in  ambuscade  is  the  bravery  of 

L 

alJ|  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  attendant  circum* 

Gwynplaine  might  have  been  summoned  before  the  magij 

some  unimportant  infraction  of  the  law. 

assured  himself  that  the  question  would  be  decided  at 

elation  of  the  mystery  was  to  be  made  under  his  very  eyes  by 
:tioD  taken  by  the  ^ortkge  which  took  Gwynplaine  from  Tar- 
IV.,  N.  S.  1870-  ^ 
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rinzeati  Field  when  it  reached  the  entrance  of  the  ianes  of  ih( 
Strand. 

If  it  turned  to  the  left,   it  would  conduct   Gwynplmne 
justice  hall  in  Southwark,      In  that  case  there  would  be  little 
fear  :  some  trifling  munidpal  offence,  an  adraordlion  from  the 
tiate,  two  or  three  shillings  to  pay,  then  Gwynplaine  would  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  tlie  representation  of  "  Chaos  Vanquished  "  would  t; 
place  that  same  evening  as  usual     In  such  case  no  one  would 
out  anything  unusual. 

If  the  cortege  turned  to  the  right,  matters  would  be  serious. 

There  were  frightful  places  in  that  direction 

At  the  instant  that  the  wapentake,  leading  the  file  of  soldiers 
tween  whom  GwiTiplaine  walked,  bad  arrived  at  the  small 
Ursus,  panting,  watched  them.     Moments  exist  when  a  man's  wbole 
being  passes  into  his  eyes, 

WTiich  w  ay  were  they  about  to  turn  ? 

They  turned  to  the  right 

Ursus,  staggering  wnth  terror,  leant  against  a  wall  that  he  vnA^"^ 
not  falL 

There  is  no  hypocrisy  so  great  as  the  words  that  we  say  to  ourselves, 
''*  I  wish  to  knoii*  the  worst !  "     At  heart,  we  do  not  wish  it  at  all    ^^^ 
have  a  dreadful  fear  lest  we  should  know  it     Agony  is  mingled  '^^ 
a  dim  effort  not  to  see  the  end.     We  do  not  own  this  i 
We  would  draw  back  if  we  dared  ;  and  when  we  have  a^j 
reproacli  ourselves  for  having  done  sa 

Thus  did  Ursus.     He  shuddered  as  he  thought — 

*'  Here  are  things  going  wrong.     I  should  have  found  it  out  stioti 
enough.     What  business  had  I  to  follow  Gwynplaine  ?  " 

Having  made  this  reflection,  as  man  is  but  a  coni:    '  '  '  " 

doubled  his  pace,  and,  mastering  his  anxiety,  he   1 
nearer  the  troop,  so  as  not  to  break,  in  the  maze  of  small  streets,  ^ 
thread  between  Gw^Tiplainc  and  himself. 

The  cert^ge  of  police  could  not  move  quickly^  on  account  of  ** 
solemnity  of  their  pace. 

The  wapentake  led  it 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  closed  it 

This  order  compelled  a  certain  deliberation  of  movement 

All  the  majesty  possible  in  an  ofticial  shone  in  the  justice  of  ^ 
quorum,     liis  costume  held  a  middle  place  between  the  splcn^*^^ 
:  of  a  doctor  of  music  at  Oxford,  and  the  sober,  l>' 
i  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.     He  wore  the  v 

m  under  a  Jong  godebert,  which  is  a  mantle  trimmed  with  ibc 


rftbe  NoTBTCgian  hare  He  was  half  gothic  and  half  modem,  wearing 
a  wig  like  Lamoignon,  and  sleeves  like  Tristan  I^Hermite.  His 
large,  round  eye  watched  Gwynplaine  with  the  fixedness  of  an  owl's. 

He  T»*alked  with  a  cadence.     Never  did  honest  man  look  fiercer. 

Urais,  for  a  moment  thrown  out  of  his  way  in  the  tangled  skein 
of  streets,  overtook,  dose  to  Saint  Mary  Overy,  the  caritge^  whidi, 
fortuaately^  had  been  retarded  in  the  churchyard  by  a  battery  of 
chUdrtn  and  dogs,  a  common  incident  in  the  streets  in  those  days, 
^  Dogs  and  boys^'' smy  the  old  police  registers,  which  place  the  dogs 
bdbre  the  boys.  A  man,  being  taken  before  a  magistrate  by  tlie 
poUcc,  was,  after  all,  an  every  day  affair,  and  each  one  having  his  own 
business  to  attend  to,  the  small  crowd  which  had  followed  soon  dis- 
persed   There  remained  but  Ursus  on  the  track  of  Gwynplaine. 

They  passed  before  the  two  chapels  which  were  face  to  face,  one 
belonging  to  the  Recreative  Religionists,  and  the  other  to  the  Halle- 
Ivjah  League,  sects  which  i3ourished  then,  and  still  exist  at  the 
present  day, 

ThCQ  the  cortege  wound  from  street  to  street,  making  a  zig-zag, 
dioofiing  by  preference  lanes  not  yet  built  on,  roads  where  the  grass 
grew,  and  deserted  alleys. 

At  length  it  stopped. 

Ii  was  in  a  sraaU  street,  no  houses  except  two  or  three  hovels* 
This  narrow  alley  was  composed  of  two  walls,  one  on  the  left,  low; 
fte  other  on  the  right,  high.  The  high  wall  was  black,  and  built 
tn  the  Saxon  style  with  narrow  holes,  scorpions,  and  large  square 
gratings  over  narrow^  loop-holes.  There  was  no  window  on  it,  but 
here  and  there  slits,  which  were  the  old  embrasures  of  pierriers  and 
*ich<^ayes.  At  the  foot  of  this  high  wall  was  seen,  something  like 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  a  mt  trap,  a  little  wicket  gate,  very  elliptical 
tt  iU  arch. 

This  small  door,  encased  in  a  full,  heavy  girding  of  stone,  had  a 
eep-hole,  a  heavy  knocker,  a  large  bolt,  hinges  thick  and 
,  a  bristling  of  nails,  an  armour  of  plates,  and  hinges,  which 
Me  it  more  of  iron  than  of  wood. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  lane.  No  shops,  no  passengers ;  but  in  it 
itewis  heard  a  continual  noise,  as  if  the  lane  ran  parallel  to  a  torrent 

^^  ^1  a  tumult  of  voices  and  of  carriages.  It  seemed  that  on  the 
ade  of  the  black  edifice  there  must  be  a  great  street,  without 
the  principal  street  of  Southwark,  w^iich  ran  at  one  end  into  the 
'buiy  road,  and  at  the  other  on  to  London  Bridge. 

All  the  length  of  the  street,  any  one  watching  outside  the  c&rtfge 

*Wc1j  surrounded  Gviynplaine  would   have  seen  no  other  human 

t  2. 
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face  than  the  pale  pro61e  of  Ursus  hazarding  a  half  advance  from  tie 
sikadow  of  the  corner  of  the  wall,  looking,  and  fearing  to  see.  He 
had  posted  himself  behind  the  wall  at  a  ttim  of  the  lane 

The  troop  of  constables  grouped  therasel%'es  before  the 
Gwynplaine  was  in  the  centre,  ha\Tng  behind  him  the  wapesiCiiliDei 
his  baton  of  iron. 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  raised  the  knocker,  and  struck  the  < 
three  times.     The  loophole  opened- 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  said,— 

<*  By  order  of  Her  Majesty.** 

The  heavy  door  of  oak  and  iron  turned  on  its  hinges,  making  i 
chilly  opening,  like  the  mouth  of  a  cavem,    A  hideous  depth  yat 
in  the  shadow. 

Ursus  saw  Giiynplaine  disappear  within  it 


CHAPTER  V. 


A   FEAllFUL   PLACE. 


The  wapentake  entered  after  Gwynplaine* 

Tlien  the  justice  of  the  quorum. 

Then  the  whole  troop. 

The  wicket  was  dosed. 

The  heavy  door  swung  to,  ckssing  hermetically  on  the  stone  sillSi 
without  any  one  seeing  who  had  opened  or  shut  it     It  seemed  *s  if 
the  bolts  re-entered  their  sockets  by  their  own  act     Some  of 
mechanisms,   invented   by  antique   intimidation,   still    exist  in 
prisons ;  doors  of  which  you  saw  no  doorkeeper.     They  looked 
a  cross  between  the  entrance  to  a  prison  and  the  entrance  to  a  tooil* 

This  wicket  was  the  lower  door  of  Soutliwark  Jail. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  harsh  and  worm-eaten  aspect  of  this  prison 
to  soften  its  appropriate  air  of  rigour.  ^m 

It  was  a  pagan  temple,  built  by  the  Catieuchlans  for  the  Mogoti^B 
the  ancient  English  gods,  became  a  palace  for  Ethdwolfe^  and  ^ 
fortress  for  Edward  the  Confessor;  then  it  was  elevated  to  ^^ 
dignity  of  a  prison,  in  1199,  by  John  Lackland.  It  was  Sofltr 
wark  Jail  This  jail,  at  first  crossed  by  a  street,  as  Chenonceafl* 
is  by  a  river,  had  been  for  a  century  or  two  a  gate ;  that  is  to  say,  ^^ 
gate  of  the  suburb;  after  which  the  passage  had  been  walled  ^P* 
There  remain  in  England  some  prisons  of  this  nature.  In  LondoOi 
Newgate ;  at  Canterbur}^  Westgate ;  at  Edinburgh,  Canongatft 
France  the  Bastile  was  originally  a  gate. 
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last  all  the  jails  of  England  present  tlie  same  appearance— a 
will  ^vithout  and  a  hive  of  cells  within.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fcncrral  than  the  aspect  of  these  prisons,  where  spiders  and  justice 
Qiread  their  webs»  and  where  John  Howard,  that  ray  of  light,  had  not 
Jpet  penetrated  All,  like  the  old  Gehanna  of  Brussels,  might  well 
iBTebeeil  designated  Treurenberg^ — the  house  of  tears. 

Hen  felt  before  such  buildings,  at  once  so  savage  and  comfortless, 
acii  agony  as  the  ancient  navigators  suffered  before  the  hell  of 
lltves  mentioned  by  Plautus,  islands  of  creaking  ohzm^^fcrticrepidihe 
mvk^  when  they  passed  near  enoogh  to  hear  the  clank  of  the 
fetters. 

The  Southwark  Jail,  an  old  place  for  exorcisms  and  torture,  was 
originally  used  solely  for  the  imprisonment  of  sorcerers,  as  is  indicated 
ia  two  verses  engraved  on  a  defaced  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  wicket, — 

"  Sunt  arreptitii,  vcauiti  dicmone  multo 

Est  ctiergumenus  qucm  djcmon  jx«>sidct  uovis." 

Lines  which  nuke  a  delicate  distinction  between  the  demoniac  and 
^  possessed  by  a  devil. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  inscription,  nailed  fiat  against  the  w*all,  was 
a  stoat  ladder,  which  had  been  originally  made  of  wood,  but  had  been 
^^ged  into  stone  by  being  buried  in  earth  of  petrifying  qualities  in 
a  place  called  Apsley  Gowois,  near  Wobum  Abbey. 

The  prison  of  Southwark,  now  demolished,  opened  into  two  streets 
•^teen  which  a  gate  fonnerly  served  as  means  of  communication. 
■t  had  two  doors.  In  the  large  street  a  door,  apparently  destined 
Wf  the  authorities ;  ana  in  the  lane  the  door  of  punishment,  destined 
wthe  rest  of  the  living  and  for  the  dead  also,  because  when  a  prisoner 
1  the  jail  died  it  was  by  that  issue  the  corpse  was  carried  out  A 
^cation  as  good  as  another.  Death  is  release  into  infinity. 
It  was  by  the  gate  of  punishment  that  Gwynplaine  had  been  taken 

Re  prison.  The  lane,  as  we  have  said,  was  nothing  but  a  little 
aved  with  flints,  confined  between  two  opposite  walls-  There 
Oftc  of  this  nature  at  Brussels  called  *^J^ue  tfune  Personnel' 
The  two  walls  were  unequal  in  height  The  high  one  was  the 
Hson ;  tlie  low  one,  the  cemetery — an  enclosure  for  the  mortuary 
S«nain5  of  the  jaO — was  not  higher  than  the  ordinary  stature  of  a 
^  In  it  was  a  gate  almost  opposite  the  prison  wicket.  The  dead 
fcd  only  to  cross  the  street ;  the  cemetery  was  but  twenty  steps  from 
^  jail.  To  the  high  one  was  affixed  a  moveable  ladder ;  on  the 
^  was  sculptured  a  Death's  head.  Neither  of  these  walls  made 
Opposite  neighbour  more  cheerful. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


ngiana  a 
judges  ^H 


WHAT  KIND  OF  MAGISTRACY  WAS  UNDER  THE  WIGS   OF   FORMER  DAYS. 

Any  one  looking  at  that  moment  at  the  other  side  of  llie  prison 
— the  side  of  the  facade — would  have  perceived  the  great  street 
of  Southwark,  and  might  have  remarked,  stationed  before  the  monii' 
mental  and  official  entrance  of  the  jail,  a  travelling  carriage,  recog- 
nised as  such  by  its  imperial  A  few  curious  people  surrouDded 
this  carriage.  On  it  was  a  coat  of  arms,  and  a  personage  was  seen 
to  descend  from  it  and  enter  the  prison.  **  Probably  a  magistrate," 
conjectured  the  crowd.  Many  of  the  magistrates  in  England  were 
noble,  and  almost  all  had  the  right  of  bearing  arms.  In  France 
blazon  and  robe  are  almost  dissevered.  The  Duke  Saint-Simon  says» 
in  speaking  of  magistrates,  ^*  People  of  that  class,"  In  England  a 
gentleman  is  not  despised  for  being  a  judge. 

Travelling  magistrates  exist  in  England  ;  they  are  called  judges  { 
circuit,  and  nothing  was  easier  than  to  recognise  in  this  kind  of  < 
the  vehicle  of  a  judge  on  circuit.  That  which  w^as  less  comprehcn* 
sible  was,  that  the  supposed  magistrate  got  dowm,  not  &om  the 
carriage  itself^  but  from  the  box,  a  place  which  is  not  habitually  occu 
pied  by  the  o%\Tier.  Another  unusual  thing.  They  travelled  at  that 
period  in  England  in  two  ways.  By  coach,  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling 
for  live  miles,  and  post,  paying  tliree  halfpence  per  mile^  and  twopence 
to  the  postillion  after  each  stage.  A  pri^^ate  carriage,  whose  owner 
desired  to  travel  by  relays,  paid  as  many  shillings  per  horse  per  mile 
as  the  horseman  paid  pence.  The  carriage  drawn  up  before  the  |s3 
at  Southwark,  being  harnessed  with  four  horses  and  two  posdltioill^ 
dispbyed  princely  state.  Finally,  that  which  excited  and  discofiestod 
conjectures  to  the  utmost,  was  the  circumstance  that  this  carriage 
was  sedulously  shut  up.  The  blinds  of  the  \\indows  were  pulled  tip^ 
The  glass  was  darkened  by  blinds;  every  opening  by  which  the 
eye  might  have  penetrated  was  masked.  From  without  nothii^ 
within  could  be  seen,  and  it  is  probable  that  from  within,  nothing 
could  be  seen  without  However,  it  did  not  seem  probable  that 
anyone  was  in  the  carriage, 

Southwark  being  m  Surrey,  the  prison  belonged  to  the  iurisdtction 
of  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 

Tliese  distinct  jurisdictions  were  very  frequent  in  En.  ^n  1 
for  example,  the  Tower  of  London  was  not  suppose<l  jl»  It    in 
ID  any  county ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  legally,  it  was  considered  to  be  1 
rcr  recognised  no  aul\vont^  o^  ^Axnadkt 
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own  constable,  who  was  qualified  as  ciiskn  itirris.  The  Tower  had 
its  jurisdiction,  its  church,  its  court  of  justice,  and  its  government 
apart. 

The  authority  of  the  custos  or  constable  extendedj  out  of  London, 
over  twenty-one  hamlets.  As  in  Great  Britain  legal  singularities 
engraft  one  on  another,  the  office  of  the  master  gunner  of  P^ngland  is 
derived  from  the  Tower  of  London.  Other  legal  customs  seem  still 
more  whimsical.  Thus  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty  consults  and 
applies  the  law^s  of  Rhodes  and  Oleron,  a  French  island  which  was 
once  English. 

The  sheriff  of  a  county  was  a  person  highly  considered.  He  was 
aUvays  an  es<^iuire,  and  sometimes  a  knight.  He  was  called  spectabilis 
io  the  old  deeds,  **a  man  to  be  looked  at/'  a  kind  of  intermediate  title 
between  Uiustris  and  darissimusy — less  than  the  first,  more  than  the 
second.  Long  ago  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  were  chosen  by  the 
people ;  but  Edward  H.,  and  after  him  Henry  VL,  having  claimed 
this  nomination  for  the  crow^n,  the  sheriff  became  a  royal  emanation. 

All  received  their  commissions  from  majesty,  except  the  sheriff  of 
Westmoreland,  whose  office  was  hereditary,  and  the  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don  and  Middlesex,  who  were  elected  by  the  liver)'  in  the  common 
hall.  Sheriffs  of  Wales  and  Chester  possessed  certain  fiscal  pre- 
rogatives. All  these  appointments  still  exist  in  England,  but,  subjected 
little  by  little  to  the  friction  of  manners  and  ideas,  they  have  not  tlic 
Kame  aspect  as  formerly.  It  w^as  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
lo  escort  and  protect  the  judges  on  circuit  As  we  have  two  arms, 
he  had  two  officers ;  his  right  arm  the  under  sheriff,  his  lefl  arm  the 
justice  of  the  tjuorum.  The  justice  of  the  quoaim,  assisted  by  the 
bailiff  of  the  hundred,  termed  wapentake,  apprehended,  examined, 
and  under  the  responsibility  of  the  sheriff  imprisoned,  that  they  might 
he  tried  by  the  judges  of  circuit,  thieves,  murderers,  rebels,  vagabonds, 
and  al]  sorts  of  felons. 

The  shade  of  difference  between  the  under-sheriff  and  the  justice 
of  ihe  quorum,  in  Oieir  hierarchical  service  towards  the  sheriff,  was 
that  the  under-sheriff  accompanied,  and  the  justice  of  tlie  quorum 
assisted* 

The  sheriff  held  two  courts,  one  fixed  and  central,  the  county 
cotiit,  and  a  moveable  court,  the  sheriff's  turn.  Thus  was  repre- 
sented unity  and  ubiquity.  He  might  as  judge  be  aided  and  informed 
c>n  legal  questions  by  the  serjeant  of  the  coif,  called  scrgens  coifit^  who 
is  a  serjeant-at  law,  and  who  w^ore  under  his  black  skuU-cap  a  fillet  of 
^hite  Cambray  linen. 
l*he  sheriff  delivered  the  jails.     When  he  arrived  at  one  of  the 
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dties  in  his  province,  be  had  the  right  of  surnmary  trial  of  the 
prisoners,  of  which  he  might  cause  either  their  release  or  their  execu- 
tion. This  was  called  a  jail  delivery.  The  sheriff  presented  bills  of 
indictment  to  the  twenty-four  members  of  the  giand  jury.  If  they 
approved,  they  wrote  above,  biila  vera;  if  the  contrary^  they  wxote 
igmrnmus.  Then  the  accusation  was  annulled,  and  the  slieiiff  hid 
the  privilege  of  tearing  up  the  bill  If  during  the  deliberation  a  juror 
diedf  this  legally  acquitted  the  prisoner  and  made  him  mnocent^ 
and  the  sheriff,  who  had  the  privilege  of  arresting  the  accused^ 
also  set  him  at  liberty. 

That  which  made  the  sheriff  singularly  feared  and  esteemed  was==i 
that  he  had  the  charge  of  executing  all  the  orders  of  her  majesty,  r  .  i 
fearful  latitude.     An  arbitrary  power  lodges  in  such  commissions. 

The  officers  termed  vergers,  and  the  coroners  making  part  of  tb«^"C 
sheriff's  cortege^  and  the  clerks  of  the  road  lending  him  help,  with  th«  'C 
gentlemen  on  horseback  and  the  servants  in  li^'cry,  made  a  han(^M^ 
some  suite.  The  sheriff,  says  Chamberlaync,  is  the  **  life  of  justice:^, 
of  law,  and  of  the  country/* 

In  England  an  insensible  demolition  pulverises  and  dissevers  coc^=^^' 
stantly  laws  and  customs.  You  must  understand  in  our  day  tha^^t 
neither  the  sheriff,  the  wapentake,  nor  the  justice  of  the  quorurrr:^^ 
could  exercise  their  functions  as  they  did  then.  There  was  in  th  ^^ 
England  of  the  Past  a  certain  confusion  of  powers,  and  ili*dcfine^*^<^ 
attributes  resulted  tn  their  overstepping  their  real  powers  at  timti 
which  would  be  impossible  in  the  present  day.  The  usurfation 
power  by  police  and  justices  has  ceased.  We  believe  tliat  even  tb  -^^ 
word  wapentake  has  changed  its  meaning.  It  implied  a  magistcri^^  ^' 
function  ;  then  it  signified  a  territorial  division  ;  it  specified  the  tun  '^' 
turion  ;  it  now  specifies  the  hundred  {cmtum). 

Moreover,  in  those  days  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  combine^^ 
with  something  more  and'  something  less,  and  condensed  ia  hl--^ 
authority,  at  once  royal  and  municipal,  the  two  magistrates  caUcc^^ 
formerly  in  France  the  civil  h'cu tenant  of  Paris  and  the  lieiitetant  0^-^ 
police.  The  civil  lieutenant  of  Paris,  Monsieur,  is  pretty  wd^ 
described  in  this  old  police  note: — "The  civil  lieutenaiu  '     '      .  &%.- — ' 

like  to  domestic  quarrels,  because  he  always  has  the  ]  _  ," 

(22nd  July,  1704.)    As  to  the  lieutenant  of  police,  he  was  a  redoubt--^ 
able  person,  multiple  and  vague.     The  best  personification  of 
was  Ren^  d'Argenson,  who,  as  was  said  by  Saint-Simon,  showed 
his  face  the  three  judges  of  hell  united. 

These  three    judges  of  hell  sat,    as  has  already  been  seen,  atr 
Bishopsgate,  London. 


When  Gwynplainc  heard  the  wicket  shut,  creaking  m  all  its  irons, 


;i 


he  trembled.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  door,  which  had  just  closet^ 
was  the  communication  between  hght  and  darkness;  opeaing  on  one 
side  on  the  living,  human  crowd,  and  on  the  other  on  a  dead  woridJ 
and  now  that  everything  illumined  by  the  sun  was  behind  him,  that: 
he  had  stei][>ed  over  the  boundary  of  life  and  was  standing  without 
it,  his  heart  contracted.  What  were  they  going  to  do  with  himij 
What  did  it  all  mean  ?    Where  was  he  ?  j 

He  saw  nothing  around  him  ;  he  found  himself  in  perfect  darkne$sj| 
The  shutting  of  the  door  had  momentarily  blinded  him.  The  win- 
dow in  the  door  had  been  closed  as  well  No  loophole,  no  lamp. 
Such  was  the  precaution  of  old  limes.  It  was  forbidden  to  light  the 
entrance  to  the  jails,  so  that  the  new  comers  should  take  no 
observations,  I 

Guynplaine  extended  his  arms,  and  touched  the  waU  on  hii 
right  side  and  on  the  left.  He  was  in  a  passage.  Little  by  litde 
a  cavernous  daylight  exuding,  no  one  knows  from  whence,  and 
which  floats  into  dark  places,  and  to  whicli  the  dilation  of  the 
pupil  adjusts  itself  slowly,  enabled  him  to  distinguish  a  lineament 
here  and  there,  and  the  corridor  was  vaguely  sketched  out  before 
him. 

G^\ynplainCj  wiio  had  never  had  a  glimpse  of  penal  seventies,  save 
from  the  exaggerations  of  Ursus,  felt  as  though  seized  by  a  sort  of 
vague  gigantic  hand.  To  be  caught  in  the  mysterious  toils  of  the 
law  is  frightful.  He  who  is  brave  in  all  other  dangers,  is  disconcerted 
in  the  presence  of  justice.  Why?  It  is  that  the  justice  of  man 
works  in  twilight,  and  the  judge  gropes  his  way  Gwynplaine  recalled 
all  that  Lfrsus  had  told  him  of  the  necessity  for  silence.  He  wished; 
to  see  Dea  again ;  he  felt  some  discretionary  instinct,  which  urged 
him  not  to  Irntate,  Sometimes  the  wish  to  be  enlightened  is  to 
make  matters  worse ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  the  thought  of 
this  adventure  was  so  overwhelming,  that  he  ga\^  way  at  length  and; 
could  not  restrain  a  question, 

**  Gentlemen,"  satd  he,  **  whither  do  you  conduct  me  ?" 

They  made  no  answer. 

It  was  the  law  to  take  prisoners  silently,  and  the  Norman 
formal :  J  sikniianis  ostio,  prisposiiis  introdthii  sunt  ji 

This  silence  froze  Gwynplaine.      Up  to  that  moment  he  hacli 


ngth  and; 


MiemI  himself  to  be  firm  ;  he  was  self-sufficing.  To  be  self-suffic- 
ing is  to  be  powerful  He  had  lived  isolated  from  the  world,  and 
imagined  that  being  solitary  he  was  unassailable ;  and  now  all  at 
once  he  felt  himself  under  the  pressure  of  this  hideous  collective 
foice.  In  what  manner  could  he  combat  this  horrible  anonyma, 
the  law?  He  felt  £unt  under  the  perplexity;  a  fear  of  an  unknown 
cfaamcter  had  found  a  fissure  in  his  armour;  besides,  he  had  not 
slept,  he  had  not  eaten,  he  had  scarcely  moistened  his  lips  with 
a  cup  of  tea.  All  the  night  had  been  passed  in  a  kind  of  delirium, 
ao(i  the  fever  was  still  on  him.  He  was  tliirsty ;  perhaps  hungry. 
The  craving  of  the  stomach  disorders  ever) thing.  Since  the  pre- 
lioas  evening  all  kinds  of  incidents  had  assailed  him.  The  emo- 
tions which  had  tormented  had  sustained  him.  Without  a  storm  a 
sail  would  be  a  rag.  But  his  was  the  excessive  feebleness  of  the  rag, 
which  the  wind  inflates  till  it  tears  it.  He  felt  himself  sinking  down. 
Was  he  about  to  fall  without  consciousness  on  the  pavement  ?  To 
taint  is  the  resource  of  a  woman,  and  a  humiliation  to  a  man.  He 
Hanlened  himself,  but  he  trembled  He  felt  as  one  losing  his  footing* 

CHAPTER  vnr. 


LAMENTATION. 

Thev  began  to  move  fonvard. 

They  advanced  through  the  passage. 

There  was  no  preliminary  registry,  no  office  with  records  entered. 
Hie  prisons  in  those  times  were  not  overburthened  with  documents. 
They  were  content  to  close  round  you  without  knowing  why.  To 
^  a  prison,  and  to  hold  prisoners,  was  sufficient  for  them. 

The  procession  had  been  obliged  to  lengthen  itself  out,  taking 
^  form  of  the  corridor.  They  walked  almost  in  single  file ;  first  the 
Wapentake,  then  Gwynplaine,  then  the  justice  of  the  quorum,  then 
^c  constables,  advancing  in  a  solid  mass,  and  blocking  yp  the  pas* 
^  behind  Gwynplaine  as  with  a  bung.  The  passage  narrowed^ 
«ow  CJwynplaine  touched  the  walls  wnth  both  his  elbows.  The  roof, 
'^kade  of  flint,  dashed  by  cement,  had  a  succession  of  granite  arches 
jutting  out  and  stiil  more  contracting  the  passage.  It  was  necessary 
'o  stoop  to  pass  under  them.  No  speed  was  possible  in  this  corridor, 
^y  one  trying  to  escape  by  flight  would  have  been  compelled  to 
*^'c  slowly.  The  passage  twisted.  All  entrails  are  tortuous ;  those 
^^  a  prison  as  well  as  those  of  a  man.  Here  and  there,  sometimes 
^  the  right  and  sometimes  to  the  left,  spaces  in  the  wall,  square 
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and  closet]  by  large  iron  gmtings,  gave  glimpses  of  ffighls  of  stairs, 
some  descending  and  some  ascending. 

They  reached  a  closed  door ;    it  opened.     They  passed  throogL, 
and  it  closed  again.      Then  they  came  to  a  second  door,  which 
admitted  them,  then  to  a  thirds  which  also  turned  on  its  hinges. 
These  doors  seemed  to  open  and  shut  of  themselves.     No  one  was 
visible.     Whilst  the  corridor  contracted,  the  top  grew  lower,  and  a^^ 
length  it  was  impossible  to  stand  upright     Moistxtre  exuded  ^o^^| 
the  wall     Drops  of  water  fell  from  the  vaulL     The  slabs  that  pave^^ 
the  corridor  were  clammy  as  an  intestine.    The  difiiised  paDor  that 
served  as  light,  became  more  and  more  a  palL     Air  was  deficient, 
and  what  was  singularly  ominous,  the  passage  descended 

It  was  necessary  to  observe  it  closely  to  perceive  that  there  was 
such  a  descent  In  darkness  a  gentle  declivity  is  portentous.  Nothing 
\^  more  to  be  feared  than  the  vague  evils  to  which  we  are  led  by 
imperceptible  degrees. 

It  is  awful  to  descend  into  unknown  depths. 

How  long  had  ihey  walked  in  this  manner  ?  Gwynplainc  could 
not  tell. 

Moments  passed  under  such  crushing  agony  seem  immeasurably 
prolonged 

Suddenly  they  halted 

The  darkness  was  intense. 

The  corridor  widened.  Gwynplaine  heard  close  to  him  a  noise 
of  which  only  a  Chinese  gong  could  give  an  idea ;  something  like  a 
blow  struck  the  diaphragm  of  the  abyss.  It  was  the  w*apentake  who 
had  struck  his  wand  against  a  sheet  of  iron. 

This  sheet  of  iron  was  a  door. 

Not  a  door  which  turned,  but  a  door  which  was  raised  and  let 

dOWT), 

Something  like  a  hearse. 

There  was  the  sound  of  creaking  of  a  groove,  and  Gwynplaine  had 
suddenly  before  his  eyes  a  bit  of  square  light  It  was  the  sheet  of 
metal,  which  was  raised  into  a  slit  in  the  vault,  just  as  the  door  of  a 
mouse-trap  is  lifted. 

An  opening  had  been  made. 

The  light  was  not  daylight,  but  glimmer  ;  but,  on  the  dilated  eye- 
balls of  Gwynplaine  this  pale  and  sudden  ray  struck  like  a  Hash  of 
lightning. 

It  ivas  some  time  before  he  could  see  anything.  To  sec  with 
dazzled  eyes,  is  as  difficult  as  to  sec  in  darkness. 

At  length,  by  degrees,  as  the  pupil  of  his  eye  became  proportioned 
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10  the  lights  as  it  had  been  proportioned  to  the  darkness^  he  was  able 
to  distinguish  objects.  The  light,  which  at  first  had  seemed  too 
bright,  settled  into  its  proper  place  and  became  livid.  He  cast  a 
^ce  into  the  yawning  space  before  htm,  and  perceived  that  which 
was  lenible. 

At  his  feet  were  about  twenty  stairs,  steep,  narrow,  defaced,  almost 
papendicular,  without  balustrade  on  either  side»  a  sort  of  stone  ridge 
cut  out  from  the  flat  side  of  a  wall  into  stairs,  entering  and  losing 
itself  in  a  very  narrow  cavern.     They  went  to  the  bottom. 

This  cell  was  round,  having  an  ogee  vault  with  a  low  arch,  from 
the  want  of  level  in  the  top  stone  of  the  freize,  a  displacement 
common  to  cells  on  which  heavy  edifices  are  built. 

The  kind  of  cutting  serving  as  a  door,  which  the  sheet  of  iron  had 
just  revealed,  and  on  which  the  stairs  abutted,  was  notched  in  the 
wait,  so  thai  at  this  height  the  eye  looked  down  as  into  a  well. 

The  cell  was  vast,  and  if  it  were  the  bottom  of  a  well,  it  must 
ha?c  been  one  that  was  cyclopean.  The  idea  that  the  old  word 
dungeon  awakens  in  the  mind  could  only  be  taken  in  this  case  as 
tepmenting  a  lair  for  wild  beasts. 

The  cell  was  neither  flagged  nor  paved.  The  bottom  was  of  that 
caM,  moist  earth  pecuUar  to  deep  places. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cell,  four  low  and  dis proportioned  colunans 
SttStained  a  porch  heavily  ogival,  of  which  the  four  mouldings  united 
ifl  die  interior  of  the  porch,  something  like  the  inside  of  a  mitre. 
This  porch^  similar  to  the  pinnacles  under  which  formerly  they  placed 
sarcophagi,  rose  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  vault,  and  made  in  the 
Civern  a  sort  of  central  chamber,  if  that  could  be  called  a  chamber 
which  had  pillars  only  in  place  of  walls. 

At  the  key  of  the  arch,  over  the  door,  hung  a  brass  lantern,  round 
«od  barred  like  the  window  of  a  prison.  This  lamp  threw  around  it 
-^n  the  pillars,  on  the  vault,  on  the  circular  wall  seen  dimly  behind 
the  pillars — a  wan  light,  cut  by  bars  of  shadow. 

This  was  the  light  which  had  at  first  dazzled  Gwynplaine  ;  now  it 
Only  seemed  a  confused  redness. 

There  was  no  other  light  in  this  cave — neither  window,  nor  door, 
nor  loop-hole. 

Between  the  four  pillars,  precisely  below  the  lantern,  in  the  spot 
where  there  was  most  light,  was  placed  Hat  on  the  earth  a  pale  and 
teniblc  outline. 

It  was  lyiog  on  its  back  \  a  head  could  be  seen,  of  which  the  eyes 
were  shut ;  a  body,  of  which  the  chest  disappeared  in  an  undis- 
tiqgttishable  heap ;  four  limbs  belonging  to  the  body,  in  the  position 
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of  the  cross  of  Saint  Andrew,  and  drawn  towards  Ac  four  pilUrs  by 
four  chains  fastened  to  the  feet  and  the  hands. 

lliese  chains  were  fastened  to  an  iron  ring  at  the  base  of  cswii 
column.  This  form  was  held  immoveable,  in  the  atrocious  poritioii 
of  being  quartered  ;  and  had  the  icy  look  of  a  livid  corpse* 

It  was  naked.     It  was  a  man. 

Gi^ynplaine,  petrified,  stood  at  tlie  top  of  the  stairs,  looking  doiP- 
All  at  once  he  heard  a  rattle  in  the  throat 

The  corpse  was  alive. 

Close  to  this  spectre,  in  one  of  the  ogives  of  the  door,  on  cither 
side  of  a  great  seat,  whose  arms  were  formed  by  large,  flat  stofic% 
stood  two  men  swathed  in  long  black  cloaks ;  and  on  the  sc^  *i* 
old  man  was  sitting,  dressed  in  a  red  robe — wan,  motionless,  and 
ominous,  a  bunch  of  roses  in  his  hand. 

This  bunch  of  roses  would  have  enlightened  any  one  less  ignoiiol 
than  Gwynplaine.     The  right  of  judging  with  a  nosegay  in  Kisbind 
implied  the  holder  to  be  a  magistrate,  at  once  royal  and  mui 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  still  keeps  up  the  custom.  To  n-s 
deliberations  of  the  judges  was  the  function  of  the  earliest  roses  d 
the  season. 

The  old  man  seated  on  the  bench  was  the  sheriff  of  the  coaay 
of  Surrey. 

His  was  the  majestic  rigidity  of  a  Roman  dignitary. 

The  stone  bench  was  the  only  seat  in  the  cell 

By  the  side  of  it  there  was  a  table  covered  mth  papers  and  boflte 
and  on  which  rested  the  long,  white  wand  of  the  sheriflC  The  otn 
standing  upright  by  the  side  of  the  sheriff  were  two  doctors,  one  rf 
medicine,  and  one  of  law  ^  this  last  was  recognisable  by  his  sergeant 
coif  over  his  wig.  Both  had  black  robes — one  of  tlie  shape  worn  If 
judges,  the  other  by  doctors.  Men  of  these  two  sorts  wear  mounuJ^ 
for  the  deaths  they  occasion^ 

Behind  the  sheriff,  on  the  outside  of  the  boundary  made  by  ihc^** 
stone,  was  crouched — with  a  writing-table  near  to  him,  on  the  W' 
stones;  a  bundle  of  papers  on  his  knees,  and  a  sheet  of  parchm^ 
on  the  bundle — a  secretary,  in  a  round  wig,  with  a  pen  in  his  h***^ 
in  the  altitude  of  a  man  ready  to  ^vrite. 

This  secretary  was  of  the  class  called  keeper  of  the  l^ag,  as  ^^ 
indicated  by  a  bag  before  his  feet.  These  bags,  in  former  tif**^ 
employed  in  law  processes,  were  termed  bags  of  justice,  . 

With  crossed  arms,  leaning  against  a  pillafi  was  a  man  cnti*^  ^ 
dressed  in  leather,  the  hangman's  assistant 

These  men  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  fixed  by 
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hi  their  funereal  posture  round  the  chained  man.     Neither  of  them 
spoke  or  moved 

There  brooded  over  all  a  fearful  calm, 

WTiat  Gwynplaijie  saw  was  a  cell  of  torture.  Such  cells  abounded 
in  England. 

The  ciypt  of  Beauchamp  Tower  long  served  tliis  purpose,  as  dtd 
also  the  cell  m  the  Lollards*  prison.  There  is  a  place  of  tlits  nature 
wfiich  may  still  be  seen  in  London,  called  "  the  Vaults  of  Lady 
Place."  In  this  last-mentioned  charaber  there  is  a  chimney  on  pur- 
pose for  heating  the  irons. 

All  the  prisons  of  King  John's  time,  and  the  jail  of  Soulhwark 
was  one,  had  their  chambers  of  torture. 

Tlie  scene  which  is  about  to  follow  was  then  frequent  in  England, 
and  might,  in  an  extreme  case,  by  a  criminal  process,  be  carried  out 
ttKlay,  because  all  those  laws  still  exist.  England  oflTers  the  curious 
spectacle  of  a  barbarous  code  living  on  the  best  tenns  with  liberty. 
We  must  confess  they  make  an  excellent  family  party.  Some  distrust, 
However,  might  not  be  undesirable.  A  crisis  arising,  a  return  to  the 
penal  code  is  not  impossible.  English  legislation  is^a  tamed  tiger; 
hi  velvet  paws,  but  it  also  has  claws.     Cut  the  claws  of  the  law,  if 

I  be  wise.  Law  almost  ignores  right.  On  one  side  is  penalty,  on 
Ae  other  humanity.  Philosophers  protect;  but  it  will  take  some 
lime  yet  before  the  justice  of  man  is  united  with  the  justice  of  God. 

Respect  for  the  law.  That  is  the  English  phrase.  In  England 
they  venerate  so  many  laws,  that  they  never  repeal  any.  They  save 
ujernselves  from  the  consequences  of  this  veneration  by  never  putting 
ihem  into  execution.  An  old  law  falls  into  disuse  like  an  old  woman, 
2iid  they  never  think  of  killing  one  or  the  other.  They  cease  to 
''^e  use  of  them,  that  is  all.  They  are  at  liberty  to  consider  them- 
selves still  young  and  beautiful.  They  may  dreara  that  they  exist. 
^liis  politeness  is  called  respect. 

Norman  custom  is  very  wrinkled.  That  does  not  hinder  the 
English  judge  from  casting  sheeps*  eyes  at  her.  They  preserve, 
toiorously,  an  antiquated  atrocity,  so  long  as  it  is  Norman.  WTiat 
can  be  more  savage  than  the  gallows  ?  In  1S67,  they  condemned  a 
man  to  be  cut  into  four  quarters  and  offered  to  a  woman— the 
Queen.* 

However,   torture    was    never   exercised   in    England.      History 
Lieclares  this  fact.     The  assurance  of  history  is  wonderful. 
Matthew  of  Wclstminster  quotes  an  act  of  this  *^  Saxon  law,  very 
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dement  and  klnd/^  which  does  not  punish  criminals  by  death ;  and 
adds  that  "  it  bmits  itself  to  cutting  off  the  nose  and  scooping  out 
the  eyes.**     That  was  all  I 

Gwynplainet  scared  and  haggard,  stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps^ 
trembling  in  all  his  limbs.  He  shuddered  from  head  to  foot  He 
tried  to  remember  what  crime  he  had  committed.  To  the  silence 
of  the  n*apentake  had  succeeded  the  vision  of  condign  punishment. 

It  was  a  step,  certainly,  forward  \  but  a  tragic  one.      He  saw, 
increasing  in  blackness,  the  sombre  legal  enigma  under  which 
felt  himself  imprisoned. 

The  human  form  lying  on  the  earth  rattled  in  its  throat  a  \ 
time. 

Gwynplaine  felt  that  some  one  touched  him  gently  on  his  shoulder. 

It  was  the  wapentake. 

Gwynplaine  understood  that  he  must  descend. 

He  obeyed. 

He  went  down  the  stairs  step  by  step.  The  stairs  were  very  1 
row,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  high*  There  was  no  hand-rail  Thcy^ 
could  only  be  used  cautiously.  Behind  Gwynaplaine  followed  thcs 
wapentake,  at  the  distance  of  two  steps,  holding  up  his  iron  wea- 
pon ;  and  behind  the  wapentake,  at  the  same  distance,  followed  tb^ 
justice  of  the  quorum. 

Gwynplaine,  in  descending  there,  felt  an  indescribable  extinctiom 
of  hope.  Death  seeemed  in  each  step.  In  every  stair  that  he 
went  lower  there  died  in  him  some  portion  of  life.  ^^ 

Paler  and  paler,  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  ^^ 

The  kind  of  insect  thrown  to  the  earth  and  chained  to  the  four 
pillars,  continued  to  rattle  in  its  throat 

A  voice  from  the  half  shadow  said — 

**  Approach !  '* 

It  was  the  sheriff  who  addressed  Gwynplaine. 

Gwynplaine  made  a  step  forward, 

"  Close,"  said  the  sheriff. 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  munnured  in  the  ear  of  Gwynplaine  so 
gravely  that  the  whisper  seemed  solemn,  "  You  are  before  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Surrey.'* 

Gwynplaine  advanced  towards  the  victim  he  saw  extended  in  the 
centre  of  the  cell.  The  wapentake  and  the  justice  of  the  quomtn 
remained  where  they  were,  and  allowed  Gwynplaine  to  advance 
alone. 

W^^n  Gwynplaine,  having  arrived  under  the  porch,  and  close  to 
that  miserable  thing  which  he  had   hitherto  perceived  only  at  a 
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\  and  which  was  a  living  man,  his  fear  became  terror.     The 

tied  to  the  ground  was  absolutely  naked,  excepting  that  rag  so 

Aidcously  modest,  which  might  be  called  the  vineleaf  of  punishment, 

and  which  was  the  succinguhim  of  the  Romans,  and  the  chrhtipannus 

of  the  Goths,  of  which  the  old  Gaul  jargon  made  cripagfu,     Jesus 

OB  the  cross  had  only  this  shred. 

The  fearful  sufferer  whom  Gwynplaine  looked  at,  seemed  a  man 

IxMil  6fty  or  sixty  years  of  age.     He  was  bald.     Grizzly  hairs  of 

bristled  on  his  chin.     His  eyes  were  closed;  his  mouth  open. 

his  teeth  were  visible.  His  thin  and  bony  face  was  like  a  death V 

had.    His  arms  and  legs  fastened  down  by  chains  to  the  four  stone 

pillars  made  the  figure  of  X.     He  had  on  his  breast  and  belly  a 

plate  of  iron,  and  on  the  iron  were  built  up  five  or  six  large  stones. 

His  rattle  was  sometimes  a  sigh,  sometimes  a  roar. 

The  sheriff,  without  laying  down  his  bunch  of  roses,  took  from  the 
tabic  with  the  hand  which  was  free,  his  white  wand,  and  standing  up 
aid,  *' Obedience  to  her  majesty/' 
Then  he  replaced  the  wand  on  the  tabic. 

Then,  with  the  slowness  of  a  knell,  without  a  gesture,  and  im- 
tWTcable  as  the  sufferer,  the  sheriff  raised  his  voice. 
He  said, 

**Man,  who  liest  here  fastened  by  chains,  listen  for  the  last  time  to 
tlie voice  of  justice;  you  have  been  Liken  from  your  dungeon  and 
wOught  to  this  jaiL  Legally  summoned  in  the  usual  forms,  fomialiis 
^^ pressta^  without  regard  to  warnings  and  communications  which 
Mve  been  made,  and  which  will  be  renewed  ;  inspired  by  a  bad 
iBd  perverse  spirit  of  tenacity,  you  have  retired  into  silence,  and 
"Cfcscd  to  answer  the  judge.  Tins  is  a  detestable  licence,  and  which 
constitutes  among  deeds  punishable  by  cashlit,  the  crime  and  delin- 
<iueiicy  of  overseness.'' 

The  sergeant  with  tlie  corf  on  the  right  of  the  sheriff  interrupted, 
i»d  said,  with  an  indifference,  which  had  an  effect  indescribably 

I  funereal,  **  Overhcrntssa,     Laws  of  Alfred  and  of  Godrun,  chapter 
The  sheriff  resumed, 
**  The  law  is  venerated  by  all  except  by  scoundrels  who  infest  the 
itoods  where  the  hinds  bear  young.'* 
Like  a  clock  after  another  clock,  the  sergeant  said, 
^Mifacimi  vastum  inforesia  tibi  liama  solmt  founinare^^ 
^He  who  refuses  to  answer  to  the  magistrate/'  said  the  sheriff, 
'*is  suspected  of  all  vices.     He  is  reputed  capable  of  ^scx'f  evil.** 
The  sergeant  interposed. 
Vol.  IV,,  N,  S,  iS;a  ^ 
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^^Prodigiis,  devorator  proftisus  saiax  ruffianuSy  ebrwsus^  /uxurmus 
simulator  consufftptor  putrimoniiy  elluo  atnbro^  eigiuto.^* 

"  All  vices,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  supposes  all  crimes.  Who  avows 
nothing,  confesses  all.  He  who  holds  his  peace  before  the  questions 
of  the  judge,  is  in  fact  a  liar  and  a  parricide." 

" Maidax ct parridda^'  said  the  sergeant. 

The  sheriff  said, 

"  Man,  it  is  not  permitted  to  you  to  absent  yourself  by  silence. 
Contumacy  is  a  wound  given  to  the  law.  It  resembles  a  Diomede 
wounding  a  goddess.  Taciturnity  before  a  judge,  is  a  form  of 
rebellion.  Lese  justice,  is  lese  majesty.  Nothing  can  be  more  hate- 
ful or  rash.  Who  resists  interrogation,  steals  from  truth.  The  law 
has  provided  for  this.  For  similar  cases,  the  English  have  always 
enjoyed  the  right  of  the  foss,  the  gibbet,  and  the  chains.*' 

*^  An^ica  Charta^  year  1088,"  said  the  sergeant  Then  with  the 
same  mechanical  gravity,  he  added,  '^/errum^  etfossamy  Hfitnas  am 
alias  iibcrtaiibusy 

The  sheriflf  continued, 

"  Man!  Forasmuch  as  you  have  not  chosen  to  break  silence,  though 
of  sound  mind  and  perfectly  informed  on  the  subject  concerning  which 
justice  demands  an  answer  ;  since  you  are  diabolically  refractory,  you 
have  deserved  torture,  and  you  have  been,  by  the  terms  of  the 
criminal   statutes,  tried  by  the   torture  of  *  La  pdtie  forte  et  dure.*' 
This  is  what  has  been  done  to  you.     The  law  requires  that  I  should 
inform  you  categorically.     You  have  been  brought  to  this  dungeon  Z. 
You  have  been  stript  of  all  your  clothes.    You  have  been  laid  on 
your  back  naked  on  the  earth,  your  limbs  have  been  stretched  ancL 
tied  to  the  four  pillars  of  the  law ;  a  sheet  of  iron  has  been  placed  on. 
your  chest,  and  they  have  heaped  upon  your  body  as  many  stones  as^ 
you  can  bear,  *  and  more,'  says  the  law." 

"  Plusque^^  afiirmed  the  sergeant. 

The  sheriff  pursued. 

"  In  this  situation,  and  before  prolonging  the  torture,  a  second 
summons  to  answer  and  to  speak  has  been  made  to  you  by  me, 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  you  have  satanically  persevered 
in  silence,  though  in  the  power  of  torture,  chains,  shackles,  fetters, 
and  irons." 

"  Attachiamcnta  Ifgalia^^  said  the  sergeant. 

**0n  your  refusal  and  contumacy,'*  said  the  sheriff,  *Mt  being 
equitable  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  law  should  equal  the  obstinacy  of 
the  criminal,  the  torture  has  continued  according  to  the  edicts  and 
texts.     The  first  day  they  gave  you  nothing  to  eat  or  to  drink." 


By  Order  of  the  King. 
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|H        ^-  H(tcut  supcrjejuiiarti'  said  the  sergeant 

H        There  was  silence,  the  frightful  hissing  of  the  raan*s  respiration 

H     might  be  heard  under  the  heap  of  stones. 

H       Thcsefgeai\t  on  the  right  completed  his  interruption, 

I       ^^Adik  augmaitum  absthientue  cihwum  diminuii&m,     Cmsuettuio 

H    Mianiah     Article  five  hundred  and  fourth*" 

H       These  two  men,  the  sherifl'  and  the  sergeant,  alternated     Nothin^^ 

H    could  l>e  more   dreary  than    this   imperturbable   monotony.     The 

H    moornfiil  voice  responded  to  the  ominous  voice;  it  might  be  said 

H    thai  the  priest  and  the  deacon  of  punishment  were  celebrating  the 

H    bodous  mass  of  the  hw. 

H       The  sheriff  resumed. 

I       "On  the  first  day  they  gave  you  nothing  to  eat  or  to  drink*    The 

H    second  day  they  gave  you  to  eat,  and  not  to  drink.     They  put 

I    betireett  your  leelh  three  mouthfuls  of  barley  bread.     On  the  ihir^  I 

■  <iay  they  gave  you  to  drink,  and  not  to  eat.  They  poured  into  your 
H  mouth  three  times»  and  in  three  glasses,  a  pint  of  water  taken  from 
H  llic  common  sewer  of  the  prison.  The  fourth  day  is  come*  It  is 
H  UKUy.  Now,  if  you  do  not  answer,  you  will  be  left  here  till  you  die. 
I    Justice  wills  it/" 

I      The  sergeant,  ready  with  his  reply,  appeared. 
I       ^^  Mi^rs  ret  homagium  est  botuE  legi.^^ 

■  "And  whilst  you  will  feel  yourself  to  be  dying  lamentably/ 
I  fesumed  the  sheriff,  *' no  one  will  assist  you,  even  when  the  blootl 
I  nishcs  from  your  throat,  your  beard,  and  your  ai-mpits,  and  all  die 
I    openings  of  the  body,  from  the  mouth  to  the  loins." 

■  'M  ihrofahoihy'  said  the  sergeant,  **  d  pabu  d  subhirds^  d  agruguo 
I    ^ut  ad  crupptm  urn. ' ' 

I      The  sheriff  continued, 

H      **Man,  attend.      Because  what  follows  concerns  you.      If  you 

r    reoounce  your  execrable  silence;  and  if  you  confess,  you  will  only 

l^e  hanged,  and  you  will  have  the  right  to  the  mcldefeoh,  which  is  a 

xam  of  money." 
^^  Damnum   ionfiiensl'   said    the    sergeant,    '^  ha  bait  Ic  mddtftoh, 

ILges  IncT^  chapter  the  twentieth." 
"Which  sum,"  insisted  the  sheriff',  ''shall  be  paid  in  doitkins, 
suskins  and  galihalpens,  the  only  case  in  which  this  money  can  be 
employed,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  statute  of  abolition,  in  the 
third  of  Henry  Fifth,  and  you  will  have  the  right  and  enjoyment  of 
^  mttum  atttc  mortem^  and  shall  then  be  hanged  on  the  gibbet.  Such 
are  the  advantages  of  confession.     Does  it  please  you  to  answer  to 

kttstice?" 
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The  sheriff  was  silent,  and  waited. 

The  prisoner  remained  motionless. 

The  sheriff  resumed. 

"Man,  silence  is  a  refuge  where  there  is  more  risk  than  safetr^- 
The  obstinate  man  is  damnable  and  vicious.  He  who  is  silent  befo^^ 
justice  is  a  felon  to  the  crown.  Do  not  persist  in  this  onfifi^^ 
disobedience.  Think  of  her  majest}'.  Do  not  oppose  our  gradoi^'^ 
queen.     AMien  I  speak  to  you,  answer  her ;  be  a  loyal  subject" 

The  patient  rattled  in  the  throat 

The  sheriff  continued, 

'•^  Then,  after  seventy-two  hours  of  torture,  here  we  are  at  Ai^ 
fourth  day.  Man,  it  is  the  decisive  day.  It  is  on  the  fourth  dajT 
that  the  law  has  fixed  the  confrontation." 

"  Quarta  die^froniem  adfrontem  adduce^'  growled  the  sergeant 

"  The  wisdom  of  the  law,"  continued  the  sheriff,  "has  chosen  this 
last  hour  to  hold  what  our  ancestors  called  a  '  judgment  by  mortal 
cold,'  seeing  it  is  the  moment  when  men  are  believed  on  Uieir  yes 
or  their  no." 

The  sergeant  on  the  right  confirmed  it, 

^''Judicium  pro  frodmorteliy  quod  homines  credendi  sini  per  suum  ya 
it  per  suum  no.  Charter  of  King  Adelstan,  first  volume,  page  a 
hundred  and  sixty-three." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause ;  then  the  sheriff  inclined  his  stem 
face  towards  the  prisoner. 

"  Man,  who  art  there  on  the  ground " 

He  paused. 

"  Man,"  he  cried,  *'  do  you  hear  me  ?  " 

The  man  did  not  move. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  law,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  open  your  eyes." 

The  man's  lids  remained  closed. 

The  sheriff  turned  to  the  doctor,  standing  on  his  left  side. 

"  Doctor,  give  your  diagnostic." 

"  Probe,  da  diagnosticum^*  said  the  sergeant 

The  doctor  stooped  down  with  magisterial  stiffness,  approached 
the  man,  leant  over  him,  put  his  .ear  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
sufferer,  felt  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  the  armpit,  and  the  thigh,  and 
stood  up  again. 

"Well?  "said  the  sheriff. 

"  He  can  hear  still,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Can  he  see  ?  "  inquired  the  sheriff. 

The  doctor  answered,  "  He  can  see." 

On  a  sign  from  the  sheriff,  the  justice  of  the  quorum  and  the 
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>entake  advanced.    The  wapentake  placed  himself  near  the  head 
[he  patient 

lie  justice  of  the  quorum  stood  behind  Gwyn plain e* 
f  The  doctor  retreated  a  step  behind  the  pillars. 
Then  the  sheriflf,  raising  the  bunch  of  roses  as  a  priest  about  to 
tinkle  holy  water,  called  on  the  prisoner  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
ecame  awful 

•*0,  wretched  man,  speak  t  The  law  supplicates  before  she  exter- 
\  minates  you.  You,  who  feign  to  be  mute,  think  how  mute  is  the 
tomU  You,  who  appear  deaf,  think  that  damnation  is  more  deaf. 
Think  of  the  death  which  is  worse  than  your  present  state.  Repent ; 
you  are  about  to  be  left  in  this  cell  Listen !  you  who  are  my 
likeness ;  for  I  am  a  man !  Listen,  my  brother,  because  I  am  a 
Chnstian,  Listen,  ray  son,  because  I  am  an  old  man.  I^ook  at 
nacj  for  I  am  the  master  of  your  sufferings,  and  I  am  about  to 
become  horrible.  The  horrors  of  the  law  make  the  majesty  of  the 
judge.  Think,  that  I  myself  tremble  before  myself.  My  own  power 
alarms  me.  Do  not  drive  me  to  extremities,  I  am  filled  by  the  holy 
naalice  of  chastisement.  Feel,  then,  wretched  man,  the  salutary 
3^nd  honest  fear  of  justice,  and  obey  me. 

**The  hour  of  confrontation  is  come,  and  you  should  answer. 

^^0  not  harden  yourself  in  resistance.     Do  not  that  which  will  be 

*»^vocablc     Think  that  your  end  belongs   to   me.      Dying  man, 

'i^stcn  I    At  least,  let  it  not  be  your  determination  to  expire  here 

during  hours,  days,  and  weeks,  exhausted   by  frightful  agonies  of 

tfc'Unger  and  foulness — under  the  weight  of  these  stones— alone  in  this 

^^ell,  deserted,  forgotten,  annihilated, — left  for  food  for  the  rats  and 

^lie  weasels ;  gnawed  by  creatures  of  darkness  whilst  the  world  comes 

^nd  goes,  buys  and  sells ;  whilst  carriages  roll  in  the  streets  above 

^rour  head.     At  least,  do  not  continue  to  draw  painful  breath  without 

^cmlsdoii  in  the  depths  of  this  despair — grinding  your  teeth,  weeping, 

^blaspheming, — without  a  doctor   to  appease  the  anguish  of  your 

wounds,  without  a  priest  to  offer  a  divine  draught  of  water  to  your 

soul     Oh  I    if  only  that  you  may  not  feel  the  frightful  froth  of  the 

sepulchre  ooze  from  your  lips,  I  adjure  and  conjure  you  to  hear  me. 

I  call  you  to  your  own  aid.     Have  pity  on  yourself     Do  what  is 

demanded*     Give  way  to  justice.     Open  your  eyes,  and  see  if  you 

recognise  this  man  I " 

The  prisoner  neither  turned  his  head  nor  lifted  his  eyelids. 

The  sheriff  cast  a  glance  first  at  the  justice  of  the  quorum  an 

then  at  the  wapentake. 

The  justice  of  the  quorum,  taking  from  Gw^nplaine  his  hat  ai 
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his  mantky  placed  his  hands  on  his  shoulders  and  pot  ium  foce  to  fiK 
in  the  light  by  the  side  of  the  chained  man.  The  iM»  of  Gwyi 
plaine  stood  out  from  all  this  shadow  in  strange  reUd^  deaii 
illuminated. 

At  the  same  time,  the  wapentake  bent  down,  took  the  man 
temples  in  his  two  hands,  turned  his  inert  head  towards  Gwynpkiii 
and  with  his  two  thumbs  and  his  first  fingers  lifted  the  closed  eyelid 

The  prisoner  saw  Gwynplaine.  Then,  raising  his  head  voluntaril; 
and  opening  his  eyes  wide,  he  looked  at  him. 

He  quivered  as  much  as  a  man  can  quiver  with  a  mountain  on  h 
breast,  and  then  cried  out, — 

*'  Tis  he !    Yes ;  *tis  he  ! " 

And,  terrible  to  say,  he  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"Tis  he!  "he  repeated. 

Then  he  let  his  head  fall  back  on  the  earth,  and  dosed  his  eyi 
again. 

"  Write !  secretary,"  said  the  justice. 

Gwynplaine,  though  terrified,  had,  up  to  that  moment,  {deserved 
jcalm  exterior.  The  cry  of  the  prisoner — "  'Tis  he  1 "  overset  hi 
completely.  This  "  Secretary,  write  I "  froze  him.  He  seemed  \ 
understand  that  a  scoundrel  had  dragged  him  to  his  fate  without  hi 
Gwynplaine,  being  able  to  guess  why,  and  that  the  unintelligible  coi 
fession  of  this  man  closed  round  him  like  the  clasp  of  an  iron  coUa 
He  put  himself  in  the  place  of  this  prisoner,  attached  to  the  san 
pillory  of  the  two  twin  posts.  Gwynplaine  lost  all  sense  of  feelh 
in  his  feet  in  his  terror,  and  he  protested.  He  began  to  stanmM 
incoherent  words  with  the  deep  distress  of  an  innocent  man,  an 
quivering,  terrified,  lost,  he  uttered  at  random  the  first  ootcrii 
which  rose  to  his  mind,  and  all  those  words  of  agony  which  seem  lik 
idle  projectiles. 

"  It  is  not  true.  It  was  not  me.  I  do  not  know  this  man.  £1 
cannot  know  me,  as  I  do  not  know  him.  I  have  my  theatria 
part  to  play  this  evening.  What  do  you  want  with  me?  I  deman 
my  liberty.  Nor  is  this  all.  Why  am  I  brought  to  this  cavern 
Are  there  no  longer  laws?  You  may  as  well  say  at  once  tfai 
there  are  no  laws.  My  Lord  Judge,  I  repeat  that  it  is  not  ] 
I  am  innocent  of  all  that  can  be  said.  I  know  it  well — myself, 
wish  to  go  away.  This  is  not  justice.  There  is  nothing  between  thi 
man  and  me.  Anyone  can  tell  that  My  life  is  not  hidden  uf 
They  came  and  took  me  away  like  a  thief.  Why  did  they  come  lik 
that?  That  man  there,  how  can  I  know  who  he  is?  I  am: 
travelling  mountebank,  who  plays  farces  at  fairs  and  marketa. 


By  Order  of  the  King, 

am  the  Grinning  Man,  Plenty  of  people  come  to  see  me.  We  are 
iUying  m  Taninzeau  Field,  Observe,  that  I  have  gained  an  honest 
livelihood  for  fifteen  years,  I  am  fi ve-and-twenty.  I  lodge  at  the 
Tadcaster  Inn,  I  am  called  Gwyoplaine,  Grant  me  the  favour  to  let 
mc  out.  You  should  not  take  advantage  of  the  low  estate  of  the 
unfortunate.  Have  compassion  on  a  man  who  has  done  no  harm  j 
ffho  is  without  protection,  and  without  defence.  You  have  before 
you  a  poor  mountebank/* 

*'  I  have  before  me/'  said  the  sheriff,  *'  Fermain  Lord  Clancharlie^ 
Baron  Clancharlie  and  Huukerville,  Marquis  of  Corleone  in  Sicily, 
and  ,1  Peer  of  England,'" 

And  rising,  and  pointing  out  his  chair  to  GwyTuplaine,  the  sheriff 
:ulded, — 

*'My  lord,  will  your  lordship  deign  to  seat  yourself?" 


PART    IL— BOOK    THE    FIFTH. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE   DURARILtlT  OF   FRAGILE  THINGS. 

Destiny  sometimes  proffers  us  a  glass  of  madness  to  drink, 
hand  comes  out  of  the  mist,  and  suddenly  offers  the  dark  cup  in 
^hich  is  contained  the  latent  intoxication, 

Gwynplaine  did  not  understand. 

He  looked  beliind  htm  to  see  who  had  been  addressed. 

A  sound,  if  too  sharp,  fails  to  be  perceptible  to  the  ear;  am 
emotion  loo  acute  conveys  no  meaning  to  the  mind.  There  is  a 
Umit  to  comprehension  as  well  as  to  hearing.  ^P 

The  wapentake  and  the  justice  of  the  quorum  approaclicd  Gwtb-     " 
plainc,  and  took  him  by  the  arms.     He  felt  himself  placed  in  the 
chair  the   sheriff  had  just  vacated*     He  let  it  be  done,   without 
explaining  to  himself  how  it  could  be. 

When  Gwynplaine  was  seated,  the  justice  of  the  quorum  and  the 
wapentake  retired  a  few  steps,  and  stood  upright  and  motionless 
behind  the  seat. 

Then  the  sheriff  placed  his  bunch  of  roses  on  the  stone  table,  put 
on  some  spectacles  which  the  secretary  gave  him,  drew  from  the 
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bundles  of  papers  which  covered  the  table,  a  sheet  of  parchinent, 
yellow,  green,  torn  and  jagged  in  places,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  folded  in    very  small    folds,  and  of  which    one    side   was-^ 
covered  with  writing;   standing  up  under  the  light  of  the  lamp, 
he  held  the  sheet  to  his  eyes,  and  in  his  most  solemn  tone  read^ 
as  follows : — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 

"This  present  day,  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  one  thousanc^H 
six  hundred  and  ninetieth  year  of  Our  Lord. 

"  Has  been  wickedly  deserted  on  the  desert  coast  of  Portland^^ 
with  the  intention  of  allowing  him  to  perish  of  famine,  of  cold,  anc^ 
of  solitude,  a  child  aged  ten  years. 

"  This  child  was  sold  at  the  age  of  ti^'O  years,  by  order  of  hi^s" 
most  gracious  majesty,  King  James  the  Second. 

''  This  child  is  Fermain  Lord  Clancharlie,  the  only  legitimate  soi^- 
of  Linnaeus  Lord  Clancharlie,  Baron  Clancharlie  and  HunkerviUe^ 
Marquis  of  Corleone  in  Sicily,  Peer  of  England,  defunct,  and  oT' 
Ann  Bradshaw,  his  wife,  both  deceased.  This  child  is  the  inheritor 
of  the  estates  and  titles  of  his  father.  For  this  reason  he  was- 
sold,  mutilated,  disfigured,  and  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  will  or 
his  most  gracious  majesty. 

*'  This  child  was  brought  up,  and  trained  to  be  a  mountebank 
at  markets  and  fairs. 

"  He  was  sold  at  the  age  of  two  years,  after  the  death  of  the  peer, 
his  father,  and  ten  pounds  sterling  were  given  to  the  king  as  his 
purchase-money,  as  well  as  for  divers  concessions,  tolerations,  and 
immunities. 

"  Lord  Fermain  Clancharlie,  at  the  age  of  two  years  was  bought 
by  me,  the  undersigned,  who  write  these  lines,  and  mutilated  and 
disfigured  by  a  German  from  Flanders,  called  Hardquanonne,  who 
alone  is  acquainted  with  the  secrets  and  mode  of  treatment  of 
Doctor  Conquest 

"  The  child  was  destined  by  us  to  be  a  laughing  mask  (maua 
ridens), 

*^  With  this  intention  Hardquanonne  performed  on  him  the  opers- 
tion,  jBucca  fissa  usque  ad  aures^  which  stamps  a  perpetual  laugh  on 
the  face. 

"  This  child,  by  means  known  only  to  Hardquanonne,  was  put  to 
sleep  and  made  insensible  during  its  performance,  knowing  nothing; 
of  the  operation  which  he  underwent 

"  He  is  ignorant  that  he  is  Lord  Clancharlie. 

•*  He  answers  to  the  name  of  Gwynplaine. 


* 
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This  is  the  result  of  his  tender  age,  and  the  shght  powers  of 
memory  he  could  have  had  when  he  was  bought  and  sold,  being  then 
bajely  two  years  old, 

*^  Hardquanonne  is  the  only  person  who  knows  how  to  perfomi 
tlie  operation  Bucm  Jissa^  and  this  child  is  the  only  living  subject 
on  which  it  has  been  essayed. 

'^The  peculiarity  of  this  unique  and  singular  operation  is,  that  if 
after  long  years  this  child  should  come  to  be  an  old  man  instead  of 
a  child,  and  should  his  black  locks  turn  white,  he  would  be  imme- 
diately recognised  by  Hardquanonne. 

**At  the  time  when   I   wTite   this,   Hardquanonne,  who   knows 

peifecily  well  the  facts,  and  participated  as  principal  actor  therein, 

is  detained  in  the   prisons  of  his  highness  the  Prince  of  Orange, 

comraonly  called  King  William  II L    Hardquanonne  was  apprehended 

*nil  seized  as  being  one  of  the  band  of  Comprachicos  or  Cheylas. 

He  is  shut  up  in  the  dungeon  of  Chatham, 

**Il  was  in  Switzerland,  near  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  between 
Utisannc  and  Vevy,  in  the  verj^  house  where  the  father  and 
tnother  died,  that  the  child  was,  conformably  to  the  orders  of  the 
king,  sold  and  given  up  by  the  last  servant  of  the  deceased  Lord 
Linnaeus,  which  servant  died  soon  after  his  master,  so  that  this  secret 
and  delicate  matter  is  now  unknown  to  anyone  here  below,  if  we 
eitcept  ourselves  and  Hardquanonne,  who  is  in  a  dungeon  at 
Chatham,  and  now  about  to  perish, 

**We,  the  undersigned,  brought  up  and  kept,  eight  years,  for  pro- 
fessional purposes,  the  little  lord  bought  by  us  of  the  king. 

** To-day,    flying    from    England    to    avoid    Hardquanonne^s   ill 

fortune,  tenor  of  the  penal  indictments,  prohibitions,   and  fvdmi- 

nations  in  parliament^  has  induced  us  to  desert,  at  night,   on  the 

C(mt  of  Portland,  the  said  child  Gwynplaine,  who  is  Lord  Fermaiii 

Chocharlie. 

"  Now,  we  have  sworn  secrecy  to  the  king,  but  not  to  God. 

**  This  night,  on  the  sea,  overtaken  by  a  violent  tempest,  by  the  will 

Providence,  full  of  despair  and  distress,  kneeling  before  Him  who 

d  sa%'e  our  lives,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  willing  to  save  our  souls, 

kaving  nothing  more  to  hope  from  men,  and  all  to  fear  from  God, 

having  for  only  anchor  and  resource  repentance  of  our  bad  action-s, 

resigned  to  die,  and  content  if  Divine  justice  be  satisfied,  humble 

and  penitent,  and  beating  our  breasts,  wc  make  this  declaration,  and 

confide  and  deliver  it  to  the  furious  ocean  to  use  as  it  best  may, 

according  to  the  will  of  God.     And  may  tlie  Holy  Virgin  aid  us. 

Amen.    And  we  attach  our  signatures." 
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The  shcrifi*  interrupted,  saying, 

'  Here  are  the  signatures.    All  in  different  handwritings^' 

And  he  resumed. 

"Doctor  Gemardus  Geestemunde. — Asuncion. — A  cross  at  the 
side.  Barbara  Fcrmoy,  from  T>Tiyf  isle,  in  the  Hebrides;  Gaizdona, 
Captain ;  Giangirate ;  Jacques  Quartourz,  called  the  Narbonnais ; 
Luc-Pierre;  Capgaroupe;  from  the  galleys  of  Mahon." 

The  sheriff,  stopping  again,  said,  "  a  note  written  in  the  sane  hand 
as  the  text,  and  the  first  signature,"  and  he  read, 

"  Of  three  men  of  the  crew,  the  skipper  having  been  swept  off  by  a 
wave,  there  remains  but  two,  and  these  have  signed,  Galdeazun; 
Ave  Maria,  Thief." 

The  sheriff,  commingling  reading  and  interruptions,  continued, 
*  At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  is  i^-ritten,' 

"At  sea,  on  board  of  the  Matutina^  barque,  of  Biscay,  from 
the  Gulf  de  Pasages."  '  This  sheet,'  added  the  sheriff^  '  is  a  Iq^al 
document,  bearing  the  mark  of  King  James  the  Second.  On 
the  margin  of  this  declaration,  and  in  the  same  writing,  there  is-  this 
note  : '  "  The  present  declaration  is  written  by  us  on  die  back  of  the 
royal  order,  which  was  given  us  as  our  receipt  when  we  bought  the 
child. 

"  Turn  the  leaf  and  look  at  the  order." 

The  sheriff  turned  the  parchment,  and  raised  it  in  his  right  hand, 
to  expose  it  to  the  light. 

A  white  page  was  seen,  if  the  word  white  could  be  applied  to  a 
thing  so  mouldy,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  page  three  words  were 
written,  two  words  in  Latin, ///jj//  regis^  and  a  signature,  y^j^Sy:^. 

^^/ussu  regis^/effcries"  said  the  sheriff,  passing  from  a  grave  voice 
to  a  clear  one. 

Gwynplaine  was  as  a  man  on  whose  head  has  fallen  a  tile  from  the 
palace  of  dreams. 

He  began  to  speak,  like  one  speaking  unconsciously. 

"  Gemardus,  yes,  the  doctor.  An  old,  sad  looking  man,  I  was 
afraid  of  him.  Gaizdorra,  Captain,  that  means  chief.  There  wei^ 
women,  Asuncion,  and  the  other,  and  then  the  Proven^  His 
name  was  Capgaroupe.  He  used  to  drink  out  of  a  flat  bottle  on 
which  there  was  a  name  written  in  red." 

"  Behold  it,"  said  the  sheriff. 

He  placed  on  the  table  a  thing  which  the  secretaiy  had  just 
taken  out  of  the  bag.  It  was  a  gourd,  with  handles  like  cars, 
covered  with  wicker.  This  bottle  had  evidently  seen  service,  and 
had  sojourned  in  the  water.    Shells  and  seaweed  adhered. to  it    It 
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^ras  encrusted  and  patterned  over  with  all  the  rust  of  ocean. 
There  was  a  ring  of  t^r  round  its  neck,  indicating  that  it  had  been 
hetmetically  sealed.  Now  it  was  unsealed  and  open.  They  had,  how 
ct«r,  replaced  in  the  flask  a  sort  of  bung  made  of  tarred  rigging, 
which  had  been  used  to  cork  it, 

"It  was  in  this  bottle/'  said  the  sheriff,  "  that  the  men  about  to 
|>erish  shut  up  the  declaration  which  I  have  just  read.    This  message 
ddresscd  to  Justice  has  been  faithfully  delivered  by  the  sea." 
The  sheriff  increased  the  majesty  of  his  tones,  and  continued,— 
'*In  the  same  way  that  Harrow  Hill  produces  excellent  wheat, 
which  is  turned  into  fine  flour  for  the  royal  table,  so  the  sea  renders 
ever)' service  in  its  power  to  England;  and  when  a  nobleman  is  lost, 
finds  and  restores  him.'* 
Then  he  resumed, — 

**0n  this  flask,  in  fact,  there  is  a  name  written  in  red." 
And,  raising  his  voice,  and  turning  to  the  motionless  prisoner, — 
"  Your  name,  malefactor,  is  here.     Such  are  the  hidden  channels 
by  which  truth,  swallowed  up  in  the  g^alf  of  human  actions,  floats 
to  the  surface." 

The  sheriff  took  the  gourd,  and  turned  to  the  light  one  of  its 
sides,  which  had  been  cleaned  probably  for  the  ends  of  justice. 
Between  the  interstices  of  wicker  was  a  narrow  line  of  red  reed, 
blAckencd  here  and  there  by  the  action  of  water  and  of  time. 

This  rush,  notwithstanding  some  breakages,  traced  distinctly  in  the 
H'icker-work  these  twelve  letters — ^Hardquanonne. 

Then  the  sheriff,  resuming  that  monotonous  tone  of  voice  which 
lescrabies  nothing  else,  and  which  may  be  termed  a  judicial  accent, 
hinied  towards  the  sufferer. 

"  Hardquanonne !  when  by  us,  the  sheriff,  this  bottle,  on  which  is 
fm  name,  was  for  the  first  time  shown,  exhibited,  and  presented  to  you, 
fou  at  once,  and  willingly,  recognised  it  as  having  belonged  to  you. 
Then,  the  parchment  being  read  to  you  which  was  contained  in  it, 
folded  and  shut  up,  you  would  say  no  more  ;  and  in  the  hope,  doubt- 
less,  that  the  lost  child  would  never  be  recovered,  and  that  you 
would  escape  punishment,  you  refused  to  answer.  As  the  result  of 
this  refusal,  you  have  had  applied  to  you  ih^  pane  forte  d  dure;  and 
the  second  reading  of  the  said  parchment,  on  which  is  ^vTitten 
the  declaration  and  confession  of  your  accomplices,  was  made  to  you 
•r-but  in  vain, 

•*  This  is  the  fourth  day,  and  that  which  is  legally  set  apart  for 
the  confrontation,  and  he  who  was  deserted  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January,  one  thousand  sbt  hundred  and  ninety,  having  been 
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brought  into  your  presence,  your  devilish  hope  has  vanished,  you 
have  broken  silence,  and  recognised  your  victim." 

The  prisoner  opened  his  eyes,  lifted  his  head,  and,  with  a  voice 
strangely  resonant  of  agony,  which  yet  had  an  indescribable  calm 
mixed  with  its  hoarseness,  pronounced  in  excruciating  accents  under 
that  mass  of  stones,  words  for  each  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  lift 
what  was  like  the  covering  of  a  tomb  placed  upon  him.  He  began 
to  speak, — 

"  I  swore  to  keep  the  secret  I  kept  it  as  long  as  I  could.  Suriy 
men  are  faithful.  Hell  has  its  honour.  Now,  silence  is  useless. 
So  let  it  be !  For  this  reason  I  speak.  Well — yes ;  'tis  he !  We 
did  it  between  us — the  king  and  1 !  The  king,  by  his  will ;  I,  by 
my  art ! " 

And  looking  at  Gwynplaine, — 

**  Now  laugh  for  ever !  *' 

And  he  himself  began  to  laugh. 

This  second  laugh,  wilder  yet  than  the  first,  might  have  beea 
mistaken  for  a  sob. 

The  laugh  ceased,  and  the  man  lay  back.     His  eyelids  closed. 

The  sheriff,  who  had  allowed  the  prisoner  to  speak,  pursued, — 

"  All  which  is  placed  on  record." 

He  gave  the  secretary  time  to  write,  and  then  said, — 

"  Hardquanonne,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  after  confix>ntation  fol- 
lowed by  identification  :  after  the  third  reading  of  the  declarations  of 
your  accomplices,  since  confirmed  byyour  recognition  and  confession  f 
after  your  renewed  avowal,  you  are  about  to  be  relieved  from  these 
irons,  and  placed  at  the  good  pleasure  of  her  majesty  to  be  hung  as 

"  Plagiary^^  said  the  sergeant  of  the  coif.  That  is  to  say,  a 
buyer  and  seller  of  children.  Law  of  the  Visigoths,  seventh  book,  third 
heading,  paragraph  Usurpaverii ;  and  Salic  law,  heading  forty-one, 
paragraph  second,  and  the  law  of  the  Prisons,  heading  twenty-one, 
Deplagio;  and  Alexander  Nequam  says, — 

"  *  Quipueros  vendis  piagiarius  est  tihi  nomen^  " 

The  sherifi*  placed  the  parchment  on  the  table,  took  ofif  his  glasses 
repossessed  himself  of  the  nosegay,  and  said, — 

*'  End  of  ta  peine  forte  et  dure,  Hardquanonne,  thank  her 
majesty." 

By  a  sign  the  justice  of  the  quorum  set  in  motion  the  man  dressed 
in  leather. 

This  man,  who  was  the  executioner's  servant,  groom  of  the  gibbet^ 
as  old  charters  call  him,  went  to  the  prisoner,  and  took  off  one  by 
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one  the  stones  from  his  chest,  and  Ufted  tlie  plate    of  iron  up, 

showing  the  crushed  ribs  of  the  miserable  man.     Then  he  freed  his 

wrists  and  ankle-bones  from  the  four  chains  that  fastened  him  to  the 

pillars. 
The  prisoner,  released  alike  from  stones  and  chains,  remained  flat 

on  the  earth,  his  eyes  shut,  his  arms  and  legs  apart,  like  a  crucified 

man  taken  down  from  a  cross. 
'* Hardquanonne,"  said  the  sheriflT,  "arise  !  **  ^ 

The  prisoner  did  not  move*  4 

The  groom  of  the  gibbet  took  up  a  hand  and  let  it  go ;  the  handi 

fell    The  other  hand  being  raised,  did  likewise. 
The  groom  of  the  gibbet  seized  one  foot  and  then  the  other,  and 

the  heels  feel  back  on  the  ground. 
The  fingers  remained  inert,  and  the  toes  motionless.     The  naked 

feet  of  a  corpse  lying  down  have  an  indescribable  appearance  of 

hristling. 
The  doctor  approaching  drew  from  the  pocket  of  his  robe  a  little 

mirror  of  steel,  and  put  it  before  the  open  mouth  of  Hardquanonnc. 

Then  with  his  fingers  he  opened  the  lids.     They  did  not  close  again. 

The  glassy  eyeballs  remained  fixed.  j 

The  doctor  stood  up  and  said, —  I 

"He  is  dead."  i 

And  he  added^ —  fl 

"  He  laughed;  that  killed  hJmJ*  i 

'**Tis  of  little  consequence,"  said  the  sherifiT,     **  After  confession, 

tiie  or  death  is  merely  a  formality." 
Then,  designating  Hardquanonne  by  a  gesture  with  his  bouquet  of 

^ses,  the  sheriflT  gave  this  order  to  the  wapentake, — 
**  The  corpse  to  be  carried  out  from  hence  to-night/*  _ 

The  wapentake  obeyed  by  an  inclination  of  his  head.  I 

Ai\d  the  sherifF  added,- —  ■ 

**  The  prison  cemeter}*  opposite."  I 

The  wapentake  bowed  again,  | 

The  sheriff,  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  bouquet  and  in  his  right  ^ 

the  white  wand,  placed  himself  opposite  Gwyn plain e,  who  remained 

seated,  and  made  him  a  low  bow  \  then,  taking  up  another  solemn 

attitude,  turning  his  head  over  his  shoulder  and  looking  G\*ynplaine 

in  the  face,  he  said, — 
"To    you   here  present,    we,    Philip    Denzill    Parsons,    knight, 

iheriflf  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  assisted  by  Aubrey  Dominick,  Esq., 

Our  clerk  and  secretary,  and  our  ordinary  officers  duly -provided  by 

the  direct  and  special  commands  of  her  majesty,  in  virtue  of  our 
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fjianctiariie,  Karon  uiarrcname  ana  MunKcrvme,  m\ 
in  Sicily,  and  Peer  of  England;  and  may  God 
ship!" 

And  he  bowed  to  him.  | 

The  sergeant  on  the  riglit,  the  doctor,  the  justice  of  the  qj 

the  wapentake,  the  secretary,  all  the  attendants  except  the  \ 

tioner,  repeated  this  salutation,  still  more  profoundly,  and  bd 

the  ground  before  Gwynplaine.  | 

**  Ah  !  **  said  Gw)'np!aine ;  "  awake  me  ! "  ♦ 

And  he  stood  up,  pale  as  death.  J 

**  I  come  to  awake  you,  truly,"  said  a  voice  which  he  hi 

before  heard. 

A  man  came  out  from  behind  the  pillars.     As  no  one  had  ai 

the  cellar  since  the  sheet  of  iron  had  given  passage  to  the  ^ 

police,  it  was  clear  that  this  man  had  been  in  the  shadow 

Givynplajne  had  entered,  that  he  had  a  regular  post  of  obsexl 

and  had  been  allowed  there  by  his  function  and  missiott  i 

This  man  was  fat  and  pursy,  in  a  court  wig  and  a  travelling « 

He  was  rather  old  than  young,  and  very  precise.  1 

He  saluted  Gw)iip1aine  with  ease  and  respect^ — ^with  t| 

gance  of  a  gentleman-in-waiting,  and  without  the  awkimidil 

a  judge.  I 

"  Yes,*'  he  said  ;  "  1  conic  to  awaken  you.     For  lwenty-6%*d 

you  ha%e  slept.  You  have  been  dreaming ;  it  is  time  to  awakel 

belkv^oursein^jeGwyn^ 
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phedio;  that  I  am  an  officer  of  the  admiralty;  that  this  waif,  the 
flask  of  Hardquanomie,  was  found  on  the  beach,  and  was  brought  to 
be  unsealed  by  me,  according  to  the  duty  and  prerogative  of  my 
office;  that  I  opened  it  in  the  presence  of  two  sworn  jurors  of 
the  jetsam  office,  who  are  members  of  parliament,  William  Brath 
wait,  for  the  dty  of  Bath,  and  Thomas  Jervois,  for  Southampton ; 
that  the  two  jurors  deciphered  and  attested  the  contents  of  the  flask, 
and  signed  the  necessary  affidavit  conjointly  with  me ;  that  I  made 
mjr  report  to  her  majesty,  and  by  order  of  the  queen  all  necessary 
and  legal  formalities  were  carried  out  with  the  discretion  necessary  in 
a  matter  so  delicate ;  and  that  the  last  form,  the  confrontation,  has 
just  taken  place ;  that  you  have  40,000/.  a  year ;  that  you  are  a  peer 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  legislator  and  judge, 
npreme  judge,  sovereign  legislator,  drest  in  scarlet  and  ermine, 
eipial  to  princes,  regal  as  emperors,  you  carry  on  your  head  the 
coronet  of  a  peer,  and  you  are  about  to  wed  a  duchess,  the  daughter 
of  a  king." 

Under  this  transiigunition,  ovenvhelming  him  like  a  thunder-bolt, 
Guynplaine  fainted. 

{JTobe  contimud,) 


Kitty  M'Cree  o'  Tossell. 


A  SONG  FOR  ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 


ERRILY,  merrily,  pipes  the  merle, 
Merrily  lilts  the  throstle, 
Merrily  sings  the  milking  girl, 
Kitty  M*Cree  o'  Tossell. 


Singing  down  by  the  meadow  gate, 

Gay  as  a  golden-gladdie, 
Little  hen-birds  will  call  for  their  mate, 

Kitty  is  calling  her  laddie. 
Merrily,  merrily,  pipes  the  merle, 

Merrily  lilts  the  throstle, 
Menily  sings  the  milking  girl, 

Kitty  M*Cree  o'  Tossell. 

Over  the  lea,  as  blithe  as  a  bee, 

Trampling  new-blown  daisies ; 
Over  the  stile,  with  love  in  his  smile, 

See  he  comes  singing  her  praises. 
Merrily,  merrily,  pipes  the  merle, 

Merrily  lilts  the  throstle. 
Merrily  sings  the  milking  girl, 

Kitty  M*Cree  o*  Tossell. 


Singing  still  by  the  meadow  gate. 
Why  doth  the  maiden  tarry  ? 

Little  hen-birds  will  wait  for  their  mate- 
Kitty  is  waiting  for  Larry. 

Merrily,  merrily,  pipes  the  merle. 
Merrily  lilts  the  throstle. 

Merrily  sings  the  milking  girl, 
Kitty  M'Crcc  o'  Tossell.  • 
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"  Kitty  M*Cree ! "  "  Larry  Magec, 

Who  would  have  thought  o'  thus  meeting  ?  " 
**  Kiss,  and  I'll  carry  your  pail,"  said  he  ; 

And  the  lark  sang  aloud  at  the  greeting. 
Merrily,  merrily,  pipes  the  merle. 

Merrily  lilts  the  throstle. 
But  merrier  sings  the  milking  girl, 

Kitty  M'Cree  o*  TosselL 

Edward  Capern. 
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f  ROM  Geiraany,  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  ycars» 
has  sounded  the  cry  of  a  new  composer,  and  a  new 
school  of  music,  round  which  has  been  fought  a  sort  of 
battle.  It  has  been  extravagantly  extolled  and  as  exm- 
vagantly  depreciated ;  it  has  been  set  down — school  and  composer— 
as  imposture  and  charlatanism,  something  that  "  would  not  last,"  i^ 
has  been  also  lifted  into  quite  a  social  revelation — a  nei^'  reformer  *ith 
a  new  musical  gosjiel  of  his  o>*'n.  At  German  gardens  the  traveller  will 
hear  frantic  applause  and  disapprobation  mixed,  when  a  piece  of  tl^'^ 
new  description  has  concluded,  and  will  wonder  not  a  little  at  tbc 
excitement  of  the  parties  opposed  to  each  other,  English  critics 
have  long  since  condemned  the  whole  more  severely  than  lb<7 
usually  condemn  musical  folly,  and  when  the  unhappy  prophet  cnoe 
himself  in  person  to  conduct  a  great  musical  society  of  London, 
the  furious  reception  accorded  to  him  and  to  his  works  not  on^ 
quite  passed  the  bounds  of  what  was  owing  to  an  invited  stiaogefi 
who  was  almost  a  guest,  but  seemed  to  approach  the  sort  of  rccepW''* 
a  hated  political  candidate  would  meet  in  a  hostile  borough,  TV 
name  of  the  composer  is  Richard  Wagner,  and  his  music  is  what 
been  called  the  music  of  the  future. 

Now^  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  question,  this  \irolence 
almost  tempt  us  to  suspect  there  was  **  something  "  in  this  d< 
composer  and  more  detested  music.     It  is  impossible  not  to  think  ^ 
another  composer,  one  Robert  Schumann,  who  had  been  \m^f^ 
sneered  at,   "  pooh-poohed,''  for  many  years,  but  whose  works  '^ 
daily  growing  on  the  English, — the  sale  of  whose  music  is  stcadi*3f 
increasing,  as  the  music-sellers  will  tell  us ;  and  who,  though  n<^  ^ 
"  heaven  bom  genius,"  was  still  an  original  composer  and  pie*^**^ 
writer,  with  the  most  prodigious  fancy.     We  think  of  Gounod,  lort^ 
long  refused  a  passport  for  England, — considered  a  **  mere  tritf*^ 
French  writer,"  one  of  a  "  light "  school,  and  not  vouchsafed  a  h^^ 
ing.    All  honour  to  the  farseeing  and  skilful  Mr.  Chorley,  who,    '* 
more  than  ten  years,  kept  rattling  at  the  gates,  begging  admitbM'^ 
by  reproaching,  panegyrising,  though  no  one  paid  attention.    S^ 
meUigenc€f  such  perseverance,  at  last  prex-ailed.    So  il  wfll  bt# 


X   Th«, 
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r  trust,  with  Wagner — in  a  lower  degree,  of  course — and  who  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  **  fair  play  '*  of  a  hearing ;  and  any  one  who  has 
heard  his  operas,  or,  better  still,  selections  from  them,  and  who  kno^*s 
the  music,  must  admit  that  Wagner  has  contributed  to  the  great 
musical  treasury — like  Garrickj  has  increased  the  stock  of  harmless 
[pleasure — and  is  a  true  composer. 

That  his  operas  will  succeed,  or  "  take/^  is  another  question ;  but 
|that  the  intention  of  his  music  is  good^  and  lias  a  character  of  its 
}wn^  IS  no  less  certain.  About  his  principles  there  is  something  very 
^markable,  something  thatjirresistlbly  commends  itself;  and  thougf^ 
ike  many  a  rcfonner  he  has  rushed  into  extravagances,  into  what  is 
npracticable  and  even  ludicrous,  and  though  the  illustrations  of 
"lis  own  theories  have'  been  so  far  failures  in  tlic  main,  there  can  be 
«o  question  he  has  left  his  mark  upon  the  time,  and  will  in  the  end 
ive  a  real  diough  moderated  influence.  \^^  can  all  remember  the 
prst  grotesque  feats  of  the  English  pre-RaflTaellite  school,  and  how. 
Gradually,  these  antics  were  duly  restrained,  and  have  had  the  most 
healthful  and  beneficial  influence  on  English  painting.  Wagner  is, 
asides,  a  true  poet,  a  writer  of  great  power  and  nice  accuracy,  and 
ias  reasoned  out  his  principles  with  a  logical  refinement  seldom 
in  a  composer.  For  a  theorist,  he  has  shown  the  most  sur- 
|>ri^ng  consistency  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  His  scheme  is  about 
3»e  sarae  now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  any  one  who  studies 
ills  music  will  see  that,  had  he  chosen  to  adopt  the  conventional  style 
[of  composition,  he  must  have  taken  very^high  rank  among  xhc  popular 
]  composers  of  his  time.  Instead,  and  with  a  fatal  self-denial,  he  has 
rigi"  "  red  to  his  own  uncouth  forms  and  rugged  shapes.  But 
to  u  111  the  question,Jwe  must  look  at  opera  as  he  finds  it,  and 

then  sit  opera  as  he  would  have  it,  and  we  shall  see  that  there  are 
man/  things  which  we  accept  simply  because  they  exist,  and  we 
hive  grown  accustomed  to  them,  and  which  are  purely  conventional; 
and  this  investigation  will  be  more  interesting,  as  musical  expression 
fonns  a  large  part  of  the  grand  dramatic  languages  which  belong  to 
the  stage,  and  which  are  indeed  by  the  same  principles  a  graceful 
W  of  n.irrative  which,  as  the  story  advances,  is  coloured  richly,  A 
9*ai  deal  of  this  we  owe  to  Wagner. 

But  as  to  the  story  itself,  his  theor}'  is  more  remarkable  still,  and 
*^CJtiUnly  desen^es  consideration.     It  is  usual  to  consider  the  story 

I^d  the  music  apart,  just  as  the  sioxy  writers  and  the  music  writers 
*^  apart  Wagner,  on  the  contrary,  considers  they  are  one  and  in- 
^^piuble.  The  stoiy  should  be  wholly  in  the  music,  or  rather  the 
^^ic  should  be  the  storv^.     Tlie  common  iourneyman  v^a^tU^voTi^x 
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looks  out  for  the  professional  stoiy  writers — ^looks  over  what  is 
merely  told  to  him,  sees  that  there  are  good  ''  situations,**  openings 
for  ''marches,"  finales,  and  sensation  music,  and  sets  to  woiL 
Hundreds  of  operas  have  been  iMitten  on  this  principle ;  but  Wagner 
requires  something  more. 

Now,  there  is  a  vulgar  theory  as  to  musical  expression,  which  may 
be  put  aside  at  the  outset, — namely,  that  of  peculiar  sounds  and  con- 
trasts, imitating  in  a  lame  and  remote  way  physical  sounds,  changes^ 
and  phenomena.  Thus  many  are  transported  with  delight  at  Haydn's 
"  Let  there  be  light,"  when  the  sudden  blaze  is  represented,  as  it 
were,  by  a  vociferous  blaze  of  trumpets.  In  one  of  Handel*s 
''  plagues  "  in  ''  Israel  in  Egypt,"  the  skipping  of  animals  and 
insects  is  represented  by  a  kind  of  hopping,  spasmodic  musia  So 
with  Haydn's  ''  Surprise."  This  is  all,  without  disrespect  to  diose 
great  masters,  so  much  "  trick."  So  with  "  storms,"  and  "  thunder,** 
and  the  "  Surprise  "  s>Tnphony,  and  such  things.  These  attempts  are 
mere  devices,  and  only  show  how  limited  are  these  imitative  powers 
of  music.  They  are,  indeed,  more  the  things  they  profess  to  imitate 
than  imitation ;  for  noise  is  thus  reproduced  in  noise,  and  skipping 
and  hopping  by  skipping  and  hopping. 

We  advance  to  a  stage  far  higher  when  we  come  to  Swiss  pastoral 
music,  gondola  songs,  marches,  &c.,  which  acquire  their  character, 
not  from  imitation,  but  from  association.  Thus  the  familiar  pastoral 
horn-like  "  six-eight "  measure  conveys  the  idea  of  goatherd  moun- 
tains, from  its  having  the  character  of  the  sort  of  melody  usually 
played  in  such  places,  and  from  the  few  notes  such  instruments  are 
capable  of  producing.  So  with  a  march,  which  to  any  one  who  had 
not  seen  soldiers  marching  to  music,  would  not  convey  any  martial 
or  processional  ideas.  These  standards  are  very  conventional,  and 
still  belong  to  the  lower  class  of  musical  reproductions.  We  now 
come  to  the  real  function  of  music  as  a  language  or  mode  of 
expression. 

Now,  in  common  language,  most  words  stand  for  some  object, 
colour,  thought — /.^.,  for  mountain,  valley,  &c. — and  a  rich  sentence, 
full  of  words  of  this  class,  brings  a  museum  of  real  objects  before 
the  eye  and  the  mind.  Every  word  is  a  deputy,  as  it  were.  But  in 
music,  notes,  sounds,  chords,  passages,  stand  for  nothing  concrete  at 
least.  All  that  we  are  conscious  of  in  listening  to  fine  and  noble 
music,  is  that  of  a  strange  and  stirring  tide  of  emotions^  which  at  the 
same  time  are  indistinct  and  mysterious.  These,  indeed,  have  a 
language  of  their  own,  and  a  colour ;  but  though  we  feel  the  earth 
trembling  and  the  air  fluttering,  we  have  not  found  the  secret 
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Sublimity,  inspiration,  rapturous    joy,   despair,  love,   sorrow,   and 

TOyster}*,  here  are  certainly  passions  or  tones  of  mind,  which  music 

oan  utter  ver>'  distinctly,  and  the  true  limit  of  expression  would  seem 

to  be  this  :  that  music  is  the  true  voice  of  the  passians  and  etmtkms^ 

for  beyond  gesture,  facial  expression,  and  voice,  and  can  furnish 

^.appropriate  colour  and  a  thousand  rich  and  mysterious  hints  and 

K-degrecs,  and  modifications  of  all  those  feelings.     To  the  composer 

Hvrli0  has  the  inspiration,  who  is  genuine,  and  writes  what  the  afflatus 

H^mthin  him  and  the  passion  of  the  situation  forces  him  to  write,  it 

I  Ijecomes  a  genuine  language,  faithfully  reflects  what  has  inspired  him, 

a.tid  will  as  truly  call  up  the  same  emotions  in  those  who  listen.  This 

kis  the  true  function  of  this  noble  language,  and  its  true  limit 
Now,  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  conventional  theory  and  practice 
of  opera,  as  Wagner  found  it,— not  as  it  is  at  present,  when  there  is  a 
vast  change  taking  place.     The  older  pattern  of  opera  was  designed 
to  give  good  music,  and  to  show  off  the  singers  as  much  as  possible, 
with  also  an  effective  story.    There  was  an  overture,  choruses,  two  or 
three  quartettes,  florid  solos^  duets,  &c.    All  these,  in  most  instances, 
were  written  with  very  little  reference  to  the  story,  and,  in  many  of 
Donizetti's  operas,  could  have  been  shifted  from  one  to  the  other 
irithout  making  any  sensible  difference.     The  bravura  airs,  where  the 
prima  donna  has  a  fine  field  for  exhibition  all  to  herself,  were  intended 
quite  as  much  for  the  concert-room  and  drawing-room  as  for  the 
opera  house.     So,  too,  with  some  minor  points.     As  at  some  crisis, 
when  the  whole  action   stopped,   the  leading  characters  became 
dent,  and  began  to  group  themselves ;  and  the  orchestra  began,  in 
the  most  leisurely  fashion,  a  long  and  tranquil  symphony,  at  whose 
dose  a   no  less   tranquil   pizzicato   accompaniment  would   set   in. 
Then   would  the  tenor  advance  from  the  ranks,  and  entirely  put- 
ting aside   stage  and  stor>%  address   himself  to  the  audience  alto- 
gether,  and   sing   for  a  whole  measure.      Then  the   other  voices 
^     would   have  their  turn  ;    the  whole   would   work  gradually  into  a 
B     quartette,  often  melodious  and  charming,  which  closed  as  it  began, 
■        and  brought  great  applause.     Then  the  play  went  on.     So  did  Cata- 
lan!, and  Ambrogetti,  and  others,  delight  the  last  generation.     We 
shall  find  in  Mercadante,  and  Bellini,  and  Rossini  even,  many  such 
pieces,  which  could  either  be  cut  out  or  introduced  into  another 
Dperaii  and  which  the  composer  would  own  had  been  mainly  written 
as  an  effective  vehicle  for  voices.     So  with  the  vocal  exercises  for 
tiic  prima  donna,  which  are  all  so   many  "  impertinences."     The 
femiUar  long  duet  in  »*  Norma,"  "  Deh  conte,"  where  the  injured 
Frustas  and  the  false  Adalgisa,  with  their  faces  carefully  turned  to 
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each  other,  glided  over  their  passages  "  in  thirds,"  is  a  good  speci- 
men. There  are  many  other  instances  which  will  occur  of  contradic- 
tion and  antagonism  to  probability,  and  which  have  been  accepted 
mainly  from  custom,  and  in  which  the  real  dramatic  musical  element, 
so  powerful  and  varied,  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  vanity  of  the 
singers  and  to  the  gratification  of  the  audience  in  pure  concert 
singing. 

In  this  state  of  things  came  Wagner,  who  had  long  pondered  on 
reforms.  Like  all  reformers,  he  elaborated  his  theories  ^  tautramt: 
having  discovered,  as  it  seems  to  him,  a  system  of  making  muscal 
dialogue  correspond  to  ordinary  speech,  and  that  certain  rude  and 
raw  phrases  correspond  to  a  nicety  to  the  common  speeches  ot 
ordinary  lips.  But  this  may  be  passed  by  for  the  present.  A  more 
valuable  reform  was  the  abolition  of  the  official  symphony  to  a  piece 
of  music— that  is,  the  playing  of  a  part  of  the  air  by  the  accom- 
panist, as  is  done  in  our  English  ballads ;  and  the  yet  more  official 
division  of  the  whole  work  into  separate,  neat,  and  compact  pieces, 
which  can  be  taken  out,  and  which  can  stand  by  themselves.  With 
him  the  opera  becomes  a  whole,  and  though  there  are  pauses  and 
breaks,  still  it  is  all  in  the  nature  of  an  epic  song,  which  flows  on  and 
on,  and  lingers  and  halts  even,  but  still  is  of  one  piece.  That  this  is 
the  true  theory  there  can  be  no  question,  as  Verdi  has  illustrated  in 
his  later  operas,  the  "  Ballo  in  Maschera,*'  and  the  "  Forza  del 
Destino ; "  and  the  more  popular  Gounod,  from  whose  operas  the 
drawing-room  singers  complain  bitterly  they  can  find  little  that 
can  be  conveniently  extracted,  the  whole  "  being  so  mixed  up  with 
the  opera."  And  the  old  conventional,  chirruping,  recitative,  mono- 
tonous, and  jerking  expostulations,  which  were  neither  musical  nor 
shapely — they  were  so  much  "  padding,**  a  sort  of  plain  chaunt,  which 
was  dispiriting  to  a  degree, — this,  which  abounds  in  "  Norma  "  and 
"  Puritani,"  and  operas  of  that  pattern,  has  now  nearly  disappeared. 
Time  or  opportunity  has  been  found  too  valuable  to  be  wasted 
in  such  common  forms,  which  did  not  advance  the  story ;  and  in 
"  Faust,"  "  Romeo,"  and  the  "  Ballo,"  its  place  has  been  taken  by 
delicious  musical  commentaries,  irregular  but  flowing. 

He  holds  that  the  composer  should  be  his  own  librettist,  which  is 
a  piece  of  extravagance,  and  impracticable  in  his  sense,  but  not  so 
under  modifications.  As  we  have  seen,  opera  music  should  deal 
with  passions  and  emotions,  tones  of  mind,  rather  than  with  mere 
narratives  and  adventures.  The  composer  should  choose  something 
simple,  poetic,  legendaiy  almost,  which  he  should  feel  himself  drawn, 
zs  It  were,  to  translate  into  music,  all  Yrhlch  he  could  sit  down  and 
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paint  in  music  without  words.  He  should  feci  and  be  filled  with  the 
subject  The  words  and  songs  should  be  mere  landmarks  and  sign- 
posts to  keep  him  straight  on  his  road  ;  but  the  true  writing^,  and 
paindog  of  the  stoiy  he  should  do  m  his  music. 

Thus  Wagner  himself  is  a  poet,  aiid  chooses  for  his  musical  stories 
mctly  the  subjects  which,  had  he  been  nothing  beyond  a  poet,  are 
precisely  what  he  would  have  chosen  for  his  verse.  All  liis  **  sub- 
jecls "  are  in  the  same  key,  as  it  were,  charming  even  to  read — 
perfect  {>oems  or  legends,  which  represent  more  pUiuns  than  stories, 
Tbey  ore  all  akin  to  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King : "  and  we  can 
perfectly  conceive  a  composer,  as  he  reads,  finding  his  brain  filUng 
n-ith  musical  fancies  quite  in  keeping  and  reflecting  the  colour  of 
those  charming  genii  legends.  Wagner  draws  his  themes  from  old 
Gcmiiii  legends,  from  the  lays  of  the  Minnesanger,  the  Tannhauser, 
the  story  of  Lohengrin  and  the  enchanted  swan ;  from  the  old 
Njutmbeig  atmosphere,  and  its  public  singing  contests,  and  the 
fdrd  vision  of  the  Flying  Dutchman.  In  each  there  is  a  prevailing 
ikot^ht  which  gives  the  key  to  the  music,  as  in  the  Flying  Dutchman, 
the  notion  of  a  spectral  ship  with  a  ghostly  captain — allowed  only  a 
term  of  absence  to  be  on  shore,  and  then  obliged  to  return  to  his 
ihip.  So  with  Lohengrin,  which  shows  the  same  mountful  influence 
-4hat  being  obliged  to  forswear  earth  and  all  newly-made  ties,  and 
return  to  a  supernatural  bondage.  The  music,  married  to  these 
itUDge  pictures,  is  all  in  keeping— witching,  melancholy,  and  super- 
oitunU ;  and  we  feel,  as  we  listen,  that  it  is  the  sort  of  music  that 
ought  to  express  such  themes.  He,  indeed,  once  went  so  far  as  to 
lay  down  that  really  mydiological  stories  ought  to  be  treated  in 
mmic — that  atmosphere  lending  itself  to  the  dreamy,  grand  mistiness 
of  music.  This  opinion  was  revised  and  enlarged  by  admitting  the 
legendary  element  also.  And  who  shall  say  that  he  is  not  light, 
when  wc  turn  from  one  of  his  exquisitely  poetical  stories  now  before 
08^  to  the  every*day  vulgarity  of  our  modem  opera — of  "  Linda  de 
Clttmouai,"  or  **  Matilda  of  Hungary,"  and  a  "Traviata" — where 
tnusic  is  combed  and  cropped,  and  forced  into  kid  gloves  and 
patent  leather  boots,  and  made  to  express  and  translate  tlie  most 
ccnnnion  transactions  of  our  daily  life  ?  We  turn  from  this  to  the 
ter  Singers*' — Wagner's  last — a  mediaeval  glimpse  of  old  Nurem- 
when  there  were  the  guilds  and  the  competition  for  the  prize  of 
soog,  given  by  the  Burghers,  and  Flans  Sachs,  and  Beckmesser, 
and  the  loves  of  Walther  and  Eva. 

Granting  the  rudeness  and  uncoutlmess  of  certainly  i^m  MU/oi  each 
of  his  operasr— at  best,  the  monotony— it  is  surprising  thalll\^  \l.w^V\Si\\ 
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musical  world  has  not  received  the  favourable  specimens  of  his  style. 
The  introduction,  or  overture,  to  "Lohengrin/*  or  the  Enchante*^ 
Swan,  is  simply  charming,  is  original  as  it  is  charming,  and  is  literally 
charged  in  every  bar  with  the  fediftg  of  the  legend*     In  it,  indce^ii, 
there  is  no  claim  to  school  or  novelty ;  but  it  is  the  w*ork  of  a  mast  ^ 
who  was  genuine.     It  works  up  the  air  "  Wie  fasst-uns  selig    (i  ~  m_i 
gtaucn" — steals  on  us  from   the  beginnings  and  steals  away  as        it 
began,     Tlie  way  in  which  this  ffwH/  descends  from  soft,  soothij^ng 
altitudes  of  treble,  and  trickles,  as  it  were,  downwards  until  it       is 
seized  by  the  bass,  and  there  washed  up  triumphantly,  and  cmbr-^«* 
dered  over  lavishly,  above,  below,  and  everywhere,  is  something       to 
hear. 

I  will  just  name  some  of  these  airs,  and  commend  them  to  ^  lie 
disbeliever  as  something  as  original  as  they  are  exquisite  m^^ 
romantic 

"  An  meiner  Bnist,  du  siisse,"  **  Euch  Luften,"  the  noble  and    ^•n- 
umphant  entre-acte,  and   the  pathetic   "  Fiihl  ich   zu    dir  so  jpmiss 
mein  Herz,  entbrennen/'     In  '*  Tannhaiiser"  the  overture  is  famU^^ 
to  amateurs.     It  reads  like  an  old  Percy  ballad— so  simple  m^ 
quaint,  and  yet  so  stored  with  colour  and  picturesqueness.     It  •»» 
not  taken  root  in  English  bands — is,  in  fact,  never  heard,  becaus-^^ 
is  rather  too  difficult  for  Private  Smith  or  Barry.     In  Gennany  it  t^?' 
longs  to  the  reptrtoire  of  every  one  of  the  unrivalled  bands  of  t^**^ 
country.    A  more  dashing,  spirited,  and  ambitious  prelude — roasl^^X 
and  bold  in  its  command  of  the  orchestra — it  is  impossible  to  c^^ 
ceive.    Setting  apart  all  claims  of  being  a  reformer,  this  piece    ^ 
music  ought  to  give  him  a  high  place  among  modem  compos^** 
Inhere  is  just  a  iiii/t  fogginess  about  the  middle,  where  the  instf^* 
ments  seem  to  lose  their  way,  and,  to  the  uninitiated,  the  musiciP^ 
to  have  lost  their  place.     But  all  comes  right  again  soon,  and  tl*** 
might  seem  an  artful  administering  of  bitter  and  saline  draoghts — * 
favourite  device  of  his— to  make  us  better  relish  the  nectar  h«  has  ^ 
store.     The  spirit  and  character  of  his  triumphal  marches  arc  rec^'lft* 
nized.     "Tannhaiiser  "  is  all  triumph  and  chaunt,  and  sounds  Uk^  * 
chapter  of  '*  Ivanhoe.**    The  finale  of  the  second  act  b  a 
of  this  opera,  which  should  be  heard.     Also  the  stealii^ 
of  Wolfram,  **  O  Du  mein  holder  abend  stem,'*     But  the 
Dutchman ''  has  a  duet  at  the  close  that,  for  concentrated 
and  melodiousness,  exceeds  anything  he  has  done. 

Wagner,  however,  is  not  the  sole  patentee  of  this  true 

Iccting  a  story.     It  is  founded  on  common  sense.     Thete  «i«  OJ***^  1 
operas,  the  whole  tone  of  whow  mmic  xeftecu  the  story  speckUfw  **  I 
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it  vould  no  other  story.  Thus  "Dinorah,"  or,  to  give  its  more 
ronaantic  title  of  the  "  Pardon  de  Ploerroel,"  is  perfectly  charming  in 
this  sense ;  and  though  it  strays  away  in  portions,  it  is  impossible  to 
bear  a  few  bars  without  having  the  whole  imagery  of  the  story 
brought  back — the  simple  peasants,  the  quaint  superstitions,  the 
village  processions.  To  hear  that  music  stamps  a  picture  of  that 
mstic  state  of  society  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be 
Iimented  that  Meyerbeer  had  been  cut  off,  just  as  he  had  entered  on 
his  new  and  more  picturesque  course.  Verdi,  also,  has  been  fast 
coming  into  the  same  track,  and  his  late  music  quite  reflects  the 
higubrious  stories  he  revels  in.  But  a  greater  than  Verdi,  Gounod,  is 
admitted  to  have  followed  yet  closer  in  Wagner^s  footsteps.  In  his 
**  Romeo"  he  has  almost  displeased  his  greatest  admirers,  by  pushing 
this  imitation  too  far ;  and  in  that  lovely  opera  we  have,  beyond  mis- 
take, true  Wagnerian  passages,  long  drawn  out  rivulets  of  sweetness, 
^conventional,  and  in  shape  just  what  Wagner  would  have  written. 
But  this  bnngs  us  to  another  feature  in  the  new  master's  faith — the 
shape  of  his  melodies.  He  maintains  that  the  present  well-balanced 
paiagraphs,  each  corresponding  in  length  and  weight,  are  merely 
creatures  of  convention ;  that  this  regularity  need  not  be  inflexible, 
and  that  we  can  conceive  of  a  sweet  air  running  on  in  one  long,  long 
ftietch,  not  taking  the  shape  of  the  four  lines  of  a  stanza,  but  of  one 
*' protracted,**  needless  Alexandrine  straying  off  into  space.  Richard 
Wagner  asks  where  was  this  arbitrary  shape  found :  or  are  the 
kws  of  musical  rhythm  in  iron  and  of  unchangeable  shape  ?  He  could 
point  to  poetry,  which  has  endless  stores  of  metre,  irregular,  shape- 
less, and  scarcely  balanced  at  all ;  but  redeemed  to  the  ear  by  a 
welcome  sweetness  and  apparent  balance.  So  with  music.  Those 
established  bounds  are  observed  from  the  same  principle  that  the 
unities  are.  They  have  their  ends,  and  are,  no  doubt,  founded  in 
good  sense,  having  been  worked  out  by  the  greatest  of  composers. 
But  in  the  vast  development  in  science  and  arts— development  that 
does  not  walk,  but  takes  strides — with  new  sources  of  delight  and 
enjoyment  being  laid  open  on  all  sides,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  say  that  the  mere  machinery  of  music  has  arrived  at  its  final 
proportions.  We  should  at  least  leave  the  ground  open  for  experiment, 
and  it  certainly  does  seem  probable  that  the  kingdom  of  music,  so 
boundless,  so  fertile,  so  inexhaustible  in  blessing  has  not  shown  us 
half  its  treasures. 

It  is  not  so  dilficult  to  understand  how  this  music  without  metrical 
shape  could  come  at  last  to  be  familiarised.  The  aim  of  it  would  be 
not  to  tell  a  little  story  as  a  ramiteur  would  dO|  ueailY,  ^M 
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accurately,  with  all  the  parts  nicely  regulated,  and  leading  up  to  li 
effect  at  the  end  ;  but  to  work,  as  it  were,  upon  the  heart  and  ii 
as  a  long  impassioned  speech  would  do,  to  get  us  into  a  suitable 
tone.  We  can  also  get  a  fair  conception  of  this  from  the  mj'stcnous 
music  that  accompanies  melodramas  on  the  stage.  We  ore  foUowiog 
the  sf>eeches  and  dialogue  of  the  players,  yet  all  the  time  are 
conscious  of  this  other  meditative  strain  that  is  neither  air  nor  song, 
but  simply  a  tone,  in  harmony  with,  and  expressive  of,  the  story. 
^Ve  almost  say,  as  we  listen,  (hert  is  the  £^mr  of  our  thoughts,  there 
is  our  dreaming  rumination  in  which  a  dozen  shapes,  hopes,  fears, 
interest,  pity,  all  succeed  each  otlier  titfully,  and  mthout  law, 
own  what  we  hear  is  ijuite  in  keeping.  The  German  party  w] 
ridicule  this  reformer  call  this  system  of  air  **  infinite  melodyjj 
which  is  really  a  fair  description,  a  process  by  which  a  pretty 
starts  fairly  on  its  course,  then  begins  to  bend  and  stray  off,  thi 
is  Med  up  by  modulation  into  another  key,  where  it  follows 
same  shape,  btit  in  another  time,  is  then  cut  short  or  imitated  in  the 
orchestra  until  it  strays  away  and  is  lost 

That  he  is  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  of  the  true  stuff  of  wliicl 
reformer  should  be  made,  lliere  can  be  no  doubt.     Many  yours 
'lie  wrote  a  most  remarkable  book,  which,  even  if  it  had  not 
from  a  remarkable  musician,  must  have  excited  attention     It 
full  of  theories  pushed  to  extravagance,  expressed  with  extr. 
and  the  grossest  intolerance  ;  full  of  bitterness  against  c^ 
and  of  indiscretion,  and  distinguished  by  sarcasm  of  a  very  vigi 
sort,  and  which  nearly  approached  wit.     These  the  student  of  socJ 
life  and  progress  will  recognise  as  true  *Vnotes"  of  the  man  who  si 
what  is  wrong  and  would  reform  it.     The  reformer  always  says  th 
times  too  much,  and   scarcely  knows  the  full  meaning   of  boi 
language*  Where  he  would  condemn  in  part,  he  condemns  wholesaj 
He  shocks  those  who  might  other\^'ise  be  inclined  to  listen, 
language  about  Mozart,  Beethoven,  even  Rossini,  whom  he  speaks 
contemptuously  as  belonging  to  "  the  Pigtail  school,"  would  sevei 
I^^L  disgust  any  true  musician.     Yet  he  did  not  mean  this.     He  wi 
^^m  thinking  of  the  old  mannerism,  the  bits  of  conventional  rcmpltsSi 
I        which  the  fashion  of  the  time  imposed*     Their  genius  he  could 
I         but  allow.     It  is  exactly  like  Bentley  the  scholar  lashing  a  ri 
I        commentator  in  vituperative  and  cutting  Latin,  for  "  glosses " 
I       readings  which  he  could  not  approve,  though  he  could  allow 
I       presence  of  erudition  and  sincerity. 

I  In  this  curious   treatise  he   sets  out  the  whole  theory,  and 

H       certainly  shows  how  art  in  all  its  shapes,  song,  painting,  poetry,  is 
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bound  together  and  governed  by  the  same  principles.  For  dramatic 
music  and  dramatic  poetry  glide  into  each  other.  But  above  all,  as 
we  go  further  and  further  back,  we  come  on  the  broad  principles  of 
anccnty  and  purpose — that  expression  of  a  genuine  thing — whether 
it  be  feeling  or  situation,  that  faithfulness  which  is  essential  to  what 
is  dnunatic  in  either  music  or  poetry.  Every  thing  that  is  forced  or 
itrtificial,  is  so  much  excrescence  and  mere  dead  leaves  and  t^ngs. 
So  do  wc  see  in  our  time,  false  dramas  on  the  stage,  put  together  on 
xmt  principles  of  carpentry,  false  characters,  that  require  to  be 
ticketed  with  odd  names,  and  require  descriptions  affixed  to  them, — 
*'Tliis  \s  meant  for  a  man  Tvho  is  undecided  in  character,  and  can't 
make  op  his  mind," — **This  is  a  selfish  woman."  Or,  the  analagous 
ase  in  music  is  the  wTiting  of  airs  for  an  opera,  of  good  effective 
<Iucts  and  finales,  that  will  sell,  and  go  off  well  in  the  concert- 
Toora.  Of  the  same  false  school  is  the  manufacture  of  **  accom- 
paniments,'* the  putting  in  the  conventional  orchestration,  which 
mM  to  be  considered  in  the  profession  mere  mechanical  work,  of 
which  **  a  hack  "  like  the  **  Devil "  employed  by  a  queen^s  counsel 
in  hard  work,  was  quite  capable.  It  is  told  of  young  Balfe,  that  his 
first  "job  *'  when  he  came  to  London,  was  the  rescoring  of  some  old 
operas^  for  which  he  received  a  few  pounds  :  and  the  writer  recals  the 
sketch  given  to  him  by  a  musical  friend,  who  visited  a  composer  of 
yKotnce  during  the  last  few  days  before  the  production  of  a  new 
i^fet  The  room  was  full  of  amateurs  and  cognoscentis,  singing, 
tsoghing,  playing,  and  amusing  themselves.  The  composer,  in  high 
spirits,  was  working  against  time,  and  through  all  this  din  was 
fantically  scoring  away,  **  dashing  in "  the  regular  conventional 
iccompantments.  The  pizzicato,  **  tum  ti  turn,  ti  ti  turn,**  for  the 
^ ;  the  clash  of  •'*  tutti,*'  quite  as  conventional  for  concerted  parts  ! 
This  was  not  so  long  ago.  Think  of  Gounod  putting  in  half  a-dozen 
pages  of  conventional  accompaniment  i 

The  orchestra  is,  in  truth,  now  as  much  the  opera  as  the  vocal 
portion.  The  music  on  both  sides  of  the  footlights  is  of  equal  value 
and  importance.  There  is  the  perfection  of  opera — it  unites  so  much 
of  what  is  perfect,  in  art,  here  below**  As  Elia  says  of  Miss  Pope*s 
playing,  **  There  earth  touches  heaven/^  Painting  steps  in  with 
ous  scener)^,  exquisite  tones  and  touchings,  with  vast  and 
►bling  effects  of  air  and  space  and  distance.  Other  artists  come, 
and  group  crowds  into  effective  and  pretty  groups ;  otliers,  again,  of 
a  higher  class,  study  the  old  and  forgotten  costumes,  and  enrich  the 
spectacle  with  the  fine  colours,  and  the  quaint  cut  of  long  forgotten 
eras.    Handsome  men  and  fine  women  come  forward,  tendered  mote 
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attractive  still  by  the  fairy-like  atmosphere,  which  throws  a  halo  ovrf 
all,  and  shows  us  the  graceful  and  natural  attitudes,  the  natural 
actings  the  passion,  the  iire,  the  grief,  the  despair,  the  joys,  the  fun 
and  comedy  which  is  only  learned  in  the  foreign  countries  of  Italy 
and  France.  Their  costumes,  too,  are  not  theatrical,  but  costly, 
richj  and  genuine;  made  of  magnificent  stuffs,  velvets,  and 
and  set  off  with  real  jewels*  Such  is  the  spectacle  when  the  *  i 
rises  slowly,  and  there  is  seen  framed  in  the  rich  golden  frame,  the 
vast  picture,  as  it  were,  out  of  doors^  the  landscapes,  the  skies,  the 
mediaeval  towns,  the  streets,  the  houses  projecting,  and  the  moving 
figures.  Think  of  the  cost,  an  element  always  of  magnificence,  and 
\iith  something  of  poetr)-  in  it — that  these  figures,  who  are  despairing 
and  denouncing,  who  are  betrayed,  and  who  die,  are  speaking  to  us 
in  the  choicest  and  most  exquisite  language ;  that  the  earth  has  been 
ransacked  to  find  these  melodious  heroes  and  heroines;  and  that 
princes  and  foreign  dukes  enjoy  less  revenues. 

To  the  stranger  who  arrives  late,  and  glides  noiselessly  into  his  scat 
as  some  exquisite  song  is  going  on, — tliere  is  a  strange  charm  in  thai 
moment,  as  he  looks  out  from  his  box  and  gazes  round  the  vast 
**  house,''  the  noble  amphitheatre,  worthy  of  old  Roman  days, 
gUttering  with  gold  and  scarlet  and  white,  in  itself  an  inspiring  and 
elevating  sight ;  the  ranks  of  beauty,  of  aristocracy,  of  talent ;  the 
fotnt  and  indistinct  rows  of  faces,  all  turned  one  way,  silent* 
expectant,  looking  as  it  were  from  windows  aloft,  while  a  small 
Sgure  afar  off  is  pouring  out  some  exquisitely  sweet  strain,  and  while 
in  front  the  closed  ranks  of  the  orchestra,  a  hundred  strong,  their 
captain  silently  controlling,  are  distilling  the  fullest,  broaden 
\  measures  of  harmony,  swelling,  falling,  each  instrument  pursuing 
own  way,  each  with  its  own  tongue,  yet  all  subdued.  Such  is  o] 
of  the  present  day,  as  it  changed  and  developed  from  the  meapt 
era  of  Farinelli  or  Gabrielli,  when  "  a  few  fiddlers  '^  did  well  enotigjfcl 
to  accompany  to  the  better  limes  of  Donizetti  and  Bellini*  But  from 
these  again  to  the  days  of  Gounod,  what  a  stride  \  In  that  orchestxa 
each  instrument  has  a  voice,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  opera  when  its 
turn  comes  as  pointedly  and  as  necessarily  as  a  voice.  An  oboe  tS 
as  im]^ortant  as  a  contralto,  and  a  sad  violoncello  obbligato  ^'  coloun* 
the  crisis  as  much  as  the  despairing  complaint  of  the  tenor.  This  b 
indeed  a  feature  of  art,  that  as  civilisation  advances,  every  embeUisll- 
ment  is  to  be  developed  to  its  highest  capabilities.  Time  is  limited: 
attention  and  strength  of  mind  and  constitution  still  more  lioiited ; 
therefore  into  these  two  or  three  hours  of  cnchantnient  whtch  wtt 
fiiven  to  opera  must  be  gathered  a  concentrated  essence  of  all  tnustdl 
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ddights,  and  every  resource — voices,  orchestra,  scenery,  beauty — all 
utilised  to  the  utmost  And  thus  composers  gradually  came  to  see 
the  marvellous  suggestive  force  that  lay  in  the  orchestra,  and  where 
ftcre  were  sweet  and  inexhaustible  stores  of  divine  song  and  har- 
mony. There  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  Wagner  who  set  the 
example  of  giving  the  orchestra  so  remarkable  a  place. 

But  in  this  reform  he  has  gone  further,  and  certainly  too  far.  In 
his  ardour  for  reform  he  has  done  violence  to  the  proper  functions  of 
the  instmments.  He  has  distorted  their  powers,  and  tries  to  make 
of  them  actual  voices.  Worse  again,  he  has  fused  both  voices  and 
instruments  into  one  orchestra,  giving  to  the  voices  pure  instru- 
mental passages, — rude,  strange  sounds,  stiff,  unbending  passages 
meant  for  oboe  or  bassoon,  and  terrible  for  the  unhappy  organ  that 
has  to  deal  with  them.  Often  some  instrument  is  given  a  charming 
and  melodious  air,  while  the  unhappy  singers,  soprani  and  tenors, 
are  busy,  hard  at  work  on  ungrateful  notes,  accompanying  that  air. 
So  on  through  the  opera.  It  is  like  monks  in  a  severe  order,  who 
must  all,  the  clever  as  well  as  the  dull  and  illiterate,  take  their  share 
of  hodman's  work.  Music  of  this  sort  would  be  the  most  difficult, 
and  even  impossible,  conceivable.  Human  throats  would  refuse  to 
lend  themselves  to  such  tcurs  de  force^  and  the  possessors  of  those 
Otg&nSp  finding  the  labour  of  learning  superhuman,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  quite  fatal,  would  decline  to  take  any  part  in  them.  But  this  is 
only  one  of  the  freaks  of  the  reformer,  and  some  indulgence  must  be 
allowed  to  these  extravagances  in  consideration  of  real  service  done 
to  dramatic  music. 

But  Wagner^s  chief  theory  is  this  \ — that  there  is  an  intellectual  side, 
as  it  were,  to  music.  We,  the  vulgar,  are  accustomed  to  think  that  music 
must  be  all  sweet  airs,  fine  and  inspiring,  rapturous,  stately,  or  decla- 
matory ;  that,  in  short,  it  should  represent  some  passion  or  tone  of 
hunaour.  But  just  as  in  literature  there  is  the  romance,  story  book, 
or  poem,  and  the  dry  work  on  philosophy  by  a  Locke,  Reid,  or 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  so  Wagner  holds  that  the  music  has  a  wider 
and  newer  sphere,  and  can  represent  the  purely  abstract  modes  of 
thought ;  \xi  other  words,  that  when  the  composer's  mind  is  filled 
mih  such  philosophical  speculations,  ///<y  too  can  find  an  expression 
in  I:  ;^^e.   The  world  is  behind-hand,  and  has  to  be  educated  in 

this  :  _  ^'uage,  which,  indeed,  does  sound  unintelligible  enough  ; 

and  to  this  theory  we  owe  those  dry  wastes  of  raw  sounds  and  rude, 
dry,  shapeless  declamation  which  Wagner  thinks  expresses  the  "  iniel- 
lectual  modes  '*  of  the  human  mind.  There  may  be  sometliing  behind 
this  thcoiy^as  it  would  be  rash,  in  our  age,  to  say  there  is  tvQlKvu^ 
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behind  any  theory ;  r  for  music,  greatly  as  it  has  advanced,  is  still,  like 
the  vast  wastes  of  some  continent,  yet  unworked  and  not  opened  up. 
We,  poor  mortals,  cannot  say  what  discoveries  genius  will  make,  i 
what  purposes  these  raw  sounds  niay  yet  be  turned.  It  is  eno 
that  a  human  mind,  confessed  to  have  genius  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
genius,  declares  that  these  tones  are  faithful  expressions  of  intellec- 
tual movements  passing  in  his  mind,  and  that  there  is  a  crowd  of 
followers  who  protest  that  they  can  recognise  those  tones  as  calling 
up  corresponding  modes  in  ihdr  minds.  We,  who  are  outside,  nuidi 
only  wait  and  see  what  time  and  progress  will  make  of  the  mattfl 
but  for  the  present  are  scarcely  content,  being  htemlly  bewildes 
and  unintelligent  As  was  shown  at  the  banning  of  this 
our  utmost  province  is  to  hold  ourselves  in  suspense. 

But  the  composer,  whose  theory  of  art  and  of  the  drama  is  so  jii 
and  true,  and  who  has  reasoned  out,  through  all  the  dusts 
crusts  that  overlie  the  theatres,  what  should  be  the  genuine  prindp 
of  the  dramatic  emotion,  shows  that  he  at  least  understands 
work  before  him,  though  he  may  be  held  to  have  failed  in  canj-ing 
them  out  The  points  of  this  doctrine  are  clear  and  sensible, 
and  expressed  in  that  sharp,  logical  fashion  which  is  characteristic  i 
a.  man  who  has  something  to  say  and  is  heartily  in  earnest ;  and 
his  last  brochure  called  "  Art  et  Politique,"  we  find  what  is  applicable, 
not  so  much  to  music  as  to  the  present  decay  of  the  drama  ail  oi« 
Europe.  To  our  English  audiences,  managers,  and  pla)"iiTig 
it  should  come  home. 

This  little  pamphlet  is  a  protest  against  what  he  calls  the  **  ma 
rialistic  civiLisation  **  of  France,  which  he  makes  accountable  for 
general  decay  over  Europe  of  tlie  sound  natural  spirit  which  she 
guide  nations.  But  he  has  more  particularly  in  view  the  true 
man  spirit,  which  he  regards  as  the  salt  of  Europe,  and  tlie  only 
means  for  checking  this  corrupting  influence.  One  is  all  heart,  the 
other  all  surface ;  and  from  the  days  of  Richelieu  this  French  bond- 
age, developed  in  trickeries  of  manner,  of  dress,  of  false  compli- 
ments, French  Academy,  fashions,  decoration,  articles  of  Paris, 
compliment,  neatness,  and  elegance,  have  been  gradually  giving 
tone  to  Europe.  The  stage  everywhere  has  suffered  from  the  \ 
influence,  the  more  fatal  because  "  on  the  stage  is  to  be  found 
germ  of  all  national  development,  moral  and  artistic,  and  no  other 
art  can  exercise  influence  over  the  education  of  the  nation  without 
this  aid  being  recognised."  This  may  seem  a  little  broad  ;  but 
one  who  thinks  of  his  history  can  doubt  it.  The  Romans,  and 
gladiators ;   the  Greeks,  and  their  awful  Uagedics ;    tlie  English, ; 
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:speare ;  the  Spaniards,  and  their  bull  fights ; — ^these  things 

used  to  enter  into  the  national  life,  and  worked  on  the  great  national 

mimi     ObservCi  he  says,  all  the  great  masters  turned  to  die  stage  as 

to  their  great  engine.     It  was  their  real  field.     As  Wagner  says,  at 

a  popular  meeting  there  is  a  certain  animation  ;  at  a  great  cathedral 

tbere  is  an  excitement  of  piety ;  but  in  a  theatre  man,  with  all  his 

noblest   and  vilest  passions,   is  confronted  with   himself   "in  an 

appalling  nudity,"  is  played  on  with  all  sorts  of  pleasing  and  terrible 

emotions*      It  is  a  pandemonium,  an  abyss  which  great  souls  like 

Hoxart  and  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schiller,  and  Shakspeare  have 

approached  with  awe,  knowing  what  terrible  powers  it  contained 

for  good.     But  as  Wagner  says  tnily,  if  these  great  intellects  abandon 

it,  or  it  is  given  over  to  false  shams  and  to  pretenders,  it  becomes  a 

loit  instrument ;  the  state  loses  its  hold  of  a  tremendous  influence, 

and  in  bad  hands  it  does  as  much  mischief  as  good. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  exposition  of  the  true  source  of 
tikis  amazing  theatrical  interest  which  is  common  to  all  classes  and 
^U  times.  It  IS  often  vulgarly  set  down  to  a  love  of  mimicry,  which 
is  so  far  true,  tliat  bad  acting  is  mimicry^  but  good  aciing  is  reproduction. 
Mimicry  will  take  off  peculiarities  of  voice  and  manner,  and  look  and 
dress  \  reproduction  will  give  tlie  ideas  and  behaviour  and  remarks 
of  the  same  object  in  an  entirely  new  situation.  Tate  Wilkinson 
was  a  mimic  ;  Garrick  a  reproducer.  The  one  copied  what  the  object 
had  done  ;  the  other  behaved  as  the  other  would  have  done.  The 
one  department  is  what  the  French  call  borne  ;  the  other  is  obviously 
iiadunisiible.  And  yet  this  comprises  tlie  whole  distinction  between 
&ise  dramatic  principles  and  the  true.  Again  yet  another  principle. 
The  common  mimic— that  is,  the  common  player  or  the  common 
playwright — selects  accidents  instead  of  essentials  ;  trivialities  on  the 
sur&ce,  instead  of  boring  dorni  through  the  deep,  solid  rock  to  the 
pure,  clear  waters.  The  poet,  the  sculptor,  and  the  actor,  when  they 
copy,  abandon  a  number  of  details  to  bring  out  "  a  principal  quality  '* 
or  feature,  on  which  they  concentrate  so  much  of  tlieir  own  power 
and  judgment  as  to  make  it  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  spectator.  This 
is  idealisation.  Thus  the  sculptor,  having  some  exquisite  idea  of, 
say  female,  form  in  his  mind,  thinks,  works,  selects,  with  that  one 
view,  and  thus  causes  the  spectator  to  forget  the  hard  marble,  the 
rude  texture,  the  coldness,  &c»     So  it  should  be  with  the  actor. 

Now  the  present  slate  of  the  stage  shows  that  mimicry,  not  ideali- 
suion,  is  in  vogue, — wit,  manners,  mistakes,  the  accidents, — the  sur- 
(ace,  in  short,  of  real  life.  This  is  what  the  world  is  looking  at  now. 
iVil  this  13  fatal,  and  dull  also.    As  Wagner  says,  admirably, — **  Nature 
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alone  can  be  the  object  of  esthetic  reproduction,  ^hUe  mere  < 
can  be  the  object  of  a  monkey-like  mimicry.'* 

Into  music  have  crept  these  false  principles.     The  old,  stron 
healthy  Gennan  music  has  been  overlaid  with  a  false  French 
pseudo  expression  that  expresses  nothing,  or  little  more  than, 
were,  the  pretty  outtide  minauderia  of  a  coquette.     Like  them, 
presents  nothing.     It  is  the  daintiness  of  a  court  wig  in  Louis 
day,  all  powdered  and  pomatumed  and  barbered  and  scented, 
as  the  hair  of  Bach  and  Beethoven  was  tossed  and  unkempt,"! 
showed  their  own  honest,  rough  locks  tossed  back  from  the  forch^ 
The  taste  for  the  French  dainties^unnatural  to  Germany — ts  \ 
them  give  up  the  solid  meats  of  their  own  land. 

It  will  of  course  be  asked  of  him,  **  And  arc  y(fu  the  man*4 
present  yourself  vnth  a  reform  ?  Is  it  your  music  that  you  offer 
us  as  the  true  substitute  for  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  and  in  lieu 
the  rich  dishes  now  destroying  our  stomachs?  You,  with  your  u 
couth,  unintelligible  declamation, — ^your  essence  of  cacophany  ai 
discords,  your  frantic  attempts  at  harmony,  is  this  what  you  offer  1 
A  very  large  following  would  shout  out,  **  Yes ;  and  we  accept 
cheerfully/*  But  this  is  not  the  true  answer.  He  is  a  reformer. | 
the  wildness  and  blindness^  and  perhaps  overweening  vanity 
reformer.  His  sectaries  are  blinded  also  by  enthusiasm  and 
tion.  Still  there  remains  this — he  is  genuine.  He  believes  that 
music  expresses  what  is  in  his  mind.  It  is  honest ;  it  has  a  meanii^ 
It  is  extravagance  and  exaggeration,  but  the  lev^el  will  come  in  tim 
Honesty  and  sincerity  will  leave  their  mark,  and  the  man  who  writi 
because  his  mind  is  to  overflowing  full — saturated,  as  it  were,  nil 
a  subject — is  sure  to  utter  something  that  is  genuine,  and  wi 
delight  others,  and  will  last  But  the  bulk  of  music  now  is  writt< 
because  something  is  to  be  written.  **  Such  a  one  has  signed  for  a 
opera,'*  is  a  common  phrase*  Men  of  the  stamp  of  Wagner—: 
letters  as  in  music — may  receive  offers,  but  can  give  nothing, 
because  they  have  nothing  to  give.  Neither  can  they  pro 
anythirjg.     They  wait  inspiration. 

Another  reform  for  which  W^agner  is  responsible  is  tlie  laigerj| 
nobler  use  to  which  he  has  put  the  orchestra.     His  tlieory, 
too  far,  of  course,  is,  that  orchestra  and  voices  are  equally  entitle 
share  in  the  interpretation  of  the  story  ;  tliat  the  latter  should 
what  is  going  on  quite  as  much  as  tlie  vocal  portion,  or  the  declam 
tion  of  the  singers.     Nay,  we  might  imagine  that  the  grand  tre? 
of  instrumentation  would  do  this  far  more  effectually.    We  look  1 
to  the  regular  conventional  accompaniment  to  an  aria  in  Doniz 
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operas—the  most  purely  mechanical  thing  that  could  be  conceived— 
to  be  done  by  any  journeyman,  much  as  a  sketcher  will  *^dash  in*'  a 
rude  background  for  a  highly-finished  face. 

Vet,  even  in  these  extravagances  and  tricks,  his  aim  is  always 
poetical  and  picturesque :  as  in  giving  a  sort  of  moHvo  to  each  person, 
a  **  note  "  peculiar  to  himself,  and  by  which  he  can  be  recognised. 
Ncm^,  it  will  be  said,  this  is  an  old  contrivance,  and  well  hackneyed. 
Meyerbeer  has  often  used  this  "  reminiscence  "  contrivance,  and  it  is 
a  favourite  device  in  melodramatic  music.  But  Wagner  used  it  on 
quite  a  higher  principle.  His  theory  is,  that  every  character  that  is 
ai  aO  marked  either  by  passion,  action,  or  peculiarit>%  has  a  kind  of 
distinctoess  quite  its  own — a  sort  of  mannerism,  which  wiO  leave  its 
fetamp  on  every  art.  The  genuine  composer,  who  feels  his  cha- 
lactcrs,  will,  therefore,  make  the  music  belonging  to  these  characters 
Tcfiect  that  mannerism ;  and  when  they  enter  on  a  greater  refinement 
«till,  when  there  is  allusion  to  the  leading  mark  or  feature  of  their 
duuactcr  in  the  play,  a  peculiar  **  expression ''  appears  in  the 
orchestra, — ^not  a  vulgar  motifs  but  a  sort  of  phrase  worked  up  and 
di^ised  among  the  harmonies  of  the  orchestra.      In  short,  the 

P  music  aud  the  situatiom  are  made  to  exhibit  the  presence  of  the  cha- 
racter. Whether  this  may  not  be  thought  over-refining,  or  impossible 
in  execution,  is  another  question  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
I  the  aim  being  heroic,  and  certain  to  impart  a  truly  dramatic  character 
■  W  the  music.  On  the  same  principle,  he  affects  to  discover  that 
there  is  a  special  tempo  suited  to  the  character  of  each  nation,  and 

»thal  mtdanU  is  peculiarly  German*  This  will  make  people  smile,  and 
it  has  been  asserted  that  he  writes  all  liis  music  in  this  one  time. 
But  it  is  merely  broad  statement,  and  he  means  that  tire  tendency  of 
German  music  should  be  to  this  measure,  the  others  should  be  more 
c*r  less  exceptional. 

So  far  many  wiil  go  with  this  composer.     His  own  music,  of  the 
ordinary  fashion,  is  of  a  very  high  sort,  reflecting  his  story  to  a  mar- 
vellous degree,  full  of  a  noble  rapture,  spirit,  and  pathos,  with  pecu- 
^liar  measure,  and  tones,  and  chords,  which  give  a  colour  quite  as 
disdnct  and   characteristic  as    do   Gounod's  favourite  chords   and 
im  to  the  style  of  that  master.     But,  the  fatal  truth  must  be 
ed :  his  operas  tviil  never  get  a  heart ttg.     They  are  almost  unen-^— 
ible.     The  welcome  and  beautiful  bits  are  dotted  merely  herel 
J  there  over  the  most  tedious,  raw,  ungrateful  country  that  could 
conceived.     At  every  step  atrocious  discords,  shrieks,  grovvlings, 
groaiungs  break  out.     The  voices  are  made   to   take  the  parts  of 
kjarionets  and  bassoons.     This  might  be  endured  for  a  stretch,  but  it 
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is  virtually  half  the  opera,  and,  what  is  worse,  what  he  means  ia 
future  his  opera  to  be  in  its  entirety.  The  romantic  portions  are 
mere  baits,  concessions  to  popular  prejudice,  to  be  abolished  later. 
There  are  to  be  no  harmonised  duets  or  trios,  because,  in  ordinaiylife, 
people  do  not  speak  together,  as  they  sing  in  a  duet — a  foolish  quibble, 
for  voices  speaking  together  would  render  words  unintelligible ;  but 
as  passions  and  emotions  are  the  subject  of  music,  these  may  be 
expressed  by  two  people  at  the  same  moment,  especially  as  their 
voices  harmonise  into  one.  All  this  is  like  special  pleading  in  law, 
and  scarcely  worthy  of  a  reformer. 

This  much  in  the  shape  of  a  word  for  Wagner,  who  does  sot 
deserve  to  be  elevated  so  extravagantly  as  he  has  been,  but  certain^ 
is  entitled  to  recognition  by  England,  and  to  a  fair  triaL 


ow  Barzouyeh  Foun 
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Sl^OW  King  Nouschircwan,  during  his  scientific  inquiries, 
obtained  infonnation  of  a  book  preserved  in  India,  which 
contained  ever>'  species  of  instruction,  including  rules  of 
conduct  for  the  profitable  employment  of  the  present, 
and  for  contented  and  happy  anticipation  of  the  future.  He,  there- 
fore, commanded  his  vizir,  Buzardjmihr,  to  procure  some  clever  and 
discreet  person  among  his  subjects,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  Persian 
and  Indian  tongues,  to  enter  upon  a  mission  to  India  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  possession  of  the  book  in  question,  which  was  no  other 
xhn  the  **  Kalila  and  Dimna  "  of  Bidpai,  The  vizir,  named  Bar- 
wmy^,  a  famous  physician,  for  the  mission  ;  and  the  king  gave 
orders  to  his  treasury  to  supply  him  with  whatever  money  he  might 
require  on  his  travels.  The  astrologers  were  then  commanded  to  ^\  an 
Jttspicious  day  for  the  departure  of  Barzouy^,  who  took  with  him 
20,000  purses  of  money,  each  containing  io,oao  dinars. 

Arrived  in  India,  Barzouy^  attended  the  levees  of  the  king  and 

liic  meetings  of  the  people,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  prin- 

<^'|>al  men  of  the  court  and  of  the   country,  and,  by-and-by,  was 

received  upon    familiar   terms  wherever  he  went      Amongst  his 

'tinnerous  friends  was  an  Indian  of  distinguished  character,  and  for 

*vhom  Barzouyeli  formed  a  sincere  attachment     After  some  time^ 

bang  convinced  that  the  Indian  w^as  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity, 

one  upon  whom  he  could  rely,  he  took  occasion  to  confess  to 

that  he  had  come  to  his  countrj^  for  a  special  purpose. 

The  Indian,  in  reply,  said,  ^*  I  have  always  been  upon  my  guard 

^^t  to  betray  the  slightest  symptom  of  suspicion  and  distrust ;   but  I 

am,  nevertheless,  not  ignorant  of  the  object  of  yotir  mission,  which, 

notwithstanding  the  veil  of  mystery  that  seems  to  be  thrown  ov^er  it, 

u  easily  to  be  guessed  from  the  desire  you  have  shown  of  cultivating 

tfce  friendship  of  myself  and  others  holding  high  positions.     You  are 

cofme  amongst  us,  at  the  express  orders  of  your  sovereign,  to  obtain 

possession  of  some  of  our  treasures,  and  to  take  them  away  to  your  own 

jfidttntry.    Your  conduct  carries  mill  it  the  marks  of  deep  contrivance^ 
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not  without  some  deceit  and    cunning;    but  your  patience 
assiduity  in  the  pursuit  of  what  you  are  searching  for,  and 
admirable  prudence,  have  prepossessed  me  in  your  favour,  and  gi 
me  a  high  opinion  of  your  wisdom  and  understanding.     In  truth, 
was  lost  in  admiration  at  your  zeal  and  prudence  in  a  forei] 
counti^%  and  among  a  people  whose  manners  and  customs  you  wi 
unacquainted  with,     A  roan  of  sound  understanding  is  distinguished 
[  by  eight  different  qualities  :   by  courteous  and  affable  beha\4our ;  by 
f  a  knowledge  of  himself,  united  with  a  strict  and  impartial  obser^-ation 
of  his  o\\Ti  heart ;   by  submission  to  lawful  authority,  and  an  en 
deavour  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  those  who  are  in  power ; 
great  circumspection  in  his  confidential  communications  ;  by 
coming  language  and  irreproachable  conduct  at  the  courts  of  kings  ; 
by  secrecy  where  his  own   interest  is  at  stake,  and  fidelity  in  his 
engagements  with  others  ;  by  mo<ieration  in  his  discourse,  so  that  no 
unpleasant  consequences  naay  arise  from  any  hasty  or  intemperate 
words ;   and,  lastly,  by  a  prudent  reserve  and  modest  diffidence  in 
\  delivering  his  opinion.      Where  these  qualities  are  united  in  oi 
person,  as  they  are  in  you,  Barzouy^,  they  bring  down  blessii 
upon  the  head  of  him  who  possesses  them.     I,  therefore,  pray  t) 
God  ^\ill  assist  you  in  your  present  undertaking." 

Barzouyeh  thanked  the  Indian  in  eloquent  terms  for  this  noble 
example  of  his  generous  friendship^  and  explained  to  him,  with  a 
candid  reliance  upon  his  confidence,  the  nature  and  character  of  his 
mission.  The  Indian,  referring  to  the  high  prerogative  which  his 
had  always  enjoyed  in  the  paths  of  science  and  learning,  ex 
his  desire  to  help  Bar^iouyeTi,  even  at  the  risk  of  inevitable  ruin 
the  severity  an*]  harshness  of  the  king,  who  frequently  inflicted  heavy 
punishments  for  slight  offences.  It  would  give  him  great  pleasure 
show  Bar^ouytfh  how  highly  he  valued  his  acquaintance.  Barzou 
observed  to  the  Indian,  that  wise  men  of  alt  ages  have  praised  hiin 
who,  faithful  to  his  engagements,  assists  his  friend  to  the  utmoj 
of  his  power;  and  urged  the  Indian  to  help  him,  arguing 
his  apprehension  of  danger  to  himself  and  family  ought  to 
removed,  when  he  recollected  that  their  interview  would  be  of  no 
long  duration ;  and  that  his  return  to  his  native  country  would 
vent  all  publicity  of  their  proceedings,  which  would  be  only  kno' 
to  themselves. 

The  Indian  thereupon  procured  for  Barzouy^h  the  book  for  wh 
he  was  principally  in  search,  as  well  as  others  of  great  value ; 
spared  no  pains  in  assisting  Barzouy^  to  translate  ihem  fit>m 
Hindoo  into  the  Persian  language;    so  that   King   Nouschir^ 
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obtained  a  perfect  copy  of  the  **Kalila  and  Dimna/*  which  Bidpai 
had  been  so  scrupulously  careful  to  guard  from  the  Persians. 

In  due  course  of  tirae,  Barzouy<5h  returned  to  his  own  countr>'. 
Upon  his  arrival,  the  king,  observing  the  great  alteration  which  had 
taken  place  in  him  from  excessive  fatigue,  desired  him  to  repose 
hiittself  during  the  space  of  seven  days.  On  the  seventh  day  the  king 
commanded  the  emirs  and  the  wise  men  to  appear  before  him.  When 
ihey  were  all  assembled,  he  ordered  Barzouydi  to  read  aloud  the 
contents  of  the  book. 
The  emirs  and  the  wise  men  were  so  struck  at  the  profound  lessons 

I  of  knowledge  which  it  contained,  that  they  could  not  withhold  the 
cx|itession  of  their  joy.  They  thanked  God  for  his  bounty  and 
mercy,  and  testified  their  gratitude  to  Barzouyeh  for  the  great  sen^ices 
vbich  he  had  rendered  to  his  sovereign  and  his  countr>%  The  king 
I  commanded  that  precious  stones  of  every  sort,  together  with  the 
■  money  in  his  treasury,  and  the  most  beautiful  dresses,  should  be 
W  phccd  before  Barzouy^.  His  majesty,  desiring  him  to  take  of  them 
what  he  chose,  said, — 

"  Moreover,  I  command  you,  0  Barzouyeh,  to  sit  upon  a  throne 
like  mine,  and  to  put  on  a  crown  ;  and  I  exalt  you  in  dignity  above 
^1  the  nobles  in  the  kingdom." 

Then  BarzouyeTi,  humbling  himself  before  the  king,  and  call  hi  g 
^lown  blessings  upon  the  head  of  his  royal  benefactor,  said, — 

*'  1  have  no  occasion  for  the  reward  which  God  offers  me  by  tlie 
hands  of  my  sovereign  ;  but,  since  it  is  the  will  of  the  kmg,  I  will 
<^hoose  something  in  obedience  to  his  orders/' 

So  he  w*ent  to  the  royal  wardrobe  and  took  a  very  rich  robe  of 

Chrorasan,  such  as  the  king  wore.     Then  he  declared  that  gratitude 

*!!*  due  at  the  hands  of  one  who  had  been  so  well  honoured,  and 

that  the  difficulties  which  he  had  had  to  encounter,  and  the  perils  of 

journey  were  more   than   amply   rewarded  by  the  testimonies 

h  he  had  received  of  approbation  and  approval  of  his  conduct 

But  there  w*as  one  request  which  he  would  venture  to  ask  of  the  king, 

'*!  beg  of  his  majesty  to  order  his  vizir,  Buzardjraihr,  the  son  of 

Bakht^an,  to  employ  his  talents  and  the  force  of  his  judgment  in 

*^ling  a  short  account  of  my  life,  and  that  it  be  placed  before  the 

fbapter  containing  the  story  of  the  *  Lion  and  the  Bull/     This  will 

not  iail  to  raise  me  and  my  family  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  gior)% 

and  to  perpetuate  our  name  in  distant  ages,  as  long  as  the  book 

exists  which  has  procured  for  me  the  fiivour  of  the  king/' 

His  majesty  approved  the  choice  of  Barzouyeh,  and  granted  his 
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When  this  narrative  was  completed,  the  king  assembled  his 
and  the  principal  persons  at  his  court  to  attend  the  rcwling  t 
Buzardjmihr  was  praised  for  the  talents  which  he  had  displa 
the  composition  of  the  work,  and  received  as  his  reward  a  roi 
the  one  worn  by  his  majesty.  Then  Barzouydi  thanked  th( 
and  kissed  his  head  and  hand;  and,  approaching  the  king, 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  distinction  and  honour  win 
sovereign  had  conferred  on  himself  and  family. 

And  this  is  the  end  of  the  story  of  '*  Kalila  and  Dimna ;  • 
Fables  of  Bidpai;' 


The  Suez  Canal  and  Upper 
Egypt. 


'W^LTHOUGH  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  long 
7^'^     since  been  an  accomplished  factj  and  the  subject  may 
)j    be  regarded  as  exhausted,  it  is  still  pleasant  to  recur  to 
fSiuv^O-^  some  of  the  incidents  connected  with  it,  and  to  recall 
to   mcnior}"  all  that  one  enjoyed  and  suffered.     Nothing  will,  pro- 
bably, remain  more  firmly  impressed  upon  the  recollections  of  those 
who  were  invited  to  assist  at  this  undertakings  than  the  sjilcndid 
bo^tality  which  was   offered  to   them  by  the  Viceroy,  from  the 
nioiacnt  they  became  his  guests.     During  the  month  of  August  the 
following  letter  was  addressed  by  Nubar  Pasha  to  those  whom   he 
^  received  directions  to  invite  : — 

*' Monsieur, —Le  Canal  de  Suez  doit  s'ouvrir  Ic  17  Novembrc.  Ccttc  ocuyre^ 
«««utcc  SLU  milieu  de  tant  de  difficuhes  maleriellcs,  est  de  nature  k  intcr««!r 
*^  esprit  eclaire^a  ce  litre  Son  Allcsse  l«  Khedive  serait  heureux.  Monsieur,  de 
*Mii  voir  5i5sister  k  rinnuguration  du  Canal^  ct  m'  a  charg^  de  vous  y  in\iter  dc  sa 
J*«t    Vcuillez,  &c,  &c" 

The  effect  of  this  document  was  truly  magical  Its  presentation  com- 
-Handed  respect  and  attention  from  hotel  keepers,  raihvay  employes, 
officials  of  every  class ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  privileges 
which  it  accorded  were  not  oftentimes  abused.  The  measure  of 
success  which  has  rewarded  the  skill  and  energy  of  M.  de  Lesseps, 
and  of  those  who  co-operated  with  him,  though  estimated  on  widely 
different  standards,  has  been  sufficient  to  justify  the  enthusiasm  which 
has  been  produced  in  France,  and  to  remove  not  a  little  of  the  pre- 
judice— if  it  may  not  be  called  hostility— ivith  which,  from  its  very 
inception,  this  undertiking  has  been  regarded  in  England. 

The  mosques  and  minarets ;  the  bazaars  and  the  Pyramids  j  the 
Museum  at  Boulak ;  the  Petrified  Forest,  which  so  disgusted  one 
of  the  esprits  klairh  because  the  trees  were  not  standing;  the 
bustle  of  Shepherd*s  Hotel ;  the  Opera ;  the  Cirque ;  the  Comcdie 
Fran^aise ;  perhaps  a  visit  to  Abd-el-Kader,  sufficed  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  Viceroy*s  guests  until  they  were  summoned  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  inauguration  antl  opening  of  the  Canal.     The  entire 
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^proceedings  occupied  a  week,  which  mil  not  be  easily  forgolteti a 

week  of  pleasure  to  some,  of  enthusiastic  delight  to  others,  and    of 
disappointment  and  misen^  to  not  a  few. 

The  most  impressive  situation  in  the  piece  was,  undoubtedly,  tHe 
Benediction  at  Port  Said,  where  the  Khedive  received  his  illustrioias 
Fvisitors  with  becoming  splendour;  and  the  Grand  Almoner  to   tlic 
impress  of  the  French  invoked  a  blessing  on  the  undertaking- 
It  wms  a  striking  scene  when  Monseignexir  Bauer,  so  picturesque  i*i 
his  priestly  garb  of  violet  hue,  stood  before  the  altar  of  the  Tetnpl^ 
of  the  Latin  Chuah,  the  rites  of  which  he  had  just  consummated* 
and  delivered  his  DisiVnrs.     His  impressive  eloquence  and  artistic 
-delivery  created  a  profound  impression  ;  yet  there  may  have  be«i» 
■tome  present  who,  although  they  then  bowed  down  to  its  full  po%v«fi 
learned,   before   long»  to  listen  with  somewhat  altered  feelings    to 
equally  majestic  periods  deHvered  by  him  over  the  remnants  of  soo**** 
antiquated  mummy,  or  the  wide  stretch  of  arid  desert  which  siril^^ 
so  forcibly  all  travellers  on  the  Upper  Nile. 

The  second  great  sensation  which  awaited  those  of  the  iirr'^^ 

whose  minds  were  not  entirely  engrossed  with  speculations  as  to   ^^^ 

I  fiuurc  of  the  Canal,  was  the  encampment  at  Ismailia — a  charm***^ 

rlitUc  settlement,  the  growth  of  a  few  short  montlis.    As  viewed  f*"*^^ 

the  deck  of  one  of  the  numerous  vessels  that  rested  safely  shcltei'^^^ 

within  its  bay,  it  presented  a  quaintly  animated  appearance. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  desert  was  studded  with  tents  p^^* 

pared  for  the  reception  of  the  Viceroy's  guests,  while  more  prctcniic^**" 

marquees  were  rescned  for  imlimited  feasting.     Within  these  ier» ^^ 

many  curious  struggles  must  have  taken  place  when  the  time  am\'^^ 

I  for  their  occupants  to  prepare  for  the  forthcoming  ball.     *i'o  arrant 

Iflie  crinoline  and  adjust  the  sweeping  train  under  the  conditions  &^^ 

■  Were  there  imperative,  must  have  required  mar>'ellous  dexterity,  a 

a  serenity  of  mind  truly  enviable.    However,  it  was  a!laccomptish( 

with  more  or  less  success  ;  and  forth  they  issued  to  the  great  re  uni 

of  divers  nations. 

It  is  curious  to  sp)e<  ulute  as  to  what  must  have  been  t* 
created    on    the    mind    of    the    Empress  of   the  Fr.  i 

memorable  evening,  as  she  paused  at  the  threshold  of  the  entian' 
chamber  until  a  line  of  march  could  be  arranged  whereby  she 
pass  unscathed  through  the  unruly  crowd  that  pressed  lo  do  hi 
homage.     There  may  have  been  five  thousand  pen»ons  present, 
there  may  have  been  only  three;   but  there  certainly  were   *• 
hundred,"  who,  in  their  own  peculiar  way,  made  themselves  as  ca^- 
spioious  as  did  the  heroes  of  the  charge  at  Balaclava. 
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Actuated  by  happy  though t»  they,  at  an  early  period,  look  pos- 
session of  the  chairs  that  hned  tJie  supper  table,  and  rested  there  for 
t^o  mortal  hours,  waiting  for  the  feeding  time.  Verily,  ihey  were 
rewarded  j  for  they  supped,  while  the  outsiders  only  did  so  in 
theor)'. 

The  waiters  were  no  respecters  of  persons.  Their  duty  was  to 
sene  those  alone  who  were  seated,  with  all  the  dreary  monotony  of 
a  iabkHVhote^  and  with  apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  impatient 
glances  and  vehement  remonstrances  that  w^ere  hurled  at  them  by 
I>eerS|  members  of  parliament,  charges  d'affaires,  lord  chamberlains, 
and  others,  who  waited  in  vain  for  some  stray  crumbs  that  might 
escape  those  who  for  the  time  were  masters  of  the  situation.  They 
waited  in  vain  ;  for,  with  a  pertinacity  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  those 
who  were  sealed  remained  so  to  the  end. 

So  &T  all  had  been  coukur  tk  rose— ih^  Canal  had  been  a  success. 
Every  one  was  satisfied  ;  as,  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  ball, 
the  [irocession  of  ships  was  once  more  marshalled,  and  proceeded 
to^-ardsSuez  in  Indian  file,  led  by  Mr.  Ashbury's  schooner  yacht,  the 
Camhria^  But  before  that  portion  of  the  voyage  had  been  accom* 
l»li&hed  great  grief  had  fldlen  on  fes  invifh.  Led  away  by  enthu- 
'ttasm,  the  commissariat  officers  attached  to  the  several  ships  had 
fofgotlen  to  lay  in  supplies,  and  a  great  famine  fell  upon  the 
cabin.  Many  who  fared  like  Sybarites  at  home,  were  fain  to 
ftst  content  with  a  plate  of  boiled  rice  and  a  potato,  assisted 
^  a  slender  allowance  of  the  **  Gladstone's  claret ; "  while 
tabic  napkins  and  towels  wxre  utterly  unknown.  Some  endured 
their  privations  with  a  philosophic  mind  ;  others  bitterly  submitted 
tlut  it  was  rather  an  ignominious  position  for  an  esprit  cclairc  to 
occupy ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  most  kdairk  of  the 
npriis^  it  is  to  be  feared,  lost  from  henceforth  all  interest  in  the 
Canal,  and  only  longed  for  Cairo, 

Among  the  various  entertainments  provided  by  the  Viceroy  were 
included  races,  on  rather  a  grand  scale. 

They  passed  off  remarkably  well,  the  peculiar  feature  being  the 
nice  of  dromedaries — fine  sturdy  animals,  who  performed  their 
course  of  six  miles  in  about  twenty-four  minutes,  with  screaming 
Arabs  on  their  hum])s.  For  all  that  is  known  to  the  contrar)-,  they 
raay  have  been  the  chosen  dromedaries  which  flew  with  lightning 
speed  across  the  desert  of  Sahara,  freighted  with  the  costly  essences 
with  which  Rachel  was  wont  to  render  her  clients  beautiiiil  forever. 

And  now  the  great  event  was  over,  the  programme  was  exhausted- 
the  powder  had  been  all  burnt  out,  and  the  time  was  supposed  to 
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have  come  when  each  esprit  Ulair^  should  doflf  his  iheatrtcal  cosfonu 
and  return  to  his  nonnal  position.     Some  may  have  done  so ;  but 

J  with  others  appetite  had  increased  with  what  It  fed  upon,  and  a  detcr- 
nnination  to  linger  within  the  cool  shade  of  Shepherd*s  Hotel 
generally  apparent     The  hope  that  secretly  fluttered  in  the 

►  of  all  w*as  a  visit  to  the  Upper  Nile  ;  the  question  most  constant 

discussed  was  the  amount  of   probability  as  to  its  being  ace 
plished* 

Many — verj'  many — were  disapi>ointed  ;  but  to  some  this  coftly 
and  most  enjoyable  privilege  was  accorded- 

On  the  last  day  of  November — that  happy  period  of  the  year  when 
the  Rumseen  wind  has  ceased,  and  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  are 
gcncnUly  tempered  with  a  cooling  breeze— the  joyful  tidings  came  to 
a  party  of  eight,  two  of  whom  were  ladies,  that  a  splendid  Dahabeah, 
or  Nile  boat,  had  been  placed  at  their  disposal  for  twenty-four  d 
in  order  to  proceed  to  the  First  Cataract,  in  tow  of  a  pow« 
steamer. 

Surely  life  on  a  Dahabeali,  in  such  a  glorious  climate  as  that  of 
Egypt,  and  where  one  is  daily  brought  face  to  face  with  monumenti 

L  and  temples,  with  tombs  of  mighty  kings,  lliat  were  erected  ihoa- 
sands  of  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  that  still  retain  striking 
remnants  of  their  pristine  magnificence,  is  a  thing  truly  enjoyable ! 
At  least,  it  was  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  this  little 
community. 

The  Dahabeah  seemed  to  have  been  specially  made  for  them ; 
w^ell-fumished  saloon  gave  accommodation  to  eight,  with  sufhcii 
room  for  the  attendants  to  pass  round  between  the  table  and 
loungers*  It  contained  eiglit  private  berths,  and  a  small  bathroom 
attached  to  that  occupied  by  the  ladies.  Then  the  deck,  mth  its 
comfortable  sofas  and  ample  awning,  seemed  to  lend  extra  flavour 
to  the  Turkish  coffee  or  long  chibouk  of  fragrant  Latakix  Nor 
wxre  the  creature  comforts  disregarded*  An  experienced  chef^  aided 
by  two  assistants,  prepared  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner, 
most  artistic //^^/j',  the  cunning  secret  of  which  could  only  have  been 
acquired  in  Paris.  ** Jerome''  enjoyed  many  triumphs  before  t]^ 
voyage  was  over,  and  was  wont  to  receive  the  intimations  of  satisfifl 
tion  with  honest  pride*  Yet,  strange  to  say,  his  greatest  reputati* 
was  secured  by  the  most  simple  effort  It  was  to  a  sahuU  Rt^k 
that  the  eight  cspriis  klairh  rose  en  masse.  It  w*as  simply  periefl 
and  was  daily  encored*  Then  are  the  premier  gar^m,  **  Antoinfl 
and  his  nimble  assistant,  "  Francois,*'  to  be  passed  without  a  wor^ 
Surely  not.      Nor  is  the   dragoman,   the   benign-visaged,   simple- 
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miadcd  **  Hamed,"  who  led  us  through  any  difficulties  that  occurred, 
with  the  same  fostering  care  as  that  with  which  in  former  days  he 
guided  the  infant  hippopotamus  to  its  home  in  England. 

But  yet,  when  Hamed  was  aroused,  he  was  grand  to  behold.  Cast 
a  slight  upon  his  religion,  endeavour  to  defraud  him,  or  sneer  dis- 
paragingly at  his  former  pupil,  and  he  could  rise  to  the  occasion,  and 
crash  his  opponents  in  his  ire. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  November  tlie 
iteamer  uttered  its  final  scream,  the  tow  ropes  became  taut,  and  the 
D^beah  swam  gracefully  round.  Shortly  aftenvards  the  sun  set 
brilliantly  over  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  and  in  another  hour  the 
anchor  fell  under  the  shade  of  the  mighty  quarries  of  Tovra,  where 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham,  the  blocks  that  they 
«^re  built  with  had  been  hewn. 

Having  anchored  on  the  following  evening  at  Benisooef,  we  started 
at  daybreak  for  Minieh,  passing  the  ruins  of  villages  that  had  been 
destroyed  by  Mehemet  Ali;  towards  evening,  as  the  Copt  Convent 
csmc  m  view  (Sitteh  Maria m-al-Adrah),  the  hardy  brethren,  fearless 
of  the  rapid  current,  swam  off  to  board  the  Dahabeah,  and  earn 
li«iksbeesh.  Their  style  of  swimming  is  certainly  peculiar;  the  head 
And  shoulders  rising  high  on  the  water,  while  a  pair  of  brawny  arms 
strike  it  unceasingly  ^ftith  alternate  blows. 

At  the  quaint,  narrow-streeted  town  of  Minieh  we  were  present  at 
0«r  first  fantasia,  and  witnessed  an  Egyptian  wedding.  The  young 
Jady  who  performed  at  the  former,  danced  gracefully,  and  tossed  her 
^Wen  ornaments  with  becoming  ease,  and  all  thought  much  of  her ; 
but  then  they  had  not  seen  Zenah. 

The  wedding  was  more  curious ;  under  a  gaily-decorated  canopy 
walked  the  bride,  closely  muffled  in  scarlet  robes,  supported  by  her 
female  friends,  and  preceded  by  a  band  of  musicians,  who  drove  the 
clogs  into  a  state  of  excitement,  by  playing  the  **  Marseillaise  **  and 
**  Parisienne/' 

The  procession  was  en  route  to  the  abode  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
as  they  approached  it,  shrieks  of  wild  delight  issued  from  the  canopy. 
May  they  be  happy ! 

From  Minieh  to  Sioot  includes  some  of  the  most  interesting  pieces 
of  the  Upper  Nile  r  the  grottoes  of  Beni  Hassan,  far  older  than  tlie 
Catacombs  at  Thebes ;  Rhoda  and  Antinoe,  sacred  to  friendship ; 
the  lofty  rock  (Debra  a  ITior),  where,  we  are  told  by  travellers,  the 
lonely  bird  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  act  as  sentinel,  keeps  watch 
for  twelve  long  months,  guarding  his  post  until  the  return  of  his 
brethren,  who  then  hold  a  solemn  council,  and  appovxit  Kis  s\icc^saoi:. 
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Bui  still  more  ina^ticent  are  tlie  **Gebcl  Aboo  Fadhr/*  stretduog 
for  six  miles  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  snd  in  some  paits 

[lowering  700  feet  above  its  surface.     If  time  would  permit,  it  might 

Sell  repay  the  trouble  of  penetrating  the  numerous  ravines  with 
which  those  lofty  rocks  are  pierced  In  one  stands  forth  the  niios 
of  an  ancient  Coptic  convent,  with  its  simple  graveyard  dotted  with 

'white  tombstones,  each  bearing  the  emblem  of  Christianity,  while  a 
solitary  but  verdant  date-pahn  standing  in  its  midst,  lends  to  the 
scene  its  only  semblance  of  life.  In  other  of  the  ravines  are  grouped 
the  walls  and  sites  of  whole  villages,  the  history  of  which  has  become 
matter  of  speculation.  As  the  Dahabeah  slowly  passed  these  noble 
rocks,  a  sunset  of  unusual  splendour,  with  its  afterglow  so  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  lent  them  remarkable  beauty. 

Many  who  visit  Sioot  rest  content  with  strolling  through  the 
bazaars  and  studying  its  occupants;  but  they  would  do  well  to 
devote  a  few  hours  to  the  mountain  at  whose  base  it  stands*     Tliqr 

.will  ttnd  its  sides  pierced  with  mummy  pits  and  caves,  in  some  of 
which  the  paintings  on  the  walls  are  well  preserved.  The  summit 
commands  a  curious  view — on  one  side  lies  an  enormous  plain 
covered  with  vegetation  of  the  richest  green,  the  gift  of  the  recent 

^  inundation,  while  on  the  other,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  save  the  interminable  desert. 

From  Sioot  we  start  as  the  gun  of  the  Ramadan  announces 
all  triic  Moslems  must  cease  to  cat     Poor  Haraed  suffered  tenit 
for  his  religion;  as  he  pathetically  expressed  himself  *' People  he 
not  care  for  Ramadan.     They  eat  when  I  not  care  to  cat ;  wheuJ 
want  to  eat,  their  belly  full.     Can't  tell  what  to  do.**     Passing 
ruined  village  of  Gow,  where  the  rebellion  of  1 865  raged  so  lerrit 
and  200  fanatics  were  hanged,  we  anchor  at  the  wTetchcd 
village  of  Soohag,  and  on  the  following  day  get  on  to  Girgeh^  once  a 
thriving  cit)%  now  a  miserable  village,  w^aiting  for  its  total  destruction 
from  the  gradually  advancing  Nile.     But  it  had  its  interest,  for  it  was 
the  starting  place  for  Abydos. 

At  seven,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  December,  every  one  was 
in  the  saddle,  whether  it  was  on  a  boudet,  or  a  horse,  or  a  camel. 
1  here  was  a  rough  ride  of  five  hours  before  us,  and  as  many  back, 
on  horses  bitted  with  things  like  corkscrews,  and  adorned  with  stir 
irons  as  large  as  an  ordinary  sized  gridiron,  and  cunningly  contriv 
to  goad  the  wretched  animal  incessantly ;  however,  sll  got 
famously,  admired  the  temple,  discussed  an  ample  luncheon  in  1 
of  its  courts,  and  reached  the  Dahabeah  some  hours  after  n%bt 
worn  and  exhausted  in  body,  but  not  disappointed,  which  iact  j 
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really  greater  praise  for  this  wonderful  temple  than  could  be  given  ^ 
in  pages  of  Murray,  or  of  Harriet  Martineau,     Some  of  the  party  H 
honestly  confessed  that  they  would  have  dismounted  and  walked  the 
last  few  miles,  were  it  not  for  the  conviction  that  their  cramped  sinews 
would  rduse  to  act,  and  that  they  must  lie  dowTi  and  die. 

And  now  we  \Hsited  the  modem  temple  of  Dendera,  the  abode  of 
AthofT,  the  Egyptian  Venus,  and  only  1800  years  old  ;  and  returned 
to  Kenneh,  where  we  heard  that  the  Consul  had  perished  a  few  days 
previously,  while  praying  on  a  portion  of  the  ri\'er  bank,  which 
suddenly  gave  way.  On  the  following  evening  we  reached  Thebesi 
and  enjoyed  the  pipes  and  coffee  of  old  Mustapha  Aga,  The  moon 
WIS  stiH  young,  but  who  could  sleep  w*hen  they  knew  that  "  Kamac  '* 
lay  within  a  short  two  miles?  So  taking  little  Joseph,  the  lad  so 
noilced  by  the  Princess  of  W'ales,  as  our  guide,  with  a  tall  lantern 
and  a  huge  stick  to  "  mafish  "  the  dogs,  three  of  us  struck  the  path 
to  Kamac,  and  were  glad. 

The  following  day  was  devoted  to  a  more  perfect  inspection  of 
Ihesc  by  far  the  finest  ruins  in  Upper  Egypt.  Hiey  date  back  to 
nearly  3000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  not  yielding  one  inch  to 
Time,  though  shattered  by  the  force  of  earthquake ;  and  here  dwelt 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  time  of  Moses,  and  even  now  may  be  distinctly 
tnced  on  the  north-west  wall  of  the  temple  the  records  of  the  glory  H 
He  acquired.  There  stands  engraved  the  i\xty  of  the  battle.  Then 
the  triumphing  king  returning  victorious  in  his  chariot,  with  crowds 
of  aptives  driven  before  him,  the  head-gear  of  each  marking  a  fl 
distinct  tribe;  then  follows  their  execution.  Were  it  not  for  the 
importunities  of  the  **muUo  antiquo"  sellers,  as  persistent  as 
raosquitos,  there  would  be  nothing  to  interfere  with  pleasure ;  but  it 
is  an  c\  il  that  must  be  endured.  This  very  day  we  were  offered,  as 
tnily  antique,  by  a  picturesque  Arab,  the  glass  stopper  of  a  smelling 
bottle,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  offerer  stood  like  a  greyhound 
^^  the  slips,  ready  for  a  start  if  he  was  discovered. 

Returning  from  our  excursion  light-hearted  and  merry,  an  accident 
occurred  which  might  indeed  have  turned  gladness  into  mourning, 
^d  saddened  many  a  heart  in  England*  A  fair  young  girl  of 
Scarcely  seventeen  summers  rode  an  Arab  horse,  but  with  her 
E^lish  bit;  a  stretch  of  open  ground  where  the  sand  lay  light, 
l»resented  strong  temptation  for  a  gallop.  In  a  few  moments  the 
iiard-mouthed  Arabian  learned  to  treat  the  bit  with  scorn,  and 
t»ecame  utterly  unmanageable;  on  he  flew,  no  one  could  render 
^id,  till  at  length  he  came  in  contact  with  a  horse  ridden  by 
another  of  the  party,  and  flung  his  rider  violently.     Thovi^K  sUe 
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was  taken  up  insensible  and  bleedings  happily  no  serious  inji^ 

sustained. 

"But  here  we  are  at  Thebes  and  the  party  in  the  Dahabeah  has! 
too  sUghtly  introduced.  This  must  be  remedied.  First  of  all  was  ^ 
married  lady  of  the  company,  a  bride  of  a  few  montlis,  prcti 
agreeable,  and  youthful;  but  a\^*fu}ly  fidgety  about  the  Eg>T>tia 
'post,  and  letters  from  her  husband,  who  resides  in  Caira  Then  the 
young  girl  who  came  to  grief  at  Kamac,  liking  even,- one  i>eriodtadl 
Then  her  father^  the  paterfamilias  of  the  company,  who  knew  \ 
Nile  by  hearty  and  was  en\ied  by  all  as  having  9eeii  crocodile 
Then  came  S.  K,  no  great  things ;  he  aspired  to  be  the  handy 
but  was  only  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  his  Allures.  Theoj 
military  man,  whose  feelings  were  strong  on  tlie  subject  of  champ 
and  the  tub.  Then  a  naval  man,  well-known  in  the  Freemason 
Hall  Then  a  medical  man,  who  once  oflfercd  to  dance  a  fant; 
with  Zenah.  Then  a  sai-disani  literary  roan,  who  really,  alter  all, 
,  was  only  remarkable  for  his  fear  and  hatred  of  Egyptian  dogs  It 
^was  a  strange  party,  but  somehow  or  other  they  managed  to  spend  ^ 
pleasant  time.  To  see  Thebes  properly  requires  a  fortnight 
see  it  at  all  requires  three  days.  Some  floating  idea  of  its  raulj 
[tudinous  wondCTs  may  be  acquired  in  that  time  by  tliose  who 
'  and  can  do  their  work  without  flinching  in  the  midday  i 
ro  describe  what  is  to  be  seen  would  be  out  of  place  he 
Abdallafit,  l^ne,  Wilkinson,  Martineau,  Smith,  and  Russell,  hal 
done  that  sufficiently.  One  thing  any  one  may  give  advice  about ; 
that  is,  the  destination  of  your  luncheon.  Be  sure  that  it  is  righth 
understood  where  it  is  to  meet  you.  What  terrible  anguish  our  ; 
Lsuffered  when,  arriving  at  the  **  Memnonium/*  parched  and 
rwith  visions  of  champagne  and  salade  Russe  dancing  before  us, 
saw  our  camels  miles  distant,  toiling  up  the  mountain  path  that  le 
to  "The  Tombs  of  the  Kings."  The  mistake,  I  believe,  was  caus 
by  tl:te  handy  man  of  our  part>%  who  acted  on  some  wild  the 
his  own. 

We  parted  from  the  Thebaid  unwillingly ;  but  then  %ve  had 
ind  Ombos,  Assouan  and  Phila;  before  us,  and  they  were  somethin 
It  was  at  Ombos  we  saw  the  Abbatt,  or  milk  plant,  grow  so  luxuriant!^ 
and  the  natives  collecting  the  liquid  in  bottles.  A  single  drop  of  1 
milk  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  flower  will  destroy  the  eye 
applied  to  it ;  but  it  is  a  perferct  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  scorpion. 
It  was  here,  also,  that  Hamed  whispered  his  legend  of  the  mount 
sacred  to  the  serpent  **  There,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  mounla 
qyerhanging  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  **  the  big  serj^eni  lives 
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that  once  in  every  year  comeg  down  to  drink  from  the  river,  and  he 
carries  in  his  mouth  a  big  stone,  bright  as  a  diamond,  which  shows 
him  the  way,  and  he  drops  it  and  drinks,  and  bites  it  again,  and  goes 
back,  and  the  people  know  he's  there,  and  ihey  feel  chilled,  and 
don't  look."    And  this  Hamed  believes  implicitly. 

At  Assouan  we  met  with  a  portion  of  Sir  Saniyel  Bakers  expedition, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Higginbotham,  An  arduous  task  he  has  to 
prform,  bringing  a  number  of  ships  laden  with  cart  wheels  and  iron 
teats  in  sections,  up  the  cataract,  and  then  to  Khartoom,  to  join  the 
nrst  of  the  party.  What  is  to  be  the  result  of  this,  the  greatest 
e^cpcdition  of  modem  times,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  principal 
objects  are,  to  civilise  and  colonise  the  districts  of  the  White  Nile» 
by  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  to  increase  the  territorial  possessions  of 
tlie  Viceroy,  and  probably  acquire  further  knowledge  in  reference  to 
the  true  source  of  the  Nile,  Two  Uiousand  seven  hundred  camels 
will  be  required,  and  the  entire  line  of  march  will  extend  in  an 
anbroken  chain  for  eight  miles. 

Few  sights  can  be  more  curious  than  that  of  **  tracking "  a 
Dahabeah  up  the  cataracts.  The  clamour  and  gestures  of  a  hundred 
XubianSj  as  they  press  upon  the  warp,  the  excitement  of  the  Sheiks, 
dancing  violently  on  the  banks,  waving  red  flags  aloft  as  encourage- 
ment, and  when  more  assistance  is  required,  casting  sand  over  tlieir 
heads  ;  and  now  a  swarthy  figure  may  be  seen,  plunging  into  the 
roaring  cataract,  where  certain  death  awaits  the  inexperienced  or 
timid  swimmer,  and,  half  reclining  on  a  log  of  wood,  dances  merrily 
down  the  rapids,  his  thoughts  all  absorbed  in  baksheesh. 

The  walk,  or  if  it  is  preferred,  the  donkey  ride  of  seven  miles  from 
man  to  Philaj,  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt, 
sacred  sjx>t  present  to  the  thoughts  of  true  believers  when  they 
utter  their  most  solemn  oath,  "  By  Him  who  rests  in  Philae,"  is  most 
enjoyable.  Our  party  sent  on  tents  early  in  the  day,  the  r//^  following 
on  his  camel  with  everything  necessary ;  so  that  at  the  completion  of 
our  short  ramble  across  the  desert  we  found  the  tents  pitched  at  the 
margin  of  what  may  be  called  the  lake  in  \vhich  the  island  rests,  the 
kitchen  prepared,  the  c/tef  and  his  attendant  sprites  smiling  a 
welcome,  and  pointing  to  several  long-necked  bottles  with  silver 
mountings,  resting  placidly  in  a  tiny  creek  of  Nile  water. 

The  moon  was  at  its  full  when,  after  having  dined  in  the  open  air,  we 
were  pulled  across  the  rippless  water,  our  oarsmen  singing  the  quaint 
choruses  which  lend  them  spirit  for  their  work.  Philae  must  be 
beautiful  at  all  limes  ;  but,  if  possible,  make  its  first  acquaintance  by 
moonlight     Wander  through  its  ruined  temple,  and  wonder  at  the 
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strange  want  of  symmetry  which  marks  its  colamns.  Then,  if  you 
are  fanciful,  remember  that  the  great  Osiris  lies  buried  there ;  and  let 
your  imagination  run  riot  as  it  will  But  when  you  have  recovered 
your  serenity,  mount  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Pylon,  and  lool 
north  and  south,  east  and  west ;  listening  at  the  time  to  the  wild  roai 
of  the  cataract  You  will  find  that  you  are  on  an  island  which  stand: 
at  the  head  of  a  succession  of  small  lakes,  the  eastern  shore  coverec 
with  date  palms  and  acacias  of  most  luxuriant  growth ;  that  on  tb 
west  forming  an  apparently  impenetrable  barrier  of  huge  rocks,  of  moe! 
fantastic  shapes,  l^hese  shores,  so  strikingly  contrasted,  almost  fxnm 
a  circle  round  the  island,  only  separated  at  last  by  a  narrow  passage 
leading  to  the  cataract,  two  miles  distant  Our  resting-place  tha 
night,  on  the  sandy  desert,  was  not  so  comfortable  as  the  rooms  ai 
Shepherd's;  but  still  it  had  its  charm.  Many  little  casualtie 
occurred,  too  trifling  for  narration,  though  amusing  at  the  time.  Tin 
hyenas,  jackals,  and  wild  dogs  seemed  at  times  unpleasantly  near 
but  the  only  real  accident  that  happened  was  to  our  young  friend 
who  came  to  grief  at  Kamac  The  handy  man  had  devised  a  bed  foi 
her  in  the  tent  she  occupied ;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  it  came  down  by  the  run,  nearly  bringing  the 
tent  pole  with  it 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  the  entire  party  might  be 
seen  shivering  On  a  lofly  group  of  rocks,  to  see  the  sun  rise  in 
Philae.  On  that  night,  as  the  moon  rose,  we  started  sorrowfully  on 
our  return  to  Assouan.  And  now  the  voyage  had  been  accomplished. 
The  Upper  Nile  had  been  carefully  explored  as  far  as  the  First 
Cataract ;  and  every  one  felt  eager  to  commence  again,  \'iewing  with 
envy  the  Dahabeahs  upward  bound  as  we  passed  them  on  the  return 
voyage. 

Esprit  Eclaire. 
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have  often  tried,  but  we  defy  a  man  to  take  ai 
real  interest  in  steeple-chasing  since  handicaps  came 
in.  That  inexorable  *  in  Ruff's  Guidc^  which  inti- 
-t  •  **  mates  that  **  this  year  the  Liverpool  Steeple  Chase 
kame  a  handica])/*  marks  where  all  our  s>Tnpathy  stops.  It  was 
Vanguard's  year,  1843  ;  and  since  then  the  winners  have  been 
nmntng  up  and  down  the  gamut,  at  all  weights — from  11  st,  12  lbs, 
to  9  St,  6  lbs.  Discount  was  a  w^onderful  horse  over  country,  and 
they  started  him  for  the  Goodwood  Cup,  on!y  to  see  him  toil  in 
about  a  distance  behind  Alice  Hawthorne.  Chandler,  with  his 
memorable  jump,  about  which,  coupled  with  little  Kitchener*s 
bodily  weight  at  Ascot,  certain  correspondents  seem  to  write  monthly 
to  the  pajicrs ;  the  rough-and-ready  Peter  Simple,  whom  Be\'erley 
loved  nearly  as  much  as  Nancy ;  the  big  Bourton  ;  little  Jealousy  ; 
the  handsome  Huntsman  ;  Emblem  and  Emblematic,— those  chesniit 
asters  who  steadied  themselves  at  a  leap  as  w*€  hardly  ever  saw  horse 
or  mart  do  before, — are  all  pleasant  memories ;  but  still  the  sport 
^  quite  lost  its  English  tap-root 

Leicestershire  is  said  to  have  begun  it  in  the  last  century,  with  an 
*:ij!bt  mile  race  from  Bark  by  Holt  to  Billesdon  Coplow,  and  back ; 
iod  in  '29  the  line  w^s  Nosely  Wood  to  the  Coplow,  when  Clinker's 
Wdle  came  off,  to  Tom  Heycock's  disgust,  and  Sir  Harry  Goodrickc's 
Magic  won,  with  the  great  Lincolnshire  crack,  Fred  Nicholson,  upon 
him.  Captain  Bccher,  who  had  been  in  the  Storekeeper  GeneiaFs 
'Apartment,  had  a  back  view  in  this  **  journey,*'  on  Bantam ;  and  it 
^as  not  until  he  had  ridden  hurdle  races  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Albans,  that  he  became  known  as  the  merry,  copper-bottomed 
Captain,  par  txcdknce.  He  was  a  stout  little  fellow,  with  immense 
Oitjscle,  patience,  and  nerve,  and  a  most  determined  finisher ;  up  to 
^^^7  sort  of  game— fighting,  singing,  running  along  the  wainscoat 
hlte  a  fly,  and  the  best  of  all  good  **  companie,*'  meet  him  where  you 
roight  After  his  mishap  on  Conrad,  in  the  first  Liverpool  Steeple- 
Chase,  which  gave  the  name  to  **  Becher's  Brook,''  he  rode  very  little^ 
ami,  in  fact,  his  lameness  prevented  him  ;  but  he  w^as  generally  to  be 
teen  towards  the  close  of  his  life  at  Tattersall's  on  a  Monday' ^  qx  ^v 
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the  Welsh  Harp,  if  any  racing  was  going  on,  Tliose  who  wanted  a 
memento  of  him,  might  have  purchased  his  five  or  six  racing  jad^ets, 
after  his  deaths  in  a  public  sale,  at  two  shillings  apiece, 

To  Tommy  CQleman,  then  the  leading  hotel-keeper  of  Sl  Albans, 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr*  Elmore,  the  establishment  so  to  speak,  ol  j 
English  steeple-chasing  ^^s  due  ;  and  St  Albans  was  its  head  centre,  ^ 
The  first  race  near  there  was  in  '30,  from  Arlington  Church  to  the  :^ 
Obelisk  in  Wrest  Park ;  and  Lord  Clanricarde,  that  biiUtant  boise-  — 
man,  was  second. 

There  had  been  some  rather  strong  challenges  in  1836,  but  we 
not  aware  that  they  came  to  anything.  For  instance,  a  Mr.  R.  B, 
Williams  offered  for  1500  gs.,  p.p.,  to  ride  five  miles  across  Leicester — ■ 
shire  against  any  man,  on  any  horse.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Ducie  accepted^M 
him  ;  and  Lord  Kennedy  and  Captain  Ross  stood  500  gs.  of  tb 
money.  The  starting-post  was  to  be  showTi  them  a  fortnight  bcfc 
the  race,  and  the  winning-post  on  the  morning ;  but  all  we 
further  was  that  Dick  Christian  was  applied  to,  and  there  it  seems 
have  ended.  In  the  same  year,  there  was  another  500  gs.,  pwp. 
menace  about  a  raatcli  from  Woodstock,  crossing  the  canal,  and 
Chervi^ell  and  Gravenhill  Brook,  up  to  Gravenhill  Cover,  '  ^  *  -^ 
and  Mr.  Osbaldeston  then  took  the  sport  up ;  and  "  The 
and  Captain  Ross  and  Clasher  and  Clinker  were  the  heroes  of  Uus^ 
time,  with  Dick  Christian  as  pilot,  or  rider,  or,  at  all  events, 
some  hand.  This  celebrated  rough-rider  had  the  most  beautifur 
hands  in  the  world,  but  he  lacked  the  patience  for  a  race  rider, 
did  not  nurse  his  horse  as  the  professional  riders  did.  It  had  alipay!^ 
been  his  cue,  ^\ith  sometimes  seven  or  eight  young  horses  to  nd' 
and  make  in  a  day,  just  to  send  them  along  when  bounds  - 
and  when  they  had  done  enough  to  get  on  to  another;  and  U*. 
was  not  the  school  for  race  riding.  Captain  Ross  did  not 
much  figure  as  a  steeple-chaser  in  the  Shires,  his  forte  was  the  rifli 
and  not  the  bridlf,  as  he  soon  showed  when  he  quitted  Mclli 
Mowbray  for  his  native  Scotland.  He  carried  his  love  of  steeple—''^ 
chasing  there,  and  established  a  100  gs.  challenge  cup  in  Forfartbb^^r^ 
for  which  that  brave  old  fellow.  Major  Douglas,  yx%'^  to  co4iiteod^=^ 
like  a  Paladin  of  old.  The  walls  were  something  terrific,  ai^  thcf^^ 
old  Major  on  one  occasion,  after  breaking  two  ribs  OYcr 
remounted  and  came  in  second,  or  rather  firet,  as  the  winner 
dbqualified  for  losing  shot  out  of  his  weight  belt  On  another"^ 
occasion  the  Major  nearly  pulled  it  off,  riding  a  stone  abo^x  weight,  ^^  ^ 
*tod  carrying  his  broken  stirrup  leather  in  his  teeth.  The  line  on 
t^nt  occasion   when  Captain  Vaughan  won  was  two^thirds  plough, 
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several  walls  and  two  brooks^  and  ihe  first  wall  was  5  It  out  of       ^ 
plough.  ^ 

This  cup  was  run  tor  ariaiully  ;  and  a  few  years  after  there  was  a 
^curious  sort  of  steeple-chase  carnival  near  Glasgow,  with  Lord 
Kelbume  as  umpire.  Lord  Eglinton  made  five  matches  against  a 
Mr.  £dgington»  whicli  occupied  all  the  afternoon,  and  sometimes  the 
owners  rode^  and  then  the)'  put  a  friend  up.  The  result  was  four  to 
one  in  my  Iord*s  favour  j  and^  ramrod-backed  as  he  was,  he  rode  a  fl 
Isteeple-chase  very  fairly. 

I  In  1851  the  first  great  steeple-chasing  event  came  oflf  at  St  Albans, 
mod  Moonraker,  a  big  bay  with  caliossed  joints — which  had  been  sold  fl 
Imt  Beardsworth's  Birmingham  Repository  for  18/. — was  the  winner.  " 
I  A  Birmingham  man,  Parker,  rode  him,  in  the  identical  crimson  silk 
in  which  Conolly,  on  Beardsworth's  Birmingham,  had  brought  Priam 
to  grief  at  the  St  Legen  The  start  was  on  the  St.  Albans'  side  of 
Combe  Wood  to  Tommy  Coleman*s  Paddock ;  and  Captain  Becher, 
nrhose  hurdle-race  riding  was  quite  a  proverb  in  those  parts,  lost  his 
piorse,  Wild  Boar,  by  tlie  bursting  of  a  blood -\^esscl.  **  The  Squire/' 
pn  Grimaldi,  was  at  Maonraker*s  half  neck  the  next  year,  and  Dan 
Scffcrt  only  just  contrived  to  get  the  big  bay  home.  Of  course, 
f  The  Squire,'*  who  had  a  most  romantic  attachment  for  the  grey,  did 
met  believe  this  nmning  correct^  and  offered  to  run  Moonraker  with 
bim,  from  four  to  ten  miles,  for  1000/,  to  5000/.  ^  and  if  nobody  dare 
litand  the  bay  against  the  grey,  he  was  open  to  run  the  former  on  the 
fsaane  conditions  (11  st  71b.  each)  with  a  dark  horse  of  his  own. 
fThis  led  to  a  match  over  the  Harrow  country,  which  "The  Squire,"  on 
the  grey,  won  after  a  wrangle.  Moonraker  won  another  steeplechase^ 
»ith  Bill  Bean  up  ;  but  after  this  Grimaldi  was  the  horse  of  the  hour, 
pid  he  was  always  getting  into  trouble  at  water.  The  largest  hunt- 
ing field  that  had  ever  met  tlic  Pytchley  came  out  on  the  morning 
prhen  Napoleon  (Becher)  met  Grimaldi  (Osbaldeston),  and  the  swim 
Biing  in  the  Learn  was  the  finest  part  of  the  performance.  Still,  on 
itrra  Jirma^  tlie  bay  had  no  chance  with  the  gre)',  where  forty-four 
fences  in  six  miles  had  to  be  negotiated. 

^     When  tlie  Marquis  of  Waterford  came  to   Melton,  and   Lord 

Macdonald,  and   Mr.   Tom  Crommelin  were  well    known  across 

country,  steeple-chasing  gravitated  towards  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury, 

►^nd  the  star  of  Vyvian,  an  old  horse,  who  "had  enjoyed  leather,'*  or 

worked  in  a  cab  in  his  youtli,  steadily  arose.     The  portrait  of  Bechet 

>on  "  the  pistol  tail "  was  a5  popular  as  Mariow*s  and  the  Dutchman's 

on  after  time.     **  The  Squire  *'  had  ceased  to  ride,  and  Grimaldi's  day 

^^b»  walling  to  a  close,  and  two  years  laiiei  he  dved|  ^^\.^x  mt^vcv^^ 
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at  St  Albans.  \\\  the  previous  year  he  had  fallen  lame  at  the  lantr^ 
and  The  Poet  (Jem  Mason^s  maiden  winner)  got  staked,  Vy\-iao, 
after  divers  troubles  by  water  and  land,  out  of  which  his  clever 
amphibious  httle  captain  extricated  him,  beat  a  field  of  nineteen  at 
Aylesbury,  and  not  long  after,  ihey  were  settling  "  The  Marquis  **  on 
Cock  Robin,  and  in  a  great  Leicestershire  match,  from  Shankton 
Holt  to  the  Rani*s  Horn.  It  was  said  of  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufon 
that  no  man  ever  had  such  luck.  Whatever  he  started  on  the  turiv 
seemed  to  tumble  do\\Ti,  or  go  amiss,  or  bolt  out  of  the  cou 
So  it  was  with  the  Marquis  of  Waterford.  He  was  a  wild  riti 
eternally  going  out  of  his  way  to  jump  something  extra,  and  con 
down  or  getting  bogged,  till  at  last,  when  he  had  retired,  he  met 
death  over  a  little  stone  wall  He  w^ould  always  be  jumping. 
Sir  Francis  Grant's  Melton  picture  characteristically  represents  hid 
coming  over  a  low  flight  of  mils  on  a  gre>^  In  the  Aylesbury-^  Welt 
Weight  in  '36,  when  it  was  Mason's  turn  to  do  the  water  business  on 
Grimaldl,  the  Marquis  was  down  in  a  lane,  and  eventually  third  on 
Yellow  Dwarf,  to  Vp'ian  and  Saladin  ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
when  he  tried  his  luck  among  the  heavies,  he  and  Yellow  Dwarf  got 
ducked.  A  line  had  been  made  for  Jerry  that  day,  and  Bccher  saw 
the  game,  and  followed  him  on  Vyvian,  and  won,  Grimaldi  second 
They  knew  how  to  manage  matters,  although  their  poets  did  sii^ : — 

**  Write,  for  a  motto,  on  the  silk  you  trace, 
DiaDa*s  noblest  gift — the  stccple-chase*" 

Next  year  the  Marquis  was  in  a  mess  again,  on  his  **  dun  cow,"  I 
the  Northampton  brook,  as  the  shoemakers  would  dictate  the 
and  closed  in  so  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  it  almost  at  \ 
walk*     It  was  a  race  of  big  fences  along  the  Vale  of  Nene,  in 
Little  Houghton  countr)- ;  and  the  Pytchley  Hunt  races  of  the 
before  had  never  seen  a  finer  contest  than  between  the  cockta 
Combat  and  Jack,  with  the  Little  Captain  only  beaten  half  a  neck  i 
the  finish.     This  was  in  '37,  and  as  Vjrvian  began  to  go  off.  Lottery 
came  on.     The  brown  was  third  at  St  Albans,  where  liarker 
declared  ovenveight  for  Midnight,  and   Oliver  was  placed  first 
Performer.     The  great   Irish  steeple-chase  horse,  Dan  0*Connc 
came  over  in  this  year,  but  the  Fates  were  not  kind.     He  refused^ 
bank,  and  threw  his  rider  at  Liverpool,  and  at  Cheltenham  be  cail 
down  at  the  last  fence,  and  Vyvian  won. 

The  Nun  was  a  good  mare  ;  but  her  lot  was  cast  in  a  generation  I 
cracks,  and  her  victory  with  Mason  up  at  Leamington  was  her  1 
She  was  twice  over,  in  1838-9,  second  at  Dunchurch.     Foreigner  ' 
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great  opponent  on  the  former  occasion  ;  and  he  was  openly 
hacked  to  kill  a  man  against  winning,     Tom  Oliver  heard  it  all,  and 
took  it  very  quiedy,  and  at  last  he  said  lo  the  waiter  at  Dunchurch, 
where  they  were  all  breakfasting,  "  Give  us  another  bit  of  pork  pic;  I 
may  as  wdi die  tvith  a  beilyfuli^^    The  race  was  run  in  a  snow-storm; 
and  Foreigner  followed   Powell  on  Warwick,   and,   in   the  curious 
language  of  his  jockey,  **  did  not  pull  enough  to  get  a  sprat  oft'  a  grid- 
iron."    The  next  year  Lotter>'  beat  The  Nun,  who  was  ridden  in  the 
most  mad  style.     Poor  William  M*Donogh  took  the  furrow  slant  in 
the  winmng'&eld  and  shook  her  to  death  ;  and  Jem  Mason  calmly 
went  up  a  ridge,  and  caught  her  twenty  yards  from  the  flags.     Mr. 
Kenchf  the  horse  dealer,  was  a  great  light  at  Dunchurch  steeple- 
chasing  in  those  days,  and  a  sort  of  general  steward.     The  Dun  Cow 
iras  the  head  quarters,  and  it  was  also  the  inn  to  which  the  **  Rugby 
Hare  and  Hounds  '*  always  ran  and  finished  up  the  day's  sport  on 
cold  beef  and  pickles.     There  was  a  sort  of  tradition  that  this  was 
the  right  thing  to  eat,  and  the  Dun  Cow  was  always  famous  for  a 
round  with  a  good  silver  edge.     The  boys  lowered  it  nobly,  but  they 
never  grudged  paying ;  and  we  have  known  them,  in  the  days  before 
liie  London  and  North  Western  Railway  was  quite  complete,  meet  m 
Hirmingham  and  dine  at  an  inn,  lake  the  rail  to  Coventr)^,  and  then 
on  to  Rugby  in  chaises-andfour*     Dn  Arnold  saw  no  objection  to 
a  steeple-chase  once  in  a  way,  and  altered  the  calling  over  to  suit 
it,  like  the  wise  ruler  that  he  was.    It  is  just  one-and-thirty  years  ago  : 
amd  among  those  boys  was  a  future  Bishop  of  Madras  ;  Hodson,  of 
Hodson's  Horse  \  Seton  Karr,  the  future  Foreign  Secretary  for  India ; 
l*rofcssor  Conington,  with  his  long,  yellow  hair ;   George  G1}ti  and 
Adams,  the  whips  of  the  House  of  Commons ;   Bradley,  the  head  of 
Marlborough  College ;    ^Valrond,  the  Head  Civil  Service  Examiner, 
who  would  probably  have  been  the  head  master  of  Rugby  at  this 
moment  if  he  had  been  in  holy  orders  ;   Franklin  Lushington,  the 
future  senior  Cambridge  Gold  Medallist,  and   the  London  police 
magistrate  ;  a  future  Regius  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  Matthew 
Amold,  and  Tom  Hughes,  probably  a  colonial  bishop  or  two,  and 
eight  or  nine  more  M.P/s* 

Tom  Oliver  was  one  of  the  few  steeple-chasers  of  the  period  who 
^ad  a  professional  training  in  the  racing  stables,  and,  therefore,  he 
had  the  pull  of  all  of  ihem  except  old  Captain  Becher  in  a  finish. 
He  was  bound  to  his  uncle,  who  was  a  trainer  and  horse  dealer  at 
Epsom  ;  and  while  there  he  wore  the  yellow  and  black  jacket  for 
B^  Oeneral  Grosvenor  on  Icarus.  Mr.  Aleck  Baily  gave  him  his  first 
Mecplechase  mounts  when  he  was  living  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Jones. 
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He  won  his  first  steeple-chase  at  Hayes,  on  Peacock ;  and  he  antt 
Mason  soon  stnick  up  an  intimacy.  He  was  with  Jem  a  great  deat 
down  at  Hendon,  riding  Mn  Elmore's  Homcastle  horses,  Thcj' 
used  to  ride  against  each  other,  and  which  ever  was  first  dowTi  for- 
feited a  new  hat.  Tom  was  an  intense  admirer  of  Jem*s,  and  always 
said  how  he  envied  him  his  hands,  and  that  he  *'  would  fight  up  to 
his  knees  in  blood  for  him,'*  He  also  watched  Becher  and  PoweU» 
more  especially  the  former,  at  the  lanes,  when  they  had  a  greil 
steeple-chase  at  Egham  ;  and  Becher  gradually  found  him  out,  aiid 
threw  into  his  hands  the  mounts  he  could  not  take  himself.  The 
first  horse.  Peacock,  was  a  very  bad  one  to  hold,  and  he  had  his  trial 
on  him  with  Jackson's  tlraghounds  over  the  Harrow  country.  He 
then  won  on  Birthday  at  the  Hippodrome  ;  but  Dan  Seffert  would 
not  give  him  the  Bamet  mountj  which  left  him  at  liberty  for  Lotter}*. 
\fason  was  too  unwell  to  ride  tlie  old  horse  ;  but  he  could  not  resist : 
driving  Tom  down  in  a  phaeton  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  se<ing^ 
the  pair  take  it  out  of  Dan.  In  early  days  Tom  rode  for  ^f  r.  Cm-  - 
wright,  at  Abergavenny,  and,  very  shortly  before  he  retired,  he  reduc^l 
to  9  St.  to  lb.,  to  ride  that  odddooking  bay,  Maurice  Daley»  in  tiie- 
scarlet  jacket,  which  was  associated  in  after  years  with  Fairw^ater  and 
Ely.  The  wilder  the  countr}'  the  better  he  liketl  it ;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  rode  in  a  3  lb.  saddle. 

Jem  Mason  did  not  care  to  draw  things  so  fine,  and  took  motint^ 
more  if  he  liked  his  horse.  He  rode  mther  long,  sat  well  home,  »ith 
his  toes  a  litde  down,  and  his  hands  well  back.  He  had  no  idea  oT 
wasting  heavily,  and,  in  fact,  his  rather  delicate  constitution  would 
never  have  admitted  of  it,  but  he  liked  to  come  down  in  comtel 
with  his  portable  bath  and  his  dressing-box  to  a  steeplc<thasc  lovn. 
For  elegance  and  hand  there  was  nothing  to  equal  him.  An  eailicr 
age  bracketted  Lord  Jersey,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  Mr,  IJndow,  as  the  tOfl 
of  the  tree  in  cross-country  riding ;  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bower^  of 
the  Holdemess,  Jem  Mason  and  lx}rd  Clanricarde,  would  have  been 
selected  in  the  next  generation.  Still,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
leave  out  Mr.  Alick  Goodman,  who  is  said  to  be  the  finest  nan 
across  ridge  and  furrow  that  we  have.  A  stecplc<hasc  seerasd  a 
mei€  May^aroe  to  Mason  ;  there  was  such  case  in  evciy  Itncsncni 
of  the  man  as  he  came  smoothly  sailing  away  over  the  meadows  widi 
that  wonderful  eye  for  negotiable  places  in  the  line.  He  seemed  to 
be  making  nothing  of  what  the  others  were  doing  with  considerable 
toil  and  steam,  like  Cresswell  among  the  bar  at  the  Northern  Circnit. 
Mason  made  up  his  lark  of  physic^al  strength  by  great  tact,  but  in  a 
severe  />nish  he  could  not  struggle  with  Oliver  and  Becher,    The  Ittt 
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aw  him  ride  a  stccple-chase  was  at  Hendon,  and  then  it 
;  merely  for  fun,  as  he  never  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth.  He 
ps  up  once  more,  and  that  ^\'as  for  a  match  at  Melton  Mowbray^ 
Ibcre  he  wxs  engaged  as  pilot  for  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Villiers. 
^Powell  was  veiy  bold,  and,  like  William  ^rDonogh,  would  hav€ 
laige<l  a  r^ment  of  soldiers  with  bayonets  fixed  Allen  M'Donogh 
BS  more  elegant  in  his  style^  and  witli  far  finer  judgment  than  his 
lother,  and  quickness  itself.  If  he  had  a  tumble,  he  put  his  hand^i 
ll  his  horse  s  withers,  and  vaulted  up  again,  and  into  his  place  in  the 
pnt  lank  at  once.  Dan  Sefifert  was  like  Barker,  a  fair  good  man, 
lid  as  for  old  Bill  Bean,  he  went  as  if  his  head  was  on  fire,  and* 
Imped,  like  the  Marquis,  everything  that  came  in  his  line.  He 
Imrished  at  extraordinary  places,  waters,  osiers,  &c.,  and  his 
Iventnres,  told  in  his  unctuous  tones  over  the  coffee-room  fire  at 
Ight,  formed  half  the  fun  of  the  fair.  Afr,  v\nderson  was,  after  all, 
|ie  great  stay  of  the  steeple-chasing,  and  it  was  his  constant  habit  to 
(ly  his  jockey  in  advance,  as  if  he  were  giving  him  a  brief,  and  there 
las  a!wa)'s  a  very  handsome  addition  if  he  won. 

Lottery  has  been  a  boundless  theme,  from  the  time  that  he  won  at 
Iftmet,  till  at  last  he  might  be  seen  trotting  down  the  Edgware 
load,  as  leader  in  a  waggon  of  com  sacks  from  Willesdcn.  He  Wiiii 
bughtat  Homcastle,and  began  public  life  as  "Chance;"  andhewas^ 
b  great  performer  till  he  had  been  well  drilletl  with  Mr.  Anderson's 
pghomids*  As  the  talent  said  of  him,  he  was  **a  ver)'  trap  to 
IDcw;**  but  he  was  never  the  same  after  the  stone  wall  refusal  at 
aol;   and  at  Fakenham  the  by-standers  could    hardly  credit 

eir  senses  when  they  saw  him  refuse  the  first  fence,  a  post  and  rails, 
times.     He  was  always   too  much  for  Seventy-Four,  who  was 

^*er  a  stout-hearted  one  j  and  he  finally  settled  Vyvnan  in  April, 
|8,  over  the  bluest  fence,  on  their  route  from  Drayton  Grange  to 
Rccknoe. 

I  True  Blue  and  Duenna  (whose  skin  was  long  preserved  as  a 
puthnig  at  Willesdcn)  were  very  near  of  a  form,  when  the  ground 
pas  nice  and  spongy  ;  but  the  dun  mare  had  bad  feet     If  it  w^s 

ep  ground  she  could  always  beat  him,  and  vice  versa.  Cheroot 
very  odd,  crooked  legs,  and  a  remarkable  knack  of  jumping 

Mes  out  of  dirt,  where  no  other  horse  could  have  got  *-  a  take  off/' 
M  one  time  he  was  hawked  about  Hungerford  for  12/.,  and  then  he 

ct  a  field  of  eighteen,  with  Lottery'  (to  whom  he  gave  1 1  lbs.  in  it), 
§9ir]y  cut  them  dowm.  He  also  beat  Vanguard,  the  Liverpool 
de-Chase  winner  of  1 843,  who  was  bought  for  800  gs.,  from  Lord 

hcsierficld's  steward.     No  rider  dare  take  hold  of  the  btowu  Vet^iT 
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Siniple*s  head,  so  as  to  interfere  with  him.  He  required  to  be  left  at 
laige,  in  a  simple  snaffle ;  and  never  admitted  of  whip  or  spurs.  The 
grey  Peter  Simple  would  go  up  to  his  knees  in  dirt;  and  GayUd 
liked  water  and  fences  better  than  stiff  timber.  Mr.  P,  P,  Rolt,  who 
once  asked  the  Dean  of  Trinity  "your  candid  opinion  about  the 
Derby  ?*'  at  the  high  table,  when  he  was  a  fellow-conrnjoner  there, 
bought  Peter  and  rode  him,  but  he  was  above  his  hands.  British 
Yeoman  had  a  leg  for  anything — **  if  he  hit  a  rail,  he  had  always  a 
leg  to  ser\'e  himself/'  Of  Lottery,  Tom  Oliver,  who  once  or  twiee 
Tode  him,  would  only  say,  "  He  went  from  field  to  field ;  he  was  s^ , 
gallant  a  horse,  so  brilliant"  And^  after  all,  there  lias  been  nothing: 
like  him;  and  Mr.  Edmund  Tattersall  keeps  his  mouse-brown  skin  as 
,  carriage  rug  to  this  day. 

Among  the  most  difficult  lines  of  countr}'  was  tlie  Oundle.  It  had 
an  immense  deal  of  ridge  and  furrow  in  it ;  and  even  Tom  Oliver 
speaks  of  it  to  this  day  as  **  the  biggest  and  most  difficult  I  was  ever 
over."  Nei*^ort  Pagnell  was  also  one  of  those  severe  cioss  country 
problems,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Westley  delighted  to  set  to  the  silks. 
**  One  fence  was  bigger  than  four  of  the  present  ones,"  and  there  were 
brooks  and  posts  and  rails,  and  a  couple  of  stone  walls  in  the  line. 
The  brooks  were  so  swollen  when  Luck's  All  beat  Lottery,  that  that 
rare  horseman,  the  late  Tom  Goddord  (brother  to  Jack  and  Ben), 
said  that  he  hardly  knew  when  he  had  to  jump,  swim,  or  wade. 
Mr.  Westley  found  men  of  like  feeling  with  himself  when  he  took 
Counsellor  over  to  llie  Curragh  for  a  great  hurdle  race,  with  Tom 
Oliver  to  ride  him.  Eleven  started^  and  six  fell,  as  the  hurdles  were 
like  gates,  and  made  about  as  fast  However,  Counsellor  and  his 
jockey  were  equal  to  them  ;  and  Chance^  anoUier  English  horse, 
with  W.  H.  Scott  up,  was  second.  "  Liverpool  requires  more  riding 
over,"  says  a  celebrated  steeple-chaser,  "  than  any  course  in  England  ; 
and  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  mile  most  especially  so.  It  is  such  \ 
long  way  home  from  the  canal  turn,  it  requires  all  a  man*$  rid 
power  to  sit  still,  and  more,  so  as  to  get  home  Irom  that  point *^ 
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recommended  to  pass 
a  winter  in  the  Soyth  of  France.  Of  so  agreeable  a 
prescription  I  readily  availed  myself.  I  was  without 
^^c  or  child  to  encumber  my  departure ;  and,  armed  only  with  a 
Portmanteau^  made  a  most  delightful  journey  of  it  to  the  charming 

M>wii  of  V . 

H       Shortly  after  my  arrival,  whilst  sitting  at  the  window  of  my  hotel, 

^L&  man  ijassed  by,  so  very  much  like  myself,  that,  struck  with  the 

^^^fccmblance,  I  rose,  and,  leaning  forward,  followed  him  with  my  eyes, 

H  His  dress  bespoke  him  an  Englishman.     He  was  tall ;   so  was  I, 

"  Slim  J  I  i»'as  sUm,     His  eyes  were  blue,  his  skin  fair,  his  hair  a  deep 

auburn,  his  nose  aquiline.     All  this  was  my  portrait     When  he  had 

reached   the  bottom  of  the  street  he  paused,  looked   round,  then 

slowly  returned,  crossing  the  road,  however,  and  taking  the  opposite 

pavement     This  enabled  me  to  get  a  clearer  view*  of  the  man,     I 

confess   I  was  much  impressed  with  the  resemblance,  and  hardly 

liked  it     The  physiologist,  I  thought,  may  delight  as  much  as  he 

pleases   in  such  coincidences;   for  my  part,  I  decidedly  object  to 

beiQg  made  a  portion  of  any  sort  of  phenomenon.     I  had  read  of 

f&y  unpleasant  consequences  following  personal  resemblances,  and 

earnestly  hoped  that  this  individual,  whom  nature,  short  of  moulds 

at  the  lime,  had  undoubtedly  cast  in  mine,  w^ould  speedily  dear  the 

tieighbourhood  of  his  presence. 

A  week  or  two  after  this,  in  taking  a  walk  across  a  beautiful  bit  of 
adjacent  countr)',  I  suddenly  encountered  my  likeness,  seated  on  a 
nislic  bench  beneath  a  tree,  with  his  arm  circling  the  waist  of  a  very 
beautiAil  peasant  girL  Her  skin,  of  a  pure  and  cream-like  tint, 
finely  contrasted  the  splendid  luxuriance  of  her  black  hair.  Her  eyes 
Oashed  upon  me  as  I  passed,  and  I  noticed  her  draw  herself  erect 
^^ith  rapid  hauteur,  as  if  indignant  or  impatient  of  detection.  The 
C3[aan  by  her  side,  who  would  have  passed  very  well  for  me  to  any 
^tether  person  but  my  mother  or  myself,  still  maintained  his  caressing 
^a^titude.  He  did  not  condescend  to  raise  his  eyes  to  me  as  I  passed, 
ijxjt  kept  them   fixed  upon  the   face  of  the  girl,  who,  I  could  ^^^ 
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vratched  me  with  a  species  of  sullen  eagerness^  as  if  vhishing  roe  well 
out  of  sight 

As  1  passed  them,  I  must  confess  to  having  experienced  a  moroen 
lary  sensation  of  envy  of  the  man.  Since  nature  has  put  him  in  my 
skin,  1  thought,  it  seems  only  fair  that  I  should  put  myself  in  his  shoe^ 
For  all  I  know,  I  reflected,  that  that  beautiful  peasant  girl  might  have 
been  originally  destined  for  me  ;  but  the  intention  of  nature  has  been 
defeated  by  her  love  of  coincidence.  I  laughed  at  my  thoughts  as  1 
w'alked  on,  and,  turning  a  comer,  lost  sight  of  the  lovers. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  lane,  I  found  tluit  I  had  Men 
upon  a  ttil-tie-sac  The  passage  terminated  in  a  series  of  fields^  ac^ois 
whicii  I  could  discover  no  footpath.  I  had  no  wish  to  be  arresteti 
for  trespassing ;  so  I  decided  on  returning  the  way  I  had  come 

On  sighting  the  bench,  I  found  it  was  deserted.  I  was  not  sorry. 
1  would  by  no  means  have  disliked  another  peep  at  the  beautiful 
branette ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  no  ambition  to  inspire  ifee 
couple  with  the  notion  that  I  was  watching  them. 

1  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  was  passing  between  a  row  of  thick 
bushes,  making  a  sort  of  natural  hedge  for  a  braid  area  of  trees,  like  a 
gigantic  park,  when  I  in^as  suddenly  startled  by  the  report  of  a  pietot^ 
dischar^^^ed  to  my  left.  At  the  same  moment,  1  heard  the  hollow  «ouml 
of  a  ball  striking  my  hat,  and  that  article  of  dress  rolled  to  the  ground. 

I  looked  round  with  a  pale  face.  The  attack  was  horribly  sudden. 
Who,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  wanted  my  life  ?  For  what  crime  was  my 
blood  demanded  ?  What  had  1  done  ?  I  saw  the  blue  smoke  curling 
up  firom  the  ^lensest  jwrtion  of  the  bushes,  and  heard  the  ciadcling 
of  the  furze  and  iA*igs  caused  by  the  hasty  flight  of  someone. 

I  picked  up  my  hat.  The  liall  had  passed  clean  througfi  it  Had 
it  struck  two  incfjes  lower,  it  would  have  entered  my  skull. 
*!  hastened  towards  the  town,  possessed  with  much  the  same  sof#- 
of  enviable  feelings  as  you  might  imagine  a  Tipperary  landlord  or 
agent  would  feel  who  sees  threats  of  his  life  car\'ed  on  every  other 
tree.  Bravery  in  a  situation  of  this  sort  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Of  what  use  is  pluck  when  you  have  to  deal  with  in\isib!e  foes  ? 
I  might  almost  confess  to  having  broken  into  downright  flight  as  1 
neared  the  town,  so  extremely  anxious  was  I  to  escape  the  vicinity  of 
every  sheltering  bush,  tree,  or  hedge,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  gaining  my  hotel,  1  began  to  reflect  on  my  narrow  escape.  I 
had  l>een  too  much  excited  to  attach  to  it  the  significance  it 
demanded  But  the  hole  in  my  hat  conveyed  the  most  shuddering: 
information  on  my  narrow  escape.  Beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  my 
life  within  that  hour  had  only  been  worth  two  paltry  belies. 
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I  repeated  the  question  to  myself,  "  Who  wants  my  life?  And  if 
anybody  wants  it,  what  are  his  claims?  What  have  I  done  to  merit 
assassination  ?  "  Being  wholly  unable  to  answer  these  queries,  I  re- 
solved to  make  a  confidant  of  my  host,  the  hotel-keeper.  I  called 
him  to  my  room,  and  told  him  of  what  had  happened*  He  shrugged 
bis  shoulders,  as  he  exclaimed, — 

••  Monsieur,  h*ke  the  rest  of  mankind,  must  pay  the  penalty  of 
making  love.** 

**  But,"  said  I,  shocked  at  his  sang-froui^  *'  I  have  not  made 
love  Since  I  have  been  here,  I  am  not  conscious  of  even  having 
looked  at  a  woman — much  less  spoken  to  one.'* 

**  Then  it  is  an  enigma,"  he  replied.  "  The  only  solution  I  can 
offer  you,  is— that  you  have  been  mistaken  for  some  one  else." 

*^  Bon  Diai/''  I  exclaimed,  **You  have  undoubtedly  hit  the 
noark.  I  have  been  mistaken — and  I  know  for  whom.  Have  you 
not  seen  a  man  in  this  town  bearing  a  striking  rt'semblance  to  me  ?  ** 

**  X'o/  was  the  answer. 

**  Well,  my  friend,  /  have.  The  moment  I  saw  him  I  felt  uncomfort- 
able«  I  had  a  presentiment  of  evil  You  will  oblige  me  by  letting  me 
have  your  bill.  I  shall  go  to  Paris  to  night.  If  I  stop  here  another  day, 
my  life,  which  I  left  England  to  fortify^  will  be  snuffed  out  like  a  candle." 

The  hotel-keeper,  seeing  matters  come  to  a  point  that  affected  his 
interests,  endeavoured  to  laugh  down  my  doubts.  He  argued  thai 
the  ball  I  had  received  in  my  hat  might  have  been  destined  for  a 
bird ;  that  it  was  the  shot  of  some  wretched  marksman,  who  might 
have  mistaken  my  hat  for  a  crow, 

"  That  may  be  all  ver>^  well,'*  I  answered  ;  "  but  suffer  me  to  tell 
yow  that  your  excuse  only  makes  me  more  resolute  to  leave  the 
place  :  for  of  what  vakie  is  a  man's  life  in  a  district  abounding  with 
»ipOftsmen  w*ho  can  mistake  a  hat  for  a  crow  ?  " 

A  train  left  for  Paris  at  2.35  It  was  an  express,  and  I  found  it  to 
be  due  at  eight  o'clock.  I  despatched  my  porlmanteau  by  a  porter 
to  the  station,  and  having  twenty  minutes  before  me,  sat  do^^Ti  to  a 
light  repast  of  cold  fowl  and  vin  ordiftaire.  The  position  of  ray 
table  enabled  me  to  get  a  view^  of  the  street  As  the  porter  strode 
vmY  with  my  luggage,  I  obser\'ed  a  man  cross  the  road  and  accost 
hilll.  In  reply  to  what  was  obviously  a  question,  the  porter,  with 
the  gesticulation  of  a  Frenchman,  pointed  with  his  thumb  to  the 
lloCel,  and  vigorously  nodded  his  head.  The  man  crossed  over  again 
to  the  pavement^  came  on  until  he  was  oppojiite  the  hotel,  caught 
sight  of  me  through  the  window,  and  abruptly  turning  on  his  heel, 

Jked  off  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  porter. 
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I  thought  nothing  of  this.  The  man,  I  conjectured,  probably 
wanted  the  job  I  had  given  to  the  porter-  He  was  a  common  looking 
fellow,  dressed  in  leather  gaiters,  a  blouse,  a  slouched  cap,  and  l. 
belt,  There  was  nothing  singular  in  his  face.  He  ^*as  dark,  with  8 
black  beard  and  moustache.  He  was  a  familiar  tj'pc  of  the  middle- 
aged  peasant  of  southern  France. 

Having  discharged  my  bill,  I  walked  to  the  railway-station.  On  one 
platform  there  was  much  tumult,  a  train  from  Paris  having  just  arrived. 
But  upon  the  platform  against  which  stood  the  train  that  was  to  bear 
me  to  the  North,  I  counted  only  five  people,  exclusive  of  porters* 
I  But  I  had  little  time  for  observation-  The  train  would  leave  in 
three  minutes.  I  saw  my  portmanteau  stowed  away  in  the  li 
van,  procured  myself  a  first-class  ticket,  and  took  my  seat 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  guard  sounded.  The  engine  gave  a  snort, 
and  the  line  of  carriages  clanked  to  tlieir  chains  as  they  tightened  to 
the  strain.  Suddenly  several  voices  cried  "StOfi  I  stop  I  Now,  then, 
quick!  Which  class — first?  Let*s  see  your  ticket  Right  Here 
you  are — jump  in  !  "  The  door  of  my  carriage  was  opened,  a  form 
bounded  in,  the  do6r  was  slammed,  there  was  another  shrill  whistle^ 
and  off  went  the  train. 

I  looked  at  my  companion.    He  was  the  man  whom  I  had  notice^^ 
speak  to  the  porter  and  stare  into  the  window  of  my  hotel.  ^H 

A  thrill  passed  over  me.  My  recent  escape  had  greatly  shak^i 
my  nervous  system,  and  the  apparition  of  a  man  whom  I  felt  I  ought 
to  suspect  sent  a  chill  through  my  blood.  As  a  peasant,  which  he 
was — not  expressed  only  in  his  dress,  but  in  his  hands,  which  were 
dirty,  rough,  and  horny— what  did  he  do  in  a  first-class  carriage?  I 
would  have  given  something  to  have  changed  carriages^  But  there 
was  no  communication  with  the  guard.  Moreover  the  train,  as  I 
have  told  you,  was  an  express,  and  did  not  stop  until  a  run  of  siarty- 
six  miles  had  been  accomplished.  We  were  now  bowling  along  with 
great  rapidity. 

The  man  sat,  screwed  into  the  comer  away  from  me,  immoveable. 
He  appeared  to  be  looking  through  the  window  at  the  country  as  it 
whirled  by  ;  but  there  was  an  abstracted  expression  in  his  gaze  which 
indicated  that  he  saw  nothing.  His  arms  were  folded  upon  his 
breast  Though  he  must  have  been  conscious  of  my  scrutiny,  he 
never  turned  his  e)es  upon  me.  His  lips,  I  saw,  were  tightly  com- 
pressed, and  he  breathed  slowly  but  deeply  through  his  nose,  tlie 
nostrils  of  which  dilated  to  the  steady  respiration. 

/  jbegan  after  a  time  to  regain  m^  coxn^oswxe*  \  ^vtvi^eA  v^  U\jl^i 
)do\yn  my  feare.     What,  I  lhov\g\\l,  \\ad  \  lo  lew  l^wsi  ^  tkw^  \  >Ka^ 
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nc\*er  seen — who  had  never  seen  me  ?  Tiie  thing  was  preposterous. 
I  extracted  a  paper  from  my  pocket  and  commenced  to  read.  I 
might  have  spoken  to  him,  only  I  imagined  that  a  man  in  his  situa- 
uon  might  have  been  embarrassed  by  ray  French,  which  I  did  not 
speak  with  a  good  accent  Besides,  there  was  something  that  re- 
pelled all  approach  in  his  immobility. 

Half  an  hour  passed  away.  All  at  once,  over  the  tdge^  of  my  news- 
paper^  I  saw  him  put  his  hand  out  of  the  i^nndow,  as  if  to  open  the 
door,  I  had  not  time  to  conjecture  his  intention  when,  with  a  unld, 
screaming  whistle,  we  were  hurled  into  the  night  of  a  long  tunncK 

The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  daylight  made  the  oil  lamp  sus- 
pended in  the  carriage  emit  but  the  dullest  light  for  some  minutes, 

I  laid  the  newspaper  down,  with  all  my  old  fears  renved  in  me,  I 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  I  saw  the  outline  of  the  man  rise  in  the 
carnage.  He  leapt  over  to  where  I  was  seated  [  saw  the  gleam  of 
a  knife  in  the  air. 

Mad  with  passion  and  surprise,  I  grasped  the  descending  arm.  A 
^ous  determination  to  presence  my  life  inspired  me  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant  The  ferocity  with  which  I  seized  his  ^Tist  forced 
the  hand  open.  The  knife  fell;  and  then  commenced  a  silent, 
fimous  struggle. 

He  seized  me  by  the  collar,  and  clung  with  the  tenacity  of  a  tiger. 
I  heard  his  snapping  teeth,  as  if  he  were  endeavouring  to  bite.  We 
swayed  from  one  end  of  the  carriage  to  the  other  I  felt  how  weak 
ill  health  had  left  me,  and  prayed  to  pass  out  into  the  hght,  that  I 
might  the  better  see  how  to  encounter  the  ruffian. 

Suddenly  I  felt  myself  swung  round  with  tremendous  energy.  I 
bounded  against  a  door  which  opened,  and  we  both  fell  out  on  to 
the  lines  in  the  very  centre  of  the  tunnel 

The  fall  seemed  to  have  stunned  him,  for  he  fell  under  me,  and 
remained  for  a  time  motionless.  For  myself,  I  received  an  in- 
describable shock,  such  as  is  experieneed  in  a  collision ;  but  I 
retained  my  senses.  I  heard  the  roar  of  the  train  dying  away  in  the 
distance,    I  saw  the  red  gleam  fading  like  the  eye  of  a  dying  demon. 

I  sdll  clutched  him  by  the  throat,  nor  did  I  dare  relinquish  it  My 
situation  was  frightful.  I  suspected  that  a  doi^Ta-train  would  soon  be 
passing,  and  in  the  intense  blackness  of  the  tunnel  I  could  not  see 
on  which  line  we  had  fallen.  I  would  have  stretched  forth  my  hand 
to  grope  for  the  rails;  I  might  have  found  a  place  of  safety  by 
judging  of  the  distance  between  them ;  but  I  felt  the  form  of  my 
ifisaitant  commencing  to  writhe  beneath  me,  Hvs  svxvi^^s  ^^"^ 
£€Tcer.     He  endeavoured  to  rise,  but  wnlU  l\ve  i>xpf  ^^  ^«s^\t  \ 
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kept  him  pressed  dowiii  one  hand  on  his  throat,  the  other  oa  ^ 
breast  What  1  desired  was  to  render  him  insensible^  I  would  thieii 
leave  him  in  the  darkness,  and  grope  my  way  as  I  could. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  that  there  was  no  need  to 
make  him  insensible  in  order  to  elude  hinu     The  darkness  would 
have  rendered  my  presence  invisible  to  him.     But  my  mind  was 
hopelessly  confused*     I  was  breatliing  a  sulphureous  air  made  thick 
and  difficult  by  iu  blackness.     My  only  thought  was  to  keep  the 
ruflian  down.     I  was  only  capable,  indeed,  of  this  thought 

A  few  minutes  had  elapsed  when  I  heard  a  distant  rumbling 
iike  approaching  thunder.  It  increased*  I  seemed  to  feel  a  wind 
blowing  against  my  face.  I  tasted,  too,  a  continual  draught  of  $moke 
and  steam.  I  knew  that  a  train  was  approaching,  and  my  hair  lifted 
on  my  head.     What  rails  were  we  on  ?    The  suspense  was  fiighi 

My  assailant  increased  his  struggles.  He  became  furious.  He 
evidently  fighting  to  throw  me  down,  and  over  in  the  directioo  of 
that  side  of  the  tunnel  along  which  came  the  roar  of  the  train.  I  nw 
his  object,  and  madly  pressed  upon  him.  His  body  frantically  writbdl 
He  twisted  under  me  as  if  he  revolved  upon  a  pivot  He  endeavoured 
to  shriek  some  words  to  me,  but  my  throttling  grasp  made  hi^  Toioc 
no  more  than  a  horrible  hoarseness. 

I  saw  the  red  and  green  lights  of  the  engine  approaching.  Tbcy 
grew  in  size  and  lustre,  with  a  hideous  rapidity.  ITierc  was  a  iokt, 
a  shower  of  dust,  a  wind  that  struck  me  do\ni  like  a  blowfironia 
strong  man's  fist ;  then  followed  the  dying  rattle,  ending  in  a  dtdl 
and  sullen  moan. 

I  rose  to  my  feet  I  crossed  over  to  the  wall»  and,  fecluiig  aloi^  i% 
took  to  walking  with  all  the  speed  my  sinkbg  frame  would 
to  put  forth.  How  long  I  walked  I  know  not  My  passage  s^i 
interminable.  The  damp  of  the  wall,  against  which  my  left 
constantly  pressed,  froze  my  blood.  Now  and  then  I  stumbled 
piles  of  rubbish  lying  grouped  against  the  side  ;  and  sometlmci 
groping  was  bewildered  by  my  comti)g  across  recesses  into  which  cay 
hands  guided  me. 

At  length  I  saw  a  star,  tremulous,  glorious,  in  the  distance.  It  wt» 
daylight :  the  aperture  of  the  tunnel,  and  I  pushed  forwanl  witlt 
invigorated  spirits.  I  neared  it  slowly ;  for  this  star  seaned  to  maia- 
tain  an  inexorable  distance,  and  would  not  enlarge.  How  ihaD  I 
describe  my  joy  as  I  gained  the  twilight  of  its  reflcction—ofl  I 
advanced  and  felt  the  pure  air  of  heaven  upon  my  dry  dieeki  aad 
burning  lips, — as  I  saw  the  blue  .sky^  and  the  diia  vista  of  fnk 
green  banks  1  ^ 
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As  I  got  into  the  light  a  cry  escaped  my  lips.  My  trousers  were 
splashed  with  blood.  There  was  one  ensanguined  line,  as  if  a  fountain 
ofbtood  had  played  upon  me. 

I  seated  myself  to  recover  my  strength*  1  could  see  that  I  pre- 
rented  a  dismal  and  terrible  spectacle.  My  coat  was  torn,  my  hands 
were  black — so,  too,  I  judged  was  my  face --my  collar  had  been  torn 
from  rae,  and  the  skin  at  the  ends  of  my  fingers  was  lacerated.  After 
reposing  myself  I  climbed  the  bank,  and  perceived  at  about  the 
distance  of  a  mile  a  small  station.  !  made  towards  it,  and  gained  it. 
A  ndlway  oBlicial,  who  was  standing  looking  at  two  children  playing 
in  a  back  garden,  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  alarm  as  he  spied  me*  I 
narrated  my  story  to  him  as  coherently  as  I  could,  and  then  sunk 
upon  the  ground  in  a  fainting  condition. 

Of  what  happened  after  this  I  have  no  remembrance.  When  I 
came  to  my  senses  I  discovered  that  I  had  been  taken  to  the  house 
of  the  station-master,  and  carefully  tended  by  his  wife.  From  him  1 
learnt  the  conclusion  of  this  singular  incident  in  my  life.  It  seems 
ikit  after  my  stor>*  had  been  told^  two  men  were  dispatched  into  the 
tuimel  in  search  of  my  assailant  They  discovered  liim  lying  dead, 
with  both  his  legs  cut  dean  off  a  little  above  the  knees.  They  bore 
the  corpse  to  an  adjacent  dead-house ;  and  an  inquir>^  into  his  death 
brought    out    such   particulars  which   are    verj'   easily  anticipated. 

The  man  who  so  verj^  closely  resembled  me  at  V had  seduced 

the  betrothed  of  a  labourer,  one  Theodore  VertoL  This  Theodore, 
reckless  now  of  life,  and  resolutely  beiit  on  vengeance,  swore  to  kill 
the  seducer.  Mistaking  me  for  his  enemy,  he  attempted  to  shoot  me. 
This  failing,  he  hung  about  the  hotel  armed  with  a  stiletto,  determin- 
ing to  stab  me  whenever  I  should  appear  in  the  street.  Hearing, 
however,  that  I  was  about  leaving  for  Paris,  he  perceived  a  better  and 
safer  means  of  prosecuting  his  design,  by  stabbing  me  in  the  tunnel 
through  wliich  he  knew  we  would  pass,  and  then  escaping  in  the 
dackness.  Reflection  had  obviously  taught  him  that  revenge  would  be 
none  the  less  sweet  because  it  did  not  entail  his  destruction  by  the  law. 

Such  is  tiiis  simple  but  tragical  stoiy*.  My  prototype,  who  had  been 
tliifi  means  of  twice  imperilling  my  life,  I  have  never  seen  since.  I 
confess  to  no  wish  to  see  him.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  one's  own  follies;  it  b  altogether  miserable  to  suffer 
Crom  the  follies  of  others.  Ever  since  the  occurrence  of  this  small 
^)isode  I  have  alwa}'s  thought  that  there  is  a  much  wiser  providence 
ifested  in  the  dissimilarity  between  man  and  man  than  our 
philosophy  suffers  us  to  dream  of 
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^ere  people  so  surprised  as  Mrs.  1 

OUT  Livy,  when  a  card  was  brought  with  his 

name  upon  it.     The  affectionate  creatures  first  thought 

that  something  dreadful   had  happened  to  their  dear 

Beauty,  and  that  this  ambassador  had  come  to  break  the  news  to 

tliem.     His  smiling  face  reassured  them,  and  he  at  once  opened  his 

business. 

"  I  want  yoU|  Mrs,  Talbot,"  he  said,  '*  to  come  to  us — ^you  and 
your  daughter*  It  will  give  us  the  greatest  pleasure.  Your  father 
and  I  were  great  friends.  I  can  promise  you  music,  the  like  of 
which,  they  tell  me,  cannot  be  matched  by  amateurs  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  I  assure  you  the  concert  has  made  quite  a  sensatio 
and,  I  am  told,  a  critique  mil  be  in  the  Era,     O,  you  must  come." 

The  artful  peer,  it  will  be  seen,  said  nothing  of  the  motive  for  this 
invitation,  or  of  the  end  to  w^hich  it  was  to  be  the  means. 

Li\y  was  enchanted  at  the  notion,  especially  as  she  was  told 
**  he  hoped  to  have  a  very  nice,  off-hand  young  fellow — a  son  of 
Hardman  over  there,  but  a  very  different  sort  of  character,* 

His  lordship  was  ver>'  pressing  indeed  :  but  Mrs.  Talbot  listened 
coldly.     She  was  engaged — she  was  busy^ — she  could  do  nothtc 
**  And,  indeed,  Lord  Bindley,  I  wish  you  would  send  me  home 
foolish  husband.     I  am  not  well,  and  you  are  demoralising  hira  llie 
Surely  Lord  Bindley  does  not  believe  he  has  found  a  Mario  in 
poor  Beauty,  w^ho  has  never  learned  a  note  ?  '* 

"  Well — er — I  don't  know  \  but  they  all  say  so.    And  a  lady  there, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  accon\p\vs\ved  m^x^\6a.Tv^  cil  ^^  ^^— ^ 
mmust  have  heard  of  her^  a  daugViiei  oi  Oc\ai  W^ie^m^xi ^ 
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^He  Esi 

'  Daughter  of  that  Hardman ! "  she  repeated,  half  rising, 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  she  is  there  ?  '* 

'*  Yes  ;  Mrs.  Labouchere.     Veiy  great  gifts  !  " 

Mrs.  Talbot  remained,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  while  his 
lordship  expatiated  on  the  charms  and  attractions  of  his  guest 
Hi&  Talbot  had  not  forgotten  her  old  training.  A  rush  of  ideas  was 
pouring  in  upon  her  ;  and  she  was  only  thinking  how  she  could  beat, 
And,  without  abruptness,  change  her  front  The  news  overwhelmed 
her  ;  but  no  one  could  see  any  change  in  her  face. 

•*  It  is  so  tempting,"  she  said  ;  *'  and  it  is  very  hard  to  resist  such 
inducements.  Our  poor  girl,  too,  gets  so  little  amusement  I  should 
iiiu  to  go/* 

She  was  irresolute.  The  lord  thought  this  was  due  to  his  skilful 
way  of  putting  tlie  matter,  and  pressed  it  warmly.  A  reluctant  con- 
sent was  wrung  from  her,  on  one  condition.  It  must  be  kept  a 
secret  She  had  a  reason.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  his  lordship 
departed. 

Wlieu  he  was  gone  Livy  was  confounded  by  the  wild  and  tragic 
look  that  had  come  into  her  mother's  face. 

**  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this»  I  had  an  instinct  that  that  vile 
iroman  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  poor  creature  had  not  wit 
enough  to  compass  such  a  thing  himself*' 

"  But  who,  dearest  ?  "  said  the  daughter, 

"  Who  ?  That  woman — that  Hardman  woman  I  The  mill  liand  i 
Born  in  a  mill,  as  I  believe  she  was  !  How  dare  she  do  it  ?  1  knew 
it ;  I  had  a  presentiment.  This  low,  mean  soul,  has  treasured  up  the 
grudge  \  and  she  is  determined  to  spite  me  in  this  way.  Yes,  I  see 
it  all*  It  is  nothing  new ;  and  you  are  a  child,  Livy,  and  can't 
understand  to  what  lengths  women  of  this  sort  will  go." 

Livy  was  aghast  at  this  vaticination. 

*'  What  arc  we  to  do  ?  "  she  said. 

**  Do  !  "  said  her  mother.  "  Why  meet,  defeat  her,  crush  her,  as 
you  will  see  me  do.  Though  I  have  left  oflf  that  for  years,  I  have  not 
forgotten  my  old  ways.  I  have  met  others  before  her,  and  twice  as 
spiteful  and  clever,  and  left  them  to  rue  the  day  they  thought  of 
hurting  me.'^ 

That  night  Livy*s  sleep  was  troubled,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
had  a  sort  of  glimpse  of  what  a  cold,  cruel,  terrible  place  the  world 
was. 

On  the  Tuesday  evening  there  was  to  be  a  fresh  rehearsal  for  this 
wonderful  concert,  which  nttsWy^  from  the  treatment  \l  \^  leci^mxi^^ 
seeins  magnifymg  into  an  almost  Homeric  event     K^ixu  VV^  '^^aS^. 
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was  crcwded  with  obsequious  retainers^  who,  in  truth,  were  growing 

little  wearied  with  an  entertainment  that  was  above  their  level,  as  it 
might  be  thought  by  the  perfonners. 

Even  the  farm  labourers— the  men  about  the  stables — ^were  required 
to  attend,  in  Sunday  suit,  by  special  "  favour  "  of  his  lordship. 

*•  I  think/'  he  said,  benevolently,  "  we  should  not  draw  Uie  line 
too  close  ;  and  I  am  determined  to  give  those  poor  fellows  about  the 
farmyard  a  chance  of  hearing  some  good  music  No,  I  am  none  of 
yt)ur  feudal  tyrants/' 

Hodge  and  his  friends  had  a  miserable  night — ^thought  very  poorl 
of  the  singing,  and  had  often  heard  better  at  the  ale-house. 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  tljat  the  gate 
was  heard  to  clang  afar  off,  and  Lord  Bindley  seen  to  hurry  out  to 
**  meet  guests,"  The  singers  looked  at  each  other  with  complacency* 
Here  were  fresh  witnesses,  hurr)Mng  to  admire.  It  was  all  fish  to 
their  vain  net  The  Beauty  felt  the  same  excitement,  and,  after  an 
inter\^al,  was  getting  ready  for  his  new  song,  composed  si  t 

the  occasion.     These  poor  vocal  ostriches,  who  have  their  L :,..iy 

in  the  sand,  actually  endow  the  more  vulgar  with  intellect,  a  criticism, 
and  a  relish,  Air  above  even  their  own  level 

The  previous  song  was  finishing — **a  poor  thing,  which  should 
never  have  been  allowed  into  the  programme  ** — and  Mr.  Talbot  was 
looking  down  the  crowded  room,  when  he  noticed  a  rustle  and  con- 
fusion at  the  door.  It  was  the  host  ushering  in  the  new  g:ucsts. 
Could  he  believe  his  eyes — his  senses?  Mrs,  Talbot  and  his  daughter, 
Olivia  ! 

T/tcy  to  come,  too !  And  what  did  it  mean  ?  He  was  bewildered, 
confounded ;  and  when  he  went  out  to  get  his  music,  he  met  Mrs. 
Labouchere,  with  a  flushed  cheek,  stem  eye,  and  lip  of  scorn* 

**  The  naughty  boy  would  not  go  home  to  school,  so  mamma  had 
to  come  and  fetch  him !     It  is  raiki:r  hard  on  you.'* 

It  was^  he  felt,  going  too  far :  and  he  went  out  with  Mendelssohn 
Jackson,  to  sing  the  new  song,  composed  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
Down  below,  among  the  faces,  he  saw  his  wife's — cold,  and  but  half 
interested ;  but  Livy's  was  fixed  on  his  with  an  absorbed  interest 
and  adoration.  That  devoted  face  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
more  besides  her  father,  and  interested  them,  too.  He  was  *'put 
out*'  He  felt  it  as  an  intolerable  slavery,  so  degrading,  so  mean ; 
what  must  they  all  think  of  him  ?  Even  Mrs.  Laboitchtre piiying  hit 
subjection  !  There  was  something  ludicrous  in  it*  They  were  fools, 
and  vfK\i(ti\,  and  deserved  a  lesson.  KVas  \  Cot  \A\e  new  song ;  under 
such   conditions   it  was  an  uU^t  taa\>iie..     ^ex^^OkSs^^s.  \*Kii.&Ks^ 
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•^  pitting  him  in  '^  largely,  adding  "  ridiculous  accompaniments  *'  and 
flourishes  and  comments  sotto  voce,  •*  running  wild,^'  "  keep  yourself 
la"" — **  steady  there!"  It  was  quite  2,  fiasco ;  in  fact,  he  "broke 
doim,"  and  Lx>rd  Bindley  was  much  annoyed. 

"I  think,"  said  Mendelssohn  Jackson,  in  the  *' green  room"  "we 
W  better  go  back  to  the  '  Long-drawn  Smile.'  It's  safer,  of  the 
two.  If  you  consulted  me,  Td  take  '  My  Pretty  Jane  *  or  something 
of  that  kidney;  but  this  last  business — no*  Rather  too  loose  and  j 
nunbling^ — ground  gives  under  us  here  and  there,  you  see.*'  Mr. 
Jackson  knew  perfectly  well  the  name  of  our  Beauty's  song;  but 
he  chose  thus  to  misdescribe  it 

The  Beauty  met  his  relations  with  that  "  put  out "  manner  which 
he  could  not  disguise  before  company,  "  So  you  are  come  ! ''  he  said, 
according  to  the  unmeaning  formula  of  people  who  know  not  what 
to  say.  He  really  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  to  think  ;  but  a  sort 
of  hopelessness  and  despair  of  defending  himself  took  possession  of 

luCD. 

**  You  are  not  in  voice  to-night,"  she  said,  gaily.  "  You  will  sing 
better  at  the  concert,  dear.  We  have  come  some  distance  to  hear 
you.'*  1 

This  seemed  to  say  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  remain.  1 

Great  curiosity  was  among  the  guests  as  to  these  new  arrivals. 
Louisa  Mary,  Countess  of  Seaman,  knew  all  about  her,  in  that 
wonderful  way  in  which  certain  women  of  rank  **  make  up,*'  and 
make  out,  about  any  one  connected  with  their  order.  It  is  like  a 
book  collector,  and  the  books  he  has  never  read.  Mrs.  Talbot  was 
a  veteran  in  fields  in  which  she  herself  had  foughL  The  ladies 
Mariner  came  about  Livy  with  very  much  the  cold  approaches  of 
fishesL 

The  meeting  of  the  two  ladies  conveyed  nothing  to  any  one 
prcscnL  Do  what  she  would,  Mrs.  Labouchere  found  that  it  would 
lake  the  shape  of  her  being  brought  to  Mrs,  Talbot  The  latter  had 
become  her  old  self  again ;  one  of  the  stately  band,  with  a  command- 
log  and  assured  manner  there  was  no  resisting.  The  host  at  once 
gftve  her  this  place;  at  once  she  seemed  to  combine  with  the 
other  great  dames  in  a  sort  of  **House  of  Ladies"  in  the  place* 
Her  manner  was  haughty,  and  even  genteelly  scoffing,  and  Mrs. 
Labouchere  fancied  she  heard  the  words  of  depreciation  : 

**  Neighbours,  you  know,"  and  the  tone  seemed  to  convey  that  that 
local  relation  obliged  a  certain  sort  of  acquaintance, 

**  You  are  going  to  stay  in  this  country^  1  suvY^os^t'i"  ^^  ^\^% 
**tK^  were  you  stopping  in  France  ?    I  forget,    I  did  ^itai  some^xw^r 
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**  My  brother  knows  everything  about  me.  I  believe  he  has 
been  with  you  every  day  during  this  last  week"  This  was  a  thrust 
back. 

"  All  the  officers  make  their  way  to  our  house,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot, 
to  *•  Louisa  Mary,"  as  if  explaining,  **  Mr.  Talbot  likes  to  see  ihero. 
By  the  way,  I  hear  they  have  been  pressing  him  to  sing — exhibit 
himself  before  the  whole  country.  Why,  it's  not  fair  to  him  ;  he  has 
only  a  small  drawing-room  voice." 

Lord  Bindley  grew  uneasy.     He  was  always  impressed  by  the 
'  speaker^  or  last  comer. 

**  He  did  very  well,  though  ;  very  fairly,  so  they  said.** 

**0!  a  rustic  audience  is  not  difficiUr 

**  It  is  curious,"  said  Mrs.  Labouchere,  smiling ;  "  that  those 
heard  the  concert  should  have  been  pleased  :  while  those  who  i 
absent,  and  heard  nothing,  condemn  tlie  performance.      Poor  Mr. 
Talbot !     It  is  very  hard  on  him.'' 

She  looked  round  with  a  smile,  for  support.  But  her  \: 
backers,  **the  men,"  were  not  there;  the  cold,  haughty  stare  oi  th 
great  ladies,  understanding  nothing,  wondering  coldly,  shut  oS 
sympathy.  The  expression  was  reflected  on  to  Lord  Bindley's  feoe, 
who  looked  only  half  pleased.  '*  Louisa  Mary  "  then  says  calmly,  as 
if  wishing  to  change  the  subject,  *'Have  you  heard  of  the  Longs 
of  Eaton,  lately?"  It  will  not  do;  no  boldness,  courage, 
sarcasm,  can  ever  fight  against  such  combination.  Most  cun< 
too,  was  the  attitude  taken  by  Mrs.  Talbot,  the  calm  air 
superiority  and  contempt,  so  that  Lord  Bmdley  at  once  invesi 
her  with  the  ensign  of  musical  criticism,  and  began  to  say,  '*  You 
think  so?     Now,  tell  me,  do  you  think  we  are  right  in  that  ?  " 

It  was  impossible,  too,  not  to  notice  tlie  change  in  the  Beai 
since  this  unlucky  arrival — as  one  of  the  men  said, "  It  was  as  though 
he  had  had  his  ears  cropped."  He  seemed  to  have  lost  his  independent 
way,  and  appeared  to  slink  about  in  a  ver)^  abject  manner,  indeed.  It 
had  all  the  look  as  if  he  had  been  fetched  away,  and  having  presumed 
on  the  indulgence  allowed  him,  was  now  to  be  punished.  His  wife 
still  pursued  her  fashion  of  being  amused  at  the  Beauty's  coming 
-  before  the  public.  *^  So  it  is  to  be  that  new  composition.  Better 
*  keep  to  our  old  friend,  the  *  Lingering  Smile.' " 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  "  as  he  has  lingered  so 
long,  he  may  as  well  finish  with  it.*' 

**  Ha,  ha  I  "  the  host  said,  innocently.  **  Very  good;  but  I  tlunk 
it  wasn't  fair  of  Mrs,  Talbot  to  come  for  you  m  this  way.  Eh,  Mrs- 
Labouchere  ? '' 
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"It  certauily  has  an  odd  look,**  that  lady  answered.  '*  But,  Mr. 
Talbot  is,  of  course,  the  proper  judge  of  that," 

"  O,  we  are  not  going  to  turn  Lord  Bindley's  little  joke  into  a 
serious  matter:  but  that  new  song,  or  composition,  will  not  do.  If 
rou  must  be  a  public  singer,  dear,  let  us  have  what  you  know  some- 
thing about.     I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  break  down,  dear." 

•*  There  is  no  talk  of  breaking  down,'*  he  said,  pettishly.  **  You 
weren't  here  ;  you  didn't  hear  me,  and  how  well  it  went  off.  There 
is  no  use  making  a  fuss  about  the  thing.  They  say  it*s  the  best  thing 
I  have  ever  done," 

•'  They  say  !     What,  the  press— the  critics?    Who,  dear?  " 

"  Nonsense ;  you  know  what  I  mean.  Here's  Mrs,  Labouchere 
iKinks  so,  and  she*s  an  excellent  judge." 

**  You  will  have  to  submit  to  the  real  judge,  dear — the  public. 
Seriously,  you  must  not  think  of  it,  even  if  you  get  a  testimonial  in 
writing  as  to  its  merits.*' 

**  No,  no,  Talbot,"  said  his  lordship,  firmly ;  "  we  can  run  no  risks. 
We  shall  have  the  lingering — what-do-ye  call  it? — in  the  bills.'* 

Mrs.  Talbot  looked  with  calm  triumph  at  her  enemy. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Talbot,**  said  the  latter ;  "  come,  at  all  events,  and 
practise.     I  am  ready  for  my  duty,  and  believe  in  the  new  song,'* 

She  went  out,  and  the  Beauty  followed  her  with  alacrity, 

**This  is  very  sad,'*  she  said  to  him,  as  they  went  along  the 
corridor ;  "  and  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  change,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
it,  and  that  our  pleasant  little  relations  are  to  be  at  an  end." 

"  O,  no  !  I  hope  not.  It  is  very  hard*  Everything  was  going  on 
so  nicely." 

"  O,  yes,*'  she  said  ;  "  it  won't  do  now\  Somehow  it  seems  we 
have  all  lost  the  old  spirit :  there  is  a  sort  of  restraint  come  on  us/* 

"  O,  it  is  such  nonsense  and  folly.  Ever)'thing  turned  into  a  fuss, 
and  to  be  made  ridiculous,  too,  in  this  way.  You  heard  Lord 
Bindley — *  fetched  away,*  indeed  !  *' 

^  Yes  ;  I  felt  for  you.  It  is  foolish,  magnifying  things  into  undue 
importance*  A  little  song,  too  !  I  am  sure  it  has  lessened  all  your 
confidence,  and  that  you  will  fail  before  the  audience,  as  you  did  the 
other  night,** 

**  Exactly — exactly  what  I  feeL  It  has  taken  away  the  pleasant 
spirit  1  had.     I  declare,  I  am  quite  put  out" 

**Yes,  1  felt  for  you,"  she  repeated,  slowly.     *' And  you  know^ 

Hit  is,  I  would  wish  you  to  think— that  I  am  your  friend,  and  take 

^R  interest  in  you.     I  did  not  know  you  before  this  visit.     I  own  I 

mistook  you.     I  now  see  that  you  have  real  gifts,  real  talent ;  and  I 
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think  it  is  a  pity  thut  you  should  not  use  them  for  the  ^miiiserotiit  of 
your  friends.** 

The  Beauty  coloured  ;  it  wais  long  since  he  had  been  spoken  tu  lu 
words  of  such  genuine  compliment. 

*•  O,  I  ani  so  glad  you  think  that>  and  I  feel  your  kindncsa  so 
much." 

"  Not  at  all — and  for  that  reason  I  should  feel  for  you  if  you  wck 
humiliated  before  people.     It  is  unnecessary.     Where  is  the  use  of 
it  ?  "  she  went  on,  warmly.    "  My  husband,  Colonel  Labouchere,  ws 
the  most  generous  and  upright  of  men^ — though  I  felt  that  I  had 
more  cleverness,  as  it  was  called,  and  could  have  commanded  him, 
still  I  had  such  a  pride  and  respect  for  him,  that  I  could  only  think  of 
making  him  respected  by  every  one  else.     I  could  not  think  tliai 
levelling   him>   or   making  him    cheap   before   people,    was  n'lsirig 
myself.     The  more  I  looked  up  to  him,  and  made  otliers  look  up  to 
him,  the  more  I  was  adding  to  my  own  prtsH^    Tliis  is  Ihe  sensible 
view,  and  the  only  affectionate  view." 

He  was  about  to  answer,  when  they  heard  a  voice  at  the  door. 


CHAPTER    X. 


A   SKIRMISH. 

**  O,  THERE  you  are,  Beauty  dear  !     I  want  to  speak  to  yoxC^ 

Mrs.  Labouchere  looked  round  from  the  prano,  and  laughed. 
**  That  is  a  female  name.     I  declare  I  was  near  answering  to  it** 

**  It  is  absurd  I  "  he  said,  angrily ;  "  calling  a  man  such  ridictilous 
names,     WTiat  is  it,  now?     I  am  practising." 

**  Never  mind  ;  I  have  something  more  important  than  the  singing. 
Come,  dear,  don*t  keep  me,  please." 
•    The  Beauty  could  not  resist,  and  moveu  tuwards  the  door. 

•*  Charming,  charming  1 "  said  Mrs.  Labouchere  ;  ^^tk^re  is  docility, 
thct^  is  obedience.     You  should  publish  your  receipt,  Mrs,  Talbot," 

The  Beauty  stopped,  irresolute  and  pettish.  "  Obedience,  indeed  I 
it  is  ridiculous.  Then  what  is  thought  of  it  by  other  people — reaUy 
making  me  so  ridiculous.     Just  let  me  finish,  and  do  go  away*'* 

Mrs,  Talbot  came  forward  steadily,  put  her  arm  in  liis;,  sectircd 
him,  and  looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  most  coquettish  air,  said, 

**0,  you  will  come  with  me,  I  know,  dear.  Really,  something 
important,  letters  to  show  you.     Come  I  '* 

This  bait  attracted  him,  and  he  went  ^\K  Vv«. 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment,  IAts.  \^\>Q^t\v^xe;^  V^  ^\^. 


Will  He  Escape  ? 

Along  fE^eomdor  Mrs.  Talbot  said  not  a  word     Once  in  her 
loHTi  room,  she  closed  the  door  sharply,  left  him  standing  and  drawing 
[back  to  the  window ;  gazed  at  him  with  a  steady  look  of  scorn,  that 
made  him  quail 

*•  This  is  what  you  are  about  I  "  she  said,  with  contempt.  "  O,  you 
chUd !  Once  away  from  your  mamma  and  nurses,  these  are  the 
follies  you  go  after !  ** 

**  No  follies,"  he  said,  heatedly.  **  Just  what  other  men  da  It's 
getting  too  bad ;  I'm  not  a  child,  and  won't  be," 

**  There,  dear.  What  sensible  man  ever  bad  to  protest  that  he 
was  not  a  child  ?  But  I  see  I  have  just  come  in  time  to  save  you 
fmm  more  follies.  Your  poor  head  is  turned,  I  believe,  with  this 
little  song  of  yours.  Do  behave  properly.  Think  of  any  married 
man  you  know,  lliey  consider  they  have  retired.  What  do  they 
care  for  a  little  foolish  applause  ?  W'hy,  one  would  think  from  your 
writing,  you  had  made  a  successful  speech  in  parliament."  —  Alas, 
Mr&  Talbot  1 — "  But  I  would  advise  you  to  reflect  whether  you  will 
not  make  some  failure  very  mortifying  to  us  alt.  You  know,  Lord 
Bindley  would  never  forgive  us,  to  say  nothing  of  the  criticism  and 
the  ridicule.'* 

The  Beauty  glowed  and  fumed.  "  Yes,  and  whose  fault  is  it  ?  I 
sang  beautifully  the  other  night,  and  every  one  was  delighted,  and 
enchanted,  until  you  came  after  me — to  fetch  me  to  school — as 
Ihey  say^ ** 

-^Wliosay?" 

"  They  all  say  it ;  I  might  as  well  be  a  little  child.  How  can  I 
suig? — it  has  made  rac  all  nervous  and  uncertain,  and  you  know  the 
'least  thing  that  way  affects  it  And  I  can  see  that  you  have  been 
going  on  to  Lord  Bindley,  too,  for  his  manner  is  quite  changed  to 
me.  And  I  tell  you  what,"  said  the  Beauty,  with  the  tone  and 
manner  of  a  child  that  was  smashing  its  toys  to  spite  its  parents. 
"  IHl  just  throw  the  whole  thing  up.     There  !  I  will." 

"Tliat  would  be  foolish,  dear;  but  anything  is  better  than  a 
fiasia " 

**0,  it  is  very  fine  talking,**  went  on  the  Beauty,  glowing  with] 
excitement ;  **  it  is  very  well  I  am  putting  up  with  too  much,  and| 
they  adi  say  it's  becoming  ridiculous,  and  it  mustn't  go  on." 

**  Mtistn't  go  on  1    Well,  sing  with  all  my  heart,  and  we  shall  see,*| 

"Yes,  I  know  you  would  like  to  see,  I'm  not  quite  a  Russiaf 
what-dYe-call  it,  under  your  thumb,  as  Mrs.  Labouchere  said." 

**0,  she  said  that,  did  she?     I  am  sure,  deai,\l^^'3^'«^^^^ 
s^aiimentJ* 
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"  No,  I  know  you  don't  like  her/*  be  went  on,  spitefully  loTiging  «<> 
revenge  himself  somehow*  **  There  are  reasons  for  that— she  s  ^ 
cle>'er  woman.  She  knows  another  reason  for  your  coming  hcr« 
though  one  would  think  you  had  enough  of  that.** 

The  fine  lady's  Chalon  cheek  coloured-     She  felt  that  she  mast 
strike  with  vigour,  and  she  knew  his  nature  well  enough.     It  was 
going  to  a  cupboard  for  a  birch, 

"  Don*t  speak  to  me  in  that  way,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  si* 
"  and  above  all,  don't  forget  your  invariably  gentlemanly  mann 
You  are  whining  like  a  child.     You,  a  married  man  with  a  grown- 
daughter,  and  your  head  overset  on  account  of  your  little  song  !  Wh; 
if  you  had  been  in  parliament  and  made  a  brilliant  speech,  like  Mr. 
Homer,  or  carried  a  case  at  the  bar — but  instead,  you  have  sung 
little  ballad  before  a  few  villagers  !  And  this  emboldens  you  to  in 
me.     Stay  on  here  as  long  as  you  please — sing  until  you  lire  th- 
out     I  shall  certainly  wait,  as  I  intended,  to  hear  the  result." 

**  I  shan't  sing  a  note  of  it     You've  settled  that     Not  a  note, 
was  to  die  for  it !     If  I  did,  you  wouUl  make  me  break  down/' 

**  Do  just  as  you  like,  dear.  I  only  think  of  yourself ;  I  can  s* 
even  the  men  here  are  amused,  and  have  their  joke  about  th*^-  ne 
tenor/' 

Foolish  woman  !     The  weak  mind  of  the  Beauty  treasured  up  a 

ese  words  ;   they  seared  his  very  heart.     He  knew  there  was  truth 

them  ;  but  he  could  not  forget  the  mortification.    A  hundred  U 
womanish  projects  of  revenge  entered  his  brain — a  longing  to  mo 
her  in  some  way.     The  other  hints  of  Mrs.  Labouchere  seemed 
to  gain  confirmation.     This  was  mere  *'  treatment  of  him  as  a  child. 
Long  after,  when  certain  events  had  taken  place,  which  added  m. 
a  line  to  the  delicate  Chalon  face — lines  that  defied  all  the  smool 
trowellings  of  art — when  she  was  thinking  herself  the  most  wretcb 
creature  on  the  (ace  of  the  earth,  she  ought  to  have  turned  her  eyi 
backward  to  this  day,  and  to  that  poor  and  unfruitful  triumph  over 
him. 

He  left  the  room.  Then  her  face  fell  *'  I  must  get  him  aw; 
from  this  at  once.  He  quoted  some  of  that  low  woman's  specchi 
The  mean  artful  creature  she  is,  she  has  not  forgotten  the  way  i 
which  1  set  her  down.  No  wonder ;  for  I  do  hate  her ;  and,  \i 
could  send  him  away,  would  like  nothing  more  than  to  stay  on  h 
and  trample  on  her  every  day  and  every  hour.'* 

She  could  do  that,  however.     Mr.  Hardman  was  still  there,  but 
going  away  on  the  morrow,  having  at  last  found   the  unwelco 
truth  forced  upon  him  that  he  >\as  ivoi  \o\>e  qI  thot  t.^5«\\«sv$.   X^ 
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he  thought  he  saw  a  glimpse  of  sunshine-  The  great  ladies  were 
talking  eagerly  together  at  lunch  over  a  plan  they  were  planning. 
"  Louisa  Mary "  the  Countess,  meagre  and  stingy  for  all  her  rank, 
was  engaged  in  some  bazaar — their  share  of  which  was  to  be  carried 
out  on  the  most  thrifty  principles,  invoh'ing,  also,  predatory  calls 
upon  their  neighbours. 

It  was  to  be  down  at  Seaman — a  charity  for  a  certain  orphanage, 
into  which  a  deal  of  worsted  and  anti-macassars  entered,  the  ladies 
Mariner  doing  a  vast  deal  of  captaincy  over  the  unhappy  little 
orphans  before  visitors,  making  them  redound  to  their  own  honour 
and  glory.  The  countess  introduced  this  subject  as  a  sort  of  great 
public  dut}^,  and  made  a  kind  of  charity  sermon,  dwelling  on  the 
meritoriousness  of  the  good  object.  It  was  duly  enlarged  on»  as  if  it 
was  some  political  measure  j  and  the  august  lady  described  her 
hopes  and  chances, 

Mrs.  Talbot  seemed  to  have  entered  into  it  already  with  spirit,  and 
was  engaged  for  contributions,  co-operation,  &c.  The  other  guests 
listened,  awed,  as  these  plans  were  shadowed  forth  ;  and  I.ord  Robert 
volunteered  to  be  auctioneer  at  the  close  of  the  performance,  and 
knock  down  all  the  lots  to  the  highest  bidder  of  the  young  ladies. 

Mn  Hardman  had  been  listening  restlessly^  his  cold,  hard  face 
iightijig  up  with  eager  look.    At  last  he  cleared  his  throat, — 

'*  I  think,  my  lady,"  he  said,  after  lunch  was  over,  "  we  should 
all  be  glad  to  give  some  help  to  such  a  good  work.  There's  my 
daughter,  Mrs.  Labouchere,  had  these  sort  of  things  out  at  Malta," 

Lady  Seaman,  who  had  ** scarcely  spoken  three  words  to  tlie  man'* 
since  she  was  in  the  house,  was  turning  on  him  with  a  scarcely  polite 
stare,  when  Mrs,  Talbot,  his  **  old  friend,"  inteq:»osed. 

**  How  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Hardman  ? "  Mrs.  Labouchere  was 
watching  warily,  and  was  at  hand 

"  He  means  the  general  principle  of  charity,  which  nobody  can 
dispute.  You  remember,  papa,  the  picture  you  offered  to  Mr, 
Talbot?'* 

**  I  mean,'*  said  her  father,  in  a  loud  voice,  '*  that  her  ladyship 
might  be  very  glad  to  have  a  person  like  Mrs.  labouchere,  who 
understands  these  matters,  to  help  her.  We  could  guarantee  as 
handsome  a  table  as  could  be  seen  in  the  place ;  and,  as  far  as  a 
large  subscription  goes,  a  cheque  on  my  bankers  — — *' 

**  It  is  very  good  of  Mr*  Hardman   to  offer  Mrs.  Labouchere's 
sen*iccs/'  said  Mrs,  Talbot,  with  an  exquisite  expression  of  malice ; 
"  but  I  fear  Lady  Seaman  seems  to  have  made  her  air^Tv^^m^^^Xs**' 
^M/  father  mistakes,"  said  Mrs,  Labouchere^  ^axroX^  \  ''  \  ^^xiSv^' 
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not  hold  a  table  for  anything.     Pray  understaod,  it  is  not  I  who 
wish  it." 

**  We  arc  obliged  to  keep  it  to  our  own  set,**  said  Lady  Seaman, 
haughtily.  "  We  have  had  offers  of  money,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  if 
we  chose  to  take  them  ;  but  it  could  not  be  done.*' 

"Hardly,  I  think/*  said  Mrs.  Talbot  This  was  very  sweet 
revenge.  Though  the  great  ladies  thought  a  little  wistfully  of  Mr. 
Hardman*s  guineas  thus  lost  to  them, 

*'  Of  course  the  bazaar  is  for  all-comers,  and  any  one  with 
charitable  intentions  can  walk  in  and  lay  out  what  they  please^  and 
thus  help  a  most  deserving  chanty.  But  the  orgaBixation  mtm  be 
kept  to  one  set," 

The  almost  insolence  of  this  speech,  which  was  spoken  to  Mrs. 
Labouchere,  whose  check  became  pale,  Mr.  Hardman  felt  indistinctly. 
There  was  something  like  a  hint  administered  to  him.  But  he  went 
on  in  his  floundering  way, 

**  I  am  sure,  Lady  Seaman,  I  should  be  delighted  to  give  my  mite 
to  such  a  good  institution,  as  Mrs.  Talbot  says,  and  if  a  cheque  on 
my  bankers -^ 

'*  Papa  1 "  broke  in  Mrs.  Labouchere,  in  a  deep  tone  of  scona. 
**  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  be  offering  this  assistance  where  you  sec 
it  is  not  desired*  Surely,  it  is  said,  as  plain  as  words  can  say  it,  that 
your  aid  is  not  wanted.  Mine  need  not  have  been  decUned,  as  it 
was  never  offered/* 

**  O,  I'm  sure  not,'*  said  Lady  Seaman.  *'  You  would  see  how 
difficult  it  must  be.  All  sorts  of  people  have  been  asking  us,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  refuse.*' 

"  I  repeat,  Lady  Seaman,  you  may  have  reftised  me,  but  I  never 
^sought  the  honour  of  assisting  in  your  bazaar.*' 

"  But  /  did,-'  said  her  father,  pompously  drawing  himself  up  to 
resent  this  repudiation ;  *'  for  you.  I  like  to  see  these  sort  of  things 
supported.     And  if  Lady  Seaman  had  allowed  you ^ 

**  This  is  intolerable,"  said  his  daughter,  half  turning  round  to  leave 
the  room.     **  Do  leave  the  matter  as  it  is." 

It  was  exquisite  for  the  other  ladies  to  see  the  victim  writhing  in 
this  fashion  on  the  hook.  Mrs,  Talbot  smiled  over  at  her  august 
acquaintance.  She  seemed,  to  herself,  to  have  obtained  a  handsome 
indemnity  for  all  she  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  her  enemy*  Yet 
she  was  only  laying  up  accumulated  injuries,  for  -'  '  surely  pay 

a  heavy  reckoning.     These  little  vindictive  pui  .  were  but 

shortlived  pitiful  triumphs.    What  M<y  would  be  met  by,  would  be 
hT  more  deadly  and  lasting.    1£vcsi  a.s  ^\ie  ot:^^^^,  wK»fc  ^  ixi^^^fi^tK^acau 


Escape  ? 

I  check,  for  at  that  moment  the  Beauty  entering,  Mrs.  Labouchere 
said  suddenly: — 

**  But  here  would  be  a  useful  friend.  Mn  Talbot  would  go  about 
the  rooms  bringing  recruits,  helping  the  young  ladies  to  sell  \  or,  best 
of  aU,  he  would  sing  for  the  charity/' 

'^  A  charming  idea  ;  would  you  help  us,  Mr.  Talbot  ?  They  often 
get  up  music  at  these  things.*' 

*'  Or  he  might  be  an  auctioneer,  and  sell  off  the  things,  Mr.  Talbot 
is  such  a  public  man  now ** 

The  Beauty  was  still  in  **  the  sulks,"  and  much  aggrieved.  He 
had  a  little  of  the  French  malice  about  him,  and  saw  very  plainly 
there  was  an  opportunity  here  for  mischief,  and  with  much  cordiality 
said  he  would  be  delighled.     *•  When  was  their  bazaar  ?  " 

"  Next  month.'* 

Mrs.  Labouchere  cried,  '*  O  he  could  manage  to  go  then."  They 
were  so  sorry  they  could  not  offer  him  a  room, 

'^  But  that  was  no  matter/'  he  said,  "  There  was  Bagshaw  close 
by,  who  would  put  him  up.'' 

**  You  see,  there  is  quite  a  run  on  you,  Mr.  Talbot,"  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere went  on;  "every  one  \vishes  to  make  an  engagement  with  you. 
By-and-by  the  demands  will  come  from  London  and  all  parts  of  the 
pro^nnces.     All !  in  London  you  would  be  appraiakd /'* 

The  Beauty  almost  blushed.  This  was  all  very  sweet  *'  I  should 
like  to  contribute  my  humble  quota,  if  it  amuses :  but  whatever 
honour  comes,  I  owe  to  you,  Mrs,  Labouchere." 

Again  Mrs.  Talbot  felt  some  moves  in  the  little  game  had  gone 
against  her,  though  it  was  only  a  pawn  or  two.  She  had  not  yet  put 
out  her  strength  ;  tliough  with  a  sort  of  nervousness  she  felt  that  the 
r  time  might  soon  come  when  she  must  fight  with  every  weapon.  Every 
tour  she  was  seeing  that  this  woman  was  not  to  be  despised^  and 
might  have  a  depth  of  power  in  reserve,  which  she  dared  to  think  of. 
This,  after  all,  was  but  the  stinging  of  the  gad*fly,  and  would  be  but 
for  a  short  time,  as  Mr,  Hardman  had  announced  she  was  to  live  for 
the  future  in  Paris,  **  and  she  hated  England.' 

During  the  rest  of  their  visit  tlie  Beauty, — still  under  a  sense  of  I 
wrong, — indulged   himself  in  many   petty  acts   of  indemnity,   allT 
which  Mrs,  Talbot   bore  with  a  smiling  calm,  as  she  would   the 
pettishness  of  a  boy.     On  the  night  before  he  had  been  out  late  iij 
the  garden,  and  came  in  with  something  like  a  beginning  of  a  cold 
and  she  said,  **  You  should  have  takai  care,  dear,  if  you  do  mean 
sing- 


'Yes,  I  knew  Fd  be  unfoitunate,  and  have  somet\im^  VQi*\Tw\.<i\| 
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Ever)'thing  spoiled ;  and  here  am  I  worried  and  bothered,  and  wc 
were  all  going  on  so  nicely "' 

**  Until  I  came?  But  /did  not  give  you  the  cold,  did  1  ?  I  would 
do  something  for  it— a  mustard  plaster,  or,  your  feel  in  water— — *' 

"  Yes,  as  if  I  was  a  child/*— it  was  wonderful  how  that  little  bit  of 
iron  had  entered  into  his  soul !  "to  be  put  to  bed  with  gniel  and 
flannels,  and  have  them  all  laughing  at  me,'* 

**  Well,  you  must  do  one  thing  or  the  other,  dear.     Sing  or  not 
sing.     Livy  and    1    are   dying  with   curiosity,   after   the   rapturous 
accounts  you  uTOte  us.     Though  I  hear  that  envious  music-master, 
Jackson,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  is  not  so  cordial  in  his  app^ 
and  sa)^  you  should  get  lessons  before  coming  out  before  the  piU  .. 

Foolish  Mrs.  Talbot !  again  must  the  chorus  of  the  drama  call  out. 
Every  one  of  these  little  pin  thrusts  will  be  registered  against  you  by 
that  childish  mind,  and  possibly  be  revenged.     He  was  si>ee<Aless, 
hand  turned  away,  then  went  to  seek  his  friend  and  counseller. 

The  night  came  round,  the  concert  hall  was  crowded  again.  The 
rustics  this  time  had  to  be  "driven,"  much  as  his  lordship's  Irish 
tenants  were  at  an  election.  The  old  programme  was  gone  through ; 
the  sisters  warbled  and  thrilled  their  "Cam  hame  wi*  the  Kye,** 
which  they  nodded  and  wagged  and  spoke,  and  even  danced — every- 
tiling  but  sang.  The  elder  had  a  red  plaid  scarf,  crosswise  ;  the 
younger  a  green  one,  to  add  to  the  dramatic  eflfect,  and  both  had  one 
ami  a-kimbo,  like  r^ai  Scotch  lassies,  defiant,  coquettish,  enticing  ;  in 
fact  so  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm,  that  had  the  Theatre  Royal 
Drury  been  **  convenient  '*  and  the  manager  suggested  stepping  on 
those  boards  for  a  repetition  of  the  i>erformancc,  they  would  have 
gone  on  without  hesitation.  It  must  be  said  it  was  the  performance 
that  most  delighted  the  rustics,  who  were  charmed  with  its  abafuhtu 
Mr.  Jackson,  however,  wore  a  smile  of  good-humoured  contempt,  as 
he  strummed  the  few  ex  offkh  chords,  as  he  called  them, 

**  Hardly  singing/'  he  said,  later.  "  That  *  Scotch  thirds '  business 
was  the  regular  thing  for  sisters.  Papa  likes  it  after  dinner*  Costa,** 
he  added,  as  if  a  bosom  intimate  of  that  eminent  conductor,  "would 
give  a  hundred  pounds  to  hear  that."  A  donation  which  might  be 
^^^Laccepted  as  a  compliment,  or  the  reverse. 
^^W     They  were  looking  fonvard  with  some  interest  to  the  reappearance 

■  of  the  Beauty ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  his  Adonis4ike  air,  his  sweet 
V  and  conscious  modesty,  which  was  mere  pride,  lent  a  sort  of 
I  piquancy  and  amusement  The  gentlemen  visitors  looked  at  each 
H        oihti  with  a  quiet  enjoyment  as  he  caitvt  toilKm  all  his  primo  fenort 

■  glory.     For  he  had  battled  m\h  l\\^  co\d,  ^xv^  ^*^\i^Ttim%^Trf3^^ 


much  to  delight  the  crowd  as  to  put  down  those  two  ladies  who  were 
waiting  to  hear  him,  and  who  really  seemed  to  him  like  enemtes,  or 
persons  to  whom  he  had  a  spite.  He,  most  unreasonably,  laid  to  this 
account  a  fresh  mortification  that  he  had  received,  namely,  an  abnipt 
summons  from  that  new-bom  eminent  connoisseur,  Lord  Bindley. 

**  Come,  Talbot,  I  want  to  hear  these  two  songs  of  yours  together. 
We  can't  run  any  risks,  you  know.  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  new 
one — at  least,  Jackson  doesn't  seem  to  think  it  safe." 

Thus  put  on  his  trial,  he  had  to  give  them  in  a  rather  uncertain 
and  faltering  way.  Mr.  Mendelssohn  Jackson  did  not  certainly  aid 
in  his  department  of  the  venture, — spelling  it  out  with  a  curious  air, 
as  if  it  were  some  Japanese  system  of  notation, 

**  Seems  strained  and  irregular.  Ah  !  we  must  have  the  a,  b,  c  in 
these  things.  You  should  go  to  a  grinder,  and  pick  up  a  litde  bar 
mooy.     I  don't  know  ;  we  seem  getting  into  the  jungle  here/' 

Much  alarmed  at  these  forebodings,  Lord  Bindley  said  decisively, — 

**  I  beg»  Talbot,  you  \*ill  run  no  risk ;  and  I  must  request  you  wUI 
sing  your  first  song.'* 

He  was  out  now  before  the  audience.  He  saw  the  faces  ranged 
below,  and  saw  his  wife's  close  to  him.  How  he  would  confound  her 
suspicions  and  doubts.  Yes ;  Mrs.  Labouchere  was  right.  It  was 
only  at  home  that  a  man  was  never  appreciated.  He  had  a  note  in 
resen-e  at  the  end  of  each  verse — a  '*high  a" — which  he  had  kept  in 
ambush,  which  he  would  bring  out  at  the  close,  make  the  welkin 
ring — that  is,  the  beams  in  the  ceilingi — ^and  cause  them  all  to  look 
at  each  other  with  wonder  and  amazement.  Not  even  Mendelssohn 
Jackson  knew  of  it  From  that  envious  practitioner  should  be  wrung 
unextorted  praise.  Only  to  Mrs.  Labouchere,  just  as  he  went  on, 
had  he  confided  what  he  had  in  store.  T/uj/  he  could  not  resist 
**  They  will  see  what  is  in  me  !* 'he  said,  triumphantly. 

He  went   through   his   first  tines   rather  doubtfully,    for   he   felt 

nervous,  and,  widi  all  his  preparation,  rather  hoarse.    But  energy  and 

purpose  have  done  greater  wonders.     He  was  warming  to  the  work  ; 

he  was  at  the  last  line  ;    he  was  entering  on  the  "last  and  lingering 

smUe.*'  He  was  lifting  himself  slowly,  gathering  himself  for  the  effort — 
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One  b&t     and      ling'rSng 


*inilc» 


'"Txen,  alas  1  just  as  with  a  desperate  effort  he  Kolsled  V\vkv%^\C  w^  ^\\ 
^^ifaul  A,  it  gave  ivaj  under  him  like  some  ita\V  \^\\v — ^\V  sc^tc^^^'. 
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in  short,  a  strange,  unearthly  sound,  somelhiDg  "  like  the  cwxw  of  a 
cock,"  as  ooe  of  his  enemtes  remarked,  filled  the  hall.  Worse  sdU, 
a  sort  of  titter  fluttered  over  the  seats ;  every  one  looked  at  each 
other  and  smiled  ;  the  gentlemen,  standing  together,  laughed.  The 
Beauty  had  broken  down !  How  he  got  througli  the  next  verse  he 
knew  not.  He  heard  Mendelssohn  Jackson  ostentatiously  advising 
him— pK>inting  to  the  notes  with  one  hand,  while  he  played  with  the 
other — ** Stick  to  your  text;  I'll  play  it  with  you,"  And  the  "wretdi** 
noisily  pounded  out  the  air  during  the  whole  of  the  next  verse,  looking 
up  in  his  face^  to  show  that  he  was  guiding  and  keeping  him  froni 
going  astray*  The  voice  of  the  Beauty  grew  fainter  and  £ainter.  He 
would  have  given  tlie  world  to  have  fled  away,  and  hid  his  head  in 
the  earth.  At  the  end  Mendelssohn  Jackson  crashed  down  some 
hasty  chords  and  closed  the  unhappy  perfonnance.  The  Beauty 
retired  hurriedly  to  scarcely  a  hand — a  good-natured  few  applaud- 
ing— and  Lord  Bindley  saying,  almost  angrily,  "  Really,  he  ought  to 
have  known.  Spoiled  my  whole  concert*"  A  coarse^  funny  man 
even  called  out  from  the  back,  **  Encore  1 " — then  dipped  his  head 
down  to  escape  observation.  This  produced  a  laugh :  a  crowd  wQl 
laugh  at  anything. 

The  jests  of  the  men  became  unendurable^  so  coarse  and  rude, 
**  Gye  won*t  engage  you  now,  when  he  hears  this :  give  him  ever  so 
many  lingering  smiles,  ha  1  ha !  "  Another  said,  "  Vd.  have  b^n 
content  with  my  crown  of  laurel ;  I  would^  indeed  1"  While  some  one 
said,  before  Mrs,  Talbot,  and  the  circle,  '*  Mrs.  Talbot's  advice  was 
wise  enough,  and  I  would  have  taken  iL  I  hearvl  her  say,  that  you 
ought  to  be  content  with  your  gloiy." 

*^  He  will  be  wiser  another  time,"  she  said,  smiling. 

Mrs.  Labouchere  ^\^as  at  liand ;  they  were  just  going  up  to  bed. 
**  That  would  be  an  unsafe  rule,'*  she  said.  **  We  never  hear  of  a 
successful  amateur  contented  with  one  performance.  No,  he  Jtries 
again.  The  world  would,  otherwise,  stand  stilL  There  would  be  no 
success.     There  is  my  moral,  my  advice.*' 

Some  of  the  more  sharp-witted  had  begun  to  perceive  this  sort  of 
hostility  between  the  ladies,  and  were  watching  with  interesL  Mrs. 
Talbot's  eyes  began  to  glitter.  "  Good  advice  is  thrown  away  on 
him,'^ 

"Not  nunci  I  know,  Mr.  Talbot  has  consulted  me  so  much 
lately,  Now,  what  I  say  is — and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  supported — Mr* 
Talbot  has  made  a  great  success.  He  was  nervous  to-night,  and  there 
was  a  reason  for  that.  You  should  go  on  and  not  be  discouraged. 
Go  to  London,  put  y ourscU  undei  som^  i^moM%  \aasx«  ^V^  N«^\(r»% 
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out  your  voice.  Go  about  to  parties,  and  see  the  world,  and  not  be 
buried  in  that  dismal  quarter  of  the  country,  where  both  our  houses 
are.  Life  is  very  sweet,  and,  alas,  as  short  as  it  is  sweet.  There  is  the 
good  woman's  charm,  and  1  make  him  a  present  of  it/* 

It  had  effect  on  the  crowd,  who  went  with  her,  and  applauded. 
The  Beauty,  more  rebellious  than  ever,  vows  it  most  sensible;  his 
wife  can  only  act  scorn  and  indifference.  She  longed  for  her 
wretched  visit  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the  more  wretched  woman  to  be 
expatriated  to  France.  Only  a  few  hours  more,  and  she  would  be 
away,  out  of  it 

It  seemed,  certainly,  as  though  she  had  been  worsted  in  this  little 
series  of  encounters.  She  dared  not  own  it  to  herself;  but  she  had. 
Tk€  Bmuiy  knau  it^  Aw,  as  she  saw  in  his  malevolent  eye  ;  but  she 
said  not  a  word.  Alas,  as  with  the  ingenious  monkey  who  goes 
iQUod  in  the  circus,  if  the  training  be  suspended  but  for  a  day,  it  is 
all  blank,  and  has  to  be  recommenced ;  so  she  saw  that  much  hard 
toil  was  in  store  for  her,  and  for  her  alone. 

The  morning  came.  The  guests  gather  to  see  guests  go  away. 
The  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  trunks  were  coming  dowTi,  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Talbot  were  going  away. 

"  So  much  obliged  to  you,  Talbot,"  says  the  host ;  **  mind  we  see 
you  here  again  soon.'' 

The  ladies  were  shaking  hands,  and  Mrs.  Talbot  and  her  enemy 
went  through  the  same  ceremony,  Mr.  Hardman  stood  by,  **  We 
shall  soon  meet  again,  ma'am.  We  are  neighbours,  and  as  my 
^ughter  and  Talbot  seem  sudi  finn  allies  in  the  singing  way,  I 
mean  to  get  up  a  great  deal  of  mu$ic '* 

K  restless  trouble  and  curiosity  made  her  hazard  the  answer,  **  O, 
•when  she  comes  back  from  France  ?  " 

**0,  we  have  changed  all  that,'*  said  Mrs.  I^bouchere,  with  a 
smile.  **  I  am  going  to  be  fihal,  and  alimiys  (0  live  wiih  my  father  at 
Th€  Tow^s^    Bon  voyage  I  *' 
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'  During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hardman  from  The  Tawcrs,  a  n« 
family  had  arrived  in  the  district  A  rather  decayed  road-side 
had  been  taken  by  them,  which  had  been  long  unlet,  and  it 
presently  knoivn  that  a  no  less  distinguished  person  than 
Shipley  and  her  daughter  were  living  there.  Lady  Shipley  was  the 
Dowager  Lady  Shipley,  her  daughter  was  Miss  Honoria ;  to  speak 
the  whole  truth  about  them  in  a  single  sentence,  they  were  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  pair  of  marauders,  who,  like  Mr.  Carlyle's 
parson,  had  scoured  the  country  seeking  for  **  horse  meat  and  man 
meat;"  in  short,  had  settled  down  in  fat  and  flourishing  districts, 
which  they  had  pillaged  socially  far  and  near,  left  waste,  and  then 
moved  on  lo  another.  They  were  genteel,  poor,  and  clever,  a  coi 
bination  of  attributes  which  really  amounted  to  wealth,  or,  at 
comfort  Her  son,  the  present  Sir  Thomas,  was  married^  and 
not  particularly  fond  of  his  mother  or  sister,  who  had  about  f< 
hundred  a-year  to  live  on,  eked  out  by  the  contributions*  in  h 
of  their  friends  and  neighbours.  Lady  Shipley,  it  was  known,  woi 
accept  articles,  of  dress  and  clothing  for  her  Honoria,  in  a  pleasant, 
sensible  way  that  took  the  thing  quite  out  of  the  character  of 
was  eleemosynary, 

**  Here,  Mony,"  so  she  called  her  daughter,  **  don*t  be  a  fool ; 
won't  gel  a  dress  like  that  to  suit  you,  if  you  were  to  go  round  all 
shops.*'     Or : 

**  My  dear  Mrs. ,  Mony  is  very  much  obUged  to  you,  and  has 

no  foolish  stuck  up  notions  about  her,  I  can  assure  you.  She  is  too 
well  bom  and  well  connected  to  run  any  chance  of  being  misunder- 
stood, and  it  will  help  lo  keep  down  her  pride  a  little,*' 

The  same  lady  would  invite  herself  to  dinner — to  your  **  little 
of  mutton/*  which  was  just  what  she  liked,  she  said,  and  in   tl: 
fashion  had  a  most  comfortable  and  enjoyable  life.     She  kept  a  w 
eye  out  for  the  sort  of  people  whom  she  knew  would  ser\'e  In 
purpose  ;  and  when  people  were  inveighing  against  rich  and  \-ulgi 
people,  her  elderly  ears  quivered  like  a  dog's  when  he  hears  his 
uastcr  approaching. 
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It  was  thus  when  the  term  of  her  cheap  mansion  was  expiring  that 
she  heard  Mr.  Hardman  described,  and  his  style  of  manner  and  of 
living ;  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  he  was  just  the  sort  of  person  to 
be  near,  to  know,  Le,^  to  prey  on.  "  These  people,  Mony,  dear,*'  she 
said  to  her  daughter,  **  will  be  worth  a  hundred  a  year  to  us,"  She 
had  mapped  it  all  out :  a  fortnight's  visiting  every  two  months,  a 
dinner  at  least  every  fortnight,  with  other  perquisites  ;  and  a  pleasant 
gentlemaji  giving  an  agreeable  description  of  the  *' duke's  coach- 
man," and  the  way  that  menial  was  introduced  on  all  occasions, 
the  lady,  instead  of  joining  in  the  laughter,  resolved  that  she  should 
be  driven  many  a  time  by  a  person  of  such  august  antecedents. 

The  old  villa  was  procured,  **  a  dead  bargain,"  and  some  old  furni- 
ture, which  went  about  with  her,  was  transferred  to  it. 

Mr.  Hardman  had  taken  her  precisely  as  she  had  hoped ;  had 
searched  his  heraldic  red  and  blue  books,  and  had  noted  with  surprise 
and  delight  where  her  exceeding  strength  lay ;  was  confounded  at 
the  noble  connections,  cousinships,  &c.,  which  spread  out  from  her 
in  ail  directions  like  the  rays  of  a  star-fish.  She  was  exactly  what  he 
wished  \  and  he  had  an  instinct  that  she  would  graciously  lend  her- 
self to  his  humour  in  a  very  different  fashion  from  those  **  stuck-up  '' 
Talbots.  The  great  coach  and  its  still  greater  coachman  had  already 
taken  him  there,  from  the  windows  of  which  cards  had  duly  been 
handed  to  a  mouldy  old  man-serv^ant,  whom  Mr.  Hardman  regarded 
^th  exceeding  reverence  as  an  aristocratic  retainer.  The  visit  had 
been  returned.  Lady  Shipley  had  gone  in  ;  had  sat  a  long  time,  and 
w  delighted  him  by  her  easy  manners,  her  wish  to  please,  and  to  be 
Pleased  by  him.  "You  have  everj^thing  charming  about  you,  Mr, 
"ardman  ;  such  taste,  such  magnificence  !  I  warn  you^  you  will  have 
®«  coming  here  very  often.  It  reminds  me  of  Rams — my  cousin 
^^*iiisgate*s  place/* 

**  I  know ;  Lord  Ramsgate.  Indeed  1  Ton  my  word  !  Then,  I 
'^^^t^e  you  will  come  very  often.  Lady  Shipley.  I  hope  to  see  you 
^^never  you  find  it  convenient  to  yourself," 

**  And  the  pictures,  and  your  flowers !   I  doat  on  both  ;  I  could  live 

'^^  die  among  pictures  and  flowers,    ^tony,  dear,  you  know  that- '* 

**You  like  flowers?  Here  !  I  say.  Send  for  the  gardener,  and  let 
^*^  follow  us.  I  have  got  the  finest  gardener  in  the  whole  shire, 
^ird  Loveland  tried  to  get  him  from  me;  but  his  lordship  could  not 
**iveniently  manage  the  wages  the  man  asked,  and  is  well  worth. 
^::>w,  Lady  Shipley,  I  request  you  will  point  out  what  you  like,  and 
shall  be  cut  and  sent  over  to  you.  Fruit — caie  ioi  IraVtjViaA'^i 
Ripley?** 

Vol.  /K,  N.  5.  iS/cv  ^^ 
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^^  Ah !  why  you  know  all  my  tastes !    I  could  live  and  die  m  ^ 
hothouse,  my  dear  Mr*  Haidman/' 

The  marauder,  in  tact,  could  live  and  die  anywhere  where  ihcfc 
any  of  the  good  things  of  life*   She  had  the  odd  gift  of  annoondiig 
her  special  taste,  a  liking  for  wines,  fruits,  meats,  or  everything  of 
best  Her  heavily-built,  dowdy  person  was,  indeed,  excellent  cvidem 
of  this  fancy.     Before  she  left  the  garden  it  was  arranged  that  a 
basket,  containing  flowers  and  fruits,  should  be  sent  over*     A 
also,  had  been  sketched  out     This  was  not  a  bad  roorning'i 
But  she  had  not  done  yet 

**  I  have  heard  of  Mrs,  Labouchere/'  she  said,  **  and  am  dyiiig 
know  her.     But  you  have  some  one  else — a  son  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Hardman,  loftily,  as  if  owning  to  a 
which  every  gentleman  ought  to  possess.     '*  Oh  certainly  1 " 

"  Oh,  where  is  young  Mr.  Hardman  ?  **  went  on  Lady  Shipley,   ** 
should  so  like  to  know  him/* 

Young  Mr.  Hardman  was  sent  for  and  produced ;  and  Ladi^| 
Shipley,  after  some  expressions  of  implied  gratification  at  the  exhlb^H 
tion  of  such  a  treasure,  adroitly  '*  shunted  ^'  herself  to  a  siding  wilT^ 
Mr,  Hardman,  leaving  the  two  young  carriages  coupled  behind.  lll^H 
well-trained  Honoria  lost  not  a  moment,  and  in  a  very  shoit  tiai^l 
had  forced  a  sort  of  intimacy,  founded  on  volunteered  cxsmMeoxm  <1^| 
her  oira  life,  feelings,  &c.,  and  of  questions  as  to  his. 

In  this  artful  way  there  can  be  established  a  perfect  intimacy  an^v" 
friendship  which,  though  all  on  one  side,  seems  as  good  to  spectaiol^| 
as  any  other.  The  young  man,  who  had  reasons  for  keeping  bi^| 
father  in  good  humour,  did  his  best  to  make  himself  agreeable.  Tbo^H 
they  went  away.  ^B 

His  father  had  been  at  home  some  three  days,  and  every  monuin^l 
the  son  had  intended  walking  straight  into  the  study*  to  speak  vil^H 
him  on  a  very  important  matter.  The  young  man,  since  his  btiiai^H 
return,  had  been  very  nervous  indeed  with  the  news  which  he  had  0^1 
break  ;  and  afler  the  ladies  had  gone,  seeing  that  Mr.  Hardnun  «i^^ 
in  excellent  humour  and  even  spirits,  thought  it  a  good  oppoftaoitp^' 
He  knocked  at  the  study  door,  i 

**  Come  in,"  said  his  father.     **  Well !     What  do  you  waoi  ?  •*         ^ 

<*  Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  engaged  ?   If  so,  I  can  come  anothtr  liBia.^| 

The  father  looked  at  him  with  a  dark  mistrust  ^^ 

**  This  is  some  damned  concealed  tailor's  bill,  sir,  Of  tornHfaing  ^^| 
the  sort  You  always  come  skulking  in  this  way  when  you  have  'Bftai^l 
on  hand.'*  H 

•*  No,  no,  sir  I  indeed,  nothing  of  the  kind."  ^| 
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Yet  it  was  something  of  the  kind,  inasmuch  as  the  communication 
was  attended  with  similar  nervousness. 

**Then,  what  is  it,  sir?*' 

**What  I  wished  to  say,  sir,  is  this  :  I  have  always  tried  to  be  a 
good  son — at  least,  to  do  my  best  to  please  you.  You,  sir,  have  been 
a  kind  father- — on  the  whole — that  is,  when  I  deserved  it.'* 

**  Rubbish,  sir  !  What  are  you  coming  to,  with  all  this  palaver  ? 
You're  driving  at  something  disagreeable  ;  and  I  tell  you  what,  111 
make  it  disagreeable  to  >^u,     WhzX  is  it  ?     Don't  waste  my  time." 

Desperate,  the  young  fellow  brought  it — blurted  it — out  His 
fether  was  not  in  a  rage  ;  but  took  it  quite  coolly, 

"  Well !  and  what  is  this  to  me  ?  Are  you  not  in  a  free  countr}'  ? 
Don't  you  know  I  can't  force  you  to  do  anything  ?  But  I  can  do 
ihis^  my  lad — let  you  be  a  beggar,  which  I  will,  as  sure  as  the  stocks 
rise  and  fall  in  the  market.  Ah  !  don*t  talk  foliy ;  don't  come  to  me 
with  such  trash.     Are  you  a  baby  or  a  schoolboy  ?  " 

The  young  man  protested,  verj^  earnestly,  that  he  was  serious. 
He  was  pledged — engaged — and  must  go  on.  He  was  bound  by 
honour  and  duty  and  affection. 

•*  I  won't  have  it,*'  said  Mr.  Hardman.  "  You  are  a  low  whining 
cur.  Do  you  think  I  made  all  my  money,  that  bought  you  that  rag 
of  a  red  coat,  and  raised  you  out  of  the  puddle,  all  for  this  ?  1  won't 
have  it  I  don't  choose  to  have  my  name  connected  witli  those 
infemal,  stuck-up,  stiff-backed  people.  Ah  1  1*11  give  *em  a  lesson 
>'et,  and  show  then\  my  money  is  as  good  as  their  pride  any  day. 
Don't  bother  me,  sir,'*  he  said,  vehemently,  "  any  more  !  I  won't  put 
up  with  it !  Tm  ashamed  of  you,  you  sneak  1  with  your  love  and 
your  whine.  You  raise  your  family  !  Raise  money  is  all  you*ll  do, 
you  selfish  cur^  you  ! — that  won't  do  a  hand's  turn  to  raise  me,  on 
whom  you  fatten.  You're  no  good,  and  as  helpless  as  any  country 
<3i9i*  Another  smart  lad,  with  your  advantages  and  ray  banker's 
book  at  your  back,  would  have  pushed  forward  and  made  a  splendid 
marriage.  Don't  talk  to  me  any  more  about  such  stuff!  I  don't 
sec  it,  and  won't  see  it     There  1 " 

Mrs.  Labouchere  was  to  arrive  the  following  morning  from  town ; 
and  the  young  man — though  brother  and  sister,  they  were  not  too 
affectionate — thought  his  best  course  would  be  to  wait  until  she  came. 
He  had  noted  that  since  the  marriage  she  had  a  sort  of  influence 
over  her  father,  the  truth  being  that  the  mean  nature  of  Mr,  Hardman 
grovelled  a  little  before  her  in  her  new  position  and  good  connection. 
She  came,  and  her  brother  told  her  all*  She  stalled  ^\VVv  ^  ^c-onv^wV 
^md  bitter  look. 
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**  Yes/'  he  said,  hastily ;  **  I  knew  yow  did  not  like  them,  and  was^ 
afraid  you  could  not  endure  them " 

**  You  quite  mistake,**  she  said,  coldly.  "  It  is  quite  a  wrong  inter- 
pretatioQ.  I  can  be  just  in  such  an  important  matter  as  that  But 
have  you  considered  what  you  are  about  to  do?  Enter  into  a 
family  that  despise — look  down  on — you,  the  manufacturer's  son — 
that  have  insulted  your  father,  and  whose  treatment  of  mi — but  that^ 
of  course,  I  put  aside." 

**  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?     I  am  pledged  to  her." 

"  In  that  case,  you  must  go  on^  I  suppose.  I  shall  do  what  you 
ivish  to  help  you.     \Vhat  must  it  be — speak  to  him  ?  " 

**0h,  if  you  would!** 

*'  If  I  do,  then,  this  must  be  understood— I  do  no  morci  I  am 
not  called  on  to  favour  it  in  any  way,  I  will  not  make  any  approach 
to  them,  as  it  would  be  hypocritical ;  and  if  my  manner  or  waysevcft 
hinder  it,  as  I  know  it  will,  you  must  not  blame  me.  But,  as  far  as 
our  father  is  concerned '*  ^J 

**  It  is  most  kind  and  generous,"  said  the  young  man,  eagei^j^^ 
**  and  I  can  ask  no  more." 

That  night  Mr^.  Labouchere  went  to  her  father's  study,  and 
remained  there  nearly  an  hour.  He  received  her,  full  of  bluster  and 
indignatioo. 

**  Such  work  I  Tliat  fooFs  last  notion  ;  but  I  won't  have  it  Hc^ 
shall  marry  as  I  wish,  or  go  and  carry  his  coat  through  the  streets;*  1 
shan't  have  it" 

**  It  is  hard/*  said  his  daughter ;  **  and  certainly,  as  money  seems 
to  be  the  grand  thing  now-a-days,  he  ought  to  get  a  good  match 
and  raise  the  lamily.  But  these  Talbots,  father,  are  they  not  well 
connected  ?  ** 

**  A  stuck-up,  infernal  lot ;  it*s  just  some  trick  of  theirs  But  why 
should  }'iw  mention  them  ?  Vm  sure  they  made  you  swallow  dirt 
enough." 

**  The  greater  my  magnanimity  !  But  I  believe  you  have  got  at 
the  secret ;  it  must  be  some  trick.  Like  that  trap  of  the  picture  into 
which  she  led  you." 

Mr.  Hard  man  coloured  at  this  recollection,  which  was  really  like 
some  rankling  sore. 

"  They  shan*t  trick  m©.  No ;  not  one  of  dicm,  if  it  was  to  cost 
me  a  diousand  pound  !  No ;  Fll  pay  'em  for  that,  yet  Never  t 
I'll  bring  their  noses  to  the  grindstone  I " 

"  Then,  if  you  will  let  me  advise  you,  father,  you  will  not  oppose  it** 

''  Not  oppose  it  i    Do  you  lake  me  lot  ^  ^oqV*** 
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**  Not  oppose  it  fww.  It  will  be  done,  in  spite  of  you.  If  I  was  to 
manage  it,  I  cotild  find  a  way  of  pa)nng  off  that  woman,  as  you  call 
it»  in  a  more  satisfactory  way.'* 

**  Oh,  some  scheming.  I  don* t  want  it.  What  do  you  mean  ?  '* 
**  Let  the  thing  go  on.  The  girl's  in  love  with  him ;  they  must 
humour  kir.  They  are  ready  to  agree*  Revenge,  and  that  sort  of 
lidfllg,  is  low,  and  not  worth  the  trouble ;  but  you  are  not  bound  to 
be  considerate  in  any  way  to  those  who  insult  us  as  they  have  done* 
The  true  dignity  would  be  to  let  the  whcU  anncfrom  them.  You  will 
see  how  the  matter  will  go  on,  and  you  can  interfere  at  any  time.** 
He  looked  at  her  steadily. 

*^  I  don't  understand  this  finessing.      My  way  has  always  been 
stoightfonii'ard     I  don't  choose  the  business,  and  I  won't  have  it" 

**  He  might  do  far  better.     Even  that  girl  that  was  here  to-day- 
people  of  wonderful  connection,  and  seeming  even  far  more  like  rmi 
ladies.     But  you,  father,  know  the  world  better,  and  have  seen  more 
of  it  than  I  have ;  so  I  only  speak  with  diffidence.*' 

This  bit  of  deference  only  made  Mr,  Hardman  more  pompous  j 
b^t  it  had  the  effect  intended 

*'  I  shall  consider  all  these  things,  never  fear.  I  don*t  usually  make 
mistakes*  This  house  and  furniture,  and  the  grounds  round  it,  and 
iirlxat  I  have  in  the  funds  and  securities,  are  not  mistakes.  I  can  get 
oriL  very  well  without  asking  advice.  There  I  we  may  leave  the  matter 
so  until  morning." 
K  ^ut  the  prospect  she  had  opened  would  never  have  occurred  to  his 
BtKl^k  brain ;  and  he  did  see  now  that  there  was  a  field  before  him. 
TT^^t  slight  of  the  picture,  returned  in  so  humiliating  a  fashion,  was 
al'^rays  before  him.  Even  the  man  who  had  gone  off  with  some  of 
^^•^  money  long  ago  had  not  hurt  him  so  much.  The  hint  he  had  got 
^^   knew  how  to  better  in  his  own  clumsy  way. 


CHAPTER   11. 

A  CLOUD   IN   THE   HORIZON. 

^EAKWHILE  the  Beauty  and  his  family  were  once  more  at  home, 
™^  former  in  veiy  high  dudgeon — a  sort  of  settled  suik^  in  which  he 
*"^^^nd  great  profit  There  was  a  sensible  relief  for  the  two  ladies  to 
**^ve  him  at  home  again,  safe  and  secure,  removed  to  that  pleasant 
f^tiieroent  out  of  the  dangerous  allurements  of  a  disturbing  world. 
*^^  might  *^vent*'  himself  in  any  way  ;  he  met  nothing  but  indulgence 
**^d  allowance.   He  had  been  recaptured  and  brought  back.  0\i  \.Vvv^ 
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ground  they  thought  it  better  to  say  nothing  *^  till  to-monow,"  about 
the  proposal  made  to  his  daughter,  from  whidi^  now.  Mis.  Taibqc 
^begaa  to  shrink  as  from  a  degradation ;  yet  she  was  gexiciooa  and 

[iseMsh  enough  to  think  only  of  her  daughter^  who  must  not  soffer^ 

rid  whose  afTcclions  she  saw  were  seriously  engaged.     That  w»s  the 
^most  unselfish  sacrifice  she  had  ever  made  in  her  long  caiecn 

For  a  species  of  sword  of  Damodes  had  been  hanging  over  hcrhcid 
ver  since  she  returned  ;  and  the  news  she  had  heaid,  as  slie  left  Lori 
Jindlcy's,  iliat  the  unscrupulous  woman  was  to  be  near  her^for  what- 
end  she  could  well  guess — had  seemed  some  terrible  blow.  As  yet 
she  believed  that  she  had  not  returned  home. 

About  evening  young   Hardnmn  himself  came  riding  up»  ar^^ 
hurried  in, 

"  I  have  told  my  father/'  he  said>  in  a  rather  agitated  way ;  **aiB.^ 
he  was  very  angry  at  firsts  principally^  I  believe,  because  I  had  n^^ 
consulted  him.  But  now  he  is  much  more  moderate,  and  says  ^ 
must  not  be  in  a  hurry  In  these  matters,  and  must  consult  his  cor3»- 
venience."  And  then  he  added — *'But  you  know  what  my  poor  fcith^=^^ 
would  say,  as  to  great  people  condescending  to  him,  which  of  couts-^ 
.is  all  imagination.     Of  course  we  never  anticipated  it  would  m*^ 

[looth  ;  but  Livy  will  not  visit  it  on  me  ?  ** 

Li\ys  eyes  visited  on  him   the  most  boundless  s)Tnpathy  a»^^ 
BTcction  instead. 

Mrs.  Talbot  saw  this,  and  sighed. 

**You  have  told  Mr.  Talbot  this  plan?  J  did  not  the  oihe:^ 
day."* 

"Shall  he  be  told  now ?    There  he  is," 

Mrs.  Talbot  thought  it  would  be  better  to  delay  this  communiat'^ 
lion  till  they  were  alone. 

The  Beauty  entered,  dull  and  aggrieved  ;  but  his  face  cleared  anc§ 
brightened  when  he  saw  the  young  man. 

**  How  are  you,    Hardman  ?      How  are  they  at   The   Towers  ^^ 
j4//  home  again  f  '* 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  young  man,  "  quite  well.     My  sister  came 
back  only  last  night*    By  the  way,  here  is  a  note  I  was  to  give  you.** 

He  took   it  out  and  put  it  into  the  Beauty^s  hand,  who  mthdrcw 
into  the  next  room  to  read  it.     Mrs.  Talbot  almost  writhed, 

•*  A  note  from  my  sister,'*  the  youth  said,  in  explanation. 

The  Beauty  went  out,  and  after  about  ten  minutes  the  belk 
Livys  ponies  were  heard.     He  came  in  dressed — a  fresh  flower  m 
his  button-hole,  a  grey  **  gossaraei*^  o\«iV\^>N0XT£caAt<:s5^v. 
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"I  am  going  to  drive  over  your  way,  Hardman/'  he  said;  "and 
could  drop  yoiL     No  ?    All  right,  then ;  I  can  go  by  myself." 

Again  there  was  something  of  monke^'ish  malice  in  the  look  he 
gave  at  her.     Then  he  rattled  away  brilhantly  on  his  course. 

Young  Hardman  was  at  last  gone,  but  the  Beauty  did  not  return 
for  two  or  three  hours.  He  arrived  in  a  sort  of  complacent  cxcite- 
mcDt,  the  symptoms  of  which  his  wife  knew  at  once.  As  soon  as  he 
was  in  the  drawing-room^  he  began, — 

"  So  it  seems  there  is  a  marriage  being  arranged  here,  which  it  was 
not  worth  while  communicating  to  me  ?  " 

**  Wc  had  a  reason  for  not  telling  you,  Beauty  dear,^ 

"  It  sounds  very  respectable  though  for  me  to  be  told  of  such  a 
tiling  outside.  It  is  enough  to  make  every  one  think  I  am  a  mere 
chfld  and  cypher  in  this  house.  Yes,  a  mere  cypher  and  child  I  Who 
can  respect  me,  if  my  ow^n  family  show  they  do  not  ?  '* 

Mis.  Talbot  listened  with  wonder  to  this  new  language,  which  she 
knew  was  not  his  o\i^7i. 

"There  was  nothing  to  tell  you,**  she  said.  **  It  was  only  last  night 
tlmt  he  told  his  father." 

**  If  I  am  to  have  any  voice  in  the  matter,  I  do  not  approve  of  it. 
"Xhere  wiU  be  always  a  sense  of  patronage  on  one  side,  and  an  uneasy 
Ceding  of  inferiority  on  the  other.*' 

Again  these  were  new  words  for  the  Beauty— lent  to  him,  as  it 
"tyere. 

**  Go  away,  dearest  Livy,  I  want  to  talk  to  your  father  about 
this." 

'*  Oh,  nonsense.  Why  shouldn't  she  stay.  We  are  not  going  to  talk 
treason  here  ;  and  if  we  are,  she  would  not  betray  us.  I  don't  like 
these  pri\'ate  interviews." 

**Go  away,  dear.'* 

And  Li\7  left  the  room.  The  Beauty  did  not  relish  these  secret 
hearings.     \Mien  they  were  alone  his  wife  began,  calmly, — 

"  You  must  admit  that  our  child  has  been  the  sweetest,  most 
amiable,  and  devoted  daughter  that  could  be  conceived.  She  has 
had  rather  a  severe  apprenticeship." 

**  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  not  saying  anything  against  her." 

"  We  must  not  be  too  selfish.  She  has  set  her  heart,  her  affections 
on  this.  That  means,  with  one  of  her  disposition — her  all.  You. 
must  see  this  ?  '* 

**WeU,  but  I  think  it  is  not  suitable  for  her.  There  will  be  that 
sense  of  inferiority " 

*'Oh^  I  know — on  one  !^de.     1  would  rat\\ei  \iz21  ^omi  Q'^mNVis^^ 
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and  not  Mrs.  Labouchere's.  You  have  them  ofif  by  hettt  Say 
own  opinions,  and  I  will  pay  them  all  respect" 

The  Beauty  coloured,  and  grew  confused. 

She  went  on, — 

''You  know  how  that  woman  treated  me,  how  she  dislikes  xm 
I  despise  her.  Now  I  think,  even  for  one's  self-respect,  it  is  sc 
decent  of  you  to  become  her  partisan,  or  to  be  affecting  to 
intimate  with  her.  It  is  not  complimentary  to  me ;  and  I  tl 
shows  a  little  bad  taste  in  you." 

"  Oh  yes ;  but  I  have  been  treated  too  much  as  a  child  all 
and  a  cypher  in  the  house;  and  I  don't  like  it  If  you  knei 
things  are  said ^" 

"By  her?" 

«  By  every  one.  It  b  perfect  nonsense,  and  it  can't  go  on. 
shouldn't  I  go  and  see  her  ?  Her  kindness  to  me  during  i 
time  I  shall  never  foiget ;  and  her  sympathy  and  good-nature,  to 
she  understands  me.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  a 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  I  don't  want  to  interfec 
Livy  and  her  happiness.  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  al 
but  I  should  have  been  told  of  it,  consulted,  and  all  that  It' 
the  proper  thing,  you  see." 

{To  he  continuetU) 
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UK  Note  is  upon  knockers,  and  other  instruments 
and  appliances  used  to  obtain  admittance  to  houses^ 
or  to  have  speech  with  their  inmates— with  a  few 
reflections  on  the  past« 

It  is  a  disposition  of  some  persons  who  are  well 
leavened  and  hardbakcd  in  the  usages  of  their  time, 
to  lose — if  ;thcy  ever  were  possessed  of  any — eveiy 
^^^^"^j/^^^^  ^  J*'/^.  presentiment  that  things  may  not  always  have  been 
just  as  they  have  found  ihem,  and  been  accustomed  to.  To  the  indi* 
viduality  of  such  minds  it  would  be  worth  any  amount  of  modem 
sensational  reading,  for  the  awakening  of  speculative  imaginings,  to 
become  alive  to  the  fact  that,  though  long  generations  of  folks  have  made 
their  entry  and  exit  in  this  world,  in  which  they  have  now  for  some  time 
occupied  a  place,  the  means  employed  to  communicate  with  the  inmates 
of  houses  to  open  unto  them  have  been  as  various  as  they  have  been 
strange  and  curious. 

That  doors,  gateways,  cunningly-devised  back-entries  or  posterns,  porte- 
coch^es,  portes-bris^cs,  and  halve-dcuren,  risps,  knockers,  bells,  bolts, 
locks^  and  bars  have  been  strangely  conformed  and  indicative  of  other 
limes  and  other  manners,  would  be  materially  suggestive  to  such  people 
that  all  the  world  has  not  through  all  time  shaped  things  after  "one  idea" 
and  pui^ose* 

Doors  have  been  made  as  eloquently  communicative  of  the  friendly 
spirit  of  the  host  within,  as  of  his  mistrust  and  fear  of  the  stranger.  How 
significant  of  hospitality  the  SALVE  of  the  antique  on  the  tesselated 
tiifcshold  of  the  Roman  portal !  How  grateful  to  the  eye  of  the  weary 
rarer  the  mediievaJ-Christian  appeal  on  the  gate  of  the  monastery — 

^'Stnirck  Billy  it  s^aU  br  opnuU  untu  tl^tt!" 

— **  runaway  knocks,'*  like  *'  knocker  wrenching,*'  being  unknown  till  the 
faster  ages  of  British  civilisation. 

But  doors  are  now  less  eloquent  than  formerly,  and  rarely,  with  the 
exception  of  some  ancient  houses  in  continental  cities,  does  the^r*//#or 
grating  of  the  convent  door  still  bespeak  the  caution  of  the  inmates  to 
keep  out  intruders  or  stranger  applicants,  until  their  appearance  and 
business  has  been  furtively  ascertained. 

la  Qcwly^eiectcd  houses  bells  are  mostly  alfectedi  bearing  lhfc\n>sgdi 
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tions,  **  Visitors  **  and  "  Savants,"  as  though  servants  could  not  be 
visitors,  and  visitors  servants.  The  belts  being  twins  to  all  appearance, 
save  in  label,  are  as  often  made  to  belie  thetr 
inscriptions,  being  indiscriminately  pulled. 
"  Kitchen  '*  and  **  House'*  are  better  denomi- 
nations. Bells  are  frequently  but  mirte  aHairs, 
and  when  the}*  notify  their  faculty  of  speech, 
it  is  so  monotonously  that  it  affords  little  in- 
nnaiioii  aj>  to  the  personality  of  the  ringer,  in  comparison  with  the 
knocker,  an  instrument  that  bespeaks  the  individualit)^  of  every  appli- 
cant.  Any  one  can  ring,  or  rather  pull,  a  protruding  knob,  the 
interior  effect  of  which  is  rarely  heard  by  the  operator,  who  knows  not 
whether  he  has  excited  a  sensation  or  a  feeble  tinkle. 
Too  strong  a  pull  may  overdraw  the  spring,  one  too 
weak  hardly  agitate  the  clapper.  How  different  from 
the  huge  toll  of  the  bell  at  the  gale  of  the  mansion  of 
old,  that  resounded  through  the  court  ;  or  the  expres- 
sive -knocker,  which  often,  in  its  artistic  form,  repressed 
both  diffidence  and  impudence  ;  reporting  the  pert  rat-tat 
of  the  postman,  the  dab  of  the  mendicant^  or  the  double 
thunders  of  the  footman  and  the  carriage,  with  its  pa- 
trician imperativeness,  indicative  that  "  nobhsst  oblige l^ 

The  dainty  hand  of  brass  was  not  uncommon  on  the  maisonette  of 
the  Gcoigian  period,  though,  compared  mth  our  initial  cast  knockers  in 
an  art  \icw,  are  as  machine-made  music  to  ttmeftil  finger- 
ing. Our  initial  was  sketched  at  Frutigen,  in  the  canton 
Berne,  one  sunny  morning,  while  waiting  for  a  change  of 
horses  to  convey  us  lo  Thun,  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
modest  handicraftsman  has  indicated  on  the  hinge  and  clapper 
the  smile  and  the  froxvn  ;  the  lower,  or  the 
noise*making^  part  portraying  the  frown, 
and  the  upper,  or  hinge,  part  the  smile. 
The  **  risp,"  or  "  trifling  pin,"  which, 
doubtless,  formeriy  preceded  the  knocker  in  use,  and 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  "  old  lou-n  "  of  Edinburgh  until 
a  late  date,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Scotch  inven- 
tion,  of  the  olden  time.  It  was  an  iron  handle  or  pin 
inserted  in  the  door,  that  was  sounded  by  means  of  a 
ring  drawn  up  and  down,  and  is  the  instrument  men- 
tioned by  E.  Fairfax,  in  his  4th  Ex,  :— 

*•  Now  clad  in  white  I  see  ray  porter  crow  ; " 

— the  ring  in  the  door,  called  a  crow,  when  covered 
with    while    linen,   denoting,   as  Robert  Chambers 
says  in  his  "Traditions  of  Edinburgh,"  that  the  mis- 
tress was  in  travail ;  and  an   old  1-alm  NOCi^WlarY^  1702,  notes  amoog 
the  parts  and  appurtenances  ol  a\\ovLS<£— cotvcs.— ^O^a^f^Ri  ^xtvcw^ 


In  some  parts  of  Holland  they  put  bulletins,  signed  by  the  doctor^  on 
the  door,  announcing  the  same  event  ;  and  at  Haarlem  they  indicate  an 
iccouchcment  by  iixtng  to  the  posts  o{  the  door  a  little  pellet  of  silk 
popper)  which,  when  red,  denotes  a  boy  j  if  white,  a  girl. 
Long  become  less  communicative  by  such  means,  the  domestic  events 
thin  our  doors  are  hidden  from  public  view,  though  they  may  some* 
Imcs  be  inferred,  and  the  illness  of  one  of  the  family  be  deduced, 
rom  the  muffling  of  the  knocker  and  the  out- 
spread of  straw — or,  in  more  modem  times, 
tan — over  the  carriage  way  in  front  of  the 
»ouse ;  still  wc  have  but  few  town- vestiges  left 
Itfthe  usages  of  our  forefathers.  Here  and  there 
tmly  are  yet  to  be  seen  the,  to  many  persons, 
unaccountable  iron,  post-horn- shaped 
Ics  aflExed  to  the  old  wrought-iron  rails 
gther  side  of  the  door -steps,  which  in  the 
century  served  as  extinguishers  to  the 
fig  links  carried  by  the  running  footmen 
rbdbrc  their  masters.  Gas  and  carriage  lamps 
liave  happily  long  superseded  the  link,  or 
flambeau. 

Lastly,  as  a  once  constituent  appurtenance 
of  our  portals — now  happily  superseded  by  the  removal  of  the  fiscal  duties 
that  hampered  the  glass  manufacturers — ^may  be  adverted  to,  the  now 
rarely-seen  radiating  fanlight  of  the  eighteenth  ccntur}-^,  which,  when 
"  England's  heaven-bom  minister ''  put  a  tax  upon  heaven's  beneficent 
gift  of  light,  was  in  most  modest  habitations,  with 
ever>^  window  whose  light  could  possibly  be  spared, 
not  unfrcqucntly  ^'blinded''  or  ^Mummied"  to  dimin- 
ish the  number  rated  to  the  householder — a  custom 
which  for  long  years  contributed  greatly  to  the 
cheerless  aspect  of  our  houses,  resting  in  some  cases  to  this  day  as 
mementos  of  the  ingenuity  of  thought  which  yielded  gold  pieces  to  the 
imperial  treasur>-,  to  be  detected  as  little  by  their  smell  as  those  levied 
hy  the  will  of  the  Roman  Emperor  of  yore,  and  less  obnoxious  even  than 
Ihc  Peter's  pence  of  the  olden  time,  as  a  tribute  in  accordance  with  the 
political  ethics  of  the  day. 
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Some  who  read  the  plaintive  letters  of  the  nominal  **  Ballet-girl,"  about 
he  dangers  to  which  her  sisterhood  are  exposed  when  strapped  to  iron 
bars  and  hoisted  to  the  top  of  a  pantomime  scene,  may  have  been  led  to 
peculate  upon  the  reason  why  these  atrial  figures  are  introduced  at  all 
into  a  suge  picture.  Not  to  serve  an  artistic  purpose,  certainly*  Nor  yet 
o  carry  out  the  realistic  notions  of  stage  managers  ;  for,  if  live  women, 
i-hy  not  real  trees,  real  animals,  real  rocks,  tea\  %Vf  ^v\^  %\."ax^X  *\\nr. 
hading  ^ct  is  that  tbe  iigures  arc  always  iemal^e  .  ^^  ^<=^^  "^"^^  ^ 
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'*  Herculean  haunt*'  or  a  "Martial  rcndcivous*  for  a  ti^nsformation 

tableau,  with  living  statues  of  the  sterner  sex.     The  secondary  fact  is  that 

p  Ihc  said  female  figures  are  posed  and  cjqaosed  in  a  style  that  makes  it 

vidcnt  that  they  and  their  limbs  arc  the  chief  attractions  of  the  picture, 

^Thus,  with  obvious  intention,  the  lH»c  scene  becomes  as  near  an  approadi 

as  dare  be  ventured  to  a  p&scs  piasdqncs  exhibition.    The  greater  the 

display  of  forms  the  belter,  in  the  c)*es  of  admirers,  and  so  after  filling 

the  ground  space  with  them,  the  scenic  designers  pile  them  up  one  above 

another  into  the  dizry  height  ;    tieing  and  strapping  and   suspendi^f 

,  human  beings  as  indifferently  as  if  the>'  were  wood  or  plaster  images. 

y^ould  not  wood  or  plaster  beauties  serve  the  purpose  F    Oh  dear  no 

here  must  be  flesh,  and  fleshing,     A  few  years  ago  a  London  manager 

*  put  on  "  a  ballet  in  which  the  dancers  wore  gay  trousers  ;  but  after 

night  or  two  these  were  altered  for  tights  in  deference  to  the  popu! 

taste.    The  "  Ballct-girl "  who  lately  cried  "  save  us  I "  was  answered  by' 

manager,  who  declared  that  the  elevated  young  ladies  liked  their  position, 

l^and  sought  it  as  a  means  of  bringing  themselves  into  prominence.    This 

;  quite  conceivable  upon  one  hypothesis  of  ballet  morality.     But  that  the 

osiiion  is  oftentimes  anything  but  agreeable  is  evident  from  a  close 

fispcction  of  the  suspended  ones*  countenances.     I  remember  an  un- 

Jrehearsed  incident  in  a  scene  of  this  character  happening  one  boxing- 

tiigbt.     A  fatrj%  vibrating  in  mid -air,  felt,  very  naturally,  the  sensations  oT 

a  mortal  in  mid- sea ;  and — never  mind  the  rest :  sht  did  not  look  as 

she  relished  her  exaltation  out  of  a  steward^s  reach } 
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^  One  man's  food  is  another's  poison,"  says  an  old  proverb.     I  wonder 

if  the  originator  of  the  adage  foresaw  its  mental  application?     Perhaps 
not ;  for,  most  likely,  he   did  not  live  in  times  when  the  public  minJ^ 

ppctizcd  on  horrible  stories  and  ghastly  details  of  accidents  and  crimi 
Tlicsc,  which  are  food  to  strong,  albeit  depraved,  minds,  are  poisonous 
such  as  are  weak  of  nenT.  Tropmann,  doubtless,  killed  more  people  than 
he  murdered  ;  for  it  is  conceivable  that  to  many  a  mental  suflfercr  the 
news  of  his  deeds  brought  fatal  consequences.  The  observ^ant  doctors  of 
France  have  been  remarking,  with  special  reference  to  this  case,  that 
patients  who  are  subject  to  constitutional  nightmare,  palpitation^  J 
A^itus'  dance,  sleeplessness,  hysteria,  and  aU  the  diseases  that  the  mind 
heir  to,  are  more  incessant  in  their  calls  upon  the  physician  while  tl 
public  prints  are  full  of  tragedy  scenes  than  at  other  times.  From 
business-point  of  view  ihey  ought  to  look  at  this  state  of  things  rejoic- 
ingly, and  thank  the  newspaper  writers  for  sending  them  work  But  all 
men  are  anxious  for  the  general  weal,  though  they  individually  suffer  loss 
in  promoting  iL  And  so  the  philanthropic  doctors  aforementioned  raise 
their  voices  against  the  pre%^ailing  disease  of  journalism— a  disease  that  it 
is  not  within  their  proWnce  to  attempt  to  cure.  Who,  indeed,  could  put 
down  the  evil  ?    Even  a  censor  couVd  Vv^tdV'j  mV«itC<ite  with  the  recital  of 

as,    3f  any  of  the  statements  pub\is\i<jd  "trj  \o^*Oui^  -i^^v^t^t  ^>aKwws. 
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f  well  as  abroad,  are,  however,  obviously  fictions ;  for  the  reporters  will 
imblushingly  describe  events,  that  no  eye  saw,  as  if  the  said  events  had 
been  public  performances,— and  people  will  believe  them.  Does  the 
editor  of  that  most  lugubrious  of  publications,  the  PoHce  News^  keep  a 
staff  of  spiritual  artists  to  send  him  those  sketches  of  roadside  murders 
and  suicides  in  solitude  with  which  he  weekly  deliglits  a  vast  section  of 
lower  London  ?    How  else  can  he  proctire  his  vivid  depictions  ? 


The  ages  of  stone  and  bronze  have  been ;  the  age  of  iron  is  now.  What 
win  be  the  material  characteristic  of  the  next  age  ?  Paper,  surely.  The 
man  who  invented  paper  collars  will  be  worshipped  one  ^^y  as  the 
founder  of  a  wonderful  industry.  See  what  have  followed  in  their  wake* 
Paper  hats  and  bonnets,  waistcoats,  shirts,  and  neckties  ;  paper  curtains 
and  furniture  covers  ;  paper  boxes,  trunks,  tubsj  and  pails  ;  paper  boats 
and  paper  houses.  Yes,  paper  hotiscs  :  a  Chicago  company  is  building 
thexn.  Of  course,  foundations,  rafters,  joists,  and  heavy  parts  arc  not  of 
the  materia] ;  but  it  is  used  where  wood  and  plaistcr  usually  are,  to  keep 
oat  beat  and  cold.  And  very  fitting  stuff  it  is  for  al!  the  proposed 
purposes.  What  could  be  better  than  a  boat,  for  instance,  in  which  paper 
takes  the  place  of  timber  for  planking?  In  no  other  material  known  to 
nun  could  the  same  toughness,  strength,  and  lightness  be  secured 
together ;  and  as  to  its  resistance  to  wet,  that  property  is  easily  obtained 
hjr  oiling  or  varnishing.  Unappreciated  virtues  belong  to  paper.  It  is  a 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  as  such  it  is  fitting  for  warm  coverings  to  our 
bodies.  A  poor  man*s  friend  lately  suggested  that  old  newspapers  should 
be  pasted  or  sewn  together,  to  make  blankets  for  those  w^ho  shiver  in 
*ant  of  woollen  ones.  A  capital  idea,  because  generic.  Why  should  not 
tbt  dully  man  of  one  coat  underlay  the  lining  with  several  folds  of  soft 
pliable  paper  ?  Why  not  his  scantily-petticoated  wife  quilt  up  her  kirtle 
with  whitey-brown  ?  Why  not  the  chilblained  little  ones  have,  as  Pat 
w^ld  say,  cork  soles  made  of  paper  in  their  thin  boots  ?  A  luxury  to  the 
fich,  whose  papier  mache  appointments  are  proofs  of  its  infinite  adapt- 
•Jiility,  the  material  might  be  a  blessing  to  the  poor.  What  poverty- 
stricken  apartment  need  have  a  bare  and  draughty  floor  where  a  few 
layers  of  paper  successively  pasted  over  it  will  make  a  solid  carpet, 
possessing  greater  hardness  than  one  would  credit  it  with,  and  that  may 
even  be  decorated  with  a  few  yards  of  cheap  wall  paper,  and  indurated  by 
common  varnish  or  tar  oil  ?  This  is  an  American  workman's  suggestion^ 
worthy  of  dissemination. 
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OF    SYLVANUS    URBAN. 
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J.  A.  COMENILTS. 

Mr,  Urban, — Comenius,  so  briefly  mentioned  by  your  corresponden 
J.  T.,  was  at  one  lime  almost  the  most  famous  man  among  the  iitenu^j 
men  of  Europe.     1  have  now  before  me, 

"Janua  Linguarum  Trilinguis  ;  sive,  JohaimiS'AmoS'Commenil,  Jmma'l 
Linguarum  [Reserata]  Novissim^  ab  ipso  Authore  recognita,  aucta.,  emcn- 
data :  adjunctis  [Theodorus  Simonii]  raetaphrastisi  Gr^ci  et  fjohannis 
Ancoraiiii]   Anglican  a    Versione.     Omnes    Lingua    laudatc    Dominum. 
Londini,  1670.'^    On  the  fly-leaves  of  this  book,  in  accordance  with  a  1 
custom  now  falling  into  disuse,  I  have  jotted  a  few  biographical  noie%] 
which  I  now  transcribe  in  the  hope  that  they  may  interest  some  of  ] 
readers. 

John  Amos  Komensk^%  better  known  by  his  lalinixcd  name 
Comenius,  was  born  in  Moravia,  March  28th,  1593*  He  was  a  mimstcrJ 
among  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  and  master  of  the  school  at  Fulnec.  Wliell| 
the  Spaniards  besieged  the  city,  his  library  ivas  plundered,  and  his  MSS»J 
destroyed.  The  persecution  of  the  Moravians  also  deterred  I 
prosecuting  a  scheme  he  had  for  the  better  teaching  of  langudifos,  aod  it  ^ 
was  not  until  1627  that  he  resumed  the  subject,  and  then  it  was  at  the 
request  of  Baron  Sadowski  dc  Slaupna,  to  whose  sons  a  friend  of  hts  \ 
tutor.  The  hotness  of  the  persecution  forced  him  to  take  refuge  at 
in  Poland,  and  in  1631  be  published  "  Janua  Linguarium  reserata,"  mk 
had  at  once  a  most  wonderful  popularity.  It  was  translated  11110  ] 
Creek*  Bohemian,  Polish,  German,  Swedish,  Dutch,  EngUsbt  Fr 
Spanish,  Hungarian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  "and  cveo  ikie  S^CogiilpI 
which  is  spoke  all  over  the  East  Indies." 

The  govenunent  of  Sweden  solicited  his  aid  in  reforming  their  school* 
systems  ;  the  parliament  of  England  did  the  same  ;  but  the  Ciril  war 
prevented  our  English  grammar  schools  being  remodelled  according  to 
the  principles  of  pansophical  science.  He  w-as  in  London  in  1641,  and 
probably  then  made  the  acquaintance  of  Samuel  Hartlib,  who  was  a 
devoted  disciple  of  his,  and  who  frequently  mentions  him  in  his  letters  to 
Worth ingt on  ice  Worthington's  Diar)%  published  by  the  Che 
Socict>%  Vol.  L).  It  was  his  intention  to  have  published  a  full  explan 
of  his  new^  system  of  education,  but  this  project  was  never  eieciileiL 
After  sojourning  in  Sweden  and  Transylvania  at  the  instance  o€  the 
governments  of  those  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  cxetnpli^rtikg  thfti 

Hitrcof  his  educational  reforms,  he  returned  to  Lesna,  where  he  AC^'af 
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his  libnuy  and  MSS.,  when  that  tovm  was  sacked  by  the  Poles  in 
6-  He  travelled  in  Silesia,  Bnindenburg,  and  settled  at  Amsterdam. 
was  reproached,  though  apparently  without  justice,  as  being  the  cause 
the  misfortune  which  befel  the  town  of  Lesna,  by  the  panegfyric  or 
ecy  of  his»  concerning  Gustavus  Adolphus,  as  the  destroyer  of  the 
c>-.  He  published  many  books  ;  but  the  latter  end  of  his  life  was 
itirely  devoted  to  public  controversies,  and  prophetical  speculations. 
e  more  modem  enthusiasts,  he  lived  himself  beyond  the  time  he  had 
iced  for  the  end  of  the  world.  He  died,  Nov.  15th,  167 1.  His  system  of 
iucalion  appears  10  have  been  an  improvement  on  the  tiresome  and 
ing-winded  method  then  fa  use.  As  applied  to  languages,  the  plan  is 
lto.t  of  familiarising  the  student  with  the  forms  of  languages,  giving  him, 
jf  an  easy  method,  the  command  of  a  large  vocabulary,  and  at  the  same 
me  storing  his  mind  with  the  most  important  elements  of  all  sciences, 
lie  yanuiiy  &c.,  is  a  condensed  cyclopaedia  of  human  learning  at  the 
ate  when  it  was  written^  and  as  such,  is  now  an  interesting  document  in 
elation  to  the  history  of  science.  The  foundation  of  his  pansophical 
Ikeory*  appears  to  have  been  the  doctrine  that  things  and  words,  object 
md  picture,  should  be  taught  concurrently,  and  although  the  principle 
oes  not  strike  us  now  as  novel,  we  are  far  from  having  carried  it  out  to 
ts  idlest  extent,  and  we  may  expect  that  in  the  days  when  Comenius 
iTOtC,  both  tbeor)^  and  practice  would  appear  startlingly  novel.  Baylc 
jives  a  long  account  of  him,  but  docs  not  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  his 
felents.  See  also  Worthington's  Diary,  Dirck's  Memoir  of  S.  Hartlib 
PP»  5'j  53-80).  C  M.  Pillat  (Biographic  UniverscUe,  IX)  gives  a  list  of 
lis  works,  extending  to  fifteen  articles. 

The  Jantta  is  of  a  comprehensive  nature,  and  describes  alike  wheel- 
iws  and  Mahometans  ;   comets,  the  perpetual  motion,  alchemy,  and 
ng.    As  a  specimen  of  the  English  version,  I  transcribe  para- 
49"  ■— 

'The  ancients  had  $wift-writii5g  (short  writing)  by  characters,  hy  which  they 

'  ■  r  with  the  hand  to  take  a  discourse,  not  of  one  dict.iting  to  the  pen,  but 

freely:  j'ct  we  luivc  a  swifter  way,  vh,^  printing,  by  which  one  man  in 

'  scttcth  down  more  than  othenvise  a  thousand!  clerku  (scriveners)  could  do ; 

t  the  English  very  lately  have  brought  up  .short  writing  too." 


Yours,  &a, 


Strangcways. 


William  E.  A.  Axon,  F.R.S.L. 


THE    *^  PERSONAL"    IN   AMERICAN   LITERATURE. 

Mil  Urban, — Do  you  notice  the  rapid  growth  in  America  of  that 
icuriosity  about  individuals  of  note,  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  much ^and,  perhaps,  deservedly — abused  **  Pencillings  by  the  Way" 
Bf  some  few  years  ago  ?  The  newspapers  of  the  present  day  teem  with 
notices  of  the  private  habits  and  sayings  of  public  men  and  women.  U 
b  more  particularly  the  dailies  which  go  in  fox  lYiVs  ^loWviv^  ^1  \rt\N'aXa 

;  they  teU  you  what  the  heroes  of  the  hour  e^t,  divrft^  ^wCi.  -ax^x^ 
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I       Frank  Leslie" a  Illustrated  Newspaper  (which  had  a  leading  artidc,  by  1 
H       way,  on  The  OenUematt's  Afagazint  not  long  since)  collects  week  by  we 
^^^^  curious  collection  of  scraps,  narrating  hov«^  Father  Hyacinthe  ate  abeef- 
^^^Blcak   on  a  fast-day  ;    how  Mr,  Bcechcr  oiismanages  his  farm  ;    how 
Spur^on  endures  small-pox;    and  a  variety  of   still    more 
incidents. 

TTic  love  of  associating  writers  with  their  works  pervades  the  general 
criticism  of  America.     An  illustration  is  at  hand  which  will  interest  you  ^ 
particularly,  and  the  readers  of  The  Gentleman's.  **  Christopher  KcDjick/l 
it  appears,  has  been  republished  in  New  York.    PutnanCs  Magasifu  has3 
a  review  of  it,  more  especially  directed  to  the  point  whether  the  story  is 
true  or  not.    The  writer  takes  three  examples. 

He  has  little  doubt  that  the  "leading  young  gentleman"  of  "Philip,'* 
represented  some  of  Thackeray's  adventures  j  and  that  Dickens  intend 
to  paint  something  of  himself  in  "  David  Copperficid  ;  "  but  with  i 
to  Joseph  Hatton's  novel  of  "  Christopher  Kenrick,"  the  reviewer  is 
a  loss  whether  to  regard  it  as  one  made  up  of  facts  drawn  from  his  oi 
Ufc,  or  as  one  in  which  there  is  no  basis  of  truth  whatever.'' 

It  is  very  curious  to  watch  this  under-current  of  personal  curiosity  in 
the  general  literature  of  .\merican  magazines  and  journals.  1  give  you  a 
home  example,  as  an  attractive  wayside  instance.  The  reviewer  pralseSr^ 
'*  Kenrick  "  highly  ;  but  even  at  the  last  he  wonders  if  it  is  really  auto 
biography.  **  If  it  is,  Mr.  Hatton  is  also  the  author  of  *  More  Worlds 
Than  One.**  This  latter  work  is  the  fancy  title  of  a  book  mentioned  in 
**  Christopher  Kcnrick's  "  diary.— Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  W,    K, 
Malvirn^  Jan,  lo. 
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The  Christian  VAGABONa 


BY    BLANCHARD    JERROLD. 


CHAPTER  V, 

FiV    THE   OLD   men's   CHIMNEY-CORNER. 

^T  was  in  the  day-room  of  the  Old  men.  To  the  hale  and 
lusty  the  air  was  warm  enough ;  but  Age  must  have  a 
sound  doth  cloak,  and  his  knees  seek  the  chimney-comer- 
t^  So  that  in  the  room,  while  the  leaves  dancing  upon  the 
boughs  near  the  windows  were  hardly  paling  to  the  sight,  there 
was  under  the  ample  chimney,  fringed  with  oaken  arm-chairs,  a 
smouldering  log-fire,  that  lazily  crumbled  to  white  ashes.  With  the 
red  charcoal  the  old  men,  whose  wrists  were  still  firm  enough, 
io\'ed  to  light  their  pipes  :  and  it  was  a  sad  day  to  him  w*ho 
for  the  first  time  found  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  the  pincers 
steady  to  the  bowl.  Pipkins  were  for  ever  simmering  in  the  warm 
ashes.  It  is  the  wont  of  old  men,  grouped  together  by  circumstance, 
to  fall  into  curious  fire-side  habits.  They  love  the  little  employments 
that  caiT)'  them  to  the  flaming  coal,  or  glowing  ember,  as  they  love 
the  wall  the  July  sun  is  burning,  and  will  avoid  every  shadow  through 
a  walk.  Each  man  cares  for  himself,  because,  as  Jean  Paul  has  re- 
marked, as  we  approach  Death,  we  become  cold  to  all  that  is  of  this 
life — cold  as  that  man  feels  to  the  beauties  of  his  native  city  who  is 
taking  coach  for  the  wonders  of  one  that  is  a  hearsay  marvel  to  his 
imagination.  The  old  walk  much  apart :  at  most  talk  in  grouj>5  of 
three.  Ranged  upon  a  garden-form  they  are  mute.  The  spectacle 
of  age,  massed  under  one  roof,  is  holy  and  sad,  in  short.  Saddest 
Vol.  JV,,  N.S,  iS^a  ^  ^ 
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the  sight  is  when  each  dimmed  face  bears  the  mark  of  sorrow,  and 
the  languor  of  a  disappointed  life. 

I  have  seen  old  men  ranged  to  die,  in  the  banquet-hall  of  a  king. 
Beggars  all,  gathered  from  cellars  and  garrets,  and  carried  off  upon 
litters,  from  children  too  poor  to  give  them  a  blanket  and  a  warm 
Cup.  The  wandering,  failing  eyes  were  raised  to  a  roof,  marble  and 
gold :  the  pallets  touched  work  as  fine  as  that  of  Marie  Antoinette's 
chamber  at  St.  Cloud.  Crutches  sounded  through  noble  corridors. 
Over  the  unconscious  heads  of  ancient  beggar-women  hobbling  up 
marble  staircases,  were  the  carved  glories  of  a  great  art-day.  Along 
the  royal  terrace  dismal  crones  were  dozing,  or  knitting,  or  patching, 
with  the  forest  stretching  to  the  utmost  distance,  beneath  the  castle 
walls — as  waste  to  human  kind — but  famous  shade  and  solitude  to 
the  wild  boar  and  the  bear  ! 

Old  men  thrust  into  human  lumber-rooms,  mumbling  and  chatter- 
ing, and  quarrelling  in  the  gloom — nothing  visible  to  the  intruder  but 
their  cotton  night-caps :  dying  in  poor-house  wards,  with  sulky  pauper 
nurses,  in  hodden  grey,  elbowing  them  through  Death's  door — to  the 
low  hum  of  a  rich  and  busy  city  lying  all  around  them  !  Bed-ridden 
old  women  cheated  of  the  thimbleful  of  wine  by  the  drunken  nurse ! 
Again,  numbered  and  lettered  along  a  lofty  room,  with  a  little  private 
parlour  by  each  bedside,  and  at  the  end  an  altar,  at  which  the  priest 
stood  morning  and  evening,  visible  from  each  bed  !  Again,  wrinkled 
faces  peering  from  rows  of  Lilliputian,  speekless  houses — the  charity 
of  the  Little  Homes  ! 

In  the  day-room  of  the  old  men,  which  was  part  of  the  realm  of 
the  Lady  of  Charity,  there  was  plain  comforts  offered  to  the  infirmi- 
ties of  all.  The  chimney-comer  held,  within  its  warm  embrace,  a 
dozen  unfortunate  convives  at  life's  banquet  Little  more  than  a 
chimney-comer  by  day  and  a  bed  by  night  did  many  of  them  want 

On  the  morrow  of  the  funeral  the  Christian  Vagabond  lifted  the 
latch  of  the  day-room :  and  the  oldest,  the  most  infirm,  stood  to  meet 
him.  Trembling  hands  did  their  best  to  push  an  arm-chair  in  the 
place  of  honour,  in  the  chimney-comer.  Some — soldiers,  whom  time 
only  had  ever  beaten — saluted  him  :  some  bowed  their  heads :  some 
could  only  show  their  reverence  through  the  confusion  of  their 
startled  feebleness.  By  the  oldest,  the  Vagabond  was  patriarch. 
.  His  greater  span  of  life,  as  well  as  his  sacred  character,  compeUed ' 
the  humble  respect  of  the  ancient  company.  Since  he  had  tarried 
under  the  roof  of  the  Lady  of  Charity,  they  had  never  ceased  to 
chsittex  about  him.  Whence  Vvad  Vi^  com<t'^  "^VaxJwtx  'w^  be  bent  ? 
Wiat  was  the  last  visit  among  tV\^  poox  ^\a:\c\v\v^  >na.^  ^^sw^*^    A^vs^*^ 
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whose  lucky  head  had  his  blessing  been  laid  ?  And  was  he,  in 
tnitli,  so'  old  ?  Was  he  to  be  given  the  days  of  Methuselah  ;  that 
Charity  might  be  spread  in  the  fellowship  of  Wisdom  "  quite  round 
about  the  globe  ?  '*  Majestic  was  his  solid  gait :  sweet  his  smile,  and 
comforting,  as  that  of  grand-children  when  they  wondered  caress- 
ingly at  the  lines  upon  grand-dad's  face,  and  ran  their  little  fingers 
along  the  knotted  veins  upon  Ms  hands.  But  was  he,  in  truth, 
so  old  ? 

**  Brothers/'  the  Christian  Vagabond  said,  lifting  his  skull-cap,  and 
resting  lightly  upon  his  staff,  '*  the  peace  of  God  be  upon  you,  I  am 
not  come  as  a  stranger.  Be  seated — and  let  me  take  the  first  empty 
comer     You  are  warm/' 

The  old  men  nibbed  their  hands,  and  smiled,  and  some  stretched 
their  palms  over  the  logs,  in  search  of  yet  a  little  more  heat.  Most 
pleasant  to  be  told  that  they  were  warm  :  and  to  see  the  Vagabond 
loose  his  cloak,  and  disengage  his  throat 

*•  Between  this  and  a  tent  under  a  hawthorn  hedge,  there  is  a 
difference,"  said  he. 

Again  the  aged  fellows  hugged  themselves  in  their  comfort,  and 
leaned  towards  the  lire, 

**  Plain  oak  for  a  seat,  and  the  wood  of  the  forest  for  a  fire.  What 
more  can  moderate  man  want  ?  Who  has  Jacob's  pillow  \%  nearest 
Jacob's  dream.*'  * 

Among  the  old  men  was  one  they  called  Bernard,  who  was  leader 
of  the  rest :  for  leader  there  is  among  the  waifs  and  strays,  as  among 
vigorous,  worldly  men.     He  answered  the  Christian  Vagabond  r — 

**  Sir,  Jacob*s  Pillow  I  have  felt :  but  never  a  flash  of  the  brightness 
of  his  dream."  I 

The  Vagabond  turned  his  wild  eyes  upon  the  speaker,  Bernard 
was  a  little  man — but  one  who  had  been  strong  Science  would  have 
drawn  a  stalwart  figure  from  the  proportion  of  the  bones  off  which 
the  flesh  was  fading.  The  eyes  were  sunk  far  under  the  sharp  angles 
of  tlie  brow — ^but  from  their  shadow  could  shoot  penetmting  rays  of 
a  lingering  intelligence — bursts  of  the  failing  fire.  The  vibration  of 
the  veteran  proclaimed  a  prince  of  extraordinar>^  power, 
"  It  has  fared  ill  with  you,  brother  !  Have  you  suffered  without 
,  any  comfort  at  your  heart  ?  The  love  of  God  :  the  delightful  strength 
of  rectitude ;  the  few  wants  which  properly  belong  to  the  Christian 
aad  keep  man  independent  of  the  blows  of  the  world."  ' 

^  Sir,"  Bernard  answered,  *'  I  have  no  anger  agaiust  the  world — 
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though  it  has  used  me  with  cruelty.  I  was  alone  in  it  when  I  could 
just  run  from  a  mother's  knee  to  the  nearest  chair.  I  got  a  trifle  of 
learning :  and  my  loneliness  made  me  get  more.  Every  fresh  bit  of 
knowledge  of  Nature,  of  the  thoughts  and  men  and  the  woiks  of  the 
Creator,  was  a  new  companion  to  me." 

"And  you  said,  brother,  you  had  never  seen  a  flash  of  Jacob's 
dream  ?  *'  the  Vagabond  interrupted. 

"  Sir,  the  companions  I  gave  myself,  were  my  tormentors.  I  set 
forth  through  the  world — a  tramp,  a  packman.  These  bits  of  know- 
ledge urged  me  to  multiply  them.  I  started  on  the  race.  Why  and 
wherefore,  I  said  in  every  nook  where  I  rested  my  bones.  I  scratched 
the  earth :  chipped  the  rock  :  tore  the  flower  to  pieces :  watched  the 
worm,  the  mole,  the  wolf,  the  boar,  the  eagle,  and  the  star !  There 
was  no  rest  for  me.  The  thirst  would  not  slacken.  I  earned  my 
bread  as  a  cunning  handicraftsman — more  cunning  than  the  rest  I 
had  an  idea — was  laughed  at — ay,  beaten  out  of  villages  .with  the 
sticks  of  fellow-men  who  had  no  knowledge,  and  no  thirst  for  any. 
Another  idea  broke  into  my  brain,  while  I  wandered,  for  ever  won- 
dering ;  and  for  ever  blindly  diving,  and  searching.  At  last  I  had  a 
Arm  hold  upon  secrets  on  which  I  built  a  resolve  that  possessed  my 
whole  heart  and  soul.  I  had  married  :  I  had  children :  but,  before 
and  above  all  I  had  this  master  Idea.  Tlie  wife  grew  pale :  the 
children  wanted  bread  :  the  neighbours  upbraided  me.  I  saw  bare 
feet  around  me ;  but  the  thirst  would  not  abate.  I  was  beaten  away 
from  houses,  at  length,  by  people  who  had  loved  me.  Whither  have 
I  not  been,  bare-headed,  under  the  storm:  bare  soles  upon  the 
rock,  with  the  Idea  driving  me — a  most  relentless  task-master ! 
Sir— all  who  loved  me  are  dead — and  I  am  here  :  and  the  Idea  has 
passed  out  of  my  brain.  I  might  have  been  the  hero  of  a  child's 
book :  I  am — Nothing." 

Bernard  shook  his  bald  head,  and  repeated — "  Nothing.  Jacob's 
Pillow ;  but  never  a  glimpse  of  Jacob's  Dream." 

The  Christian  Vagabond  took  Bernard's  feeble  hand,  and  pressed 
it ;  and  laid  the  other  lovingly  upon  his  shoulder. 

*'  You  are,  indeed,  good  brother,"  the  Vagabond  said,  soothingly, 
"  among  the  unfortunate.  But  with  the  blood  of  martyrs  are  the 
foundations  of  churches  laid." 

"History  says  not  so  of  St.  Peter's,"  Bernard  answered,  a  sour 
smile  passing  over  his  face. — "  But  rather  that  it  was  designed  in  the 
pride  of  the  voluptuary,  and  that  the  wages  of  Bramante,  of  Raphael, 
and  of  Michael  Angelo  were  pa\d  o>xX.  ol  iJcwt  ^^  oil  \SL^^K\^ig»i^c2«&€cir 
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"  Softly,  broUier,  we  are  too  far  fon^^ard  on  the  journey  for  disqui- 
sitions. Let  us  lay  our  minds  at  peace,  upon  broad  truths,  upon  a 
liberal  faith.  It  has  been  said,  *  the  things  men  must  believe  are 
few  and  plain/     Let  all  be  *  conscience  and  tender  heart/  " 

'•  Ay,  sir  :  I  have  often  prayed  Bernard  to  rest  at  peace  with  the 
world — and  he  strives  lustily  after  it  we  all  know/'  said  a  bald 
brother,  whose  chin  had  nearly  met  his  knees.  We  ought  to  go 
with  a  happy,  thankful,  humble  spirit,  though  our  backs  be  scarred 
with  the  rod  of  the  world,  and  we  are  empty-handed.  You  have 
noticed,  sir,  I  dare  say,  that  there  is  generally  a  smile  on  the  dead 
human  countenance,  I  tell  Bernard  to  bear  this  in  mind — ^for  surely 
it  is  the  expression  raised  by  the  first  glimpse  of  the  world  to  come/' 

"  Roger  is  nght/'  said  a  cheery  old  man — ^vhose  sightless  eyes 
were  covered  with  dark  spectacles.  **  I  am  patient,  and  hopeful — 
believing  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  the  God  who  gave  cheerful  hearts 
to  blind  men/' 

"  Brother  Roger,  may  I  know  something  of  the  life  without,  that 
led  you  to  this  holy  place  ?  "  the  Vagabond  asked,  still  holding  the 
hand  of  Bernard  in  his. 

**  It  is  a  long  tale,  sir/'  Roger  said,  shaking  his  head — "a  long 
one,  and  a  barren  one/' 

•'  No  human  story  is  barren,  Roger ;  but,  as  you  will*'  fl 

**  I  loved  money  :  I  made  money,"  Roger  proceeded  under  his 
breatlu  *'  I  was  an  ignorant  boy  :  I  remained  an  ignorant  man— the 
very  opposite  of  friend  Bernard,  Others  became  scholars  about  me  ;  fl 
but  they  remained  poor  and  in  distress — while  ever)'thtng  I  touched 
tumed  to  gold.  You  must  have  seen,  sir,  many  a  man  like  me  ;  for 
X  am  of  the  commonest  t)^pe;'  fl 

**  The  learned  are  not  the  wealthy  :  but  they  are  the  rich  in  heart/'  ™ 

"  In  my  pride  of  money,  I  spurned  evcr}^thing  that  was  not  money, 
and  every  creature  not  handy  to  my  all-absorbing  purpose*  I  was 
hated  by  kith  and  kin.  I  put  them  from  my  gates.  I  laughed  the 
scholar  down  :  and  the  priest  shunned  me.  It  was  whispered  abroad 
upon  a  hundred  sneering  lips  that  1  could  not  read,  I  answered  that 
my  clerks  could     But  I  am  ashamed^  sir,  and  — — "  ^ 

"  Brother  Roger,"  said  the  Vagabond,  **  we  are  friends,  looking  for  fl 
lessons  out  of  the  life  we  have  put  behind  us." 

*'  It  must  have  been  pitiful,'*  Roger  continued,  toasting  his  hands 

over  the  logs,  "  verj'  pitiful  to  see  me.     I  came,  as  I  deserved,  to 

a  bad  end*     My  clerks  robbed  me — to  my  last  ducat :  and  men  met 

in  the  siieet,  and,  rubbing  their  hands  in  ihevi  '^o^i  ^^^^^  ^Xo>i.  Va.N^ 

heard,  old  Roger  is  ruined— ^hasn't  a  stivet — ^nol  vW  v^c^  oS.  ^\^'^ 
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It  was  more  than  I  could  bear :  and  I  pulled  my  cloak  about  me— 
and  fled— through  horror  upon  horror,  lasting  over  many  years.  At 
various  places  I  caught  rumours  and  stories  about  me.  Old  Roger 
was  a  porter  at  the  quays  at  Antwerp,  a  rag-picker  in  Paris,  a  beggar 
in  Madrid,  a  convict  at  Toulon,  hanged  in  London !  Hie  peace  of 
God  fell  upon  me  one  day,  when,  picked  out  of  a  door-way  on 
a  frosty  night,  a  good  Samaritan  (who  didn't  know  I  was  old  Roger) 
carried  me  to  the  gates  of  the  Lady  of  Charity." 

The  blind  man  sighed  as  Roger  ended — ^then  consoled  him. 
"  Forget  it  now  that  you  have  made  your  peace,  friend  Roger." 

"  It  is  a  story  I  have  met  a  hundred — a  thousand  times,  in  many 
lands,  and  among  all  ranks  of  men  :  in  the  husbandman  starving  his 
children  with  the  granary  full — ^in  the  beggar-woman  found  dead  in 
a  naked  cellar." 

Bernard  began  :  "  The  Jewish  greed " 

The  Christian  Vagabond  lifted  his  hand  to  rebuke  the  speaker — 
"  Nay,  Brother  Bernard,  listen  to  a  wanderer  whose  feet  are  familiar 
with  every  highroad  of  Europe  :  the  Jew  is  a  charitable'  man.*' 

"  I  have  known  it"  "  I  can  bear  witness."  "  I  am  bound  to 
say  yes," — came  from  various  comers  of  the  room. 

"  Let  Michael  speak,"  said  the  blind  man. 

"  Hush  !  Andrew.     I  may  surely  be  spared." 

"We  are  all  brothers  here,  withdrawn  from  the  world — seeing 
every  pebble  of  the  short  path  that  is  between  us  and  our  graves. 
Speak,  Brother  Michael." 

"  I  had  excellent  parents,  sir :  but  bad  schoolfellows.  The 
precepts  which  fell  upon  my  ears  will  sweeten  till  the  last  my 
memory  of  the  pious  woman  who  bore  me,  and  the  man  of  honour 
and  cleanly  life  who  begat  me.  Many  tears  did  they  shed  for  me, 
before  they  went  to  Heaven — for  I  left  the  path  of  duty  betimes. 
As  I  said,  I  had  bad  schoolfellows.  I  will  not  say  that  they  cor- 
rupted me:  we  were  corrupt  together.  I  became  a  sot,  and  all 
a  sot  is.  Respect  of  friends  left  me.  I  fell  to  a  lower  level  My 
substance  went  to  the  vile  traders  who  minister  to  men's  vices,  and 
thrive  upon  them.  From  the  hands  of  the  wine-merchant  I  declined 
to  those  of  the  publican.  The  dismal,  defiling  slough  that  lies 
behind!" 

"  Enough,  friend  Michael,"  the  Christian  Vagabond  interrupted — 
"  there  is  only  one  end.  In  the  villages  of  Germany,  of  France,  of 
Italy,  in  many  languages  and  dialects,  I  have  found  a  scrap  of 
a  book— a  brown  fly-leaf— *  The  Road  to  the  Hospital' — to  the 
Poor-House  and  the  Asylum,  that  is.     It  is  among  the  most  ancient 
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scmps  of  moral  literature  which  packmen  have  carried  from  village 
to  \'inage ;  as  old,  indeed,  as  the  legend  of  the  *  Goodman  Misery.' 
Foremost  among  the  causes  which  drive  men  along  the  road  to 
po^^erty — to  the  hospital,  the  asylum,  the  gaol — is  the  abuse  of  that 
which,  in  the  wise  and  good  man's  hands,  means  generous  health. 
Is  there  in  nature  a  lovelier  object  than  the  vine  laden  with  its 
blooming  bunches  ?  is  there  a  shabbier  and  lower  one  than  a  man 
besotted  with  the  grape?  Our  brother  Michaers  is,  indeed,  a  com- 
mon case.  I  have  always  said  that  only  ink  will  lake  out  wine- 
stains.'* 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  Christian  Vagabond  talked 
softly  to  Bernard  :  seeking  informing  details  of  his  inner  life,  which 
should  explain  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, and  the  wholeness  with  which  he  had  given  himself  up  to 
what  he  beheved  to  be  a  new  truth  valuable  to  his  kind^  had 
withered  everything  arotmd  him,  at  length  naked  in  the  desert 
With  infinite  gentleness,  as  the  conversation  trickled  along,  did  the 
Vagabond  smooth  the  ruffled  surface  of  Bernard's  heart ;  drew  out 
SKoiles  upon  his  face;  raise  his  head;  and  brighten  from  their 
shadowy  place  under  his  brow. 

"  It  is  upon  the  gloomy  background  of  Failure  that  Success  shines 
as  a  meteor.  Shall  we  repine — we  who  fail,  therefore ;  or,  taking 
a  bolder  dip  into  philosophy,  shall  we  associate  ourselves  with — 
make  ourselves  part  of^glory-giving  success  ?  I  say,  observe  that 
it  is  the  gloom  of  Failure  which  makes  the  light  of  Success.  We 
who  fail  make  the  glory  of  him  who  succeeds.  To  the  chemist 
who  fails  in  his  experiment  is  due  part  of  the  fame  which  he 
inherits  who  picks  the  new  truth  out  of  his  crucible.  The  martyr 
who  falls  under  the  arrows  of  the  savages,  having  failed  to  get  one 
dark  skin  to  believe,  is  sharer  in  the  glory  of  his  church.  Every 
spark  of  light  in  the  nimbus  of  the  saint,  is  the  fire  of  souls  who 
have  been  worsted  in  good  battles.  I  am  no  judge  of  your  life, 
Bcmajd,— " 

"  I  am  calm,  and  humble,  sir — waiting  in  the  vestibule—'^ 

**  Then  it  is  well— and  I  have  done,  brother,*'  the  Vagabond  said. 
And  he  turned  to  the  company. 

Andrew,  the  blind  man,  felt  that  the  venerable  pilgrim  s  attention 
was  directed  towards  him  ;  and  he  seized  the  opportunity. 

"  Sir,  I  should  tell  you  my  story.  It  may  be  gathered  within  a 
sentence.  I  have  been  always  blind  and  poor :  and  the  world,  and 
the  good  God  have  been  very  merciful  to  me :  and  I  am  a  happy 
man;* 
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The  Christian  Vagabond  crossed  to  where  Andrew  sat,  and  shook 
im  by  the  hands — and  drew  a  chair  to  him* 

'  It  is  a  real  delight/'  he  said,  **  to  hear  a  man  speak,  under  afflic- 
tion, with  such  entire  content-  You  must  have  passed  a  happy  life, 
brother  Andrew,  in  the  company  of  such  holy  philosophy-  Po 
^and  blind,  and  content ;  while  Bernard  struggled,  and  avarice  ^*a 
knawing  at  ilie  heart  of  Roger,  and  poor  Michael  ruled  through 
squalid  ways  !  There  are  greatnesses  in  the  world  that  cnv)-  you  the 
little  dog  which  guides  you  through  the  corridors,  and  the  seige 
under  which  your  tranquil  heart  beats/* 

*♦  I  envy  no  man  :  I  covet  nothing — not  even  sight,     I  lie  at  rest 
wthin  myself— and  you  should  see,  sir,  what  a  sunny  litde  kingdon^^ 
I  have  under  me !     But,  I  pray,  hear  friend  Timotliy's  stoiy.**  ^^ 

Timothy  ivas  a  si>are  old  man — with  delicate-marked  features, 
crowned  with  a  smooth  thatch  of  silver  hair. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  rising  with  a  certain  grace  left  in  his  age,  **  I  do 
protest  humbly  that  I  had  better  remain  silent  I  am  one  of  the  bad 
schoolfellows  of  poor  Michael-  We  have  no  reproaches  to  exchange. 
As  he  has  said — *  We  were  corrupt  together/  '* 

"  And  wen^  the  lines  of  your  lives  parallel  ?**  the  Vagabond  aske 

**  Not''  Michael  interj>osed,  in  a  firm  voice. 

Timothy  straightway  proceeded  :— 

**  Michael  and  I  parted  company  as  soon,  we  have  said  since, 
there  was  no  more  bad  example  to  be  got  out  of  either  of  us,     I 
married  very  young,     I  had  two  children.     My  wife's  kindred  we 
rich.     I  was  never  at  her  side :  seldom  kissed  the  babes.    My  nat 
was  poisoned  :  my  blood  was  the  lees  of  wine.     *  Far  from  home 
near  to  harm  *  is  an  old  proverb — old  as  harm  is.     I   found  my  wi 
to  another  home,  and  to  a  tliird.     When  wine  possesses  a  man 
passions  are  giants,  and  his  virtues  are  infants,     I  destroyed  the 
homes  which  were  not  mine.     My  disgrace  was  nothing  to  the  broad 
cast  ruin  which  accompanied  it*     My  wife  and  children  went  back 
the  love  and  comfort  whence  I  had  borne  her  on  the  bridal  morning, 
I  stood,  alone,  with  the  two  partners  of  my  guilt — angels  both  whc 
compared  with  me. 

"  I  fled  :  for  he  whose  courage  is  of  the  cup,  is  a  coward  sober. 
Were  not  hunger  and  rags  the  just  inheritance  of  such  a  man  as 
had  shown  myself?  I  look  deeper  draughts,  and  lower  companionl] 
learning  from  time  to  time  the  distresses  which  were  befalling  the 
honourable  women  I  had  drawn  out  of  tlie  paths  of  virtue,  and  of 
Ihe  tmng  lives  of  the  cbildren  ^^\\o,  m  \?t\e*\\  i^\x«L^\T^^<td,»;Q\\ld  not 
know  l\\^m.     I  had  gifts,  I  was  xo\^,^\vic\v  \i\t^"yi^  v  \Jcm5^^  \  ^v^ 
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for  the  service  of  my  passions:  not  oniy  ia  my  original  degree  and 
drcuiusUnce,  but  with  the  lower  classes  to  which  I  reduced  myself. 

"  You,  sir,  to  whom  in  shame  I  speak  before  my  brothers,  when, 
all  passion  is  dead,  and  a  man  stands  waiting  to  be  judged,  and 
trembling  over  the  weighty  indictments, — you,  sir,  whose  pilgrimage 
of  Christian  compassion  has  blessed  so  many  lands,  and  has  covered 
so  much  of  the  sorrow  lives  like  mine  have  wrought^understand, 
with  a  word,  how  I  got  through  the  years  which  followed  upon  my 
major  sins,  until  my  unworthy  head  rested  under  the  roof  of  the  Lady 
of  Charit}'.  You  can  conceive  the  anguish  with  which  an  old  man 
who  left  the  world  ponders  on  his  life,  when  he  knows  that  it  has 
given  only  sorrow  to  his  fellows,  and  made  the  vNorld  more  sinful 
wherever  he  passed  along/' 

'*Alas  I "  the  Christian  Vagabond  said,  "  our  sins  are  examples  as 
velJ  as  our  virtues.  I  pity  you,  from  my  heart.  Brothers,  let  me 
tdl  you  a  legend — rather  an  Image  of  some  quaintness— apposite 
now — which  •  I  picked  up  in  a  Flemish  God*s  House  some  seventy 
J^ears  ago,  when  some  among  you  were  in  swacklh'ng-clothes.'' 
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DAYS  of  Heaven  and  earth,  when  all  things  seem 
Perfection,  issuant  from  some  central  soul 
AVhose  life  all  love,  all  happiness,  transfused 
Through  Being  we  share,  and  in  humane  degree 
Enjoy,  nay  more,  enhance ;  for  man's  delight 
In  virtue  and  holy  thought  redounds  to  God's. 
And  as  Heaven's  calm,  immense,  intense,  the  wind. 
Ceaselessly  operative,  pervades,  and  so. 
Faintly,  to  us  God's  mode  of  Being  convejrs. 
And  action  spiritual,  we,  too,  the  more 
By  deed  of  mind  we  range  the  world,  and  rise 
To  thought  serene,  celestial,  and  devote 
Our  spirits  to  inmost  commune  with  His  works ; 
In  Him  our  source  confessed,  our  base  in  them  ; 
Knowing  the  duties,  destinies  of  souls ; 
Self-charged  their  well-being  to  promote,  and  train 
The  immortal  up  towards  Deity,  so  far 
Do  we  God's  work,  and  bear  the  stamp  divine 
Of  perfectness,  progression. 

To  perceive 
Our  oneness  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
The  joyous  mystery  which  each  special  life 
Binds  to  the  conscious  infinite,  immasked 
In  its  own  creations,  brings  the  intuitive  soul 
Such  fine  delight  as  simple  gods  of  old. 
Pleased  cheaply,  felt,  who  budged  unseen  the  streets 
Of  cities  dedicate  j  and  beside  some  shrine 
Hearkening  their  names  invoked,  and  scenting  myrrh 
Or  nard,  bewrayed  their  presence  with  a  smile 
Men  took  for  playful  lightnings,  such  as  cast 
From  Pallas'  filial  hand  gleam  wide, — ^but  home 
Returned,  find  every  prayer  they  had  prayed  fulfilled. 

The  soul  self-satisfved  o£  'B«:m^^V\Oa.>KMs'«^ 
The  absolute  spirit  and  "mfflttXe  \  oxw^VoisfcVfta.^ 
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Their  holy  hands  the  ages  have  imposed, 

Teeming  with  sevenfold  boons ;  who  through  himself 

Peels  flow  the  vital  and  invisible  force 

Wiich  to  its  wili  compels  all,  but  through  all 

Makes  haimony  of  its  most  tyrannous  laws  ; 

Subjection  grateful ;  even  in  wild  extremes 

Beauty  inevitable ;  and,  though  for  a  time 

111,  like  some  arrogant  cloud  that  bluni  the  sun 

Through  the  wide  welkin  riot,  at  last  good 

Predominant  o*er  all  evil, — in  man*s  heart 

Mixed,  as  comiption  serves  to  engender  life 

For  better  ends, — he,  like  flower-sweets  to  the  sun 

Light  erst  instilled,  drawn  Godwards,  in  whom  souls 

Forelive  first  as  in  cause  pretemporal,  rests. 

From  toilful  apprehension  of  the  whole, 

In  spirit  sabbatic ;  and  the  heavens  and  earth, 

And  various  nature's  sympathetic  life, 

Each  in  their  generations,  bails  divine. 

Somewhat  to  feel  in  common  with  all  life, 
Human,  instinctive,  vegelive,  the  vast 
Of  nature's  powers  and  products,  or  her  fair 
And  delicate  outgrowths,  river,  mountain,  main, 
Forest  or  floweret,  gives  the  spirit  access 
To  God  a  thousand  ways ;  and  so  secures 
His  favourable  acceptance  as  we  make 
Mention  within  our  minds  of  all  His  good. 

On  wild  and  heathery  turf  to  bask,  or  cool 
Green  sod  of  meads,  or  bloomy  lawn  where  rose. 
Laurel  and  lily  cluster,  loam-bom  scents 
With  flowery  incense  mingling  ;  to  recline, 
Dreamy  and  passive  to  all  influences 
Cloudlet  and  sun  thrill  through  the  sensitive  breast, 
By  rivulets  clm-o'erarched,  and  lulling  lapse 
Of  rippling  wavelets  glittering,  and  the  oft 
Kediropled  eddy  slowly  concurrent ;  stretched 
Neath  blos'my  trees,  gaze  through  their  silvery  snow 
On  air's  blue  heights  inviolable  ;  to  scale 
Perilously  some  sheer  browed  cliff,— that  day's 
Salvation  thencefortli  ne'er  forgot,— or  cling 
Only  not  vanquished  by  the  vindictive  blast, 
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Prone  to  the  craggy  nape  of  giant  peak, 

Whence  the  rapt  eye  may  crowd  into  its  ball 

A  visioned  kingdom  ;  forth  to  steal  at  eve, 

Grave  tryst  to  keep  with  tutelar  stars,  and  trace 

Their  prosperous  walk  through  night ;  or  mark  them  rise 

Till  with  their  fair  reflection  midst  the  lake 

They  meet  in  tremulous  joy  j  cave-hidden  to  watch 

The  moonlit  cataract  sheeted  like  a  ghost, 

Muttering,  in  awful  monotone,  its  one 

Intelligible  word  of  life ;  to  list, 

Far  off,  the  torrent's  inarticulate  roar 

Blend  with  the  storm-wind  through  the  wood,  till  both. 

In  those  inaudible  harmonies  silence  copes. 

Die ; .  to  contest  the  strength  of  confluent  streams  ; 

The  rushing  rain  to  face,  heaven's  holy  rite 

Of  sprinkling,  oft  to  priest  at  nature's  shrine 

Serving,  prelustrant ;  to  imbreast  the  gale 

Healthful,  reanimative,  the  breath  divine 

Of  the  great  world  spirit,  that  where  He  will, 

Blowing  with  aery  baptism,  re-impregns 

AVith  new  life  principles  man's  sacred  frame ; 

Desert  and  savage  shore  to  roam,  all  thought. 

Feeling,  strung  tense  by  soleness,  and  the  sense 

Of  high  equality  with  aught  create  ; 

Star-like  to  haunt  wastes  spatial,  where  alone. 

Mid  clear-aired  wilds  the  sunfires  purify. 

And  founts  rock-smitten  of  God,  the  spirit  sincere. 

Insensible  of  limits,  may  grow  to  feel 

Like  broad  simplicity ;  and  learn  to  love 

Of  very  lonesomeness,  the  elements. 

Our  kingly  kin  tetrarchal,  as  the  powers 

That  start  all  shapes,  and  close  ;  uniting  thus 

Things  sensible  and  things  animate  in  one  realm. 

Our  own  heart's  royalty,  is  to  conceive. 

By  force  of  vital  sympathies,  the  whole ; 

And  be  and  act  through  all. 

Thus  aye  to  live. 
Part  absolute  of  the  world's  essential  cause. 
Free,  arbitrary ;  creative  of  all  truth, 
Convicrion,  menta\  \mpiess ',  m  o\v^^€^l 
Enjoyer  of  the  unWetse,  co-tcv^x^ 
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Wth  Nature's  eldest  dignities,  self-ordained, 
Self-consecrate,  enthroned,  is  to  regain 
Our  birthright,  from  us  filched  by  the  false  world, 
Irreverent,  mean  ;  our  heart  to  re-immerse 
In  Being*s  primal  font ;  our  covenant  faith 
With  Nature  re-affirm,  and  so  accept 
Absolvence  by  the  Eternal  Spirit  from  life's 
Vain  toils  and  deadening  trivialities ;  renew 
Our  souFs  first  sacrament,  and  take  in  God, 
With  mindful  extasie,  to  ourselves,  and  sense 
Of  the  world-bosoming  Deity  who  all 
By  reason  made,  in  love  sustains,  and  just 
In  judgment  all  will  bless ; — it  is  to  feel 
Our  spirits  collateral  flow  with  timers  broad  floods 
Even  as  our  heart Vblood  coursing  aye,  like  pulsed 
With  earth's  unhesitant  streams ;  'tis  to  possess 
Souls  self-adjusted  to  the  whole  round  of  things, 
The  centra!  life,  the  infinite. 

Man  alone. 
Conscious,  alike,  of  nature  and  of  Go<l, 
Brings  both  into  communion  ;  sanctifies 
With  sj^npathy  the  naked  elements, 
And,^like  the  mediator  he  is, — inspires, 
Appreciative  of  all  his  blessings  here, 
That  joy  in  God  God's  works  enkindle  in  him. 
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When  thus  by  wisdom*s  clear-sight  he  first  views, 
With  eye  grown  practised  to  the  infinite, 
Whether  on  mount,  mid  desert,  or  withdrawn 
In  chambered  loneliness  and  studious  cahn, 
Those  inner  spheres  wherein  dwell  goodness,  truth. 
Peace,  love,  the  inborn  sense  of  God  ;  and  knows 
That  God  subsists  in  virtue  and  holiness. 
As  in  material  forms  the  essential  force 
Impalpable,  yet  there, — which  underlies 
The  common  properties  of  things,  'neath  all 
Defect  perfection  ;  soubspheres  these  that  rule 
And  mould  this  volatile  world,  whose  shews,  that  hour 
Lift  themselves  lightly  off,  mist-like,  we  find, 
lastamped  through  Being's  universal  selt. 
Proof  of  our  pTimc  conception  there,  andViete, 
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To  such  as  love  humanity,  divine 
Adoption ;  and,  life's  loftiest  end  to  come, 
A  spirit  regenerate,  glorified,  in  full 
Concord  with  God  and  nature. 


Such  delights, 
Of  sun,  sea,  hill,  and  bleak  and  wind-bleached  wastes. 
And  silence  superhuman  of  the  skies, 
Are  in  wise  solitude  as  the  drumming  world 
Knows  not,  nor  dreams  of.     Enter,  therefore,  thou 
Into  thyself,  and  be  at  one  with  God. 

Thus  being  we  truliest  live.    To  will  what's  just ; 
To  Igve  what* s  pure ;  to  seek  man's  peace  as  God's, 
And  aid  his  worthier  aims ;  to  feed  on  truths 
Soul  liberating,  supreme ;  our  daily  choice 
Being  such  to  assimilate,  and  to  all  commend 
As  gracious,  saving,  best,  makes  us  in  part 
Celestial,  and  in  ours  inhearts  the  faith 
Of  everlasting  being.     Prophetic  man 
Who  can  foreset  the  stars  their  stations ;  winds 
Weigh ;  and  his  own  mind's  virtues  deify  ; 
A  larger,  freer,  happier,  holier  life 
Shall  lead  than  all  the  painful  pietism 
Of  peddling  sects  could  compass. 

God's  great  dower 
To  the  accepted  spirit,  of  life  eteme. 
Seems  in  excess  no  more  when  those  He  loves 
He  with  the  fulness  of  perfection  crowns. 
The  gift  of  His  own  nature ;  through  the  soul's 
System  so  working  that  it  is  He  who  us 
Capacitates  to  enjoy,  and  is  Himself 
The  enjoyment  He  confers — feast,  host,  guest,  grace 
And  blessing  ;  teaching  that  with  us  to  strive 
For  heaven  is  heaven,  to  love  God  is  to  be, 
Ourselves,  divine. 

For  as  yon  space-spanning  bow, 
The  miracle  of  a  moment,  which  adorns 
And  seems  to  compTeViexid  sW  ^^m^,  ^^s:^^  ^^^a^^ 
And  firmament  made  its  dtfeXois,  ^To>\d  xo  ^^^ 
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Their  subsidy  of  admiring  joy,  its  end 
Achieved,  God's  truth  to  certify,  in  the  skies' 
Boundless  and  formless  unity  disappears  j 
So,  arched  an  instant  on  the;  eternal  disc 
Of  life  Divine,  man's  soul, — embracing  here 
This  world-frame  in  itself,  each,  but  for  heaven, 
Baseless,  incredible, — ceasing  gradual,  grows 
With  its  object  one ;  this  death-conditioned  life, 
These  van-coloured  pomps  of  transient  time, 
These  elements  of  existence  dropped,  whose  end 
Is  as  was  their  beginning ;  and,  assumed 
In  plenitude  of  Deity,  and  the  immense 
Seclusion  of  His  essence,  reattains 
Identity  with  Being  still  ours,  once  all. 

The  Author  of  "  Festus." 


ISMAEL   FiTZADAM. 


FEELING,  which  must  be  present  with  any  writeriAo 
cares  to  make  his  works  more  than  a  mere  commodity, 
marketable,  but  transient  and  of  small  influence,  is  that, 
unless  he  can  thoroughly  imbed  himself  in  the  heart  of 
the  people  (which  becomes  day  by  day  more  difficult  as  enthuaasm 
wanes  and  a  hard  experience  grows),  and  gain  for  a  long  period  the 
full  recognition  of  all  authorities  (a  thing  which  even  the  highest  genius 
cannot  always  effect),  his  name  and  his  influence  are  alike  doomed  to 
oblivion,  and  the  question  is  but  of  a  few  years  more  or  less. 

Such  is  the  enormous  press  of  writings  that  nowadays  crowd  upon 
the  more  advanced  portions  of  the  world,  that  only  those  individuals 
who  are  favoured  with  the  highest  attributes  of  genius  and  culture, 
and  have  besides,  beyond  these,  the  considerable  advantages  of 
powerful  friends,  position  in  society,  long  life  or  extraordinary  good 
fortune,  can  at  all  hope  to  keep  themselves  for  any  length  of  time 
above  the  rush,  the  overwhelming  rush  around  them. 

The  grand  passion  for  novelt}%  the  scant  care  of  the  general  public 
to  go  out  of  its  way  to  read — to  look  beyond  the  goblet  which  the 
caterer  presents  to  its  lips ;  these  leave  a  writer  by  whom  the  first  tide 
was  breasted  fifty  or  even  twenty  years  ago  actually  to  drown, — ^un- 
known, uncared  for,  in  importance  below  the  most  slip-shod  popular 
writer  of  the  more  modem  days.  A  new  author  comes  forth  and 
engrosses  the  popular  mind :  fashion  leaves  the  old  one  to  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  "off  with  the  old  love,  and  on  with  the  new,"  and  buried 
loves  few  take  the  trouble  to  disentomb. 

In  a  general  way  this  may  not  be  unfair,  yet  there  are  exceptions. 
A  host  of  excellences  overshadowed  by  their  superiors  go  to  the  wall, 
and  the  so-called  genius  of  a  former  day,  having  no  hfe  for  us,  fells 
into  the  long  sleep  of  neglect  and  necessary  oblivion.  We  are 
enabled  to  get  rid  of  an  enormous  amount  of  writings  which,  con- 
sidered perhaps  of  the  highest  class  in  their  day,  have  been  finally 
estimated  at  a  lower  and  a  truer  abstract  value.  But  the  originator 
of  the  idea  may  be  forgotten,  and  the  one  who  perfected  it  may  enjoy 
the  credit  of  it  as  all  his  own.  AccvdeivX,  i\so,  toa.^  VL^e.^  In  the  daxk 
for  a  long  period  what  is  wott\\y  oi  vhe  ^>]^Vv^\.  ol  x^ca^vckaxv. 
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Suppose,  on  taking  up  an  old  number  of  a  magazine  or  a  review, 
we  find  in  it  a  critique  on  the  works  of  some  author  of  past  days, 
which  brings  him  vividly  before  us  and  tells  us  that  he  invented  such 
a  metre,  was  the  first  to  develop  such  a  power ;  it  seems  to  us  that 
we  ought  to  have  known  of  this  fact  before ;  but  where  ought  search 
to  have  been  made  for  it  ?  We  must  have  gone  through  a  dispersed 
and  confused  medley  of  miscellaneous  publications,  of  which  some 
might  be  worth  the  trouble  which  wading  through  them  would  involve, 
whilst  the  majority  would  but  ill  repay  our  labours.  Is  it  not  a  strange 
feet  that  we  have  no  general  critical  Histor)^  of  Literature;  no  volumes 
to  which  we  can  refer  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  critique  such  as  is  occa- 
sionally afforded  in  a  first-rate  periodical;  nothing  but  condensed 
Students*  Histories  of  Literature,  and  biographies  bare  of  all  but 
trivial  facts?  A  comprehensive  view  of  each  age  of  writers  with 
their  tendencies,  influence,  and  the  claims  of  each  upon  us :  is  this 
a  thing  impossible  to  gain  ?  The  mere  stringing  together  of  matter 
already  in  existence,  would,  it  appears  to  «s^  go  a  great  way  towards 
this.  Would  not  the  effecting  of  such  a  design  simplify  greatly  what 
are  becoming  serious  difficulties — what  books  to  read ;  how  to  choose 
the  best  writers  of  each  class,  or  on  each  subject ;  how  to  learn  the 
representative  works  of  each  author  ?  We  have  not  even  a  catalogue 
containing  the  works  of  our  modem  ^Titers.  It  may  be  a  v^ry  pleasant 
thing  to  come  upon  some  work  of  a  favourite  author  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  were  wholly  tmaware,  but  it  is  quite  right  that  such  a 
pleasure  should  be  possible  ?  May  we  not  thus  lose  more  than  we 
gain? 

tXhus  as  to  want  of  order  and  arrangement  of  work.  As  to  the 
care  of  the  worker,  much  more  might  be  said.  Britain  may  well  be 
proud  of  her  charitable  institutions,  numberless,  truly  benevolent  in 
conception — (we  use  the  word  charity,  not  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
mere  almsgiving,  but  in  its  real  meaning  of  bestowing  aid,  sympathy)  ; 
but  is  it  not  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  there  is  not  a  single  guild 
which  comprises  Literature.  Although  the  number  of  readers  fast 
increases,  day  by  day,  and  seems  likely  so  to  do  to  the  end  of  time  ; 
although,  on  examination,  educated  people  must  acknowledge  that 
from  books  they  gain  the  greatest  amount  of  the  purest  pleasure,  yet 
as  far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  a  single  institution  which  cares  for,  or 

I    gives  help  or  sympathy  to  the  worker  in  the  brave  struggle  before  the 
first  blush  of  renown. 
To  contemplate  the  necessary  lowering  of  many  a  man*s  ideal, 
the  giving  up  of  the  battk,  the  despair  and  VvUeiTi^^^,  \x\v\c)tv  \a^^\.       ' 
exist  smong  those  who  aspire  to  somethinc  be\otid  3.  m^xt  %^i^^^J 
ft  Vol.  /K,  M  S.  i8ro,  1)  ^       fl 
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ence  in  literature,  and  are  even  beaten  back  from  gaining 
inspires  no  pleasuiable  feeling.  Wc  are  speaking  of  the  prescntt 
and  }>erhaps  shall  not  be  believed :  the  present  is  reticent,  some- 
times the  past  speaks.  It  were  fniitless  to  reWew  the  names  of 
those  who  have  gone  down  to  despair  all  for  want  of  a  little  sym- 
pathy— a  few  friends ;  most  of  them  are  well  known.  When  Chat- 
terton  was  found  in  his  garret,  his  torn  MSS,  strewn  about,  it  was, 
and  rightly,  deemed,  a  deplorable  thing,  but  was  anything  done  to 
upbear  his  successors  from  the  same  fall  ?  How  near  to  it  many  have 
been,  perhaps  none  but  tliemselves  know.  In  literature  at  the  pre- 
sent  day,  unless  a  man  has  money  and,  almost  consequently,  friends, 
there  are  many  things  to  be  gone  through,  of  a  nature  to  injure  his 
self-respect,  almost  to  utterly  break  him  ^^doinTi.  What  a  young 
aspirant  feels  the  deepest  need  of,  is  experience;  and  to  gain 
experience  is  the  work  of  years.  Is  it  a  perfect  Utopia,  one  ol 
those  pleasant  dreams  that  pass  us  by,  and  go  unrealized^  that 
there  should  be  some  small  institution  where  a  man  of  the  requisite 
ability  and  experience  might  be  consulted  as  a  right  by  the  would- 
be  poet,  by  the  beginner  of  earnest  study,  by  the  half-hopeful,  who 
would  know  whether  it  is  right  for  him  to  hope,  or  whether  he  be  but 
leaning  on  a  broken  reed,  trusting  to  a  fruitless  l>Te  ?  It  appears  to 
be  in  this  one  fact,  that  there  is  no  individual,  no  institution  tipon 
which  a  young  aspirant  aAcr  literary  honours  has  any  claim,  that  the 
beginning  of  disappointment  has  for  the  most  part  arisen.  It  is  the 
hopeless  sense  of  isolation  which  lies  with  so  drear  a  chill  upon 
fine-\\T0ught  feelings,  and  there  are  abundant  cases  on  record,  in  which 
the  slight  recognition  implied  in  a  few  words  of  judicious  advice, 
direction,  and  technical  aid  from  a  man  of  mature  mind,  would  have 
saved  years  of  heart^ache  to  the  weary  traveller  of  barren  paths* 

In  Denmark,  the  young  artist,  the  scholar  who  manifests  the  rare 
and  delicate  quality  of  genius,  is  aided  by  public  money  on  his  way 
to  his  nece^ary  culture  ;  when  somewhat  of  this  is  gained,  he  is 
provided  with  means  to  travel,  to  enlarge  his  mind  in  other  lands 
than  liis  own.  To  produce  a  great  work  the  mind  must  be  taught 
up  to  greatness ;  the  creative  principle  n]ust  learn  what  is  the  most 
perfect  covering  for  its  embodiments.  Travel  is  prurticulariy  a  neces- 
sity to  the  artist.  This  the  government  of  Denmark  provides :  What 
docs  England  ?  It  were  well  for  her  artists  to  die  in  the  hope,  and 
that  a  slender  one,  of  some  scanty  provision  being  made  for  their 
fatherless  oflTspring.  Yet  there  is  no  need  of  public  money.  English- 
men^  if  they  will  but  try,  w\\\  tiTid  xVvctt  VW  caxv  <^q  n*vOcvC!m\  It,  They 
are  sufficient  for  themselves  Vf  on\y  \\vev  mVWo^Vxa  ^t  ^ei.\]i5^jt^^3fo. 
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learnt,  oft  forgot,  in  these  days  again  coming  to  life^  of  the  sticks 
scattered  and  fragile,  bound  together  and  strong.  The  hand  clasp 
is  the  strongest  cord  of  all. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  bring  together  a  few  particulars  of  the 
life  of  a  disappointed  man,  who  lived  fifty  years  ago.  Few  will  know 
his  name,  for  his  case  was  not  an  appalling  one,  but  a  mere  ordinary 
linking  together  of  neglect  in  life  and  oblivion  after  it  Let  fifty 
years  roll  on,  and  some  one  may  be  taking  pains  to  be  informed 
respecting  some  case  existing  now,  unknown^  and  not  worth  that 
trouble  now.  It  is  astonishing  how  death  enhances  the  value  of 
a  man. 

Ismael  Fitzadam  was  unfortunate,  both  during  his  life  and  after- 
wards.  The  carelessness  of  society  pressed  very  heavily  upon  him  ; 
his  writings  were  always  in  a  dark  comer,  and  although  well  deserving 
appreciation,  met  with  no  worthy  support,  and  he  may  now  be  classed 
among  those  who  have  suffered  through  want  of  proper  classification 
of  literary  valuables,  for  his  name  and  works  are  alike  unknown. 

In  the  scanty  records  of  his  life  we  find  several  discrepancies^  but 
after  a  lengthened  correspondence  with  the  existing  members  of  his 
(aniiiy,  we  believe  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  true  view  of  its  events, 
however  opposed  it  may  seem  to  the  few  shreds  of  former  notices. 

That  Ismael  Fitzadam  was  a  genius  is  unmistak cable  ;  that  he 
was  greatly  crippled  by  his  position  and  disappointments,  is  also 
stakeable.  In  rating  him  as  he  is,  ought  we  not  to  include  in 
estimate  something  of  what  he  might  have  been  ?  To  sketch 
eifcn  the  outlines  of  a  complete  biography  is  impossible,  so  very 
little  is  known  about  the  manner  of  his  life.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
matter  of  doubt  among  the  very  few  who  had  heard  of  him,  as  to 
what  was  his  real  name*  Some  thought  him  Scotch,  while  others 
deemed  him  Irish.  In  Notes  and  Qjiicrks^  of  November,  1865, 
(p*  43S»)  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent  asked  for  light  upon  his  history, 
being  in  doubt  as  to  his  very  name.  Fifty  years  before  the  same 
cloud  had  been  tipon  him,  In  i&iS,  the  Literary  Gazette  h^\t\'^A 
his  title  of  **  able  seaman,''  to  be  an  assumed  one,  and  that  he  was 
probably  more  of  an  **able  poet."     The  same  periodical  afterwards 

considered  him  to  be  some  "  Captain  C ,  the  brother  of  a  noble 

lord  ;"  and  two  years  later,  (Sept.  16,  1820,)  it  discovered  him,  '*  on 
anon}'mous  but  self-eWdently  respecLable  authority,"  to  be  actually 
what  he  describes  himself—**  an  able  seaman,  on  board  a  king's 
frigate.**  At  the  same  time  it  was  given  as  opinion  that  his  ^oetrj 
"  wouJd  not  have  disgraced  a  writer  of  ai^y  emVnetvc^  m  ^\.'3X\q^  ^x 
hterjture. "  , 
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"Ismael  Fkzadam"  of  title  pages,  "  J»  Williams**  of  correspoBd- 
cnce,  was  John  Macken  of  actual  cognoraen.     He  was  the  eldest  son 

of  Richard  Macken,  a  merchant  of  Brookeborough  near  Enniskillen  ; 
and  brother  of  Patrick  Macken,  A,B.,  of  Trinit>'  College,  Dublin. 
From  his  nephew,  Mn  J.  M.  McElroy,  Barrister-at-law,  of  **  Fcr- 
managh  Club,"  Enniskillen,  and  **  Stephen's  Green  Club,"  Dublin,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  particulars  prenously  unrecordeJ, 
we  learn  that  he  was  bom  about  the  year  1780.  From  his  earliest 
youth  he  aspired  after  poetr)^ — as  he  says  himself,  "  in  defiance  of 
opposition,  in  despite  of  circumstances,  and  in  the  midst  of  avocations 
every  way  unpropitious  to  its  development"  What  were  the  unpni^H 
pitious  circumstances  cannot  now  be  learned.  For  a  very  short^^ 
period  of  his  early  life,  he  carried  on  business  of  some  sort  at  Bally- 
connell,  co.  Cavan,  He  then  came  to  Enniskillen,  where  he  pro- 
posed the  establishment,  and  was  fellow-editor  vnih  his  brother-in-law, 
of  the  Erfie  Piukd,  0r  EnniskiUm  Chr^nide,  The  first  number  of  this 
Journal  was  pubhshed  loth  August,  1808,  and  to  it  Fitzadam  con- 
iributed,  both  prose  and  verse,  probably  during  several  }^ars.  The 
EnniskiUm  ChnynicU^  we  may  suppose,  afforded  but  small  scope  for 
genius,  and  in  1814  appeared,  anonymously,  Fitiadam's  first  book, 
'*  Minstrel  Stolen  Moments,  or  Shreds  of  Fancy,"  J,  Cumming,  Dublin ; 
Constable  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  and  Geo.  Cowie  &  Co.,  London. 

In  this  volume  are  several  indications  that  its  author  was  subject  to 
continued  iO-health.  A  sonnet  is  there  addressed  to  Mr.  Simon 
Macken,  his  uncle,  as  having  saved  his  life  while  bathing  one 
gusty  morning  at  Bundoran,  on  the  western  coast,  where  both  were 
sojourning,  the  poet  seeking  his  lost  health.  Another  poem  in  this 
volume,  "  A  Fragment  of  Romance,"  is  dictated  from  the  bed  of  sidt* 
^Qess  to  the  author's  amanuensis  and  brother,  Thomas  Macken, 
irho  was  for  twenty  years  sessional  crown  solicitor  for  Fermanagh. 
At  the  time  of  publication,  which  we  are  told  had  been  contemplated 
some  years  before,  but  prevented  by  his  loss  of  health,  Fitzadam  was 
"  seeking  the  restoration  of  life's  best  blessing  beneath  another  sun,** 
and  the  editing  devolved  upon  a  friend.  The  volume  is  an  octavo  of 
nearly  170  pages;  and  in  1826  its  author  speaks  of  it  as  following 
various  attempts  in  periodicals,  which  were  the  "productions  of 
youth|  and  died  upon  their  birth-day/*  We  may  fix  the  date  of  two 
poems  in  "Stolen  Moments''  to  1810,  as  referring  to  the  "Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  which  came  out  in  May  of  that  year.  In  the  preface  the 
editor  alludes  to  the  author's  limited  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
aiso  dmws  attention  to  t\\e  taicl  ^iv^l  \^'e  VQ^m-s.  ^<t\^  o-om^osed 
"  daring  the  hasty  intervals  oC  avoca^uoT^s,  >?cvax^  ^>Ktf3Bi  -w^c^fc  i»;»d:v£^ 
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easily  be  conceived  more  foreign  or  offensive  to  the  Muse."  What- 
crer  these  impropitious  circumstances  may  have  been,  if  we  add  to 
them  the  almost  constant  ill-health  of  the  poet,  we  may  shadow  forth 
the  veil  of  disappointment  which  hangs  over  so  many  such  lives,  and 
whose  dark  influence  we  can  discern  all  through  Fitzadam's  life* 

In  1817  or  1818  he  came  to  London  with  the  manuscript  of  his 
second  volume,  "The  Hari>  of  the  Desert."  He  was  not  wholly 
without  money;  but,  most  foolishly,  as  times  went,  he  came  up, 
**  dreaming  of  patronage  all  the  way.*'  The  '*  Harp  of  the  Desert  " 
is  a  poem,  of  about  two  thousand  lines,  on  the  Battle  of  Algiers, 
which  took  place  on  the  27th  August,  i8i6,  and  which  was  naturally 
about  this  time  a  subject  of  great  national  congratulation*  This  _ 
volume  was  offered  to  Mr.  Murray,  as  bookseller  to  the  Admiralty ;  ■ 
but  he  declined  it,  as  **  his  hands  were,  just  then,  too  fulL"  Fitzadam 
afterwards  met  with  Messrs.  Whitmore  and  Fenn,  who  absorbed  his 
scanty  capital,  and  published  (if  so  it  might  be  called)  this  little 
volume.  He  immediately  forwarded  a  copy,  with  a  letter,  to  Lord 
Exmouth,  the  hero  of  Algiers  (to  whom  with  the  officers  under  his 
command  the  book  was  dedicated),  and  hoped  and  waited  for  some 
reply.  None  ever  came  j  no  acknowledgment  whatever  was  vouchsafed 
to  the  desponding  poet.  Sucli  cases  are,  perhaps,  not  uncommon  ; 
but  only  those  who  have  experienced  the  pangs  of  hope  deferred  can 
appreciate  the  disappointment  that  must  have  preyed  upon  him, — the 
bitterness,  the  wormwood  of  expectation  thus  *'  blown  vagabond  and 
prostrate.'*  '*  All  hope  of  acquiring  either  fame  or  profit  as  a  poet," 
says  he,  "died  within  me/*  Some  friend,  however,  sent  a  copy  of  the  - 
poem  to  Mr.  Croker,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  for  the  Quarterly  | 
Review  ;  but  all  that  resulted  from  it  was  a  '*  mutilated  insertion  of  the 
tide  in  the  ensuing  number."  They  omitted  the  distinctive  part  of  the 
announcement— that  it  was  on  the  Battle  of  Algiers.  We  may  here 
dispose  of  the  idea  that  Fitzadam  was  ever  a  sailor.  The  tide-page  of 
the  "  Harp  of  tlie  Desert,*'  it  is  true,  nins  thus  r  "  by  Ismael  Fitzadam, 

formerly  able  seaman  on  board  the frigate ;"  and  the  preface  to 

**  I^ys  on  I^nd  *'  is  written  to  favour  the  same  idea.     As  Fitzadam 
never  published  his  real   name,  this  was,  doubdess,  brought  in  to 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  former  poem — a  naval  battle-piece.     This 
poetical  licence  the  few  who  knew  him  put  do\vii  as  fact.     The    ■ 
'*authorit>^"  of  the  Literary  6\7;:t^/f  was '*Philo-Nauticus,'*  H.  Nugent  \ 
Bell,  of  whom  more  hereafter.    Others  followed  suit  to  this  idea;  and 
we  have  it  amplified  by  the  Literary  Gazette  to  this,  that  Fitzadam 
was  discharged  from  tho.  Navy  "  after  lon^  and  Voxvqwi'qJA^  ^kt^Ssl'^.^ 
unfriended  and  unprovided  for/*     Miss  LaudoTi^  ^^o/viv  >5cv^  motvsA^ 
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she  has  given  to  his  memory,  lies  under  the  same  impression.    There 

\  also  several  other  allusions  to  Fit2adam*s  naval  service  among 
few  con  temporal)^  notices  of  his  poems.  Against  these  we  may  1 
as  evidence,  an  article  in  the  Literary  M49gn^^vo\.  iii.,i827,p.  46,  the 
information  contained  in  which  puq>orts  to  be  derived  from  Fitz- 
adam's  brother-in-law,  the  proprietor  of  the  Mnmski/im  Chronidc 
Here  it  is  asserted  that  he  never  was  a  sailor.  His  sister,  also,  Mrs, 
Duffy,  the  eldest  of  her  fanuly,  although  now  too  far  advanced  in 
years  to  afford  many  memories  of  so  long  ago,  aifirais  positively 
that  he  was  not  at  any  period  of  his  life  in  the  service.     In  this 

,  opinion  coincides  an  old  gentleman  who  knew  him  very  well, 
recently  consulted  by  Mr.  McElroy,  to  whom  we  have  preWous^ 
alluded  as  Fitzadam's  nephew.  Besides  this,  we  can  hardly 
room  for  *Mong  and  honoiurablc  service,**  between  dates  ah 
otherwise  allotted.  The  misconception  as  to  his  e\*er  having 
a  sailor  is  the  more  noteworthy,  as  the  fact  is  taken  for  granted,  so 
lately  as  December,  1865,  when,  in  Notes  and  Queries^  appeared  several 

I  brief  notes  on  his  Hfe  and  writings. 

Fitcadam,  on  recognising  that  the  *'  Harp  of  tlie  Desert,''  had  1 
with  no  echo  of  public  res|x>nse,  went  to  Paris  to  "  economise 
forget"      He  took  with  him  the  remains  of  his  small  capital,  thir 
five  napoleons.     We  have  a  most  musical  Httle  poem,  composed  here 
in  1819,  which  we  quote  hereafter.      From  Paris,  Fitcadam  \\-as 
duced  to  return  to  London,  to  assist  in  a  literary  undertaking,  whifl 
promised  much^  but  which  ended  in  disappointment     This  appe 
to  have  been  the  **  Huntingdon  Peerage,"  (Baldmn,  Craddock, 
Joy,  18  J  I,)   ostensibly  edited  by  Mr,  H  Nugent  Bell,  but  which 
are  informed,  was  written  and  compiled  by  Fitzadam.      He  was 
have  been  paid  500/.  for  this  work,  but  received  only  a  tenth  of 
sum.     It  is  somewhat  strange  to  examine  this  volume,  which, 

1; posed  after  the  manner  of  the  poet,  rather  than  of  the  la\\7eT,  is 

"a  minute  record  of  ^Ir.  Bell's  researches  into  the  musty  reces 
where  Hans  Francis  Hastings*  title  lay  hid*  MrsL  Bell,  also,  soD 
times  accompanied  her  husband  on  his  searches  for  evidence,  ar 
if  it  were  Fitzadam  who  produced  tlie  account  of  their  wanderings* 
he  must  have  possessed  dramatic  talent  of  a  rather  novel  kind.  Mr. 
Hastings  was  at  Enniskillen  when  called  upon  to  fill  the  vacant  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

A  poem  on  the  coronation  of  George  IV,  suggested  itself  to  Fitz- 
adam, doubtless  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  popularity  frDm , 
which  should  assist  him  in  other  efCons.    He  ^^^  himself,  "  Circu^ 

stances  will  speedily  break  l\\e  sp\rvi  dcwTL  \o  ^^  \^0l  <i^  ^-^v^^^sST 
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from  which  the  philosophy  of  prosperous  life  would  shriuk  with 
a  feeling  almost  of  horror."  This  is  but  too  true.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  proposedjpoeni,  Fitzadam  again  wrote  to  Lord  Exmouth, 
with  a  modest  request  for  a  ticket  of  admission  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  Again  he  received  no  reply  to  his  communication.  This 
would  probably  be  early  in  1S21  :  the  coronation  took  place  on  the 
igth  July,  He  then  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  permanent 
employment  in  journalism,  an  avocation  certainly  unpropiiious  to 
poetry.  Indeed  Th€  Fress^  in  a  late  article  upon  Mr.  Buchanan, 
affirms  that,  *^  for  a  London  journalist  to  be  a  poet,  in  any  worthy 
sense,  is  simply  impossible/'  Poor  Poetry  !  its  ray  has  had  to 
struggle  through  many  a  cloud,  many  times. 

In  1820,  Fitzadam  gained  through  Mr.  Bell  an  introduction  to 
Mr  Jerdan,  the  Editor  of  the  Litaary  Gazette,  Mr.  Jerdan  appears 
to  have  acted  towards  him  with  great  kindness  \  he  published  several 
of  his  poems,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  learning  from  Messrs. 
WTiitmore  and  Fenn  that  Fitzadam  was  in  distress,  he  inserted  some 
sort  of  advertisement  for  him,  wishing  to  know  his  whereabouts* 
Several  letters,  also,  were  received  by  Mr.  Jerdan,  expressing  a  will- 
ingness to  assist  in  plans  for  Fitzadam's  benefit  Some  months 
elapsed,  when  Fitzadam  appeared  with  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  intended  benefits,  but  complaining  of  a  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Bell^ 
**  containing  an  appeal  not  very  spirited,*'  and  declining  any  assist- 
ance save  through  some  suitable  literary  arrangement  It  has  been 
stated,  that  Fitzadam  %vas  not  at  any  time  in  want,  as  his  father  was 
always  in  independent  circumstances  and  ready  to  assist  him*  In 
the  Liicrary  Maputo  vol.  iii.,  1S27,  p,  46,  it  is  also  affirmed  that  his 
brother-in-law,  the  proprietor  of  the  Enniskiiien  ChronUit\  had  money 
and  securities  in  hand  belonging  to  him  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  supposed  to  be  in  want,  besides  having  remitted  to  him,  during 
three  or  four  years,  considerable  (?)  sums  amounting  to  about  200/. 
Still  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  his  poverty. 
His  publishers,  ^Vhitmore  and  Fenn,  allude  to  it,  as  well  as  himself, 
in  terms  that  are  unmistakeable.  He  was  of  an  extremely  sensitive 
nature,  wiling  to  endure  any  suftering  rather  than  be  a  burden  upon 
cither  Mends  or  relatives.  Through  Mr,  Jerdan  was  procured  the 
publication,  by  Mr.  Warren,  of  Fitzadam's  third  and  last  volume  of 
poems,  the  "  Lays  on  Land*"  An  application,  but  an  unsuccessful 
one,  had  previously  been  made  to  Messrs*  Longman,  to  incorporate 
this  the  former  volume,  and  advance  a  trifle  on  the  two.  At  this 
Fitzadam  ^ppeais  to  have  been  Uvvng  at  j\"|  ,  '^j^iloii^  %\\^«:X^ 
Stmnd,  where  he  was  addressed  by  Mr.  jetdan  as  '^^.^N^^^ss^&l^ 
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This  volume — "  Lays  on  Land," — met  with  better  treatGoest  than 
its  predecessors,  but  the  publisher  is  named  as  *•  that  most  iinfor* 
tunate  of  booksellers,"  and  the  venture  met  with  no  success.  Again 
disappointe<l,  and  in  bad  health,  Fit^adam  returned  to  Ireland,  where 
he  resumed  his  position  as  joint-editor  of  the  Enmskiidm  Chronidt, 
He  died  at  his  post,  of  decline,  after  a  protracted  and  tedious  illness, 
two  years  after  the  publication  of  his  last  attempt  This  was  on  the 
7  th  of  June»  1823,  and  in  August  of  that  year  we  gave  a  brief  obituar} 
of  this  neglected  genius.  Miss  Landon  has  bestowed  on  him  a  worthy 
monument  in  the  monody,  beginning,^ — 

"It  was  a  harp  just  fit  to  pour 

Its  music  to  the  wind  and  wnvt : 
He  bkii  a  right  to  tell  thdr  fame 
Who  stood  himself  amid  the  brave/* 


This  poem  we  quoted  in  our  number  for  September,  1823*     In  the 
churchyard  of  Aghavea,  where  he  is  buried,  is  no  memorial  of  hii 
it  is  believed  because  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,     The  L{ 
Gazette^  also,  gave  a  short  account  of  him  as  follows — 

"  IsMAEL  FiTZADAM. — The  early  readers  of  our  Gazdie 
member  how  deep  an  interest  we  took  in  the  poetical  publicati 
which  were  given  to  the  world  under  the  assumed  name  above  de- 
scribed.  We  found  the  author  in  misfortune,  and  we  did  our  humble 
endeavour  to  sen-e  him ;  but  an  honest  pride  and  sense  of  independ- 
ence, even  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  distress,  rendered  our  efforts 
less  efficacious  than  we  desired.  For  the  little  we  could  accomplish, 
we  were  amply  repaid  by  the  grateful  feelings  we  had  the  pleasure  to 
excite  in  a  breast  of  no  ordinary  cast ;  and  our  columns  were  enriched 
by  many  contributions  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted  writer.  Depression 
of  spirits,  and  a  cankering  sorrow,  at  the  neglect  which  he  experienced 
from  the  world,  and  especially  from  the  profession  (the  naval  senicc) 
lo  which  he  had  devoted  his  broken  hopes,  preyed  upon  Fitzad. 
health,  and  he  left  London,  with  an  almost  broken  heart,  after  \2a\ 
trying  to  attract  that  notice,  whicli  seems  only  to  wait  upon  wealtl 
bards,  and  the  sunny  favourites  of  trade  and  speculation.  His 
manly  mind  shrank  from  the  baser  arts  by  which  some  contrive  to 
rise,  and  he  retired,  as  we  now  learn,  to  his  native  land,  to  die.'* 

Though  long  oppressed  by  ill-health  and  ill-fate,  till  a  settled  mcla^ 

choly  seemed  to  grow  over  him,  there  appears  no  trace  of  his  hi 

been  of  fretful  or  morbid  nature.     He  was  independent  to  the 

rand  not  a  single  expression  can  \tf^  i\Yv<\  o'i  ^>3.^\  Wt  v^^se 

esteem  bom  the  few,  the  very  C^n^,  vi\voVTv^^  >M:a\.    NtA^ 
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having  his  reward  ;  and  where  he  is,  may  be,  are  listeners  to  his  sing- 
ing, and  many  a  soul  may  hear  in  it  the  echo  of  the  dark  waves,  as 
they  moaned  around  him  upon  earthj  ere  the  great  tide  of  death  bore 
him  above  them.  This  he  longed  for  :  shall  he  not  gain  it  ?  He 
says  to  his  harp,  the  heart-string  lute  of  Israel  within  him, —  ■ 

**  Come,  111  braid  thee  now—  I 

For  thy  best  strings  are  broken,  and  the  heart  ■ 

That  gave  them  utterance— with  pale  flowers  ilmt  IjIow  ■ 

On  barren  cliUs,  with  the  wave-weed  sour  and  swart  ;  H 

Then,  like  old  Cambria's  ban!,  from  some  crag^s  brow,  ■ 

Flange— where  we'll  sleep  in  peace  and  never  part"  ■ 

We  have  headed  this  article  with  the  assumed  name  of  its  subject 
in  deference  to  his  own  words — "  With  respect  to  my  mm  deguerrt^  or, 
mther  nam  Jc  mcr^  I  have  no  wish  to  be  known  by  any  other  name. 
It  was  assimied  under  the  pressure  of  evil,  as  indicative  of  the  destiny 
of  a  wandering  and  desolate  man  ;  and  I  have  since  found  no  reason 
to  abandon  it*' 

We  have  made  a  few  selections  from  Fitzadam's  poems,  although, 
without  doubt,  it  is  much  the  best  that  each  reader  should  select  his 
own  favourites  himself.     It  is  to  be  wished  that  it  were  possible  to 
refer  each  to  the  original,  but  the  books  have  been  long  out  of  print, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  few  libmries.  We  can  only  express  a  hope  that 
some  one  may  think  him  worthy  of  further  attention,  and  that  he  may 
one  day  have  a  chance  of  appreciation,  in  a  volume  actually  "  pub- 
lished."   For  fifty  years  his  works  have  been  in  the  dust     It  may  be 
well  to  refer  to  the  quarries  from  which  we  have  drawn  our  informa* 
tioD,  scanty  as  it  is,  respecting  Ismael  Fitzadam.    Besides  the  sources 
already  referred  to  we  may  quote,  Nota  ami  Queries^  3rd  Series,  vok 
viii.j  pp.  435,  ^^^>  4^**  ^"^  54^  \  Literary  Magnet^  vol  ii.,  1826,  p. 
193,  and  vol  iii,,  1827,  pp.  46-48;  Literary  Gazette^  181 8,  pp.  419, 
420;  1820,  pp.  593,  594  and  635,  636  ;  1821,  pp.  326-8  and  1823, 
pp.  411,  412  :   *' Auto-biography  of  W,  Jerdan/'  %^ol  iii.,  pp.  39-46, 
and  Appendix  C.      Poems  may  also  be  found  in  the  following  cor- 
ners:— Literary  Gazette^  1821,  pp.  252,  380,  410,  444,  458  ;  Literary 
Magnet^  vol.  I,  1826,  pp.  206  and  221,  and  vol  lit,  1827,  p.  48; 
**  Auto-biography  of  W.  Jerdan,"  vol  iii.,  pp.  317,  318,  and  A.  A. 
Walls'  **  Poetical  Album/  1825,  pp.  103,  104,   19a,  191,  285^  and 
307 ;  but  of  these  latter,  all  but  one  appear  to  be  reprints  from  the 
published   volumes.      Doubtless    the    Enniskilim    Chronicle   might 
iuj)ply  much  that  would  be  worth  the  recovery. 
Although  It  is  now  idle,  we  cannot  help  exptes^vvi^  \\v^m'^NSwaX'^is\^ 
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chances  of  life  had  brought  Fitzadam  to  the  knowledge  of  William 
Blake,  at  this  time  not  many  years  from  the  end  of  his  life,  so  obscure 
and  so  brave.  Both  were  poor ;  but  while  poverty  was  to  Fitzadam 
as  a  crown  of  thorns,  Blake  carried  it  easily  as  a  child's  playthmg. 
Blake's  sympathies,  which  were  all  flame,  could  not  but  have  brought 
good  to  Fitzadam,  who  was  all  cloud  and  as  wanderings  of  darksome 
waters.  Blake  was  immeasurably  the  greater  man,  and  Fitzadam 
from  him  might  have  much  increased  his  strength. 

".  Minstrel  Stolen  Moments,"  though  of  various  contents  and  in- 
cluding many  fine  elegies,  sonnets,  and  songs,  partakes  more  of  ten- 
derness than  power.  Almost  all  of  these  poems  are  personal  The 
following  sonnet  is  perhaps  a  fair  example  : — 

'*  Low  sighs  my  shepherd  harp,  poor  child  of  home. 

No  spirit  swells  the  string  to  themes  of  fire  : 
Scourging  the  deep,  loud-thundering  into  foam, 

Majestic  genius  pours  the  tempest's  ire  ; 
Hurrying  the  fleet  rack  o'er  the  fields  of  heaven. 

Then  heard  up  mountain  wood  with  bursting  wing. 
To  my  poor  home-harp  humbler  voice  was  given, 

A  zephyr  sighing  round  some  dimpled  spring, 
Whose  slumbering  Naiad  bubbles  slow  reply ; 

Thence  bending  off  at  eve  o'er  couch  of  rose, 
To  kiss  her  folded  cheek  and  dew-wet  eye. 

Or  rock  the  valley  lily  to  repose. 
Shaking  at  mom,  all  softly,  stem  and  spray, 
But  shaking  not  mom's  manna  tears  away." 

The  "  Harp  of  the  Desert "  is  in  the  form  of  a  tale  on  the  Battle 
of  Algiers,  told  by  Childe  Erie,  the  Minstrel  of  the  "  Desert  Harp," 
to  a  noble  family,  whom  he  meets  near  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Ancient 
Carthage,  it  will  be  remembered,  stood  on  the  north  coast  of  Afirica, 
about  300  miles  east  of  the  present  Algiers.  We  quote  from  this 
volume  a  graphic  description  of  a  sailor's  life : — 

''  Oh,  Christ !  'tis  strange  to  think  upon. 

And  sad  to  tell,  and  wild  to  see. 
The  toils  of  fight,  of  storm  and  sun. 

That  seamen  grapple  smilingly — 
Round  the  chill  pole  doomed  scarce  to  breathe, 
Or  scorched  the  buming  line  beneath  : 
Thro'  many  a  midnight  charged  to  keep 
Drear  watch  along  the  desolate  deep ; 
The  calm's  slow-wasting  prey,  perhaps, 
Or  gulphed  wUKVa  lYie  toaxVxi^\«c^»& 
O  the  mountamouA  o^t[tbuxt^^'«vit&.^ 
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The  battle,  also,  is  well  described,  and  the  suspense  of  the  critical 
moment  in  the  midst  of  the  fray : — 

**  A  moment^s  tiush,  when,  vast  and  sheer, 
A  whirlwind  from  the  Ckarhti/s  tier 

Swept  the  wave  ! 
They  saw  the  burst,  but  scarce  might  hear, 

So  sudden  came  that  grave  ! 
No  vestige  left— lio,  not  a  boat  J 
A  turban  here  and  there  afloat, 
A  blasted  brow,  a  bladeless  hanr!» 
That  sinks  or  struggles  yet  for  land." 

This  is,  at  least,  as  good  as  anything  of  A.  A.  Watts's,  tlie  popular 
genius  of  the  day*  "  The  Hour  of  Phantasy  "  sounds  light,  but  has  a 
ring  of  alternate  bitter  and  sweet :  — 

**  There  U  an  hour  when  all  our  past  pursuits. 

The  dreams  and  passionH  of  our  early  day, 

The  unripe  blessedness  that  dropped  away 
From  our  young  tree  of  life — like  blasted  fruits— 
All  rush  upon  the  soul ;  some  beauteous  form 

Of  one  we  loved  and  lost  ;  or  dying  tone, 

Haunting  the  heart  with  music  that  has  flown, 
Still  lingers  near  us  with  an  awful  charm  1 
I  love  that  hour»  for  it  is  deeply  fmught 

With  images  of  things  no  more  to  be  ; 
Visions  of  hope  and  pleasure  madly  sought, 

And  sweeter  dreams  of  love  and  purity  :-^ 
The  poesy  of  heart,  that  smiled  In  pain, 
And  all  my  boyhood  worshipped  but  in  vain/* 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  piece,  in  form  and  melody,  is  in  ^'  Lays 
on  Land/'  of  which  we  quote  a  portion — to  this  we  have  previously 
alluded  as  dated  from  Paris  : — 

"  Seine  washed  his  banks  of  thousand  bowers^ 
Thick  with  light  feet  and  loving  eyes  ; 
The  earth  all  beautiful  with  flowers, 
And  all  transparency  the  skies. 

**  I  screened  me  in  a  viny  spot 

Upon  her  way,  and  watched  her  there  ; 
She  came,  she  saw,  or  knew  me  not, 
Who  saw  not,  knew  not,  aught  but  her. 

•*  How  did  I  tremble  tlien,  just  Heaven  ! 
And  wish,  and  fear— I  knew  not  why — 
One  moment  v/orlds  I  would  have  g\\CT\ 
To  sbiin,^th€  next,  to  M^in,  her  eye," 
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Happier  circumstances  would  have  brought  good  work  from  Fitz- 
adam.  The  following  is  from  "Lovers'  Oaths,"  and  involuntarily 
reminds  us  of  Edgar  Poe's  lighter  subjects  and  metres,  which  saw 
light  a  score  years  after  this  : — 

"  By  the  vow  breathed  thro'  lips, 
Meeting  oft  as  they  breathed  it. 
As  to  drink  the  warm  life 
Of  the  heart  that  bequeathed  it. 

*•  By  the  big  tear  of  blisses. 
That  moistened,  in  starting, 
Our  long-dinging  kisses. 
The  moment  of  parting. 

**  By  thy  sweetness  and  grace. 
More  than  heaven  to  a  lover ; 
By  that  form  and  that  face. 
Which  are  heavenly  all  over. 

**  These  pledges  I  call,  love, 
To  witness  I  take  thee ; 
By  these,  each  and  all,  love, 
1*11  never  forsake  thee." 

Here  there  is  nothing  of  the  moodiness,  the  great  wild  thought : 
all  is  light  and  playful  as  any  rose-lipped  maiden  could  desire. 
This  is  from  parting  : — 

"  No,  never  other  lip  shall  press 

The  plighted  one  where  thine  hath  been  ; 
Nor  ever  other  bosom  press 
The  heart  whereon  thy  head  did  lean. 

**  Oh,  never,  love !  though  after  this 

Thy  smile,  perchance,  no  more  I  see, — 
The  very  memory  of  that  bliss 
Shall  keep  me  sacred  all  to  thee." 

It  is  painful  to  turn  from  the  natural  tenderness  of  the  man  to  the 
gloom  of  his  despair,  however  grand  that  may  be. 

**  Another  day  is  gone—the  sun*s  i'  the  sea — 
Sealed  with  the  stem  irrevocable  past, 
One  life-sand  more  is  down — and  so  till  the  last 
Melts  in  a  mass  of  round  eternity. 
Oh  life !  thy  thriftless  suns  pass  over  me. 
As  o*er  the  herblcsa  and  unNwiwtd  yraste. 
Smote  with  eternal  banewaeaa  wA\AmX» 
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The  malediction  of  the  Scripture  tree 

Is  on  me,  or  if  such  dead  mass  make  sign 
Of  summer,  *tis  ns  some  forgotten  grave 
WTiich  brings  forth  nought  of  blade  or  blossom,  save 

Rank,  bitter  weeds.     Would  e'en  such  grave  were  mine, 

For  this  slow  rotting  of  the  spirit  here. 

Makes  death  itself  a  thing  most  wished  and  dear  \  '* 

Though  the  natural  bent  of  Fitzadam's  mind  was  evidently 
toward  moodiness  and  melancholy,  yet  he  did  not  always  give  way  to 
it ;  and  in  the  obituary  of  the  Erne  Packet^  his  own  paper,  special 
reference  is  made  to  the  hilarity  of  his  temper.  He  could  even  fling 
back  a  lance  at  his  adversaries*  Witness  his  **  Parting  Word  to 
London,  from  the  Top  of  the Coach  "  : — 

**  You  seem  quite  unconcerned^  my  dear, 
Nay^  laugh  and  leer  as  if  you  firnned  one^ — 
Docs  this  become  you,  Mistress  London — 
To  titter  so  behind  your  fan, 
At  your  wronged  bard  and  **  broken  man  ?  '* 
\Miat  I  you  ungracious  baggage^  what  \ 
TTiough  all  my  money  you  have  got, 
Nay  more,  much  more  than  that,  you  shrew. 
Ail  I  could  beg  and  borrow  too." 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  Ismael  Fitz- 
adam,  the  neglected,  the  forgotten  poet,  tlian  by  quoting  "  Napoleon 
Moribtmdus/'  which  is  certainly  the  most  powerful  of  his  poems,  as 
it  is  also  the  most  characteristic  effort  of  his  original  and  peculiar 
faculty : — 

**  Yes  !  bury  me  deep  in  the  infinite  sea^ 
Let  my  heart  have  a  limitless  grave ; 
For  my  spirit  in  life  was  as  fierce  and  free 
As  the  course  of  the  tempest  wave, 

*•  As  far  from  the  stretch  of  all  earthly  control 
Were  the  fathomless  depths  of  my  minti, 
And  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  my  single  soul 
Were  as  tides  to  the  rest  of  mankind 

**  Then  my  briny  pall  shall  encircle  the  world, 
As  in  life  did  the  vuice  of  my  fame  ; 
And  each  mutinous  billow  that's  sk^nvard  curled. 
Shall  seem  to  re* echo  my  name. 

**  Thai  name  shall  be  storied  in  records  sublime, 
In  the  uttermoit  comers  of  earth  ; 
Now  breathed  as  a  curse,  now  a  ^peWvjot^  s>Mvm^, 
In  the  glorified  land  of  my  VirtK 
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••  My  aiiy  form  on  some  lofty  mast 
In  fire-fraught  clouds  shall  appear, 
And  mix  with  the  shriek  of  the  hurricane  blast, 
My  voice  to  the  fancy  of  fear. 

**  Yes  !  plunge  my  dark  heart  in  the  infinite  sea — 
It  would  burst  from  a  narrower  tomb ; 
Shall  less  than  an  ocean  his  sepulchre  be, 
^Vhose  mandate  to  millions  was  doom  ?  " 

This  poem  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  of  its  age.  May 
we  not  look  upon  it  as  a  blossom  in  a  wreath  of  immortelles  which 
shall  bind  "  Ismael  Fitzadam"  to  our  memories  a  little  while  longer? 
We  may  wish  that  he  had  written  more  with  such  a  power,  and  think 
what  he  might  have  done  under  a  happier  star. 

Keningale  Robert  Cook,  B.A. 


^ViLL  He  Escape? 
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( Continued, ) 


CHAPTER  IIL 

MR.  HARDMAN    FAYS   A  VISIT, 


'HE  next  day  he  went  about  dissatisfied,  scarcely  touching 
his  piano.     At  dinner  his  wife  said,^ 

**  Why  don^t  you  go  out,  dear,  and  take  a  good  walk 

with  Livy  ?    You  will  get  ilL'*^ 

**0,  1  can't  be  always  walking.     ReaDy,   Fm  not  a  school-boy 

quite — to  be  sent  out  to  take  an  airing*     If  I  had  a  horse,  then  I 

could  ride — as  every  other  man  in  a  place  like  tliis  has ;  but  I  can 

have  nothing  like  any  one  else.'* 

**  But  why  not  get  a  horse,  dearest  ?    We  should  both  be  so  gkd 
to  see  you  riding  about" 

"  O,  the  expense  !  and  you  wouldn't  like  it.     It  wouldn't  suit  the 
petticoat  government  under  which  I  live.     O,  no/* 

These,  again,  were  words  foreign  to  him ;  still  they  pointed  merely 
at  a  little  domestic  grievance,  not  at  the  one  which  they  so  dreaded 
It  i*"us  a  relief    Before  the  day  was  over,  it  had  been  all  planned,  and 
■      Mrs.  Talbot  came  to  him  with  a  scheme. 

I         "  It  is  quite  reasonable/'  she  said  j    **  and,  indeed,  I  think  you 

ought  to  have  your  horse,     \1\^  and  I  make  you  a  little  present- — 

this  five-and-twenty  pounds  out  of  our  bank ;  and  you  can  make  up 

the  rest  yourself" 

The  Beauty  was  greatly  pleased,  but  he  was  a  gentleman,  after  all, 

Land  would  not  take  their  money. 
"  I  am  not  so  dependent  as  that/'  he  said  ;  **  but  I  know  where  I 
can  get  a  capital  horse  for  forty  pounds,  and  get  time  to  pay  for  him, 
without  taking  your  httle  money.     No,  no." 
He  was  very  proud  of  himself  for  this.     Perhaps,  too,  he  wished 
not  to  lay  himself  under  any  obligation  which  might  hamper  his 
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future  movements;  perhaps  he  felt  a  twinge  of  conscience.  No 
matter,  the  horse  came  home  that  very  evening;  and  the  Beauty 
took  to  making  long  rides. 

Next  day  drove  up  the  Hardman  carriage,  its  owner  seated  back 
in  it,  with  quite  a  sheriff-like  air.  He  got  out  in  a  slow,  solemn  way ; 
stood  on  the  steps  a  few  moments,  giving  orders  to  his  servants  while 
the  door  was  kept  open ;  then  entered  slowly. 

"  Tell  Mrs,  Talbot,  please,  that  I  would  be  obliged  to  her  to  let 
me  speak  to  her  privately.     Privately !— you  understand?" 

It  was  wonderful  the  change  in  Mr.  Hardman  as  he  appeared  to 
Mrs.  Talbot  when  he  entered.  She  understood  it  all,  and  it  was  a 
deep  humiliation.  There  was  a  puffed  importance,  half  medical, 
half  ofHcial ;  and  his  chin  was  elevated  some  more  degrees. 

"  I  have  come,"  he  said,  "  to  speak  about  this  matter,  which  con- 
cerns us  both  so  immediately." 

"  O,  about  the  proposal  your  son  made  my  daughter.  It  was  so 
unexpected — siich  a  surprise — that  I  thought  it  better  not  even  to 
mention  it  when  you  were  at  Bindley." 

She  could  not  resist  taking  this  tone,  and  it  gave  her  her  old 
superiority. 

"  Of  course— of  course,"  he  said ;  "  quite  right.  You  see  though, 
Mrs.  Talbot,  I  have  been  turning  the  matter  over  a  great  deal ;  and, 
of  course,  it  comes  to  this ;  I  must  look  at  it  as  a  pure  matter  of 
business." 

"  A  pure  matter  of  business  ! "  she  repeated.  **  O,  you  are  joking, 
surely  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  ma'am.  Love,  and  all  that,  is  very  well ;  but  I,  as  a 
man  of  sense,  must  consider  it  in  other  wa)rs.  Now,  I  know  you  are 
people  of  good  femily  and  connections,  and  aU  that,  and  very  suit- 
able ;  but,  then,  our  side  has  its  corresponding  advantages,  too.  My 
son  will  come  into  a  very  large  income ;  I  may  naturally  look  for  a 
very  high  and  advantageous  connection  for  him — ^very  high,  ma'am, 
as  things  go  now !  Plenty  of  girls  in  the  market — ^ay,  and  that  I 
know  of;  people  of  rank,  and  all  that." 

"  Then  we  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  your  market^  Mr.  Hard- 
man  ;  not  for  a  moment." 

**  Now,"  went  on  Mr.  Hardman,  "  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of 
fortune  Miss  Talbot  will  bring  with  her ;  but  I  may  assume  it  will  be 
a  very  moderate  one.  I  am  not  saying  there  is  any  discredit  in  that 
— far  from  it ;  but " 

"  Now  once  for  all,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  with  a  calm  contempt,  under 
which  he  became  restless,  ''  let  us  put  this  on  its  proper  footing. 
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This  all  should  come  last,  instead  of  first  You  seem  to  me  to  begin 
in  the  Turkish  fashion ;  and  I  must  tell  you  simply,  Mr.  Hardman, 
that  we  cannot  treat,  as  you  would  call  it,  in  this  rather  business-like 
way.  We  must  pay  some  little  homage  to  the  conventional  usages, 
after  such  Uiings  are  arranged,  to  a  little  regard  and  affection  in  the 
matter — the  only  things  that  would  tempt  us  at  all,  and  certainly  my 
daughter,  into  the  business.  Let  us  speak  frankly  on  the  matter, 
Mr.  Hardman.  There  are  many  reasons  which  should  make  this 
alliance  unsuitable  to  both  families ;  but  the  only  one  which  makes 
us  favour  it,  is  that  our  children  have  set  their  hearts  on  it" 

Very  red  and  puffed,  Mr.  Hardman  replies, — 

**  Oh,  I  don't  follow  that  at  all,  ma*am.  With  my  fortune  and  my 
house,  and  the  tone  of  the  day,  ma  am,  I  hold  myself  as  a  good 
connection  for  any  lord's  family  in  the  kingdom ;  and  as  for  my  son^s 
fiatncyy  I  don't  value  it  ///ti/— not  that^  ma'am,  unless  it  should  fall  in 
with  my  plans.*' 

Mrs.  Talbot  could  have  come  forth  with  a  contemptuous  reply, 
that  would  have  crushed  him — taking  him  at  his  word,  and  leaving 
him  there  for  ever.  But  the  image  of  her  child  came  back  on  her, 
worldly  woman  as  she  was. 

*' Napoleon  said  we  were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  sniile ;  **  and  if  he  heard  your  views,  Mr.  Hardman, 
he  might  think  himself  right  But  I  may  surely  speak  with  the  same 
frankness  ?  Now  this  arrangement  does  fall  in  with  our — with  my 
plans, — for  we  do  value  our  daughter's  fancy  a  great  deal.  You 
see  that  is  quite  an  opposite  view.  However,  there  need  be  no 
hurry,  surely,  with  such  views  on  both  sides  ?  We  may  wait,  I  sup- 
pose, a  little,  while  these  young  people  learn  to  test  their  affection? 
This  was  what  I  had  to  go  through  myself.  Let  us  say  four  or  five 
months ;  not  a  very  long  probation.** 

At  this  idea  of  confidential  arrangement,  the  vulgarity  of  the  man, 
swelling  and  swelling,  frog-Uke,  had  like  to  fairly  burst  him. 

**  I  see,"  he  said  ;  **  we  can  wait,  raa*am.  You  and  I  understand 
each  other.     All  right  1" 

Vulgarity  is,  of  course,  used  here  after  Sir  Walter's  definition  or 
explanation  of  the  word.  His  heart  warmed  at  her  tenacity  of 
purpose. 

**  Hope  to  see  you  very  often  at  the  Towers,  and  that  we  shall 
see  each  other  reciprocally.  You  mustn't  mind,"  he  added,  loftily, 
**my  daughter,  Mrs.  Labouchere.  She  has  a  putting-down  way  with 
her ;  and  at  Bindley  I  know  she  was  a  little  annoying.     I  told  her 
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Mrs.  Talbot  writhed  under  this  familiarity,  more  than  she  had  ever 
done  before.     He  went  on^ —  ■ 

**  We  like  your  husband  very  much  ;  he  is  so  pleasant  and  agree- 
able, and  |Mrs.  Labouchere  makes  quite  a  pet  of  him.  His  voice  is 
really  getting  vety  fine  ^  and  when  he  w-as  lunching  with  us  yesterdajb 
I  thought  that  he  sang  better  than  I  ever  heard  him."  d 

The  well'trained  lady  showed  no  surprise.  Mr,  Talbot  had  nod 
mentioned  this  visit.  It  flashed  on  her  also^M/>  was  the purpase  f&n 
u*huh  the  hcrse  had  beat  pur  chase  J,  It  was  growing  senous  indeed^ 
There  was  something  here  like  organised  planning  and  revolt  j 

It  was  a  relief  when  Mr.  Hardman  went  away,  going  to  call  on 
Lady  Shipley,  and  engage  her  for  a  dinner  or  lunch.  Long  after, 
Mrs.  Talbot  remained  in  a  pensive,  thoughtful  attitude,  lines  grow- 
ing in  her  forehead,  searching  out  some  plan.  By  dinner  the  Beauty. 
was  at  home,  in  great  spirits.  He  had  enjoyed  his  ride  dioroughlyj*- 
He  spoke  of  the  visit  of  that  morning. 

**  Mr.  Hardman  was  here,  was  he  not?"  he  said,  with  new  respect, 
that  was  quite  evident  to  all.  **  A  real,  intelligent,  long-headed 
man.  1  can  see  he  ^%ishes  to  be  friendly  with  us,  and  meet  us  more 
than  half  way ;  and  it  is  really  foolish  to  stand  off  now  that  he 
is  to  be  connected  with  us.  We  have  quite  misjudged  hira  all  along  ; 
and  I  think  his  views  on  this  matter  do  him  great  honour.  Tliese 
self-made  men,  you  know,  have  a  sensitiveness  that  seems  to  us 
pride." 

These  were  wonderful  distinctions  for  a  man  lOce  the  Beauty ;  but 
they  were  clearly  not  his  oi*ti. 

**  He  is  very  willing  and  very  good*natured,**  went  on  the  Beauty, 
jranning.     "  He   has   asked   me  to  dine  to-morrow,  in  a  friendljj 
Bud  family  way.     You  know,  as  we  are  to  be  connected,  it  is  absui 
standing  on  ceremony.*' 

"  That  is  just  the  reason  I  would  stand  on  ceremony  with  a  person 
of  his  class.  But  you  forget  we  have  asked  the  parson  and  hia 
family." 

**  Parson— nonsense  !  "  the  Beauty  said  pettishly.  **  So  vexatious  ! 
Then  you  must  put  him  off;  I  can't  have  my  little  amusements, 
without  being  interfered  witli  in  this  way.  Why  can't  I  be  like  other 
men,  who  are  consulted  in  these  matters,  before  making  my  house- 
hold arrangements?  I  can't  be  here— indeed,  I  cannot.  I  don't 
want  to  be  a  child — a  cipher — in  my  own  house." 

"  He  is  a  clergyman,  and  we  must  pay  hira  respect.  It  can't  be 
thought  oC  You  must  write  and  say  you  did  not  know  of  our 
invitation.'* 
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**  Then  I  can't  do  anything  of  the  kind.  You  must  only  entertain 
him  yoursel£" 

"  No,  no  ;  you  must  not  give  way  to  such  folly  as  that !  You  are 
not  going  to  be  uffgrnticmaniy^  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  a  very  smart  way  to  put  it  I  I  am  as  gentlemanly  as 
any  other.  But  that*s  neither  here  nor  there;  and,  I  tell  you,  I 
don*t  mean  to  be  made  a  cipher  of  in  my  own  house,  and  be  laughed 
at     I  can't  do  it,  really.'* 

"  We  shall  see,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  imhappily  for  her,  begin- 
ning to  lose  her  temper.  vroa  *cw  n\ 

"  Very  well ;  we  shall  see,'*  the  Beauty  answered,  turning  red. 
"This  has  gone  on  too  long — much  too  long.  I  don't  mean  to 
make  enemies,  and  lose  ray  dinner  party ;  and,  if  you  were  sensible, 
you  would  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way,  and  fall  in  with  my  wishes." 

These  were  not  his  own  words  again. 

On  this  day  the  cheery  figure  of  Mr.  Lumley  was  seen  stumping 
along  up  to  the  door,  where  he  had  not  arrived  for  some  time ;  he 
had  had  a  bad  fit  of  bronchitis,  which  he  had  fought  off  in  his  usual 
Widderington  style — vei}^  much,  as  it  was  certain  he  would  cross 
swords  with  the  enemy  he  so  dreaded.  Here  he  was,  **  pulled 
down*'  a  good  deal,  but  cheery  as  ever  :  crimson  tie,  pale  trousers. 

"  Just  come  down  to  hear  all  the  news,*'  he  said  "  Been  ill,  you 
know,  in  my  chambers ;  and  have  been  cut  off  from  that  sort  of 
nourishment — quite  hungry  and  thirsty  for  it  now," 

So  he  was,  for  the  world  had  behaved  in  its  usual  fashion  to  its 
dear  worldlings  when  they  arc  ill,  or  past  work.  And  all  his  dear 
friends,  when  they  heard  that  "  old  Dick  was  ill,"  assumed  he  was  as 
good,  or  as  bad,  as  dead.  This  was  rather  a  shock  to  him  ;  and  it 
was  natural  he  should  first  turn  to  the  house  where  he  had  always 
received  a  friendly  welcome,  and  where  nothing  had  been  expected 
in  return.  He  must  stay  and  spend  the  night,  and  he  was  delighted 
to  do  so. 

His  quick  eye,  in  a  few  hours,  saw  how  matters  stood.  With  his 
old  probe — ^a  little  bent  and  rusty  now^ — he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Beauty's  new  weakness ;  and  his  sense  was  sufficiently  alive  to  see  how 
Mrs,  Talbot  was  affected.  Walking  briskly  round  the  garden,  to  get 
an  appetite  for  breakfast,  he  met  Livy,  fresh  and  blooming  as  a  rose, 
devouring,  when  she  thought  no  one  saw  her,  one  of  the  welcome 
notes  on  blue  paper,  which  came  to  her  every  morning  from  The 
Towers,  Her  story  he  soon  learned ;  his  pleasant  **  Robin-red- 
breast manner,**  as  one  of  his  friends  called  it,  invited  confidence, 
though  it  did  not  hold  out  sympathy ;  and  he  was  amused  to  see  the 
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faint  crack,  "  the  little  rift,"  which  might  make  that  mxisic  mute 
which  Mn  and  INfrs.  TallK)t  played  together  so  harmoniously.     H< 
began  almost  at  breakfast  with  a  comic  story  of  a  certain  Bob  Lind* 
say — one  of  the  best  things — married  to  one  of  the  Feimors — who 
got  fifteen  thousand,  *'  which  stopped  so  me  leaks  in  the  ship/* 

*'  A  shallow-pated  fellow.  The  girl  thre  w  herself  away  ;  and  the 
best  was,  I  told  her  so,  plainly." 

The  Beaiit}^  knows  him,  too,  and  says,  contemptuously,  *'he  had 
nothing  in  him.'* 

Old  Dick  Lumley  was  now  getting  into  one  of  his  stories. 

**  Well,  off  they  started  ;  and  who  should  they  fall  in  with  but  that 
go-ahead  Mrs.  Allington,  nk  Kitty  Cr  owder,  now  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  with  nothing  to  do.  Well,  no  game  would  suit  her  but 
to  worry  a  new  married  pair ;  and  she  did  it.  That  wretched,  empty- 
pated  Bob  Lindsay — you  could  not  conceive  the  donkey  she  turned 
him  into  :  making  him  fetch  and  carry ;  lend  her  money  ;  pay  her 
debts;  in  fact,  do  all  those  things  we  might  expect  from  Kitty.  We, 
his  friends,  were  sore  to  see  him  making  such  a  goose  of  himself.  I 
declare  1  was  ashamed,  and  went  and  spoke  to  him;  but  was 
received  as  might  be  expected.  All  the  time  the  woman  was  playing 
him  off  against  a  captain  ;  and,  when  the  opportunity  came,  he  was 
left  there,  making  a  very  pitiable  show  indeed.  W^e  had  a 
laugh  at  it,  at  1  don't  know  how  many  dinner-parties/' 

The  Beauty  Ustened  with  a  very  putout  air,  and  moved  restlessly 
on  his  chair. 

^*  Oh,  but  he  was  always  a  fool.  Nothing  in  him.  That  makes  all 
the  difference" 

**  Makes  the  difference  from  what  ?  *'  said  Old  Dick,  with  a  comic 
twinkle.  **  My  dear  fellow,  you  don't  mean  to  justify  married  men 
going  on  in  that  style  ?  *' 

"  I  didn't  say  so.  Of  course  not  But  I  mean  a  man  isn't  to 
be  tied  to  apron-strings  all  his  life.  It  makes  him  and  his  wife 
ridiculous." 

•*Not  so  ridiculous  though,*^  says  Mrs,  Talbot,  "as  that  foolish 
philandering,  as  it  b  called,^ — always  childish  in  even  young  men, 
but,  in  men  with  a  family,  quite  laughable." 

The  Beauty  turned  red  and  hot, 

*•  Some  one  said,  the  other  day,  that  those  who  were  fondest  of 
holding  up  everything  as  laughable  were  themselves  the  most 
laughable.** 

"  A  woman's  speech,  I'm  sure,  and  a  clever  woman's  1 "  said  Mr, 
Lumlty, 
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Exactly,"  said  the  Beauty,  eagerly  ;  "  a  most  clever  woman,  with 
quite  a  turn  for  epigraiTL     Touches  off  everything  like  that'* 

**  You  are  speaking  of  Mrs.  Labouchere,  I  suppose/*  said  his  wife, 
with  a  smile  of  contempt  "  Your  standard  of  epigram  can't  be  very 
higK" 

"Oh!  what,  the  woman  that  married  poor  Labouchere,  the  tin- 
plate  or  machinery  man's  daughter?  Oh,  I  beheve  there  were 
some  nice  doings  out  at  Malta,  or  Gibraltar,  or  wherever  they  were. 
She  was  a  sort  of  professional  flirt-  What  was  the  story  about 
some  young  fellow?  Poor  Lab  had  enough  of  his  bargain,  I 
believe." 

Old  Dick  Lumley,  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  neither  ciiapter  nor  verse 
for  these  scraps  of  scandal ;  but  his  was  not  as  other  men's  scandal 
He  imagined  that,  under  certain  conditions,  there  were  things  that 
must  happen,  or  else  the  world  would  be  turned  ijpside  down  ;  and 
that  a  woman — of  the  sort  he  had  settled  Mrs.  Labouchere  to  be — 
must  behave  in  a  corresponding  way.  He  had  no  scruple,  therefore, 
In  saying  a  thing  of  this  sort 

Mrs,  Talbot  tossed  her  head  calmly.     **  What  we  might  expect*' 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  not  what  we  might  expect  She  is  a  true,  clever 
woman,  full  of  taste  and  accomplishments " 

**  What,  because  she  gets  you  to  sing,  dear,  ail  because  she  thinks 
I  don't  like  your  exhibiting  yourself  ?  " 

"  Why,  Talbot,  youVe  not  her  champion,  are  you  ?  For  shame, 
sir.  You  shock  my  morals.  Depend  upon  it,  the  woman  wants  to 
get  something  out  of  youJ' 

Miss  Li\y,  it  may  be  said,  was  not  present. 

**  Oh,  yes  !''  said  the  Beauty,  trying  to  sneer, "  that  is  all  very  well  \ 
I  assure  you,  there  are  some  really  good-natured  and  kind  people  in 
the  world  As  for  these  stones,  I  simply  say,  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  them.  She  is  above  that  sort  of  thing.  And  I  think  it  is  a  shame 
to  have  such  tales  circulated  about  people*** 

"Oh,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  not  turning  philosopher  on  us? 
There  is  chapter  and  verse  to  be  had  for  all  these  sort  of  things  ;  and 
if  you  take  a  man  of  the  world*s  advice,  you*d  give  her  a  wide  berth, 
That*s  all  I  have  to  say  about  it  As  for  stories ;  why,  you  remember 
what  I  told  you  the  last  time  I  was  here  ?  " 

The  Beauty  was  quick  enough  to  see  an  advantage  here 

"  If  it  was  as  true  as  that  story,  why,  it  was  your  **  (to  Mrs.  Talbot) 
"spreading  that  calumny  that  made  Colonel  Labouchere  marry 
her.    /  heard  what  he  said " 

**Mx  spreading  a  calumny  I     You  canuoX  Viicrff  ^^VvaX  >i^38»^  ^sa 
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talking  about.     You  should  not  make  such  speeches^  evtn  before  a 
friend  like  Mr,  Lumlcy,*' 

"  Then  ladies'  characters  should  not  be  taken  away  before  him 
either." 

**  Come,  now,**  says  Old  Dick,  "  don't  let  us  be  magnifying  things 
more  than  we  need.  What  have  we  to  do  with  this  woman  at  all  ? 
Let  her  be.  Let  her  be,  and  go  on  with  her  pranks,  \Vliat  do  we 
care?" 

**  She  is  to  be  connected  with  my  family,"  says  the  Beauty, — ^''to 
be  Livy*s  sister-in-law;  so  I  think  we  owe  something  to  our  own 
respect/* 

Mn  Lumley  was  amazed  and  even  silenced.  It  was  wonderful 
how  the  Beauty  had  picked  up  all  these  topics  from  a  certain  quarter, 
and  put  them  by  for  use.  He  saw,  too,  that  he  had  the  best  of  il^ 
and  quitted  tlie  room  with  a  foolish  pride  and  heat  He  got  out 
his  horse,  Mrs.  Talbot  fretted,  beside  herself  with  forebodings,  and 
mad  with  herself  for  having  lost  the  old  buckler  of  patience  and  m» 
difference  which  she  had  so  long  carried,  now  despised  herself  for 
her  want  of  restraint,  and  for  having  given  this  weak  soul  such  an 
I  advantage.  The  sound  of  the  horse  riding  away  almost  struck  a 
chill ;  and,  though  she  saw  from  the  window  that  he  took  another 
road,  she  knew  he  was  artful  enough  to  take  a  round,  and  then  go  in 
the  direction  of  The  Towers, 

Old  Dick  Lumley,  with  his  spectacles  on — never  troublesome  in 
a  house — was  in  the  dramng-room,  reading  the  Court  Journal. 

"What  is  over  our  friend?**  he  said,  as  she  entered,  "  Foolish 
fellow  !  But  let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  advice,  my  dear, — and  I  heard 
old  Lady  Mantower  give  it  again  to  her  daughter — laugh  at  evciy- 
thing  of  the  kind  ;  show  that  you  don't  care  that  for  it,  He*ll  soon 
tire  of  it.  Talbot  is  a  little  boyish  still,  though  he  has  a  grown-up 
daughter^ who,  however,  looks  about  six  years  younger  than  her 
mamma,'*  added  Old  Dick,  mending  an  awkward  inference. 

She  was  not  thinking  of  such  things. 

**  Oh,  ht  is  nothing  I  But  she  is  a  dangerous,  wicked  woman.  What 
did  you  hear  about  her  ?    Tell  me — do»" 

_  *f  Oh,  come,"  says  Dick,  taking  off  hb  spectacles,  **  you  nearly  got 
me  into  a  scrape  before.  Now,  do  take  care  about  these  things  ;  it 
is  very  incautious,  and  unth  a  low  creature  of  that  sort.  Oh,  I  can't 
give  chapter  and  verse  for  all  the  scraps  I  hear  at  this  dinner  and 
that,  no  more  than  I  can  for  all  the  scraps  I  eat^' 

*'But  you  said  you  cou\d  give  dva^l^i  axvd\«ise,.  Do  tell  me  ;  and 
yovCM  ever  oblige  me  J' 
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•*0h,  my  dear  woman,  nonsense;  I  really  can't  And  now,  I 
must  speak  to  you  about  all  this.  You  are  making  mountains  of 
mice,  and  w!l  give  yourself  a  great  deal  of  annoyance,  yet,  depend 
upon  it ;  take  an  old  friend's  word  far  it  Let  our  Beauty  sing  his 
little  song,  and  pay  his  little  visits  to  this  Labouchere,  and  get  what 
amusement  he  can  out  of  it  She,  or  he,  11  soon  tire  of  it  She'll  find 
it  troublesome  the  first,  and  perhaps  snub  him.  And  tlieo,  you  see, 
there's  this  marriage  coming  on,  the  connection  between  the  families  ; 
one  must  keep  up  a  decency.  No,  no  ;  take  my  advice  and  leave  it 
alone.     At  dinner,  you'll  see  how  III  laugh  him  out  of  it" 

This  was  sound  advice  from  a  man  who  knew  a  good  deal.  It 
bad  been  well  for  that  lady  had  she  followed  it,  for  she  would  have 
been  spared  many  troubles.  During  the  day  the  veteran  and  Livy 
went  out  for  a  short  walk,  when  he  enforced  the  same  doctrine. 
•*We  must  keep  oiu-  mamma  a  little  in  hand,  or  she  will  be  worried 
more  than  you  could  possibly  dream  of*  She  must  not  be  too  sensitive 
about  these  things.  We  all  know  papa,  a  good  and  capital  fellow  in 
his  way ;  but  a  very  young  and  good-looking  papa,  and  rather  inclined 
to  be  led  by  the  last  person  met^ — you  understand/* 

**  Oh,  Mr,  Lumley ! "  said  Li\7,  opening  her  heart.  **  This  is  what 
I  am  thinking  of,  and  it  gives  me  such  a  deal  of  anxiety,  I  hardly 
know  what  to  do.'* 

"  She  must  just  show  that  she  is  utterly  indifferent  to  his  little 
amusements.  Why  shouldn't  she?  There's  no  harm  in  him.  And  I 
think  I  know  that  lady  a  little,  who  is  to  be  your  sister-in-law,  and  I 
can  tell  you  she  is  a  person  not  to  fall  out  with.  She  has  all  the 
sensitiveness  of  an  inferior  caste,  feeling  herself  at  the  mercy  of  one 
in  the  position  of  your  mother.  It  is  like  a  rankling  sore.  Take  my 
advice,  and  leave  her  alone.' 


CHAPTER   IV. 

FACE   TO    FACE. 

The  old  gafiduk  was  fond  of  Livy  in  his  own  way,  and  but  for  the 
horror  he  had  of  the  arch  enemy,  and  of  all  its  associations, 
ceremonies,  &c.,  which  made  him  turn  his  back  on  the  idea  of  **a 
will,"  he  might  have  put  her  down  for  a  little  legacy.  She  came  in 
very  grave  from  that  walk.  Old  Dick  had  had  a  little  quiet  nap  of  a 
^[uarlcr  of  an  hour,  with  his  handkerchief  over  his  head,  and  was 
reading  his  Court  Jourmii  comfortably  \n  \.\\e  XVbt-arj  ^\i^  >w3CftSj^V, 
when  he  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  crunchmg  iVte  gniv«\  o^  ^^  ^ 
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It  was  the  great  Hardman's  Berlim,  ploughing  its  way  up  to 
door,    Mr.  Lumley  peered  round  the  edge  of  the  curtain  to  see  who        i 
it  was,  and,  seeing  but  indistinctly,  wondered  who  the  showy  dressed^H 
lady  was  w*ho  got  ouu     He  wondered  still  more  when  the  servant^H 
came  and  told  him  that  Mrs.  Labouchere  wished  to  see  him*     WTiy 
she  wished  to  see  him  at  once  flashed  upon  **01d  Dick,"  and  he 
employed  the  minute's  interv*al  in  marshalling  his  thoughts* 

The  lady  swept  in  haughtily.  Mn  Lumley  bustled  about,  as 
obsequious  as  any  young  cavalier. 

**  Bless  me ! "  he  said,  **  some  time  since  we  last  met,  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere.    I  am  not  a  man  for  compliments,  or  I  would '* 

"  Nor  do  1  care  for  them/'  she  said,  impatiently.  •*  I  have  not 
come  to  this  house  to  receive  them ;  that  you  may  be  certain  of." 

**To  be  sure!"  said  he,  a  little  put  ouL  *'Did  I  understand, 
though,  you  wished  to  see  me  ?     Mrs.  Talbot,  I  am  sure " 

**  She  is  coming — ah,  here  she  i&** 

And  Mrs,  Talbot  entered,  nith  a  ner\'ous  flush  on  her  cheeks ;  but 
with  her  lips  compressed,  as  if  ready  to  go  through  anything. 

"  Now,"  said  the  visitor,  in  an  icy  measured  tone.  **  I  have  come 
to  pay  this  visit  because  I  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Talbot  and  Mr.  Lumley 
both  together.     I  am  so  glad  to  have  found  you." 

"  This  seems  a  sort  of  roysteiy.  Pray  explain,  as  quickly  as  you 
can." 

**  I  have  been  informed  that  it  was  stated  in  this  house,  that  certam 
stones  could  be  told  of  my  behaviour  abroad,  during  the  life-time  of 
my  husband.  I  may  as  well  mention  that  this  escaped  by  a  sort  of 
accident  from  Mr.  Talbot.  It  was  Mr*  Lumley  tliat  said  he  could 
brmg  forward  some  racy  anecdotes  of  this  sort  Mrs.  Talbot  seemed 
to  say  they  would  be  of  such  a  character  as  she  could  expect.  Now> 
I  ask  Mr.  Lumley  what  are  these  slanders  ? '' 

Mute  astonishment  was  in  the  faces  of  both;  dismay  in  that  of 
Mr.  Lumley.     He  almost  trembled. 

"  My  dear  lady  1 "  he  gasped.  **  Surely  you  don't  attach  importance 
to  any  idle *' 

**^Vhat  are  these  slanders — ^ese  stories.  Do  you  know  of  any 
time  or  place  ?  " 

"  Oh,  really,  if  one  were  to  remember  all  the  gossip.*' 

**  Do  you  venture  to  say  there  are  any  ?    I,  that  was  known  in  the 

place  for  my  devotion  to  my  husband— for  my  almost  recluse  sort  of 

life !     Do  you  dare,  Mr.  Lumley,  to  say  so ;  or  do  you  shrink  from 

substantiating  your  words  ?  *' 

**My  dear  Mrs.  Labouchere,  1  tve\l\veT  s>3&:i%v^x\'CYaXt^xv^3i  ^tsraJi^tens^ 
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them  :  simply,  because,  there  is  notliing  in  the  matter.  You  know,  I 
hear — going  about  in  my  little  way — such  a  quantity  of  stories,  odds 
and  ends,  and  all  that,  that  one  confuses  names  sometimes." 

**Then  you  heard  nothing  of  me — yes  or  no  :  recollect  this  is  a 
question  of  calumny,  not  of  acaimcy  ?  " 

**Well — er — no^  Mrs.  Labouchere.  I  am  sure  I  confounded  one 
name  with  another," 

**  Are  you  certain — yes  or  no  ?  ** 

**  Well  yes." 

"  There  !  I  thought  so.  Then  I  simply  say  the  whole  is  false — 
a  fabrication.  For  shame  I  you  should  be  more  careful.  Are  you 
satisfied,  Mrs.  Talbot  ?  " 

"Am  I  satisfied?" 

**  You  are  doubtful  ?  WTiat,  after  Mr.  Lumley  withdrawing  his 
statement?  I  suppose  you  do  not  doubt  his  words.  I  should 
not  take  this  trouble,  only  that  I  am  obliged  to  do  it,  from  what 
happened  before.    You  recollect  ?  " 

Mrs,  Talbot,  every  time  that  she  met  this  lady,  was  more  and 
more  conscious  of  a  weakness  in  her  presence — that  she  was  in 
presence  of  a  mistress.  Her  little  sparkling  waters  of  readiness ; 
seemed  to  her  all  dried  up.  She  felt  she  could  not  answer,  except 
with  rudeness. 

**  I  do  not  think  of  the  matter  one  v^^ay  or  the  other.  It  is  new, 
certainly,  that  we  should  be  brought  to  account  for  what  is  said  at  our 
private  breakfast  table.'* 

"  You  must  make  your  husband  accountable  for  that,  not  me." 

"  Ah,  poor  Talbot  \  make  him  accountable,  poor  boy,  for  a  few 
light  words.  My  dear  Mrs.  Labouchere,  you  won^t  take  an  action 
against  us,  or  put  me  in  the  stocks  for  my  little  anecdotes  ?  " 

**  You  call  them  anecdotes ;  I  call  them " 

"  Exaggeration  ?  well  But,  my  dear  madam,  you  must  consider 
this,  evetybody  of  note  must  be  talked  about,  and  have  things  said 
about  them.  It's  a  sort  of  compliment  No  lady  in  society  minds 
it.  It  shows  she's  of  importance*  Come,  don't  be  too  hard  on 
me." 

She  gave  this  **  poor  old  creature,"  who  was  glancing  nervously  at 
her,  a  look  of  contempt,  then  turned  to  Mrs,  Talbot, 

•*  We  shall  say  no  more  about  it.  Is  Olivia,  so  I  must  call  her,  as 
she  is  to  be  my  future  sister-in-law,  at  home  ?  I  should  like  to  see 
her." 

"She  has  gone  out" 

**I  am  so  sorry.     Everything   seems  to  coxcftyvTv^  \c*  TBaStst  ^aws. 
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^imljes  intimate.     Your  daughter  marries  my  brother.     I  disoovi 
Mr»  Talbot's  musical  gifts,  and  he  comes  over  to  get  lessonsL  Almost 
the  first  day  of  our  acquaintance,  my  father  brings  you  the  present  of 
a  picture,*' 

**  Which  I  refused,"  adds  Mrs.  Talbot,  quickly. 
"  Which  you  refused,  and  mortified  him.     In  spite  of  that  wc  aie 
all  being  draxm  closer  together.     I,  m>"^elf,  shall  not  be  here  vi 
long;  the  country  makes  me  dismal^  and  I  sigh  for  the  rarefied 
social  air  of  London.*' 

After  this,  she  rose  to  go,  Mrs.  Talbot,  still  under  the  spell,  and 
not  able  to  make  any  battle:  She  felt  herself  overpowered.  Old 
Dick,  going  out  with  extra  gallantry  to  see  the  lady  to  the  carriage, 
no  hat  on  his  head.  Mrs.  Talbot  stood  up  hastily,  with  a  wild  and 
fierce  look, 

"  I  cannot  endure  this  longer — coming  into  my  own  room  to 
insult  me  !     I  could  kill  her  1  ** 

Soon  after  the  Beauty  came  riding  home,  in  great  spirits.  He 
not  reckon  on  what  was  in  store  for  him.  Poor  Lumley  ^^tis  the 
to  enlighten  him,  who  fell  on  him  with  an  old  man's  bitterness. 

"  I  say,  my  friend,  are  you  losing  your  wits  ?  That  was  a  vi 
shabby  trick  of  yours ;  and,  really,  w*e*ll  have  to  talk  before  you  as 
cautiously  as  before  the  servants,  if  you  go  on  this  way.  My  dear, 
good  Beauty,  what  was  over  you  tliat  you  should  go  and  tell  what  wc 
were  talking  of  here,  your  mfe  and  I  ?  *' 
The  Beauty  coloured  deeply. 
**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Oh,  but  you  da  She  was  here  in  her  coach,  and  there  was 
the  devil  to  pay,  and  all  that." 

**  Keally  I  don't  know  what  has  happened.  You  know,  if  we  lose 
confidence  among  gentlemen,  why  we  may  as  well  gi>^  up.  And  she 
came  here  and  told  you  ?    What  a  thing  !  '* 

'*  Rather,  what  a  thing  of  you,  to  denounce  your  own  wife  and 
your  guest.     I  declare  it  looks  like  madness." 

"  I  never  did  it  She  got  it  out  of  me.  She  said  she  was  sure 
that  you  and  Mrs.  Talbot  were  cutting  her  up ;  and  then  I  was  so 

astonished " 

**  Well,  now  tell  oihcr  !  Here's  Mrs.  Talbot.    Here  is  the  infonner.** 
She  looked  at  him  with  a  contempt  ivhich  he  shrank  from. 
**  I  do  not  believe  it  still,"  she  said     '*  Can  it  be  possible  you 
should  have  done  this?     I  prefer  to  think  it  an  invention*** 

Oh,  it's  not  fair,  all  this  ;  both  of  you  setting  on  me,  I  tell  you 
she  is  very  dever,  and  puts  l\vm^s  log,^\!tv«  -,  aa^ V>3«i^ ^ 
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"  I  wish  to  hear  no  more  of  it.  We  must  be  only  more  careful  in 
future:     TTiere  is  dinner,*' 

"  I  believe/'  said  Old  Dick  Lumley  to  her,  privately,  "  it  is  as  he 
says.  That  Labouchere  enticed  it  all  out  of  him.  Don't  let  us 
bother  him  any  more  about  it  Never  fear,  though,'*  added  Old  Dick, 
looking  as  spiteful  as  a  demon  ;  **  Fli pay  herT*  j\nd  when  he  was 
going  to  his  o^ti  room  he  repeated  the  promise,  with  an  addition,^ — 
*•  By  G^d,  rupay  herT 

This  incident,  however,  was  very  disastrous  for  the  Beauty,  who 
felt  he  had  committed  a  most  compromising  blunder,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  family.  Mn  Lumley,  introducing  some 
of  his  good  things,  would  say, — 

**  Now  I  must  make  it  as  a  request,  Talbot,  that  you  will  not 
repeat  this  to  the  parties  concerned ;  it  would  bring  about  serious 
mischiefl" 

On  which  Mrs.  Talbot  would  add, — 

**  I  prefer  to  lose  the  story  altogether.  I  have  no  wish  to  be 
dran^Ti  into  the  matter,  and  have  them  invading  our  house  to  call  me 
to  account" 

"  But,  in  this  matter  of  to-day,  what  amuses  me  is  to  see  the 
unkind  return  you  met  with— the  betrayer  betrayed  in  his  turn. 
There  is  no  fiiith  kept  in  these  matters.  It  is  always  the  w^j. 
Certainly  a  most  mortifying  return  for  volunteering  a  communication* 
But,  my  dear  fellow,  whatever  you  do,  let  me  off  in  future — or,  at 
least,  tell  me,  and  I'll  keep  a  regular  padlock  on  my  jaws  in  your 
presence/* 

The  Beauty  was  much  mortified  by  this  lecture.  He  felt  himself 
in  the  power  of  these  two  people,  and  knew  his  own  weakness.  Yet 
the  iron,  shaped  like  a  pin,  had  entered  into  his  sou!;  and  he  longed 
to  revenge  himself. 

Old  Dick  Lumley,  as  he  took  his  candle  that  night,  talked  with 
the  hostess  in  a  comfortable,  self-satisfied  way, 

"  You  have  done  him  a  world  of  good.  You  see,  I  have  met  such 
a  deal  of  character,  I  know  exactly  what  suits  each.  A  stiff^  tight 
4iand  is  the  only  thing  va\ki  our  poor  fellow — ^just  a  little  severity. 
You  see  how  I  brought  him  up.  Oh,  it  has  done  him  a  world  of 
good." 

Mrs,  Talbot  thought  so  too ;  and  when  they  were  alone,  and  he 
looking  moodily  into  tlie  fire,  said,  firmly, — 

*•  WTiat  made  you  do  that  to-day  ?  Are  you  taking  leave  of  your 
senses,  or  of  the  common  notions  of  a  genllemaw^" 

He  €lid  tjot  answen 
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"Such  a  disgraceful,  disreputable  business — like  a  child  in  a 
nursery  would  do*  You  must  reaUy  reform  all  these  boyish  ways; 
It  is  not  respectful  to  me,  and  you  only  expose  yoiu^elf  to  such 
mortification  as  you  received  to-day.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  keep 
up  my  respect,  I  shall  not  take  any  trouble  about  yours.  I  don't 
choose  to  hear  your  second-hand  opinions,  and  you  need  not  bring 
any  more  of  them  here.     A  pretty  brains-carrier  you  have  chosen  P 

The  Beauty  lifted  his  face,  flushed  with  anger. 

**  Ah,  you  are  afraid  of  her  I  No  wonder.  She  lectured  you  wcU 
to-day.  Came  off  to  attack  you  in  your  own  den  I  Oh,  yes  !  You'll 
not  find  she*ll  be  put  down  in  that  way.  As  slie  says,  she  is  going  to 
be  OU\ia*s  sister-in-law,  and  the  families  to  be  connected ;  and  yet 
we  try  and  shut  our  ^y^^  and  affect  to  despise  her.  She  say5  it*s 
very  poor  pride,  and  that  if  we  had  real  sense  we  would  make  as 
much  of  their  ^mily  as  possible  ;  and  that  people  will  only  laugh  at 
the  contradiction.  Oh,  yes ! " — the  only  sort  of  sneer  the  Beauty 
could  manage—**  And,  I  tell  you,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  she  yet 
forced  you  to  receive  her  with  the  greatest  cordiality*** 

Mrs.  Talbot  listened  with  wonder,  and  even  terror.  There  wis 
truth  in  this, 

**  We  shall  see  that !     Let  her  try  it     Let  you  both  try  it." 

The  foolish  husband  smiled  with  delight     He  had  touched  her. 

**  Oh,  I  think  it  only  sensible  ;  when  I  go  so  iar  as  to  connect  my- 
self with  a  family  who  may  not  be  in  our  station,  I  would  make  the 
best  of  it ;  and,  I  tell  you,  I  mean  to  be  on  as  friendly  terms  as 
possible  with  them.     You  can  do  as  you  please,  of  course.** 

**  It  matters  very  little  what  you  do,"  said  the  hurt  Mrs.  Talbot, 
forgetting  all  her  old  tactics,  her  labour  of  years,  in  a  moment 
**  Mrs.  Labouchere  is  not  a  person  that  I  should  enter  into  any  contest 
of  the  kind  with  ;  and  as  for  you,  you  are  not  very  dangerous.  WTiat 
would  you  be  without  me,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Wlio  would  care 
anything  what  you  say  or  do — you  poor,  foolish  creature  !  What 
would  you  be  thought  of  at  all  but  for  me  ?  It  is  like  your  foolish 
ingratitude  to  forget  all  that  you  owe  to  me,  who  got  you  the  very 
place  that  helps  to  buy  you  ivory  brushes,  and  pomatums,  and  scents* 
AVho  is  it  that  prevents  you  being  considered  a  mere  cipher  among 
men,  and  keeps  you  from  being  laughed  at  ?  Oh,  it  is  time  to  speak 
plainly,  and  let  you  know  all  this." 

**  It's  all  untrue,  and  you  shouldn*t  speak  to  me  in  that  way.  If 
you  knew  what  is  said,  and  how  they  do  laugh  at  me  for  allowing 
it  Oh^  yes  I  IVe  kind  friends,  who  tell  me  for  my  good ;  and  Tm 
really  obliged  to  them,  who  have  my  interest  at  heart,  too.     Yes, 
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that's  exactly  what  I  hear.  They  do  laugh  at  me,  because  I  seem  to 
be  worried  and  ordered  about ;  so  it  comes  veiy  badly  from  you. 
But  it  musn't  go  on  ;  and  you'll  see  it  won*t.'* 

Mrs.  Talbot*s  heart  struck  her  as  she  heard  these  words,  and  her 
lips  trembled,  as  she  could  only  munnur^ — 

**  WHiat  do  you  mean  ?    You  are  talking  folly." 

That  night  she  almost  execrated  the  foolish  advice  of  Old  Dick 
Luraley ;  for  the  Beauty,  with  all  his  folly,  had  gained  a  substantial 
victory. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OUT  OF   BOUNDS* 


Next  morning  he  went  in  as  usual  to  the  light  work  at  the  office 
where  he  was  engaged,  and  Mr.  Lumley  went  in  with  him,  for  some 
shopping.  Mrs.  Talbot  stood  out  on  the  steps  to  see  them  off.  She 
had  seen  her  mistake,  and  had  this  morning  put  on  many  extra 
charms,  and  much  sweetness.  But  there  was  a  manner  about  the 
Beauty,  a  spiteful  air  of  self-satisfaction  and  triumph,  which  really 
struck  a  chill  to  her  heart ;  for  he  had  used  weapons  not  his  own, 
and  she  saw  that  he  knew  he  had  used  them  with  soccess*  This 
gave  her  a  terrible  presentiment  for  the  future.  But  now,  on  this 
morning,  she  was  all  smiles  and  spirits,  seeing  the  two  gentlemen  off 
in  her  little  carriage,  that  was  to  take  them  to  the  railway.  Just  as 
they  were  driving  away,  a  groom  rode  up  with  a  letter  for  Mr.  Talbot, 
which  he  took  a  look  at  with  a  peculiar  smile,  and  saying  it  was  "all 
right,'*  drove  off.  She  knew  well  who  tliat  groom  was,  and  was 
disturbed  at  the  foolish  look  of  pleasure  on  her  husband's  face.  WTien 
alone  with  her  daughter,  the  latter  remarked  the  worn  look  of 
anxiety  that  came  upon  her,  and  putting  her  arm  about  her,  tried 
hard,  by  embraces  and  caresses,  to  soothe  her.     The  mother  said  : — 

*•  Oh,  I  feel  there  is  trouble  coming,  dearest  Something  that  will 
make  the  rest  of  my  life  miserable,  after  you  have  left  me.'* 

**  But  how,  dearest?    Poor  Beaut>' '* 

"That  woman — this  is  her  excitement^  her  amusement  She  thinks 
she  has  a  more  powerful  mind  than  mine :  she  has,  certainly,  one 
more  unscrupulous.     She  will  stick  at  nothing,  as  they  say- " 

**  But,  dearest,  why  not  approach  her,  meet  her  a  quarter  of  the 
way,  at  least ;  make  a  friend  of  her?  " 

"Never,  never.  Let  me  die  before  I  come  to  that  humiliation. 
You  cannot  know  what  my  life  has  been — one  of  victory  and 
triumphs     I  am  not  going  to  bend  to  a  person  of  her  stamp.     If  I 
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lose  everything,  I  will  not  do  it  And  ]ret»  what  must  I  do?  She  has 
this  fatal  hold  on  us — what  she  has  taught  him^  your  father^  to  say, 
that  the  families  are  to  be  connected,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  thew 
Ah  1  that  cannot  be  helped  now,"  ■ 

Livy  looked  at  her  with  a  stiange  wonder,  as  if  some  new  light 
had  come  upon  her,  then  hung  her  head  and  remained  sHenL  The 
day  passed  over  in  their  usual  occupation ;  evening  drew  on,  and  tlie 
hour  of  the  train  which  was  to  bring  back  both  gentlemen.  Idrs* 
Tiilbot,  in  her  own  room,  had  thought  over  the  mistake  she  had 
committed,  and  determined  to  atone  for  it  by  quite  a  new  line  of 
conduct.  She  had  determined  on  a  fresh  programme,  soothing  and 
gentler,  with  due  humouring.  Some  strange,  imbending,  stiffhecked 
spirit  within  was  urging  her  not  to  jield  "  to  that  woman."  Here 
were  the  bells  of  Liv/s  ponies,  and  here  were  the  two  ladies  out  on 
the  steps,  and  here  was  only  Old  Dick  Luroley  returned  by  himsel£ 
They  turned  pale.    Ko  accident  ?    Old  Dick  was  a  little  nervous. 

"  Well,  he  would  stay,  hang  him.  I  did  my  best,  I  assure  you. 
He  is  at  Starridge's  Hotel  for  to-night  But  here  is  his  letter.  Some 
ball  he  is  mad  to  go  to," 

**  A  bail  I  *'  repeated  Mrs,  Talbot  The  Beauty's  letter  ran  m 
follows  :— 

*U  have  been  begged  to  stay  for  a  party  to-night  in  Great 
Cumberland  Street  I  will  be  down  in  the  morning.  Please  send 
my  clothes  back  by  the  next  train,  and  I  will  have  some  one  to  meet 
them  in  town." 

This  was  the  whole  scmp, 

"  It  is  very  absurd,"  said  Mr.  Lumley ;  "  as  I  told  hiraj  he  ought 
to  be  done  with  balls  by  this  time.  But  she  asked  for  the  invitation 
for  him,  and  oifered  to  take  him  in  their  carriage." 

"She!  Oh,  that  Mrs.  Labouchere." 

Mr*  Lumley  gave  her  a  curious  look.  **  He  seems  determined  to  set 
out  on  a  new  life.  I  date  it  from  that  unlucky  *  Last  and  Lingering 
Smile,*  which  we  made  him  sing,  and  sing  too  much  of.  Now  to 
go  to  my  room,  and  when  I*ve  had  ray  little  nap,  I'll  come  in  and  tell 
you  all  my  adventures." 

But  a  very  weary  and  distraii  evening  followed.  The  oJd  gentleman, 
with  the  best  will  in  the  worlds  felt  that  too  much  was  cast  upon  him; 
he  was  too  selfish  to  enjoy  so  much  hodman's  labour,  which  was  not 
at  all  encouraged  with  the  applause  it  deserved.  And  he  went  to  bed 
rather  early,  and  grumbling  at  those  two  homely  women  who  had  not 
much  tact  between  them.  This  sort  of  sc^wlastic  life  would  not  do, 
and,  in  fact,  injured  his  hea\i\\»     ^  \i^  -^oxaX^  %<t\.  ^  Uujk  next 
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day  or  so,  obliging  him  to  leave.  How  could  he  waste  time  keeping 
thiese  two  foolish  people  together,  who  hadn't  the  tact  to  disguise 
these  **  bothering"  troubles.  In  truth ,  his  sympathies  were  with  that 
clever  woman,  Mrs.  Labouchere,  who  seemed  to  hold  a  little  of  the 
precious  dixir  vitm  in  her,  and  which  he  could  by  mere  contact 
inhale.  Sprightly,  dashing  people,  full  of  spirits,  seemed  to  furnish 
his  frame  with  ozone.  But  these  humdrum  practices  !  He  often,  in 
act,  described  the  whole  scene,  suppressing  the  name,  and  with  much 
admiration  pourtrayed  her.  "She  took  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
gallantly  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  faced  her  enemy.*'  No,  it 
wouldn't  do. 

We  now  shift  the  scene  to  a  large  house  in  Great  Cumberland 
Street,  w^here  a  ball  was  going  on.  It  was  given  by  people  Dick 
Luroley  had  never  heard  of;  but  he  would  have  gladly  gone  there 
for  an  hour  or  so  on  the  chance  of  meeting  a  fnend  or  two.  They 
were  wealthy,  "semi-decent  people," — a  favourite  phrase  of  his — 
moneyed  and  fat,  with  "  the  garlic  of  trade  about  them.*'  Their  name 
was  Mannock—the  present  Mr.  Mannock's  father  had  been  in  Birming- 
ham, but  not  the  son,  so  that  they  were  of  an  order  higher  than 
Mr,  Hardman,  and  he  looked  up  to  them  accordingly.  He 
determined  to  go  in  stale,  as  it  were,  and  went  up  to  town  to 
attend  it. 

The  party  arrived,  and  were  announced  as  '*  Mr.  Hardman,  Mrs. 
Labouchere,  Mr.  Talbot!'*  The  latter  gentleman  was  '* brought," 
an  invitation  having  been  procured  for  him.  It  was  **  ages"  since  he 
had  been  out  in  this  fashion,  and  he  now  felt  happy.  Indeed,  it  was 
I  fast  opening  on  him  that  he  had  been  misusing  precious  years  of  his 
life,  living  down  in  a  mine,  as  it  were,  throwing  away  precious  J 
opportunities  of  enjoyment.  The  dazzling  lights,  the  inviting  air  of  " 
the  place,  the  lovely  /wuns^  so  they  seemed  to  him,  flying  round  to 
the  exquisite  music  of  the  German  Valse,  all  entranced  him.  Mrs. 
Labouchere,  sitting  beside  him,  pointed  out  all  the  **  queries/'  found 
out  their  names,  asked  him  his  opinion  of  the  **  pretty  people  *^ 
present,  and  seemed  eager  to  please  and  amuse  him.  One  of  the 
o\^  passions  of  the  Beauty  was  Valsing,  a  pastime  he  had  not  enjoyed 
for  many  a  year.  The  musicians  were  playing  one  of  those  new 
strains,  so  tender,  so  sad,  so  feverish,  so  wild,  soft  and  enticing, 
which  Germans  alone  seem  to  have  the  gift  of  composing  for  the 
dance,  and  in  which,  of  Germans,  tlie  charming  Giingl,  and  the 
almost  divine  Strauss,  excel  their  countrymen.  The  exquisite  art  of 
such  compositions  is  not  on  the  surface.  Those  who  ^tl\q>j  ttesxEL 
most,  and  feel  ihclr  many  twinkling  feet  floaUivg  ou>  o^i^fii\^^^^.  ^s*  \a 
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n  magician's  call^  only  know  the  results.     In  the  bent  and  measure, 

phese  consummate  masters    tod    their    account :    they  know  the 

nnystenes  which  that  simple  tempo  holds  in  itself;  they  can  make  it 

Plagp  or  struggle  to  get  forward,  like  a  fiery  horse  champing  at  his  hit, 

and  bring  back  their  original   air,  winding  out   sadly,  like  some 

y  beckoning  Undine,  who  must  go  back,  and  touchingly  wooes  us  oa 

■In  this  trifling  *'  only  a  Valse,'*  there  is  enshrined  a  world  of  true 

music^  which,  heard  on  the  grand   orchestras  for  which  they  were 

written,  and  led  by  the  genius,  is  something  to  dream  of.     **  Ycs^" 

some  lisping  child  of  vacuity  will  say,  cordially  endorsing  this  view, 

•*  a  canter  to  the  Mabcl^  or  the  Guards^  nothing  approaches  that ! " 

But  these  and  their  fellows  are  mere  tunes,  and  bear  the  same  relation 

to  one  of  the  German  masters',  that  an  English  ballad,  say  the  Beauty's 

"  Lingering  Smile,'*  would  to  one  of  Rossini's  or  Mendelssohn's  songs. 

Some  such  bewitching  strain  began  to  draw  gently  the  Beauty's 

ladylike  feet,  as  if  with  a  magnet.    It  made  him  see  himself  as  in  some 

magic  glass  as  he  used  to  be  years  ago,  floating  round  with  some 

■Lady  Mary%  the  lights  of  the  room  in  parallel  rings,  clouds  under 

his  feet,  and  the  sweet,  dying  fall  inviting  him  on  to  fly — fly  until  he 

dropped.     In  those  days  he  knew  not  fatigue  or  exhaustion — it  was 

most  sweet  toil ;  the  night  was  too  short,  though  it  began  at  eleven, 

and  glided  on  till  four,  half-past  four, and  sometimes  five:  when  he  used 

to  stand  out  under  the  porch,  the  morning,  fresh  and  blue,  his  eyes 

bhnking  at  the  sun,  the  keen  air  making  him  shrink,  and  his  throat 

feel  chill  behind  his  white  tie ;  while  a  glance  upward  showed  him 

the  windows,  with  the  yellow  light  of  the   ball  room  behind — ^an 

almost  absurd  anachronism.     These  thoughts  all  came  pouring  back 

on  Mr.  Talbot ;  and  when  the  lady  of  the  house,  Mrs,  Mannock 

(*'  Mrs.  John  Mannock"  at  home),  stood  bridling  before  him, asking 

would  he  not  let  her  introduce  him  to  a  partner  ?  he  looked  eagi 

and  wistfully  at  Mrs.  Labouchere, 

**  Do  go  and  dance — you  must  not  be  tied  all  night  to  an  elderly 
woman  like  me.  Do  go ;  Mrs*  Mannock  will  introduce  you  to  some 
charming  girl" 

He  went,  and  was  presently  fljfing  round  the  room  with  some 
young  girl,  from  ^\'hom  the  fact  had  been  amaaUd  that  he  was 
,  married, — such  an  introduction  for  a  professional  danseuse  being  an 
I  unpardonable  sin.  It  is  like  a  physician's  valuable  time — worth  so 
many  guineas  an  hour  to  him^ — all  thrown  away ;  and  such  a  deceit 
is  fruitful  in  tossing  heads  and  scornful  looks.  How  he  enjoyed  it, 
revelled  in  it  1  He  seemed  to  be  swimming  in  the  old  sweet  waters 
of  bliss.     Foote  and  Kenne/s  band — a  slender  extract  rather — was 
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furnishing  the  music  Flushed  and  ecstatic  he  returned  to  his 
friend. 

**Why,  we  do  not  know  a  tithe  of  your  accomplishments,"  she 
exclaimed,  in  what  seemed  to  the  Beauty  an  uncontrollable  and 
extorted  burst  of  admiration.  "  You  are  a  charming  dancer ;  so 
easy,  and  really  graceful.  I  see  there  is  none  of  the  cavalry  trot  in 
your  style." 

Much  pleased,  the  Beauty  said,  "Oh,  I  was  frantic  about  dancing 
once.     They  used  almost  to  engage  mc.     But  that  was  years  ago." 

"  Scarcely  wonderful,"  she  said,  smiling.  **  But  why  years  ago  ? 
It  is  a  most  innocent  and  delightful  recreation.     You  are  not  old." 

"  Old  ?     Oh,  that  is  not  the  reason,  I  hope." 

*'  But  what  other  can  there  be  ?     Do  tell  me." 

**Oh,  you  know — being  married;  and  Mrs,  Talbot  does  not 
like " 

**  I  see.  It  always  comes  round,  in  the  strangest  way,  to  that 
Luckily  I  am  your  real  friend,  and,  as  you  know,  admirer.  But  that 
reason  would  not  do  for  others — the  wicked  ones,  I  mean.  Some 
men  of  the  world  would  say,  rat  son  dc  plus,  I  know  my  plain 
speaking  gives  me  the  air  of  hostility  to  your  \^dfe.  But  what  is  the 
need  of  any  hypocrisy  with  you  ?  You  know  that  we  dislike  each 
other." 

The  Beauty  looked  down.  **  Of  course  I  could  dance  as  much  as 
I  pleased,  without  consulting  anybody ;  but  the  truth  is,  we  have 
given  up  balls  altogether." 

"Why?" 

**  WTiy  ?  I  don't  know.  I  thought  it  was  not  the  thing  after  we 
were  married,  until  our  daughter  came  out.'* 

"  How  stTange,  how  singular.  Why,  look  round  us ;  even  here 
the  room  is  filled  with  married  men.  That  good  looking  young  man 
dancing  is  married  ;  so  is  that  other.  But  you  know  all  this  as  well 
as  I  do.  No  one  knows  the  worid  better.  These  are  only  the  ideas 
that  have  been  forced  on  you  by  your  long  seclusion  in  the  happy 
valley.'' 

*•  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  the  happy  valley.  Of  course  it  was  all 
with  my  own  wsh.  Would  you — Oh,  if  I  thought  you  would  try 
a  dance  with  me,  Mrs.  Labouchere.*' 

He  saw  an  eagerness  in  her  face  ;  her  eyes  were  following  some- 
thing at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  She  ¥^as  not  heeding  the 
Beauty,  who  was  mortified. 

**  Why  it  is — it  must  be/*  she  said. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A   QUARREL. 

A  SHOWY-LOOKING  man,  with  well-coloured  cheeks  and  good 
eyes,  dressed  in  velvet  collar  and  white  waistcoat,  tall,  good-looking, 
and  forward-looking  too,  rushed  across,  with  a  warm  "  My  dear  Mrs. 
Labouchere." 

"  Colonel  Fotheringham !  The  idea  of  our  meeting  in  this  place  ! 
When  did  you  come  over  ?  " 

"  A  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  trying  to  find  you.  Do  you  recollect 
the  passage  out  ?     How  pleasant  it  was." 

"  It  was  all  pleasant,"  she  said,  smiling.  "  I  shall  have  a  great 
deal  to  talk  to  you  about,  so  much  has  happened  since." 

"  Take  my  arm,  then,  and  let  us  go  down  and  get  something ; 
we  shall  be  hours  telling  each  other  our  adventiures." 

**  Delighted,"  she  said,  rising.  Then  to  Mr.  Talbot,  "  You  must 
come  to  me  again,  and  we  shall  settle  all  that  Ask  me  to  go  down 
to  supper  late.     Don*t  forget" 

The  new  comer  looked  down  contemptuously  at  one  so  in- 
ferior in  "build"  and  "chic,"  and  physical  strength.  As  he 
moved  away,  he  whispered  something  and  laughed  :  and  an  instinct 
that  never  fails  on  such  occasions,  told  the  Beauty  that  this  man 
appearing  so  suddenly,  disliked  and  contemned  him.  He  himself 
was  put  out,  annoyed  at  this  interruption,  and  then  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  a  curious  sense — an  uneasiness  at  the  accustomed  attention 
and  worship  being  directed  to  any  one  else.  Here  was  this 
lady,  whose  speeches,  whose  interest  in  him,  whose  encouragement 
had  made  up  so  much  of  his  life,  just  as  eager  and  interested  about 
another !  The  Beauty  was  not  a  profound  analyst  of  human  motives, 
and  could  not  have  discovered  ^that  this  might  be  the  misty  pre- 
cursor of  a  passion  known  ^%  jealousy.  As  it  was,  he  became  restless 
and  uneasy ;  and,  after  a  short  delay,  employed  in  prowling  about, 
and  looking  into  this  room  and  that,  found  himself  drawn  down 
the  stairs,  seeking  the  friend  who  had  left  him  so  unceremoniously. 
She  was  hard  to  find,  and  at  first  he  thought  she  had  gone  away ; 
but  at  last  he  stumbled  awkwardly  into  a  sort  of  bower,  a  retired 
little  room  off  the  return  on  the  stairs,  whose  door  was  ajar,  and 
there  were  the  parties  he  sought,  in  a  deeply  confidential  attitude, 
and  an  absorbed  air.  The  gentleman  looked  up  angrily  and  con- 
temptuously at  the  interruption.  These  were  evidently  most  near, 
dear,  and  intimate  friends :  and  indeed  the  affection  of  a  life,  and 
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the  demeanour  that  follows  from  such  an  affection,  have  often  been 
recalled  by  the  delighted  and  exuberant  outpouring  of  soul  and 
heart,  between  some  well  "hacked"  young  ballroom  maiden  and 
her  free  and  familiar  military  cavalier. 

••  You  said  you  would  dance  or  come  to  supper.  They  are  all 
down,"  the  Beauty  said,  pettishly.     *'  Do  come  now.'* 

The  colonel  looked  at  her  with  an  amused  smile ;  then  at  Mr, 
Talbot  *'  Oh,  don't  think  of  going,'*  he  said,  coolly.  "  111  take 
you  down  later  myself.     I  won't  let  you  crush  or  fluster  yourself*      j 

*'  Yes,  Mn  Talbot,  by  and  by."  \ 

**  You  told  me  to  come  back/' 

**  But  this  gentleman  does  not  seem  to  know  what  he  wants 
exactly.  He  said  something  of  a  dance.  What  an  idea!  Then 
a  supper," 

The  Beauty  had  not  forgotten  his  old  training. 

•*  You  will  allow  me  to  arrange  this  with  Mrs.  Labouchere,  who 
is  better  acquainted  with  me  than  you  are." 

The  other*s  eyes  flashed  ;  his  cheeks  grew  red. 

**  As  for  acquaintance,  I  assure  you  I  have  no  wish  of  the  kind* 
3ui  I  think  the  not  being  able  to  take  a  hint  is  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  infirmities  of  our  nature." 

The  Beauty  made  no  reply,  and  sat  down  next  the  lady,  but  on  the 
other  side. 

**  Do  come/*  he  whispered  ;  **  I  shall  go  away  if  you  do  not,  and 
go  home.  Why  do  you  treat  me  in  this  way  before  that  man  ?  Ii  is 
vcr)*  unkind.'* 

Mrs.  Labouchere  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  then  whispered, 
"  You  fora'  me  to  offend  him — a  most  dangerous  man  ;  make  him 
my  enemy*  But  nevertheless*'  (she  rose,  and  took  the  Beauty's 
arm),  "  I  must  keep  my  engagements." 

**  Ridiculous  ! "  the  colonel  said,  "  Sit  down  again.  I  won't 
have  it.  You  are  not  in  earnest  about  this  absurd  dance,  or  going 
dott*n  to  the  dishes  below,  where  the  gnmters  are  at  work?  Well,  it 
i^  delightful  to  see  such  primitive  rusticity.  This  gentleman  lives  in 
the  countr}',  I  am  sure." 

**It  only  concerns  my  friends  where  I  live,"  the  Beauty  said, 
lea^ng  off  his  prey,  flushed  with  triumph  and  excitement. 

**  You  forced  me  to  do  that,"  she  said,  as  they  went  away.  **  I 
must  be  a  great  friend  of  yours,  Some  way,  I  would  not  have  done 
it  for  any  one  else;  at  least  I  thought  so.  But  do  you  know^ 
I  have  a  strange  feeling  towards  you,  Mr.  Talbot.  We  like  those 
whom  we  have  advised,  or  even  helped  in  a  little  way.     Now  what 
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shall  we  do  ?  I  do  not  care  for  supper,  though  I  would  not  say  it 
to  that  man.  Do  you  know  who  he  is? — a  terrific  Don  Juan— a 
dangerous  Tartar  in  that  way.  He  once  boasted  tliat  he  had  run 
away  with  four  married  ladies.  I  am  sure  he  secretly  tliinks  he  can 
add  me  to  the  list  He  did  his  best  out  at  that  place.  But  I  do  not 
admire  those  rough  desperados — (swash-bucklers  they  call  them  in 
the  plays  and  novels) — though  many  women  do.  He  is  furious  at 
the  slightest  opposition,  and  wiVL  never  forgive  mc  for  going  awa] 
with  you,  and  leaving  him/' 

•*  You  would  not  desert  an  old  friend  I "  said  the  Beauty^  with 
devotion, 

**  1  have  very  few,  but  I  i/thik  you  like  me.** 

*•  I  like  and  admire  you,"  said  the  Beauty ;  "  you  are  so  clever. 
Everything  you  have  told  me  has  come  out  so  true;  every  piece  of 
advice  has  turned  out  so  good  for  me.     It  fills  me  with  wonder.** 

•'  But  how  foolish  for  myself^  and,  you  must  own,  how  dis- 
interested. There  are  people  who  will  ne\'er  forgive  me ;  but  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  think  one  ought  not  to  interfere.  I  know  no 
such  rule  where  there  is  a  person  I  respect  and  like.** 

**  Respect  1  "  repeated  the  Beauty,  **  oh,  that  of  course^ " 

"  I  never  knew  a  man,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  that  liked  being  toll 
he  was  respected  I  may  not  do  more  than  respect;  but  I  iA> 
respect  and  like  you  too  for  being  here  to-night ;  and,  what  is  more, 
others  will  respect  you  also.  Olivna,  as  I  may  call  her,  will  look  to 
you  with  more  pride  and  also  respect,  now  that  she  sees  you  can 
think  and  act  a  little  for  yourself  Even  my  sworn  enemy,'*  she 
added,  smiling,  **  will  feel  greater  respect  for  you  i/ian  she  n*m  docs 
at  present.  So  you  see  how  disinterested  I  am.  As  you  are  to  be 
connected  with  me,  I  feel  I  may  take  this  interest  in  you,  and  give 
you  all  good  advice.  There  is  my  father  going  away,  very  impatient 
as  ustial ;  and  there  is  a  partner  for  that  divine  valsc,  just  begun. 
Enjoy  yourself,  my  dear  Mr.  Talbot,  while  you  have  youth,  and,  I 
was  going  to  say,  beauty.    See  how  one  forgets." 

She  went  away.  The  Beauty  remained  for  one  more  entmnclng 
valse.  Round  and  round  he  went  with  a  charming  lighl-fooied' 
little  girl,  who  never  pierced  through  his  bachelor  disguise.  \l  was 
delicious — rapturous ;  the  time  about  2  km.  At  last  it  was  over : 
Mrs,  Mannock's  guests  were  departing;  and  Mr.  Talbot,  who  that 
night  seemed  to  have  drunk  of  the  fountain  of  youth,  and  to  have 
got  back  to  the  charming  old  days,  had  turned  into  the  supper  room 
to  refresh  himself. 

"  I  was  looking  at  you,"  said  a  voice  at  his  ear.     '*  You  seeni 
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a  wonderful  performer — fly  round  like  a  demsb/*  For  a  moment 
the  Beauty  thought  this  was  compliment,  and  smiled.  The  other 
was  helping  himself.  **  But  when  you  are  awkward,  and  come  in 
another  man's  wzy^  what  does  he  do  \  Gives  you  a  push,  and  elbows 
you  off.  I  don't  choose  to  have  people  coming  in  my  way,'*  he 
lidded,  holding  his  glass  in  one  hand,  and  looking  steadily  at  the 
Beauty.  **  If  they  do,  I  give  them  a  push,  and  tell  them  too» 
besides  that,  I  think  them  weak,  empty-headed  puppies,  and  if  they 
come  in  ray  way  again,  1  pull  their  noses." 

*'I  don't  see  why  you  should  tell  me  this/*  the  Beauty  said, 
quietly.  **  I  don't  know  you,  and  I  don't  care  whose  nose  you 
pull." 

The  other  laughed. 

«*  No  ?    You  don^t  ?    Really,  now  ?  " 

•*  No,"  the  Beauty  answered,  with  spirit,  **  not  if  you  boasted  of 
running  oflT  with  fifty  married  ladies." 

They  were  now  out  in  the  haE,  getting  their  coats,  lighting  cigars, 
and  had  then  reached  the  door. 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  '*  said  the  other,  following  him,  and 
seizing  his  arm. 

They  w*ere  now  at  the  top  of  the  house-steps,  with  the  usual  con- 
fusion, boys  shouting,  carriages  coming  up,  and  crowding  on  each 
other.     The  Colonel  caught  the  Beauty  by  his  coat*sleeve. 

^*  What  speech  was  that  you  made  ?    Repeat  it/* 

A  couple  of  other  gentlemen,  close  by,  listened  eagerly. 

**  I  don't  know  you,"  repeated  the  Beauty,  a  little  agitated,  "and 
don't  want  to.     Fll  not  repeat  anything  for  youJ* 

"  You  miserable  little  creature  \  you  woman  in  man's  clothes  !  Get 
[^own  out  of  my  way,  or  I'll  give  you  a  lesson.'* 

The  Beauty  was  down  out  of  his  way,  and  walking  up  the  street, 
the  other  following,  as  well  as  the  two  good-nafured  gentlemen,  who 
wished  to  see  the  fim.  These  were  men  about  town.  One  was  a 
pgreat  friend  of  Old  Dick  Lumley,  and  told  the  whole  story  to  that 
gentleman  : — how  the  Beauty  Irnd  pushed  away  an  officer  ;  how  the 
latter  struck  at  him ;  how  there  bad  been  an  unseemly  scuffle,  in 
which  they  had  nished  up  and  parted  the  combatants.  Colonel 
Fotheringham  was  a  well-known  figure  ;  and  the  stor)^  flew  about,  how 
this  dashing  Lothario,  Don  Giovanni,  Faublas,  Casanova,  What-not, 
had  had  a  difficulty  about  another  lady — not  a  married  one  this 
Llime — with  a  gendeman  named  Talbot — a  married  gentleman.  She 
iras  the  widow  of  an  officer  of  rank,  very  handsome  and  clever. 

He  arrived  by  the  evening  train  with  an  affected  placcncy  of 
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''  having  enjoyed  himself  so  much."  With  an  audacity  that  was  won- 
derful in  him,  and  which  comes  with  rebellion  unchecked,  he  told 
them  boldly  how  Mrs.  Labouchere  "  had  got  him  the  card.'*  On  his 
wife's  side  there  was  a  forced  air  of  indifference  and  acquiescence. 
She  had  hardly  recovered  the  shock  yet. 

"  You  might  have  let  us  known  in  time ;  it  is  only  politeness." 

The  Beauty  was  quite  hostile — primed  with  a  sort  of  pertness 
based  on  the  exultation  filling  his  little  soul 

"  Oh,  I  declare  !  I  can't  go  to  a  party  without  coming  out  to  beg 
leave.  I  had  a  most  delightful  night  of  it^Kianced  nearly  the  whole 
time." 

There  was  a  silence.  All  seemed  to  be  thunder-struck ;  yet,  after 
all,  if  he  did,  it  seemed  magnifying  matters  rather  too  much. 

"  Well,  you  are  coming  out,  Master  Talbot,"  said  Mr.  Lumley. 
"  He  is  cutting  the  strings." 

An  indifferent  jest,  which  contributed,  in  its  little  way,  to  the 
mischief  already  existing. 

"  Strings,  Mr.  Lumley  !  what  do  you  mean  by  strings  ?  I  enjoyed 
myself  immensely ;  and  everybody  says  it  is  absurd  shutting  myself 
up  at  my  age, — it  will  be  time  enough  ten  years  hence." 

His  wife  could  hardly  contain  herself. 

"  Everybody !  who  is  your  everybody  ?  There  are  mischievous 
people  who  say  these  things,  and  laugh  at  you  all  the  time." 

The  Beauty  smiled.     This  was  all  delightful 

"  I'll  take  care  people  shan't  laugh  at  me.  There  was  a  man  there 
last  night  to  whom  I  had  to  give  a  lesson.  It  is  all  over  the  town,  I 
believe,  by  this." 

"  Tell  us  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Lumley,  eagerly.  "What!  a  renamtre! 
Well  done,  Talbot.  Nothing  like  that  for  giving  you  prestige.  I 
declare,  you  are  going  about  the  thing  well    Who  was  he  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  man  you  will  have  heard  of— a  Colonel  Fotheringham." 

"  What !  Jack  Fotheringham,  the  wife  killer ! " 

"  The  wife  killer  ! "  repeated  Olivia,  in  alarm. 

"That  is,  other  men's  wives^dreadful  character;  but  with  a 
certain  ton.  This  is  better  and  better ;  and  our  friend  here  will  be  a 
lion.  I  am  serious.  To  be  talked  of  in  connection  with  Fothering- 
ham is  a  certainty — well,  a  certainty — of  being  well  talked  o£  What 
was  it  about  ?    Begin  at  the  beginning." 

"  Oh,  it  was  only  a  misunderstanding  about  taking  some  one  down 
to  supper,"  said  the  Beauty,  embarrassed,  and  smiling  a  foolish  smile. 

''Yes J  but  her  name.     Cati't  70M  t'dl  \3&^"  «id  old  Lumley, 
pettishly.     These  things  were  meal  2iiA  toc^  \.o  \vvsxi» 
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"  Oh,  some  lady  he  was  sitting  with  in  a  return.  Then  he  came 
out  on  the  steps,  as  we  were  all  going  away,  and  tried  to  bully  and 
hurtle  me;  but  I  gave  hira  as  much  as  he  gave,  and  sent  him 
spinning  dowTi  the  steps,'* 

Livy  looked  at  her  father  with  great  admiration.  He  was  some- 
thing of  a  hero  to  her. 

"  But  who  vf^s  she  ?  Ah  1  he  won*t  tell,  sly  fellow.  This  is  what 
comes  of  letting  him  out  by  himself.'' 

"  No ;  I  am  not  going  to  tell,"  said  the  Beauty,  delighted.  *'  I 
keep  my  secrets  to  myself  She  was  a  very  charming,  clever  person ; 
and,  I  assure  you,  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  choosing  between 
this  desperate  lady  killer  and  the  very  unworthy  person  now  address- 
ing  you,  she  paid  me  the  compliment  of  not  hesitating  a  moment,  and 
coolly  left  him  there.  You  never  saw  a  man  so  taken  aback.  How- 
ever,  I  gave  him  a  lesson  which  he  will  remember.*' 

Almost  at  that  moment  came  in  the  post,  and  Old  Dick  Lumley 
had  his  mail  of  frivolous  answers  to  frivolous  questions  before  him, — 
rumbling  communications  from  **  dear  Lady  Buckstone/'  or  even  from 
**  Old  Tow  Row  Gunter,"  veteran  campaigner,  who  was  glad  to  tell 
her  gaffer  some  scraps  of  news.  Suddenly  he  called  out,  **  Here  we 
have  it  all  1     Hallo,  Talbot ;  they  are  talking  of  you  everywhere." 

That  gentleman  almost  blushed. 

"  .\h,  and  you  wouldn't  tell  us  the  name  of  the  heroine.  Here  we 
have  hen** 

*^  Oh,  I  say  !  **  in  much  agitation ;  **  don't,  please*  Why,  you  want 
to  make  a  row.     Just  leave  it.'* 

**Ohj  I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  with  a  trembling  voice. 
**  You  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  these  subterfuges.  You  seCj 
with  all  your  attempts  at  concealment^  these  things  come  out.  I  knew 
all  the  time  it  was  that  Mr.  Hardman's  daughter.  You  are  very 
dumsy." 

**WelI,  if  it  was,"  said  the  Beauty,  pertly,  *' I  suppose  1  can 
behave  like  a  gentleman  to  her,  as  to  any  other  lady  ?  Yes,  it  was 
Mrs.  Labouchere.  I  am  most  grateful  to  her,  and  am  glad  I  was 
there  to  get  the  credit  of  the  thing.  She  will  never  forget  it  to  me^ 
she  says." 

**  My  dear  fellow/'  said  Old  Dick,  "  you  are  getting  unblushing. 
Not  going  to  turn  out  a  Lothario  on  one*s  hands,  I  hojie  ?  " 

This  mai-adtoit  compliment  made  the  Beauty  simper,  and  move 
impatiently  in  his  chair. 

Mr.  Lumley  went  away  that  evening,  atid  \va4  a  ^^  ^aS.  ta?^\\A 
sketches  nnd  anecdotes   for   **  dear  1^c\y   liwcV^VOTv^'"    ^tA  ^"^^x 
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friends — in  return  for  their  dinners — about  "a  house  where  I  was 
stopping,  and  where  a  baby-faced  husband  was  growing  restive ;  the 
wife,  a  retired  beauty,  making  frantic  efforts  to  hold  him.  Altogether, 
it  was  growing  too  hot  for  me,"  said  the  old  marauder ;  "  and  I  took 
myself  off  as  quick  as  I  could." 

•  It  would  have  been  too  hot  for  him,  or  for  anyone.  For  the  foolish 
Mrs.  Talbot,  at  this  discovery,  had  lost  all  control  and  discipline. 
Forgetting  the  tactics  of  years,  she  opened  on  him  with  a  bitter 
contempt  and  vituperation,  speaking  with  a  scorn  and  personality. 

"  You  poor,  vain,  blinded  creature.  You  don't  see  through  all 
this,  and  take  it  all  to  yourself.  You  are  being  made  a  mere  tool  of, 
and,  if  I  were  to  speak  for  an  hour  here,  would  not  believe  that  you 
are  being  treated  as  a  mere  foolish  child.  A  bit  of  flattery  about 
these  little  songs  of  yours  would  make  you  do  anything.  They  have 
found  out  your  weak  part." 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  say,"  the  Beauty  replied,  trembling  with 
rage ;  "it  is  all  spite.     And,  what  is  more,  it's  not  true." 

"  You  are  being  taught  manners,  I  see,  in  your  new  school" 

"  I  have  learnt  some  other  things,  too :  that  I  have  put  up  with  all 
this  too  long ;  that  it  is  very  improper  of  you  to  address  me  in  that 
style.  I  a  child,  indeed  !  You  are  angry  that  I  don't  remain  one, 
as  I  have  been.  As  if  I  couldn't  go  to  a  ball,  indeed  I  I'll  go  to  as 
many  as  I  please,  and  not  be  brought  to  book  by  anyone  for  it" 

"  I'll  put  a  stop  to  it,  then,"  said  she.  "  A  pretty  apprenticeship  I 
have  had  of  it  I  But  it  has  gone  on  too  long ;  the  best  years  of  my 
life  wasted  away  in  humouring  you.  But  you'll  find  a  change,  I  tell 
you  plainly." 

CHAPTER   VII. 

RETREATING   INCH    BY   INCH. 

An  enforced  truce  was  brought  about  by  the  arrival  of  a  visitor — 
young  Hardman — who  entered  eagerly. 

"  I  come  to  tell  you  they  are  getting  up  a  party  at  the  Towers, 
and  will  be  asking  you.  You  will  be  able  to  come,  won't  you  ?  Oh, 
you  must ! " 

"  I ! "  repeated  Mrs.  Talbot,  scornfully.  "  I  know  we  cannot ;  we 
are  engaged." 

"  I  am  not,  and  Livy  is  not,"  said  the  Beauty.  "  How  absurd  all 
this  is!" 

Here  Livy  entered,  and  the  young  man  took  her  aside  into  the 
window. 
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*'  I  shall  have  to  go  away  for  a  month,  at  least.  They  want  you  to 
go  to  them  at  the  Towers,  and  I  want  you,  too.  I  make  a  point  of 
it  Get  them  to  go,  a  great  deal  depends  on  it — more  than  you 
think,  for  me.  You  know,  dearest,  they  must  be  conciliated  ;  and 
yet  my  sister  has  a  whole  catalogue  of  offences,  and  seems  to  think 
that  your  family  are  all  bound  in  some  vendetta." 

'*  VV^e  have  no  vendetta/'  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  in  excitement.  *'  I 
would  not  condescend  to  it" 

**  You  see,"  went  on  the  young  man,  "  all  this  is  very  painful  for 
me  ;  and  makes  my  position  at  home  most  difficult  Latterly  1  have 
noticed  that  both  my  father  and  sister  are  turning  against  the 
marriage  ;  and  certainly,  unless  they  are  conciliated  in  some  way,  it 
is  only  natural  I  shall  not  stoop  to  conciliate  them  in  any  way. 
Surely  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  what  my  views  have  been  all 
through,  I  neither  courted  nor  desired  this  connection.  In  fact,  I 
may  speak  the  truth  to  you— nothing  could  be  more  i)ainful  or 
odious." 

**  This  is  really  getting  ridiculous,"  the  Beauty  said  *'  It  is  quite 
proper  what  he  says.  Surely  the  thing  is  agreed  to ;  and  we  must 
treat  them  with  civility.  I  shall  go,  and  so  shall  Livy.  She  not 
to  dine  at  her  future  husband's  house  I " 

"  Li\y  will  do  what  I  wish,"  said  her  mother,  with  a  trembling 
voice,"  "and  what  I  think  good  for  her.  So  wiJ!  you,  if  you  are 
wise,*' 

The  young  man  became  very  earnest 

**Now,  do  give  way,  Mrs.  Talbot  I  assure  you  more  depends 
on  this  than  you  think." 

**  I  repeat  it  is  nothing  to  me,  or  to  Livy.  My  child  has  no  need 
to  be  received  on  sufferance  at  any  house.  The  time  has  come  to 
speak  plainly.  I  have  discovered  the  plans  of  Mrs.  Labouchere ; 
she  wishes  to  sow  dissension  in  this  family.  She  has  done  her  best 
already,  and  succeeded,  too  ;  and— — " 

**  Oh,  mamma  ! "  cried  Livy,  covering  her  iace  with  her  hands. 

*'  Yes,  I  know  it ;  and  the  world  shall  know  it,  if  she  doesn't  take 
cane.  How  dare  any  woman  attempt  to  set  ray  husband  against  me  ? 
Does  she  think  I  cannot  see  the  object  of  her  tricks  and  manceuvres  ? 
Does  she  fancy *' 

The  Beauty  drew  himself  up,  with  a  veiy  good  attempt  at  loftiness 
and  dignit)v 

**  This  is  not  the  way  to  speak  before  people,  and  before  Livy.  It 
is  not  good  taste,  to  say  the  least  Don't  bring  in  my  name,  at  all 
events.** 
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"I  am  sure  I  don't  understand  all  this,"  the  young  man  said, 
confused.  "  I  only  tell  you  my  ideas  on  the  matter ;  and  1  really 
feel  that  something  serious  will  happen  for  Livy  and  me,  if  it  goes 
on." 

Half-an-hour  after  he  had  left  arrived  one  of  the  Hardman  great 
cards  of  invitation  —  a  vast  screen  of  pasteboard,  splendidly 
engrossed. 

"  I  shall  not  go,  I  repeat,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot. 

"  And  I  shall  go ;  and  I  require  that  Livy  goes  too,  as  her  father. 
Why  should  you  not,  after  insulting  that  high-minded,  generous 
woman  before  her  own  brother  ?  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  and  I  will  not 
have  it ;  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  cipher  in  my  own  house.  Can't 
dine  out,  indeed,  without  leave — or  take  my  own  daughter  with 
me!" 

That  miserable  recrimination  went  on  for  a  long  time.  The 
mother  had  taken  up  a  weak  position,  which  she  could  not  hold ; 
even  from  her  daughter  came  an  opposition,  if  such  it  could  be 
called — an  imploring  of  her  to  give  way,  for  her  sake. 

"  IndeedYit  is  right,  dearest, — a  great  deal  may  depend  on  this.  And 
as  for  poor  papa,  surely  you  know  it  is  nothing  but  his  little  amusement? 
I  would  stake  my  life  he  means  nothing — it  just  amuses  him,  and 
makes  him  so  happy^  dearest  mother.  Now,  do  not  mind  him.  And 
what  I  fear  is,  dearest,  by  opposing  him,  you  will  make  the  thing  of 
much  more  consequence  than  it  really  is.  I  was  greatly  struck  by 
what  Mr.  Lumley  said  when  he  warned  us  of  this ;  and  he  knows  the 
world  so  well" 

"  So  you  turn  against  me !  Well,  go ;  do  whatever  you  please. 
You  and  your  father  settle  it  between  you.     I  give  it  all  up." 

This  was  but  a  prologue  to  that  faithful  daughter's  flinging  her 
arms  about  the  mother  she  so  loved. 

"  Oh,  this  is  dreadful ! "  she  cried.  "  It  is  making  me  wretched  to 
see  you  and  papa  going  on  this  way  !  Oh,  if  we  could  only  get  back 
to  our  old  happy  ways  !  I  would  die — make  any  sacrifice — only  to 
see  you  both  as  you  were  before." 

"  That  you  will  never  see.  I  wish  I  could  die  here,  rather  than 
hve  in  this  degradation — to  be  under  the  feet  of  that  woman.  But 
she  holds  a  scourge  over  me.  She  knows  what  a  power  she  has. 
Oh,  heaven  help  me !  That  I  should  have  lived  to  sink  so  low  as 
this  !  Yes,  dear,  never  mind ;  it  is  not  your  fault  Yes,  I  think  you 
had  better  go.     I  give  it  up,  and  only  accept  it  all.     I  am  beaten  ! " 

Livy  left  her,  with  a  despairing  face  ;  but  with  something  resolved 
in  her  heart 
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The  Beauty — who  was  rather  a  childish  Beauty,  after  all— all  but 
crowed  \^ith  triumph  at  his  victory.  He  was  asserting  himself — 
showing  that  he  was  "  master  in  his  own  house."  Then,  as  usual  in 
such  caseSj  came  self-justification.  **It  couldn't  go  on  :  he  was  not 
a  child  \  not  to  be  made  a  cipher  of  in  his  o^n  house.  Absurd  that 
he  couldn't  go  out  and  dine  where  he  liked.^* 

That  evening  again  arrived  the  Hardraan  livery  w^tth  a  letter  for 
Mr.  Talbot;  as  usual,  solemnly  delivered  before  the  family,  and 
causing  a  miserable  disquietude.     It  ran  :— 

**  I  assume  that  you  are  coming  to  us,  and  am  so  delighted.  Mind 
you  brmg  your  song — ^or  my  song,  rather,  for  I  invmttd  it,  and 
deserve  some  of  the  glory.  But  there  is  another  reason  for  which  we 
wish  you  here.  *  Will  you  forgive  me  for  what  I  have  done  ?  ^  asked 
the  poor  vanquished  Colonel  Fotheriogham.  I  want  you  to  be 
reconciled  ;  he  too  is  willing,  and  you  must  be  generous.  He  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  really  good ;  and  I  daresay  you  have  guessed  the 
reason  of  his  temper  the  other  night.  So  we  must  have  indulgence. 
It  will  be  such  a  pleasant  reconciliation  dinner ;  and  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  conqueror  and  conquered  in  the  same  room* 
We  hope  that  Mrs.  Talbot  is  coming,  and  dearest  Livy.'' 

The  Beauty  so  simpered  and  smiled  over  this  flattering  testimonial, 
and  so  glowed  with  honest  blushes,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  his 
wife  and  daughter. 

Mrs*  Talbot,  beside  herself,  again  forgot  her  dignity  and  reserv*e. 

'*Some  more  of  that  ridiculous  letter-wTiting — to  hold  yourself  in 
readiness  to  be  exhibited  as  a  jackal — run  of  some  errand  ! " 

This  w^as  a  happy  opening  for  the  Beauty*  It  was  with  an  almost 
exquisite  feeling  of  pleasure  that  he  handed  it  over. 

**  You  can  read  it,  if  you  like." 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  push  it  back  :  then  to  take  it,  and  glance 
over  it  contemptuously.  Her  face  grew  serious  as  she  read.  She 
stopped  before  finishing  it,  and  said  passionately,  **  What  gross  and 
transparent  flattery  !  /  never  saw  such  an  attempt  to  make  a  fool 
of  a  person — without  even  taking  the  trouble  of  concealing  the 
attempt  Certainly  you  are  not  much  complimented.  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  letter;  and  if  I  was  you,  1  would  show  it  to  every  one,  ^i 
as  you  have  shown  it  to  us.*'  ^H 

■        The  Beauty  started  up  furiously.  ^1 

m        **  You  must  not  speak  this  way  to  me,     I  wot^Jv  \\awt  \\,    \<^  VtsRk        1 
Impertinent  altogether.      You*re   very  lead^   VvCtv  ^om^  ^^^^  ^^^      i 
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names,  as  some  one  said  the  other  day.  When  people  are  fond  of 
using  it  too  much,  they  speak  about  what  they  know  best" 

"  It  is  easy  to  guess  who  primes  you  with  fine  speeches ;  they 
can't  come  from  yourself.     You  have  quite  a  parrot  way  with  you/' 

"  I  tell  you  again,  I  won't  have  this." 

"  Oh,  papa,  mamma  dear,"  said  Livy,  wringing  her  hands,  "  if 
this  goes  on  it  will  kill  me.  What  am  I  to  do — what  is  to  become 
ofusl" 

"  Don't,  Olivia,  I  request  you  will  not  speak  in  that  way,"  said 
Mr.  Talbot,  with  dignity.  "  I  must  assert  my  own  position  in  this 
house,  at  whatever  cost" 

Another  scene — ending  with  Mrs.  Talbot  sweeping  from  the  room, 
with  that  savage  rustle  by  which  a  silk  dress  exhibits  passion,  just 
as  well  as  an  oath  or  a  burst  of  fury  could  do  it 

{To  he  continued,^ 
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COUNTRY  place  for  the  unmolested  pursuit  of  gastro- 
nomic science !  The  stew-pan  singing  under  learned 
eyes :  and  March  violets  battling  for  the  master)^  with 
truffles ! 

A  beginning  is  being  made,  at  length,  and  at  the  right  end.  Not 
many  months  ago  some  horseflesh  banquets  were  given,  which  did 
infinite  harm  to  the  cause  of  hippophagy  in  England,  because  they 
tried  to  prove  too  much.  Horse  beef  is  not  better  than  ox-beef:  nay, 
it  is  not  nearly  so  good.  The  horse  steak  is  lean;  horseflesh  generally 
lacks  fat,  and  therefore  the  rich  juices  of  the  ox.  To  ally  truffles 
with  the  poorer  and  drier  beef  of  the  two :  to  fry  with  horse  fat  or 
marrow  that  %vhich  should  fall  only  into  the  sweetest  oil,  is  to  commit 
a  gastronomic  blunder,  and  to  put  horseflesh  to  a  ridiculous  test.  If 
'*  with  wine,  not  oil,  we  feed  the  lamp  of  life :  "  it  is  with  oil — and  the 
finest  and  sweetest — we  inspire  the  entliusiasm  of  ih^  gourmet  That 
which  the  hippophagists  liad  to  prove  \vas,  that  horse  beef  was  very 
much  better  than  no  beef  at  all :  not  that  it  was  the  best  beef.  In 
holding  epicurean  banquets  with  a  pony  for  the  pi^ce  dc  resistance^  a 
kind  of  criticism  was  challenged  which  should  have  been  shunned. 
Francatelli,  busy  over  a  pony,  while  there  is  fine  ox-beef  to  be  had, 
is  in  a  false  position ;  and  it  is  with  sound  reason  that  a  Gouffe  and  a 
Dubois  would  disdain  to  spend  their  science  on  the  "noble  animal," 
while  the  butcher  was  able  to  furnish  them  with  prime  cuts  from  the 
ox.  But  the  value  of  gastronomy^ — the  most  elaborate  and  the 
daintiest — is  beyond  question,  in  a  stale  of  society  where  the  economy 
of  food  is  of  vital  importance,  and  where  the  habits  of  men  have 
lessened  the  robustness  of  appetites.  He  who  steadily  pursues  the 
lessons  of  the  kitchen  ;  who  invents  new  flavours  ;  who  introduces  as 
a  food  that  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  tread  under  foot  as  a 
weed,  is  a  good  social  servant.  That  such  servants  are  cropping  up 
in  England  is  a  fact  of  good  augury;  and  that  such  books  as 
the  handsome  volume  before  me,  by  M.  Dubois,*  find  a  welcome  in 
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England,  is  evidence  of  a  new  gastronomic  appreciation,  which  the 
thoughtful  and  cultivated  should  delight  in  noticing.  The  erperi- 
mental  spirit  has  been  awakened,  and  gastronomic  courage  has  been 
shown  among  the  leaders  of  a  better,  more  various,  and  a  more 
economic  kitchen  than  the  little,  coarse,  and  dear  one,  to  which 
Ignorance  has  hitherto  limited  the  majority  of  my  countrymen. 

I  have  a  letter  under  my  eyes  from  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  daring  of  our  English  gastronomic  savants  and  reformers.  "  I 
have  taken  a  country  place  lately,**  he  says,  "  very  much  with  the 
view  of  being  able  to  experiment  in  cooking  comfortably."  Imagine 
an  experimental  cuisine^  with  the  roses  nodding  in  at  the  windows, 
and  the  clematis  tickling  the  nose  of  the  inspured  ch^i 

"  The  last  novelties,**  my  friend  pursues,  "  I  have  tried,  are  stewed 
hedgehogs  and  arbutus  tarts.  Fatted  hedgehogs  remind  me  a  good 
deal  of  quail :  arbutus  tarts  are  capital,  but  /  rued  scarcely  say  that 
nobody  here  will  dine  with  meP^  The  wonder  is  my  friend's  neighbours 
don't  denounce  him  in  the  county  papers,  for  an  ogre,  a  brute,  and  a 
base  glutton.  "Hedgehogs,**  he  says, — and  at  this  let  the  reader 
prepare  his  prejudiced  stomach  for  a  trial — "  hedgehogs  &tten  best, 
I  hear,  on  adders  and  snakes  (of  which  I  have  plenty).  Themselves, 
everybody  knows,  are  excellent**  Baked  in  clay,  the  gipsy  has  long 
had  a  kindly  tooth  for  Monsieur  H^risson.  My  friend  appeals 
to  me — 

"  \Vhat  do  you  think  of  my  introducing  Hkrissons  aux  viph^es^  as  a 
new  dish  for  the  1870  season  ?  ** 

My  country  gourmet,  whose  fat  smoke  rises  amid  noble  timber, 
and  in  a  rich  valley,  is  not  content  with  hedgehogs,  snake  or  viper 
fed. 

"  I  am  fettening  a  four-year  old  donkey  for  Easter,  instead  of  a 
Paschal  lamb.  The  last  donkey  was  too  young,  and  had  suffered 
from  the  colic.** 

Nay,  but  these  details  are  a  trifle  trying  to  the  most  philosophic 
investigator  with  his  teeth.     Turn  we  to  pleasanter  prospecting : — 

"  A  subject  that  wants  light  is  edible  fungi.  As  &r  as  I  know,  it 
is  quite  the  exception  to  And  a  poisonous  fungus.  I  breakfasted  on 
more  than  a  dozen  sorts  last  autumn,  and  I  found  them  all  more  or 
less  wholesome.** 

The  very  latest  thing  from  my  friend*s  experimental  kitchen,  is  a 
pretty  recommendation : — 

"  You  should  also  try  guinea-pig  with  sunflower /i//Tfe" 

I  must ; — ^and,  I  think,  a  few  days  at  least  before  the  Herissofis 
aux  vi^es^  which  I  commend  lo  M.  'V3T\»Mi\>aXw»«. 
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But  let  me  tura  from  gastronomic  prospecting  to  the  contributions 
M|o  ihe  progress  of  scientific  cookery  which  the  King  of  Prussia's 
■renowned  ^'-^^Z' has  offered  to  the  culinary  professors,  and  the  gourmets 
Hof  England*     It  is  in  every  respect  a  masterly  and  a  splendid  per- 

■  formance — worthy  to  stand  upon  the  shelf  with  Jules  Gouffe*s  Book  of 
I     the  Kitchen,  and  ^f.  Dubois'  own  Cuisine  de  Taus  Us  Pays  and  his 

Cuisine  Classiijuc,  M.  Dubois  is  an  essentially  liberal-minded  cluf. 
He  is  at  home  in  all  kitchens,  and  can  pick  something  good  out  of 
each.  In  his  cosmopolitan  work  he  was  bold  enough  to  teach  his 
continental  compeers  that  England  included  many  noble  dishes,  and 
fine  table  manners,  with  which  they  would  be  wise  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted.  He  proclaimed  the  delicacy,  I  remember,  of  the 
English  rhubarb  tart : — he  who  had  written  and  executed  the  coro- 
nation  menu  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia  at  Konigsberg,  in 
1861,  In  his  new  volume  (the  splendid  series  of  menus  of 
which  are  worth  the  price  of  the  entire  work,  ranging  as  they  do 
from  royal  feasts  to  children*s  suppers,  and  dejedners  dimiioires\ 
he  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  care,  discretion,  and  success 
with  which  gastronomy  has  been  cuhivated  in  England,  among  the 

)  wealthy, 
*'As  respects  England,"  he  observes,  **  those  who  have  studied 
its  developments,  cannot  fail  to  have  observed,  that  the  art  of  eating, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  has  undergone  notoriously  pro- 
gressive transformations.     Alt  classes  of  society  furnish  their  contin- 

■  gents  of  expert  and  well-trained  epicures  3  but  it  is  in  the  higher 
H  circles  more  especially,  that  the  taste  for  gastronomy  is  the  most 
K   widely  diffused  and  the  most  highly  cultivated,"     This   is  true  of 

the  most  refined  :  but  not  of  the  lower  and  less  educated  classes. 
The  deplorable  aspect  of  the  English  cuisine  is  in  its  middle-class 
and  working-class  sections.  The  middle-class  kitchen,  and  the 
workman's  kitchen^  are,  throughout  England,  wasteful,  bad,  and 
ridiculously  limited.     There  is  not  an  English  working*man*s  wife 

»who  can  make  a  vegetable  soup  :  there  is  hardly  a  middle-class 
kitchen  in  the  kingdom  that  can  turn  out  a  passable  omelette.  But 
when  M.  Dubois  touches  upon  the  culinary  standard  of  the  kitchens 
of  the  rich,  he  only  does  them  justice. 

**  English  cookery-,  considered  in  its  practical  results  and  in  its 
rich  splendour,  stands  much  higher  than  its  former  reputation ;  and 

I  it  has  in  every  respect  improved,  and  advanced  towards  perfection. 
The  tables  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  served  with  uncommon 
opulence,  but  above  all  with  the  nicest  care  and  attention*  The 
mands  are  varied,  abundant,  luxurious,  and  de\\caLV^,    'Wsr. \il^5^^^^^ 
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are  admirably  organised,  and  rich!y  stored  :  they  are,  in  fact,  per- 
manent and  thriving  schools,  whence  good  traditions  are  continually 
spreading.  If  the  tables  of  the  middle-classes  be  stiU  deficient  as 
regards  variety,  yet  it  may  be  said,  that  the  care  bestowed  on 
tlie  details,  and  the  manifest  character  of  real  comfort  presiding 
at  their  repasts,  make  amends  for  this  defect;  and  besides, 
here,  as  everj^herc  else,  improvement  becomes  ever>'  day  more 
visible." 

Af.  Dubois  should  make  tables  of  the  comparative  cost  of  the 
kitchens  of  various  nations  which  he  has  examined,  and  in  which  he 
has  practised,  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  would  find  the  limited  ranj 
of  foods  in  our  humbler  kitchens  made  them  the  dearest  in  tl 
world.  And,  a  dear  kitchen,  I  shall  always  matntain,  is  a  bad 
kitchen.  My  friend  in  the  country  who  has  experimented  upon 
hedgehogs,  donkeys,  and  guinea  pigs,  and  turned  his  sunflowers  into 
///rA*,  is,  I  contend,  doing  good  service,  even  in  his  most  extravagant 
mood ;  because  he  is  helping  to  break  through  the  prejudices 
ignorance,  which  limits  the  Englishman's  range  of  vegetables  an< 
salads  to  about  a  dozen  plants  and  roots ;  and  confines  his  ideas  of 
meat  to  half  a  dozen  joints,  I  remember  that  when,  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  I  was  concerned  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  the  poorest  classes  with  cheap  and  nutritious 
dinners,  a  wholesome,  savoury  ragout  of  excellent  meat  was  offered 
to  them  for  a  few  halfpence — a  goodly  dish.  They  would  none  of  it. 
It  was  a  slop  :  a  suspicious  hodge-podge.  They  must  have  a  slice 
of  meat  from  a  joint — these  poor,  ignorant  starv-elings — which  could 
not  possibly  be  ceded  to  them  at  less  than  double  the  price  of  the 
ragout — the  nutritive  value  of  the  ragout  being  more  than  equivalent 
to  tliat  of  the  slice  of  meat 

M.  Dubois*  remarks  on  gastronomy  in  the  United  States  show 
the  wide  range  of  his  observation.  "Formerly,"  he  says,  "th< 
science  of  good  living,  the  search  after  delicate  viands,  were  ihi 
privileges  of  the  few;  now-a-days  epicures  may  be  counted  b 
legions.  In  all  countries,  among  developed  nations,  and  those  thai 
seek  after  the  benefits  of  modem  civilisation,  the  most  enlightened 
minds  are  the  most  fervent  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  good  taste. 
In  confirmation  of  this,  the  United  States  funiish  the  most  striking 
examples  that  can  be  adduced  \  and  if  we  consider  the  progress 
effected  in  so  short  a  time  in  culinary  and  gastronomic  art  in  that 
countr)',  it  may  be  predicted  that  at  no  distant  period  it  will  be 
numbered  amongst  the  highest  in  repute,'* 

Take   the  American  cuUinc^  as  Ct^veVo^^  m  km^^v^'a 
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Where  the  Englishman  has  one  food — one  dish,  his  American  cousin 
has  a  good  dozen.  And  New  York  boasts,  at  least,  one  establishment 
that  does  not  fear,  in  its  cuisine^  competition  with  any  chef  ox  c/ufs  in 
the  world 

The  first  merit  of  the  scientific,  artistic,  and  practical  work  which 
M.  Urbain  Dubois  now  offers  to  the  epicurean  public  of  England 
is  its  thorough  genuineness.  It  has  been  said  that  a  perfect  cookery 
book  must  have  been  compiled  on  the  corner  of  a  stove ;  M*  Dul^is 
appears  to  have  been  guided  by  tliis  dictum. 

"In  examining  the  ornamental  subjects  contained  in  this  collection/' 
he  warns  the  reader,  **  many  persons  may  be  inclined  to  suppose  that 
they  are  simply  sketches  proceeding  from  the  pencil  of  an  artist  of  a 
capricious  imagination ;  and  it  is  to  provide  against  this  erroneous 
interpretation,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  inform  my  readers,  that  the 
greater  number  of  these  pieces  were  executed  in  the  kitchens  of 
Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia*  This  being  the 
case,  the  designs  may  be  considered  as  actual  documents,  and  not  as 
problems  yet  waiting  to  be  solved ;  since  they  have  either  been 
engraved  from  the  subjects  themselves,  or  have  served  as  models  for 
their  execution,"  Timbaks^  croustades^  cotcidtes^  paupidtesy  grenadins^ 
h^dds  in  extraordinary  variet}',  are  all  engraved  with  exquisite 
delicacy.  Orcilks  de  veau  h  la  Pcrigord  are  a  perfect  picture  !  The 
preliminary  article  on  the  service  of  the  table — on  the  service  a  la 
Frun^iscy  and  the  saruice  a  la  Russe  (the  servtfx  ei  PAnglam  being 
merely  a  modification  of  the  Fram^msi)  is  full,  and  drawn  from  the 
customs  and  rules  of  the  greatest  tables.  The  whole  work,  in  short, 
consists  of  teachings  from  experiences  accumulated  patiendy,  in. 
telligently,  and  with  a  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  culinary  art,  in 
the  palaces  of  kings, 

I  add  M.  Dubois'  explanation  of  his  plan,  of  which  this  copious 
and  brilliant  volume  is  only  the  first  part. 

**  But  in  order  to  dispel  all  misapprehensions  as  to  the  real  scope 
of  this  collection,  the  style  of  which  might  appear  too  elevated,  it  is 
well  to  observe,  that  it  is  but  the  first  step  towards  a  complete  work 
that  I  intend  publishing  in  England.  Culinary  art,  both  in  theory 
and  application,  is  a  vast  field :  its  limits  are  unbounded,  its  details 
infinite ;  to  treat  it  thorougjily  in  a  single  work,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  compare  its  various  methods,  which  we  know  are  modified  in 

I  practice,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed.  It  is  to 
obviate  this  confusion  that  I  have  divided  my  work  into  three 
principal  parts,  of  which  each  is  to  form  a  particular  study.  This 
first  ^ssay  wi\\  there forCf  be  succeeded  by  Invo  oX\v«t  ^>3^\caiC\Q^^^'\^ 
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which  the  various  theories  of  the  modem  school  will  be  found  re- 
capitulated :  these  books  will  be  complete  in  one  another,  each  of 
them  maintaining  its  distinctive  character." 

I  shall  hope  to  see,  before  M.  Urbain  Dubois  has  put  aside  his 
pen,  such  a  comparative  view  of  the  tables  of  the  various  civilised 
nations  as  I  have  indicated;  together  with  a  manual,  bearing  the 
authority  of  his  European  name,  for  humble  kitchens  of  taste.  For 
taste  in  eating  is  profitable,  both  to  the  stomach  and  to  the  purse ; 
and  may  be  advantageously  cultivated  by  the  humblest  citizen,  as 
well  as  by  princes  who  can  command  the  Dubois  and  the  Gouffes. 

Fin  Bec 
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Two  Days  in  Bedfordshire. 


RITANNIA,  with  her  shield  and  her  sheaf,  and  her 
adopted  text,  "  He  that  tilleth  the  land  shall  have  plenty 
of  bread/'  had  caught  our  eye  as  we  swept  over  tlie 
Ouse,  which  runs  through  the  heart  of  Bedford;  still 
we  had  to  make  a  long  circuit  past  the  Grammar  School  and  the 
Swan,  before  we  were  among  the  clang  of  hammers,  o^'er  which  she 
presides  on  the  old  site  of  Caldwell  Priorj'.  Here  the  Messrs. 
Howard  have  pitched  a  most  substantial  **  temple  of  industrious 
peace/'  The  rooms  for  models,  the  model  agriculture  and  engineer- 
ing library,  and  all  the  other  natty  arrangements  of  the  interior,  do 
not  lack  the  Wobum  sheep -shearing  pictiire.  The  seventh  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  Mr.  Buckley  alone  re-appear  in  the  companion  print 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Meeting  at  Bristol  in  ^42,  where, 
with  Ransome,  Garrett,  Crosskill,  and  Hornsby  to  back  them,  the 
implements  take  up  their  legitimate  ground.  In  the  latter,  Gardner's 
turnip-cutter  and  Garrett's  horse-hoe  are  the  foremost  of  that  modest 
array ;  and,  if  we  take  "  leave  to  report  progress/*  we  have  only 
to  glance  from  the  front  door  of  the  Britannia  offices,  over  a  couple 
of  acres  (out  of  sixteen),  Avhich  hold  a  perfect  army  of  iron  ploughs, 
till  autumn  summons  them  afield.  About  a  thousand  ploughs 
are  always  kept  in  stock,  and  many  thousands  leave  the  works 
annually. 

The  run  was  once  upon  the  Chelmsford  P  P^  and  then  upon 
ihe  Bristol  /  A^  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  fox  hard  work  and 
clay  land.  Gradually  the  j5*j  and  B  B^s  have  become  standard 
ploughs  for  deep  cultivation,  while  the  S  B's^  which  are  smaller,  suit 
h'ght  land.  The  D  Ds  have  gradually  superseded  the  old  Andalusian 
plough  on  the  light  lands  of  Spain,  and  suit  the  Continent  generallj'. 
They  are  also  much  used  by  the  Indian  Government,  A  few  staring 
red  Hottentot  ploughs,  with  their  strong  wooden  frames  and  shares, 
which  will  turn  two  furrows  at  a  time  of  the  light  Cape  soil,  lend  a 
rude  dash  of  colour  to  the  sombre  blue  masses.  These  good  genii 
leave  the  works,  with  their  attendant  sprites,  in  the  shape  of  beer 

Kls  with  twelve  i^LOz^n  ploughshares  m  eac\v,  lL\\e  it>i\\l\X  ^.orcck^'s* 
ny  a  glorious  seed-bed  :— 
^  c  1. 
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"  Then  straight  a  triple  harvest  rose, 
Such  as  the  swarthy  Indian  mows. 
Or  happier  nations  near  the  line. 
Or  Paradise,  manured  and  tilled  by  hands  divine." 

Some  subsoil  ploughs  were  awaiting  their  letters  dismissory  to 
Cuba,  to  supply  that  deep  culture  which  the  sugar<ane  needs. 
Australia  and  America  patronise  the  triple,  or  "gang  ploughs,**  upon 
which  a  man  rides  and  steers.  Peat,  thirty  inches  beneath  the 
alluvial  soil  of  the  fens,  will  not  be  proof  against  the  gentle  violence 
of  those  sturdy  clunch  ploughs,  which  look  quite  antediluvian  by 
the  side  of  their  lithesome  iron  compatriots.  Stacks  of  flexible  and 
zig-zag  harrows,  with  reversible  tines  for  grass  and  arable  lands,  culti- 
vators, horse  and  steam,  and  horse  rakes  for  Russia  and  Austria,  are 
all  brigaded  together ;  and  the  prize  Leeds  haymakers  are  a  great 
host  in  their  season. 

Russia,  with  no  tariff  to  fetter  her,  is  by  far  the  best  all-round 
customer.  Fifteen  per  cent  stares  each  plough  in  the  face  as  it 
enters  a  French  port,  and  the  treaty  did  not  touch  it,  subject  to  a 
moderate  duty,  which  is  reduced  one-half  on  application  to  the 
Government  Tillage  implements  and  Lincolnshire  steam-engines 
and  threshing-machines  more  especially  have  found  their  way  in 
large  numbers  to  Austria  and  Hungary,  which  is  struggling  hard  to 
be  the  garden  of  Europe. 

There  are  a  hundred  and  one  fancies  on  the  subject  of  ploughs, 
and,  although  there  are  some  forty  varieties,  such  is  the  subtle  touch 
of  a  really  good  ploughman,  that  he  is  very  hard  to  satisfy.  English 
counties  have  quite  different  notions  as  to  the  orthodox  style  of 
work,  and  proper  depth  of  tillage.  The  Kentish  furrows  must  be 
turned  right  over ;  those  of  Middlesex,  Herefordshire,  and  Glouces- 
tershire must  be  shivered ;  and  in  other  counties  they  must  be  as 
even  and  true  as  bars  of  soap.  The  great  ploughmen  are  like  the 
retained  jockeys  of  the  establishment,  and  during  the  season  they  are 
always  "  up  for  the  stable  "  somewhere,  either  at  home  or  on  the 
continent  John  Hulatt  is  a  well-known  Howard's  man,  and  has 
ploughed,  with  the  same  unfaltering  nerve,  before  many  crowned 
heads.  George  Brown  has  come  back  again  to  his  original  trainer ; 
and  Fred  Purser,  Ben  Simms,  and  Joe  Curtis  are  also  crack  men  at 
a  furrow. 

Since  steam  ploughing  was  introduced  a  new  class  of  skilled  work- 
men have  sprung  up,  who  are  sometimes  sent  off  perfectly  alone  to 
Spain,  Germany,  Egypt,  or  Hungary  in  charge  of  a  set,  so  as  to  put 
ttie  natives  in  the  way  of  working  it  At  a  day's  notice  they  will  pack 
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up  and  away  by  *'  the  deep  sea  sailings  *'  to  Australia,  on  the  same 
errand.  Still  the  best  hands  among  the  ploughmen  have  generally 
proved  the  aptest  scholars  with  the  steam  plough  and  reaping 
machine.  In  fact,  ploughing  is  one  of  those  fine,  thoughtful  pro- 
cesses which  educates  a  nian's  eye  and  judgment,  so  that  he  can  do 
anything  analogous  to  it.  The  largest  number  of  steam  ploughs  go 
to  Wan!inckshire  and  Staffordshire  j  and,  in  fact,  all  the  Midland 
Counties  have  been  in  the  van  as  buyers  of  agricultural  machines 
and  implements.  The  Eastern  Counties  have  been  much  less 
spirited  ;  and  Lancashire,  where  the  farms  are  only  small,  is  still  a 
laggard  in  this  great  cause. 

A  few  steps  bring  us  from  the  heart  of  the  finished  to  the  noisy 
regions  of  the  raw  material. 

**  The  Ouse  glides  stealthily  by  the  edge  of  the  workshops,  and 
bore,  ere  railway  dues  were  reduced,  its  hundred  tons  of  coals 
weekly  from  *  the  pleasant  town  of  Lynn  ;  *  and  a  troop  of  Priory 
rooks  in  the  elms  caw  their  hopeless  protest  against  the  hammers 
whjch  have  invaded  their  solitude.  Tier  after  tier  of  pig-iron  from 
Scotland  and  Barrow  is  reared  higli  by  the  water-edge,  and  six 
score  tons  of  it  are  served  out  *  all  hot '  weekly  by  the  furnace- 
men  to  the  moulders  along  the  little  tramways.  Red  Mansfield 
sand ;  yellow  local,  with  more  clay  in  it ;  and  cream-coloured 
^Voolwich  make  up,  with  coal-dust  and  a  coating  of  charcoal,  the 
wherewithal  of  the  moulder*s  art.  Three  men  are  bending,  flatten- 
ing,  and  hardening  horse-rake  teeth,  of  which  six  dozen  may  be 
turned  out  in  an  hour,  and  twentj-^-eight  go  to  a  rake.  Five  or  six 
men,  chosen  for  their  stahvart  proportions,  are  holding  plough  breasts 
of  40  lbs.  weight  to  the  grindstone,  as  deftly  as  if  they  were  razors  ;  - 
the  clock  is  telling,  with  its  unresting  pointer,  of  four  yards  of  wire^H 
rope  for  steam-ploughing  woven  in  25  sees. ;  jets  of  water  are  giving  ^^ 
the  chilled  ploughshares  their  earliest  and  most  enduring  notion  of 
temper ;  and  welding,  cast  and  wrought  iron  together  for  ha}Tnaker 
barrels,  is  the  great  order  of  the  day. 

"  There  were  piles  of  elm  and  poplar  in  the  pleasant  Priory  meadow, 
some  of  them  sprouting  before  their  packing-case  turn  arrives  ;  and 
along  with  them  ash  for  horse-rake  and  haymaker  shafts,  and  oak 
for  steam-plough  windlasses.  If  the  six  stone  coffins,  which  lie 
there  as  the  sole  above-ground  relics  of  the  Priory,  could  speak  for 
their  *handfuls  of  white  dust,'  they  would  take  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  wood,  their  supplanter,  has  had — at  least,  in  its  imple- 
ment estate — ^to  bow  the  knee  to  (iron)  stone  once  more.'* 

The  firm  has  a  most  varied  and  extensive  trial  ^to\wid  o^  \S!J5k\^ 
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than  a  thousand  acres.  The  Britannia  farm  at  Cbpham,  two  mUes 
out  of  Bedford,  is  on  heavy,  hilJy  ground,  and  Mr.  Cliarlcs 
Howard's  farm,  at  Biddenham,  is  on  light  and  level,  and  half 
bounded  by  the  Ouse.  Cultivation  at  the  former  has  been 
deepened  from  five  to  twelve  inches,  and  thus  more  than  a  third  has 
been  added  to  the  produce.  In  this  deep  trenching,  the  plough 
occasionally  turns  up  the  bones  of  the  rcin-dcer,  which  is  associate! 
according  to  the  savarts^  in  the  Bedford  gravel  mih  red  deer,  fiii 
implements,  and  the  hippopotamus,  as  it  is  near  Rugby  with  the  cave 
hy^na.  The  Clapham  estate,  to  which  access  is  had  by  a  private 
road  planted  with  gorse,  broom,  and  evergreens,  extends  over  six 
hundred  acres,  which  include  its  fifty-acre  wood,  a  very  favourit 
meet  with  Lord  Dacrc*  When  Mr.  James  Howard,  M,P.  for  Bedfordi 
bought  the  Clapham  property,  the  fox  presen-ers  had  not  much  hopes 
of  **  such  a  utilitarian  fellow  j  *'  but  they  had  taken  his  measure 
ivrongly.  Fresh  rides  ha\^  been  cut,  and  as  some  of  the  hunt 
members  thought  that  their  vista  was  too  extended,  and  that  foxes 
would  head  back,  small  clumps  of  evergreens  have  been  planted  in 
spots  to  break  the  view.  The  park  foxes  have  now,  therefore,  no 
earthly  excuse  for  undue  nen^ousness  in  cover.  About  thirteen  were 
found  on  one  day,  and,  in  fact,  they  were  running  ever}T^here  about 
three  adjacent  parishes,  and  up  and  down  Biddcnham  fann  as  bold 
as  if  they  had  tickets  of  leave.  The  Grand  National  Stceple-Chasc 
finished  in  1867-8  at  the  comer  of  this  wood,  and  was  run  over  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  property,  two  large  fields  on  die  Clapham  estate, 
and  a  small  bit  of  the  Bedford  freemen's  common.  It  was  with 
reference  to  the  latter  easement,  that  a  freeman  was  very  pressing 
upon  Mr.  Verrall  as  the  C.C.  to  give  him  "  20/.  down," — ^upon  tliis 
point  he  was  inflexible — and  he  would  make  everything  comfortable 
and  pleasant  with  his  brother  burgesses  for  another  five  shillings  per 
head.  Mn  Verrall  did  **not  see  it,'*  and  merely  gazed  on  during 
his  speech,  in  a  pleasing  abstraction,  at  the  gudgeons  in  the  Ouse 

Mr.  James  Howard's  remarkable  judgment  in  implements  has  long 

been  patent  to  the  w^orld  ;  but  his  tastes  are  not  confined  to  steel 

i  and  iron.     He  has  been  very  successful  with  live  stock,  and  his 

^Cart'horses,  spaniels,  and  greyhounds  won  prizes  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 

bition.     Pigs,  however,  are  his  specialty,  and  w^e  found  two  bams 

and  sundry  outliouses  at  Clapham,  specially  devoted  to  the  "P"^^* 

fighters."      By  way  of    a  good    beginning,    he   bought  **  Advance 

■Quality  I "  of  the  large  breed  from  Mr.  Wainman's  prize  pen  at  Wor- 

^cester^  and  another  boar  of  \\\e  CanVv^'^d  sVt^t^^  as  a  mate  for  her. 

With  their  produce  he  took  x\\e  t\t%i  v^\x^  ^^\mv^V\.^i\KEK3fflv, 
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at  Birmingham^  for  the  pen  under  six  months,  at  his  first  Christmas 
essay,  and  he  has  won  the  same  prize  nearly  every  year  since.  At 
the  Plymouth  Royal  he  had  the  pick  of  Duckering's  prize  pen  of  the 
best  sow  and  pigs  of  the  large  breed,  and  selected  a  boar.  He  took  tithe 
wisely  from  that  fine  pen  of  suckers,  as  the  young  boar  ripened  into 
a  first  prize  one  at  Bury  Royal,  and  was  the  sire  of  the  first  prize  sow 
from  a  daughterof  Advance  Quality.  Sending  three  entries,  and 
winning  two  firsts,  was  a  fine  handsel  to  a  Royal  show  career.  StiH, 
lie  inclines  to  Christmas  fat  shows,  and  the  crucial  test  to  which  he 
has  put  the  "  pig  dentists  '*  would  furnish  a  fine  chapter  in  a  treatise 
on  tlie  Infallibility  of  Pig  Professors.  A  union  of  Wainman  and 
Duckering  is  his  only  blood,  and  he  always  goes  for  the  large  sort.  He 
once  crossed  for  an  experiment  with  Berkshire^  but  the  produce  would 
bear  in  rapidity  of  growth  no  comparison  with  the  pure  Yorkshire. 
Horses  and  shorthorns  all  find  their  place,  and  the  brown  hackney 
mare,  which  has  taken  not  a  few  rosettes  in  her  day,  was  in  the  straw- 
yard  with  a  Wingrave  foaU  For  cart  and  plough  Mr.  Howard  prefers  a 
ss  of  Clydesdale  with  big  Essex  mares.     Into  shorthorns  he  has 

t  gone  very  deeply;  but  he  bought  the  prize  cow  Claret  for  50  gs. 
at  the  Clifton  Pastures  sale.  She  was  sold,  fat  and  unhonoured,  out 
of  the  Smithfield  Club  ranks,  and  left  him  Lord  Claret  for  her  keep. 

A  railway  ride  of  twelve  miles  from  Bedford  along  the  Bietchley 
line  brought  us  to  the  station  for  Wobum,  which  is  some  two  miles 
distant  from  it.  We  saw  the  Abbey  on  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
sunniest  days  that  ever  fell  to  our  lot*  About  three  thousand  acres 
of  park,  arable*  and  woodland,  are  within  the  park  ring  fence,  and. 
28,000  acres  in  farms  form  a  lordly  appanage.  At  that  time 
about  eighteen  hundred  acres  were  kept  in  hand,  but  the  tillage  land 
had  been  reduced  from  six  to  three  hundred.  Now  the  whole  is 
grazed.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  land  on  this  home  farm,  of 
which  the  fine,  wild  park  fonns  a  part.  Poor  Tom  Ball  used  to  speak 
quite  rapturously  of  the  flying  deer  which  were  bred  there,  and  how 
the  Vale  men  rejoiced  when  one  of  those  "jewels"  was  uncarted. 
In  Duke  John's  day  the  antlers  reigned  supreme ;  but  the  pasturage 
has  been  very  much  improved  since  then,  and  they  are  now  only 
tenants  in  common  with  the  Southdown  and  the  Hereford  Lord 
Dacrc*s  hounds  scarcely  ever  draw  for  a  fox  now ;  and  although  they 
once  gave  promise  of  thriving,  the  lack  of  water  q>rings  has  quite 
banished  the  grouse. 

The  late  Duke  kept  his  hunters  at  Oakley;  but  brood  mares  took 
their  place,  and  jtm  Robinson  had  lV\e  ''  i^>ir^\e  ^x\C^  \iM^  ^^xv^^^ 
black  c^p/*  m  his  keeping,  when   His  Giac^Wi  o::x^^^^  ^^^kx  V^t.'^^ 
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to  be  an  M.F.H.  No  man  was  fonder  of  a  pack,  and  be  often 
cantered  up  to  town  when  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  after  a  long  day's 
hunting,  to  be  in  time  for  a  great  division.  When  His  Grace  ceased 
to  hunt,  his  old  whip,  Tom  Ball  (uncle  to  Baron  Rothschild's  late 
huntsman),  turned  farmer,  and  kept  a  hunter,  and  he  always  repaired 
to  Oakley  on  his  return,  and  posted  up  the  Duke  in  the  sport  of  the 
day.  By  way  of  stopping  a  gap,  His  Grace  was  joint  master  of  the 
Oakley  once  more,  with  Mn  Magniac,  for  a  short  period,  between 
the  departure  of  Major  Hogg  for  the  Cape,  and  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Ark\^Tight,  It  was,  after  all,  little  more  than  a  Mastership  in 
name,  as  His  Grace  hardly  ever  went  out,  and  merely  subscribed 
400/,  a  year,  and  so  does  the  present  Duke. 
Wobum  is  the  workshop  of  the  estate,  and — 


**  Every  span  of  shade  that  steals. 
And  cvcay  kiss  of  toothed  wheels. 
And  all  the  couraes  of  the  sun,*' 


i 


are  devoted  to  some  class  of  industry.  A  fifteen-horse-power  engine, 
which  is  stoked  w^th  cones,  sawdust,  and  chips,  moves  the  whole,  and 
drives  a  circular  sawing  machine  at  1500  revolutions  to  the  mbute. 
Joiners,  blacksmiths,  and  >¥hitesmilhs  are  all  toiling  under  that  roof 
Here  you  find  a  new  campanile  for  a  school ;  there,  is  a  cottage  roof  in 
embryo ;  while  the  founders  are  pouring  metal  into  the  sand  mould 
for  a  drain-trap,  or  a  lattice,  stamped  with  the  Bedford  coronet 

The  walls  of  the  steward*s  office  speak  to  bygone  Hereford 
triumphs,  with  their  portraits  of  the  Oakley  steer,  bred  by  John 
Vemey,  which  took  the  Smilhfield  gold  medal  in  1836,  and  of  the  Royal 
prize  bull  at  Cambridge.  Life-sized  pictures  of  the  Leicester  and  the 
Southdown  of  the  period  are  painted  into  the  panels  of  the  old  office ; 
but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  improved  Leicesters,  which  took  the 
Smithfield  gold  medals  in  1840  and  1844.  A  trotting  horse,  modelled? 
by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  looks  down  from  the  vane  above  the  stables  on 
to  the  scene  of  "The  Wobum  Sheep-shearing  Picture  ;'*  but  no  picked 
English  Parliament  of  Agriculture  meets  there  now  to  handle  fleece:? 
and  exchange  minds  under  the  big  Dutch  elm.  What  a  troop  of 
worthies  are  in  the  print  which  preserves  the  form  and  fashion  of 
those  "memorable  daysl'-  Royalty  is  there,  or  supposed  to  be  there, 
in  the  person  of  the  future  *'  Sailor  King,"  and  so  are  three  Dukes  of 
Bedford,  Francis,  the  fifth,  on  his  Irish  mare,  handling  some  merino 
cloth  'y  John,  the  sixth,  on  horseback  as  well ;  and  the  late  Duke,  with 
his  brother,  Earl  Russell,  as  little  boys  in  knee  breeches.  If  Ellman 
and_Overman  have  had  an  invitation   to  ponder  over  the   South 
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down,  Buckley  and  Stone  have  the  Bakewell  interest  equally  in 
keeping,  and  a  word  to  say  on  the  U'elsh  and  Spanish  wool  samples. 
On  the  root-table  we  read  the  name  of  **  Gibbs.'*  Arthur  Young, 
that  learned  Thane  of  agricultural  travel,  is  talking  to  Mr,  Coke  and 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  connoisseur  in  kangaroos,  who  has  four  other 
baronets — Davy,  Sebright,  Wynn,  and  Bunburj^^all  well  known  in 
their  Imes,  from^  the  safety  larap  to  the  Newmarket  mile — to  keep 
him  in  countenance.  Sam  Whitbread  is  there>  as  a  matter  of  course, 
or  it  would  hardly  be  a  Bedfordshire  picture.  The  Suflfolk  Punch 
has  a  place,  and  so  has  the  **  Teeswaten"  The  "  Oakley  Hereford 
bull,*'  under  the  tree,  would  seem  to  be  the  reigning  favourite  \  and 
Wetcar,  the  herdsman,  is  described  as  the  man  **  who  fed  all  the 
beautiful  oxen  sent  from  Creslow/* 

The  present  Wobum  flock  consists  of  four  hundred  Southdo^\Ti 
ewes,  which  have  been  kept  up  by  rams  of  EUman,  Webb,  and  W'al- 
singham  blood  Oxford  Down  wetliers  are  kept  on  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  estate.  At  one  time,  the  late  Duke  sent  good  South- 
downs  to  the  Smithfield  Clubt  as  well  as  Leicester  Downs ;  but  none 
have  been  fed  for  seventeen  years.  The  once  celebrated  "  Wobum 
Wliite  "  pig  has  had  to  %\\t  way  to  the  Berkshire,  which  has  been 
crossed  occasionally  with  the  middle-weight  Yorkshire  ;  but  pigs  are 
not  made  the  same  point  of  as  when,  at  least,  five  score  were  on 
dauly  rations  of  skim  milk  and  Indian  com,  and  ate  up  to  their 
weight 

The  Hereford  herd  was  commenced  in  1801,  when  Duke  John, 
whose  taste  lay  chiefly  in  sculpture,  succeeded  his  brother  Francis, 
The  Duchess  had  a  fancy  for  Ayrshires,  Alderneys,  and  Scotch  sheep ; 
and  His  Grace  began  with  a  few  shorthorns,  but  soon  exchanged 
them  for  **  the  mottle  faces."  The  herd  took  two  first  prizes  in 
Goswell  Street  with  steers  as  well  as  the  gold  medal;  and  it  has 
gone  steadily  on  till  it  has  gained  a  seventy  years'  title  to  the  soil. 
There  are  generally  about  twenty-five  cows,  and  a  score  of  polled 
Suffolks  have  been  added  of  late  years  and  crossed  witla  the  Here- 
ford bull  We  found  the  old  herdsman  strong  on  the  Hereford 
faith,  and  quite  eloquent  upon  the  Bright  Eyes'  tribe,  \^ith  **  their 
darker  skins,  deep  red  round  the  eyes,  spotted  faces,  and  heavy 
flesh."  He  esteemed  the  Keightleys,  with  their  white  sides,  as  better 
milkers  and  lighter-fleshed.  A  picture  in  the  Abbey  drew  forth  his 
wannest  sympathies .  "  There's  Bright  Eyes  in  it,  and  her  daughter ; 
she  be  lying  down  ;  the  shepherd's  coming  off  the  hill  like,  with  a 
donkey-cart,  and  going  to  meet  a  boy  wth  the  sheep.  John  Ricketts, 
that's  my  name.     I  be  there,  too ;  he  put  me  in,  did  the  gentleman^ 
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just  behind  the  Cambridge  bull  My  picture's  in  two  places  in  the 
Abbey."  Most  of  the  leading  Hereford  breeders  have  had  a  bull 
under  orders  for  Wobum ;  but  Ricketts  shall  speak  for  himself 
again :  "  Lord  Berwick's  Bluenose,  he  brought  substance ;  and  the 
heifer  calves,  especially,  fell  large.  Mr.  Monkhouse's  Stripling  had 
good,  deep  flesh,  but  he  was  a  bit  sharp  in  his  hair.  He  did  better 
for  us,  did  Mr.  Hewer's  Victory,  than  his  Sir  George.  Mr.  Prince's 
Victory  gave  us  curly  coats  and  more  room ;  but  he  was  a  room-lull 
bull  himself.  His  Napoleon  the  First,"  &c  And  so  he  went  on,  did 
that  little  beef-and-hair  philosopher  through  the  ranks  of  the  de- 
parted. Royal  Oak,  by  Battersea,  had  just  arrived  from  Mr.  Baldwin's 
sale,  and  he  had  passed  hira  as  "  a  promising  lad." 

The  third  crop  of  Victory  calves  were  running  with  their  dams  in 
the  park.  Once  upon  a  time  they  had  only  ten  days  at  tlie  teat ;  but 
now  they  have  six  or  seven  months  of  it,  and  their  fine  lusty  fram^ 
curly  coats,  and  faces  well  smeared  with  milk,  told  of  comfort  and 
plenty  in  the  land.  In  the  Elm  Walk,  we  found  the  Hereford-Suffolk 
stock ;  but  the  cross  had  brought  them  rather  light-fleshed.  Nearly 
all  of  them  had  kept  the  white  face  of  the  Hereford,  and  resolutely 
refused  to  do  more  than  put  out  slugs  or  snails  for  horns.  Shorthorn 
on  Suffolk — which  is  now  the  universal  plan — had  answered  better, 
and  engrafted  the  horn ;  but  the  cherry  red  of  Suffolk  had  refused  to 
yield,  and  the  flank,  quarters,  and  belly  had  merely  a  dash  of  grey. 
Hereford  on  Ayrshire  has  also  answered  well. 

We  fairly  lost,  and  never  wished  to  find  ourselves  again  that 
afternoon,  in  delicious  wanderings  without  chart  or  compass,  on  a 
hack,  over  all  that  wild  domain, — now  plunging  into  glens  deep  in 
dock  and  fern,  now  cantering  along  grassy  rides  lined  with  evergreens 
and  rhododendrons ;  now  twisting  out  a  line  for  ourselves  down  rich 
laurel  banks,  with  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  Liberian  firs  overhead. 

**  Kilve,  thought  I,  is  a  favoured  place, 
And  so  is  Liswyn  farm  ;" 

but  always  reserving  the  shore  of  Sutherland,  give  us  an  early 
autumn  ride  or  ramble,  through  Penryn,  Cortachy,  the  valley  of  the 
Hodder,  and  the  woods  and  glades  of  Wobum. 

H.  H.  D. 


Illustrated  Newspapers. 


NEW  mania  in  journalism.  The  newspaper  has  arrived 
at  the  illustrated  phase.  Comic  literature  has  come  out 
of  the  epidemic  tolerably  successfully ;  the  magazines 
NiJT^  have  got  down  to  a  dead  level  of  bad  drawing  and 
worse  cngra\ing ;  and  now  comes  the  turn  of  the  more  serious 
publications — the  newspapers,  VVe  shall  soon  see  what  they  make 
of  XL  The  growing  taste  for  pictures,  and  the  demand  for  art 
education,  has  recently  brought  into  existence  two  illustrated  papers, 
which  are,  in  every  respect,  novelties  in  journahsm.  We  allude  to 
the  Gmphky  and  the  lUustraicd  Midland  N^ews. 

Looking  at  what  the  provinces  had  achieved  in  the  way  of  news- 
papers, the  projectors  of  the  Illustrated  Midland  Nacs  declared  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  the  country  might  fairly  compete  with 
London  in  the  production  of  an  illustrated  newspaper.  As  the 
metropolis  of  the  Midlands,  tliey  selected  Birmingham  for  their  head- 
quarters.  In  September,  last  year,  the  paper  appeared.  The  first 
number  reached  nearly  thirt}^  thousand  copies.  In  less  than  two 
months  we  find  the  editor  writing  almost  pathetically  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  publication  of  an  illustrated  paper  in  the  provinces : — 

**\Vith  plenty  of  money  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  producing  a  iruig- 
nificcnt  iUustnited  paper  in  London.  Every  appliance  for  the  work  is  at  your 
command.  Artisti,  engravers,  printers,  are  on  the  spot  ready  to  receive  and 
execute  your  order?,  In  ihe  country  all  lii  new  and  strange.  Tliere  is  hardly  an 
artiil  in  ibc  provinces  who  can  draw  upon  ihc  wood  for  newspaper  illustrations  ; 
and  we  have  met  with  no  engraver  who  could  cut  the  artistes  work,  supposing  the 
block  was  prepared.  Nincty-nine  out  of  every  hundred  printers  in  the  country 
know  nothing  of  *  bringing  up  cuts.*  To  print  an  illu-^trated  newspaper  in  Bir- 
mingham is  to  introduce  a  new  industry  into  the  provinces  In  face  of  enormous 
difficuliics  we  have  started  this  new  industry ;  \vc  have  added  a  new  branch  to 
provincial  printing  \  we  have  added  a  frejjh  page  to  the  history  of  provincial 
journalism ;  we  have  shown,  once  more-,  that  with  enei^  and  perseverance  the 
countTy  can  do  all  that  London  can  do  in  journalism  *\  .  .  .  . 

Not  quite  all.  The  writer  gushed  just  a  trifle  in  this  part  of  his 
leader.  He  would  admit  the  soft  impeachment  we  are  sure,  But 
here  are  some  details  which  are  interesUn^  *. — 

"  Wc  have  hskd  some  curious  instances  of  the  ^cncxaX  "w^^V  t^l  Vc^cssiV^^  ^^=*^' 
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ceming  pictorial  papers.  Our  artist  was  present  the  other  day  at  a  festive  gathering. 
The  director  was  astonished  that  a  picture  of  the  event  could  not  be  published  in 
the  current  issue  of  our  paper,  which  would  appear  two  days  afterwards.  Some 
of  our  readers  would  be  exceedingly  surprised  could  they  watch  the  progress  of  a 
local  illustration  from  its  commencement  until  its  publication  in  the  Illustrated 
Paper.  In  the  first  place  the  artist  must  make  his  sketch  ;  then  he,  or  a  draughts- 
man having  special  experience  of  the  subject,  re-draws  the  sketch  upon  a  prepared 
Uock  of  wood.  He  must  define  every  detail  with  care  and  exactness.  When  his 
work  is  finished  the  wood  holds  a  high-class  drawing,  such  as  might  cost  you  in  an 
ordinary  way  from  five  to  fifly  guineas.  It  has  then  to  be  engraved.  Supposing 
^he  picture  is  a  large  one,  the  block  is  divided  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  several 
engravers.  They  cut  the  wood,  with  the  sharpest  of  edge  tools,  into  such  a  shape 
that  the  printer  can  take  impressions  from  it  This  process  alone,  for  a  block  the 
full  size  of  one  of  our  pages,  cannot  be  covered,  in  the  most  ordinary  case,  by  an 
expense  of  less  than  twenty  guineas.  Twenty  guineas  for  the  mere  engraving  <^  a 
single  picture !  It  is  then  far  from  ready  to  print.  The  practised  machine-printer, 
with  something  of  an  artist's  feelings  for  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  drawing, 
next  proceeds  to  prepare  his  block  for  the  press.  Special  overlays  and  underlays, 
bearers  for  the  lighter  parts,  strengthening  coverings  for  the  heavier  shadows,  have 
to  be  cut  and  carved  and  fitted.  The  whole  process  is  one  requiring  the  greatest 
care  and  judgment ;  and  all  this  work  is  supplemented  with  the  ordinary  labours 
attending  the  publication  of  a  newspaper.  If  any  difficulty  arises  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  there  are  no  skilled  hands  in  the  next  street  to  render  assistance.  A  few 
weeks  ago  we  felt  these  obstacles  immensely.  We  feel  them  no  longer.  Our  last 
impression  is  one  that  we  can  point  to  with  honest  satisfaction.'* 

The  editor  wrote  this  in  November.  The  Graphic  had  not  then 
appeared.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  provincial  conductor  has 
made  further  progress  in  his  mechanical  arrangements.  Some  of  his 
illustrations  have  by  no  means  been  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  success  of  the  early 
numbers.  These,  however,  were  the  work  of  London  artists  and 
engravers  of  repute.  Perhaps  the  engraver  was  overworked,  or  taxed 
too  much  in  the  way  of  rapid  production.  Determined  to  overcome 
every  obstacle,  the  conductor  of  this  difficult  enterprise  has  at  last 
began  to  produce  his  woodcuts  at  home.  This  has  only  been 
accomplished  by  taking  London  engravers  down  to  Birmingham; 
but  for  the  first  time  wood  engraving,  for  an  illustrated  periodical, 
has  been  done  in  Birmingham.  An  interesting  correspondence  on 
the  subject  has  appeared  in  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post^  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  form  a  class  for  engraving  in  connection  with  the 
School  of  Art.  The  conductor  of  the  new  paper  has,  therefore,  done 
this  for  the  provinces:  he  has  produced  an  illustrated  newspaper 
out  of  London,  printed  and  published  it,  and  he  will  shortly  complete 
his  scheme  by  having  his  illustrations  engraved  on  his  own  premises 
in  that  extraordinary  town  oi  B\ram^2JccL^\aOa.  TD«iw&  ^\^rf^KS!Ci%\ 
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if  it  be  grateful,  it  will  make  the  fortunes  of  the  proprielors  of  the 
lUustratid  Midland  Neufs, 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  illustrated  journalism  should  owe  so 
much  to  countrymen.  Mr,  Ingram,  the  founder  of  the  Il/ustrated 
London  News^  was  a  Lincolnshire  man,  and  he  projected  the  famous 
London  paper  at  Nottingham*  His  partner,  Mn  Cooke,  (who  l^ 
connected  with  the  Graphic)  was  a  native  of  Worcestershire.  It  is 
said  that  the  London  Navs  paid  from  the  first  week.  The  idea 
occurred  to  Mr.  Ingram  through  the  great  additional  sale  which  any 
newspaper  in  London  or  the  country  obtained  when  accompanied 
by  a  picture.  **  If  one  illustration  makes  so  much  diflference,"  said 
Mr,  Ingram,  **  what  an  enormous  sale  a  paper  would  have  which 
should  be  full  of  pictures."  Everybody  knows  what  a  happy  thought 
that  was.  The  Ilhtst rated  London  Neivs  is  famous,  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  all  over  the  workl  Competitors  from  time  to  time  have  sprung 
up,  with  but  partial  success.  Mr.  Ingram  was  jealous  of  opposition. 
He  bought  the  lUusiratcd  Times^  and  this,  together  with  the  Pmny 
Il/usiraUd  Pap^Ky  belongs  to  the  same  proprietary  as  the  News, 
Mrs.  Ingram,  a  most  estimable  lady  (widow  of  the  late  proprietor, 
who  was  member  for  Boston),  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  IHnstrated 
London  Naos.  The  first  Christmas  supplement  of  that  paper  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Ingram,  and  produced  by  the  veteran  joumalisl^ 
Mark  Lemon^  whose  pen  (with  that  of  the  most  graceful  essayist  of 
these  modem  days^  Shirley  Brooks)  has  adorned  its  pages  ever  since. 

The  illustrated  paper  for  the  country  did  not  profess  rivalry  with 
the  London  paper.  It  is  half  the  price,  and  is  modest  in  its  aims, 
appealing  to  the  country  and  "  to  Midlanders  everywhere ;  *'  but  the 
Graphic  challenged  illustrated  literature  generally.  It  raised  its 
standard  in  the  Strand;  it  openly  declared  that  there  never  had  been 
a  really  good  illustrated  paper ;  and  it  claimed  the  foremost  place  in 
picture  papers.  With  regard  to  wood  engravings,  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  Graphic  was  certainly  a  triumph  of  art.  There  has 
not  been  anything  in  England  superior  to  it.  Since  then,  some  of 
its  current  numbers  have  been  nearly  equal  to  the  supplement 
But  the  Graphic  can  hardly  be  called  a  newspaper.  It  is  a  critical 
and  art  review,  a  weekly  magazine,  a  pictorial  essayist ;  and  it  is, 
without  doubt,  a  remarkable  and  fine  work — highly  creditable  to 
English  art  and  English  enterprise.  In  America  it  has  been  the 
cause  of  a  general  press  discussion.  Harpcf^s  Weekly  has  reproduced 
nearly  all  the  Graphic  pictures.  Pressmen  in  this  country  would 
at  once  believe  that  the  Graphic  had  made  an  arrangement  with 
Ilar/tr  for  the  purchase  of  elecUol^pes  liom  \>cv^^^x^\A\^s^ ''^as^ 
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is  not  so.  Harper  photographs  the  Graphic  upon  wood-Uodcs, 
engraves  and  prints  them  as  its  own.  Piracy  of  this  kind  is  practised 
by  all  the  illustrated  papers  in  America,  just  as  it  is  practised  by  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  literary  periodicals  and  books.  The  absence 
of  an  international  copyright  law,  places  the  whole  of  the  English 
press  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  publishers.  And  they  avail 
themselves  right  merrily  of  everything  worthy  their  attention.  No 
sooner  is  "  The  Holy  Grail "  published  in  England  at  seven  shHlings, 
than  it  is  pirated  and  sold  in  America  for  fivcpcnce  !  Fratik  UsUes 
Illustrated  Paper  is  less  guilty  of  this  crime  of  piracy  than  its  con- 
temporaries. Frank  Leslies  chief  delinquency  is  his  "  Spirit  of  the 
European  Press,"  which  is  a  reproduction  of  the  best  pictures  of  the 
French,  English,  and  German  papers.  Occasionally  he  helps  himself 
to  a  Punch  illustration ;  the  other  day  he  condescended  to  avail 
himself  of  the  design  of  a  new  cattle  truck  from  the  lUnstraUd  Mid- 
land  News^  and  to  adapt  the  original  text  to  the  requirements  <rf  his 
New  York  readers.  And  yet  we  find  Frank  Leslies  Illustrated  Paper 
combatting  the  criticism  of  the  American  non-illustrated  papers,  and 
condemning,  in  hearty  terms,  the  pilfering  of  Harper^s  Weekly^  and 
the  others.  So  much  for  American  journalism !  Frank  Leslie  is  by 
far  the  most  honestly  illustrated  paper  in  America.  An  occasional 
honourable  quotation  of  the  source  of  foreign  pictures  and  foreign 
matter  would  place  the  paper  above  reproach. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  difference  between  the  borrowed 
cuts  which  appear  in  the  European  papers.  In  England,  France, 
and  Germany  there  is  a  system  of  purchase  or  exchange  of  illus- 
trations. The  Illustrated  Loudon  Netvs  has  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  selling  electrotypes,  or  duplicates  of  some  of  its  illustrarions,  to 
French  journals.  Nearly  all  the  pictures  in  the  Illustrated  Times 
are  French  electrot}T>es.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  agent  in  Paris  to 
select  these  each  week,  and  send  them  over  to  London.  They  are 
not  old  blocks,  as  some  people  imagine;  they  cannot  be  old, 
because  they  illustrate  current  events.  Take,  for  example,  some  of 
the  foreign  pictures  that  have  appeared  in  the  Illustrated  Midland 
News.  By  an  arrangement  with  a  leading  paper  in  Paris,  the 
proprietors  of  this  paper  shared  the  expense  of  producing  certain 
pictures  which  on  being  engraved  were  electrotyped,  and  became 
the  English  copyright  of  the  English  paper.  There  is  some  little 
prejudice,  however,  in  this  country  even  against  legitimate  treaties  of 
this  kind  ;  for  we  observe  the  Midland  paper  is  gradually  making  its 
way  out  of  the  arrangement  which  was  evidently  a  feature  in  its 
original  plan. 
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The  illusLrated  papers  in  the  colonies  are  mostly  too  far  away 
from  contemporary  publications  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  diches ; 
but  for  all  that  the  illustrated  mania  is  spreading  even  in  the 
colonies.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  produced  very  creditable 
illustrated  papers.  A  new  one  has  recently  appeareJj  illustrated 
with  lithographic  pictures,  which  means  two  printings,  the  first  on 
a  lithographic  machine,  the  second  on  a  letterpress  machine.  This 
may  be  suitable  for  a  paper  with  a  small  circulation,  but  it  would  be 
hardly  applicable  where  Urge  numbers  are  rei[aired.  Now  is  the 
lime  for  the  oft- threatened  revolution  in  wood  engraving.  Every 
substitute  for  the  wood  block  has  failed  so  far.  The  man  who  could 
hit  upon  an  invention  for  making  a  drawing  on  wood  which  could 
be  printed,  with  ordinary  type,  without  the  tedious  and  expensive 
process  of  engraving,  would  make  his  fortune  in  a  month.  He  would 
ruin  a  most  industrious  and  exemplary  class  of  men,  it  is  true  ;  but 
Progress  stops  at  neither  coaches,  hand-weavers,  nor  engravers.  The 
latter  need  have  no  fear,  however,  at  present ;  the  signs  of  the  revolu- 
tion are  further  off  than  the  perfection  of  the  type-setting  machine. 
When  the  day  of  inexpensive  picture-printing  comes,  we  may  look 
for  illustrated  Daily  Tdegraphs  and  Pidonai  Stafuhirds.  Fancy  the 
Tdf^r^ph's  leaders  illustrated,  and  the  Siamiard  adding  bitterness  to 
its  articles,  during  times  of  excitement,  with  political  cartoons. 
Imagine  a  flood  of  illustrated  replies  morning  and  evening,  together 
with  fierce  general  controversies,  carried  on  by  means  of  pen  and 
pencil.  Fancy  the  Edto's  semi-leaders,  each  with  a  picture ;  and  the 
Gl^bis  pohtical  essays  adorned  with  fancy  portraits  of  the  opposition. 
Imagine  the  Superfine  Rciiao  cutting  in  wdth  Girl  of  the  Fenad 
sketches ;  and  the  Rock  with  pictures  of  ritualistic  parsons*  And 
then  picture  the  provincial  press  teeming  with  the  works  of  native 
talent — Potts,  with  an  artist  at  his  elbow.  We  mean  no  oflfence  to 
the  country  press.  We  know  that  Potts  only  exists  in  a  few  insig- 
nificant towns.  We  pause  to  shut  out  from  our  mental  vision  tliis 
dreadful  flood  of  illustrated  possibilities.  The  reader  will  be  glad 
to  take  breath  also.  Permit  it,  O  worthy  printer — successor  of  the 
immortal  Cave  !  Take  up  the  next  contributor's  "  copy  ;*'  and  pray 
goodness  his  theme  cany  him  not  into  such  exciting  chances ! 


First  Blood. 


[On  the  22nd  of  September,  1642,  **  while  entangled  in  a  narrow  lane,"  near 
the  little  village  of  Powick,  Worcestershire,  the  Roundheads  encountered  Prince 
Rupert  and  his  Cavaliers.  After  a  short  skirmish  the  Roundheads  were  defeated, 
and  fled  precipitately.] 

^HE  news  had  come  from  Nottingham,  the  standard  was 
unfurrd ! 
Men's  hearts  were  in  their  mouths,  I  wis ;  men's  brains 
in  tumult  whirled. 
King  Charles,  with  gallant  men-at-arms,  was  hastening  from  a^, 
To  quell  the  rising  ere  it  grew  from  Riot  into  War. 

They  marched,  and  marched,  and  marched,  until  the  faithful  city's 

spires 
Rose  bright  before  their  daz^d  sight    Then  belched  the  beacon-fires 
In  north,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west; — the  children  saw  with 

dread. 
Although  the  sun  had  sunk  to  rest,  all  night  the  sky  was  red. 

A  month  has  passed.     The  reveille  on  twenty  drums  is  beat 
The  Cavaliers  they  muster  at  the  Cross  with  hurrying  feet, 
And  through  the  city  proudly  ride,  Prince  Rupert  at  their  head, 
While  every  casement  is  undone,  and  parting  words  are  said. 

To  one  brave  gallant — Martin  Vere — a  maiden  drops  a  glove  ; 
Who  would  not  like  a  Trojan  fight  with  such  a  gage  of  love  ? 
He  ties  it  gaily  round  his  sword,  and  waves  a  fond  adieu — 
A  glance,  a  sigh,  a  sob ;  and  then  the  troop  is  lost  to  view. 

In  ambush  close  the  Cavaliers  at  Powick  village  lie — 
Not  one  amongst  them,  man  or  youth,  but  knows  the  way  to  die  ! 
All  hold  their  breath  and  grasp  their  swords  more  firmly  as  they  hear 
The  horses'  tramp,  betokening  the  foe  is  drawing  near. 

On  helmet,  umbril,  sword,  and  spear  the  gladd  ning  sunlight  gleams— 
A'o  moment  this  to  think  of  home,  ivo  time  for  lovers'  dreams. 
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"  Hush,  gentlemen  ! "  Prince  Rupert  cries ;  "  the  game  is  on  the 

wing  I— 
Ha !    by  the  Road,  they're  here  at  last ! — Now  forward  for  the 

King!'' 

I   A  hundred  swords  flash  in  the  air — a  hundred  voices  cry, 
"  For  merry  England  !     For  the  King  ! ''— '*  For  Cromwell  ! ''  some 
reply. 
^   Swift  thrusts — deep  curses — groans— -then  cheers,  re-echo  left  and 
I  right ; 

And  now  Old  Nolly's  men  retreat  along  the  roadway  white. 

In  vain  Lord  Essex  bids  them  charge,  and  bleeds  and  fights  amain  ; 
For  Sandys  has  fail'd  to  rally  them,  and  lies  amongst  the  slain. 
Entangled  in  the  narrow  road,  they  trample  o*er  their  dead, 
■  And  ere  the  fiay  has  well  begun — the  Roundhead  troops  have  fled ! 
•  •♦♦#** 

With  open  missal  on  her  lap,  a  trusting  maiden  waits 
For  his  return  who  rode  that  mom  so  proudly  through  the  gates  ; 
And  she  may  wait  full  many  a  day,  for  in  the  roadway  red, 
Beneath  the  elms,  her  Cavalier  is  l)ing  stark  and  dead  ! 

Edward  Leoge. 


Vol.  TV.,  K  S.  tBjo, 
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PART   II.— BOOK   THE   FIFTH. 

(CoMtimud,) 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  WAIF   KNOWS   ITS  OWN  COURSE. 

)LL  this  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  a  soldier  having 
found  a  bottle  on  the  beach. 
We  will  go  into  detail 
In  all  details  there  are  wheels  within  wheels. 

One  day  one  of  the  four  gunners  composing  the  garrison  of 
Castle  Calshor  picked  up  from  the  sand  at  low  water  a  flask 
covered  with  wicker,  thrown  up  by  the  tide.  This  flask,  covered 
with  mould,  was  corked  by  a  tarred  bung.  The  soldier  carried  the 
waif  to  the  colonel  of  the  castle,  and  the  colonel  sent  it  to  the 
Admiral  of  England.  The  Admiral  meant  the  Admiralty ;  with  waifs, 
the  Admiralty  meant  Barkilphedro. 

Barkilphedro,  having  opened  and  uncorked  the  bottle,  carried  it  to 
the  queen.  The  queen  immediately  took  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  facts  were  found  to  be  correct  They  obtained  from  the  local 
archives  at  Vevey,  at  Lausanne,  the  certificate  of  Lord  Linnaeus' 
marriage  in  exile,  the  certificate  of  the  birth  of  the  infimt,  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  decease  of  the  father  and  mother;  and  they  had  dupli- 
cates, duly  authenticated,  made  to  answer  all  necessary  require- 
ments. 

All  this  was  executed  with  the  most  rigid  secrecy,  with  what  is 
called  royal  promptitude,  and  with  that  mole-like  silence  recom- 
mended and  practised  by  Bacon,  and  later  made  law  by  Blackstone^ 
for  afiairs  connected  with  the  Chancellorship  and  State,  and  in 
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matters  termed  parliamentary.  The  jussu  n^is  and  the  signature 
Jcfferia  were  authenticated.  For  those  who  have  studied  pathologically 
the  cases  of  caprice  called  **  our  good  will  and  pleasure/'  \K\%  jussu 
regis  is  quite  simple.  Why  should  James  IL,  whose  credit  required 
the  concealment  of  such  acts,  have  allowed  that  to  be  written  which 
endangered  their  success?  The  answer  is,  cynicism — haughty  in- 
difference. Ah  1  do  you  believe  that  effrontery  is  confined  to 
abandoned  women  ?  State  reasons  are  equally  abandoned.  Ef  se 
€Upit  atde  videru 

Queen  Anne,  in  one  particular  unfeminine,  seeing  that  she  could 
keep  a  secret,  demanded  in  this  grave  affair  a  confidential  report 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  kind  specified  as  "  report  for  the 
royal  ear/*  Reports  of  this  kind  have  been  common  in  all  monarchies. 
At  Vienna  there  was  **  a  counsellor  of  the  ear  '*— an  aulic  dignitary. 
It  was  an  ancient  CarlovLngian  office^the  auruulanus  of  the  old  ^j 
palatine  deeds.     He  who  whispers  to  the  emperor,  ^H 

William,  Baron  Cov^qier,  Chancellor  of  England,  whom  the  Queen  ^^ 
believed  in  because  he  was  short-sighted  like  herself — even  more 
so — had  committed  to  writing  a  memorandum  commencing  tlius; — 
"Two  birds  were  subject  to  Solomon,  a  lapwing,  the  Hudbud,  who 
could  speak  all  languages,  and  an  eagle,  the  Simourganka,  who 
covered  with  the  shadow  of  his  wings  a  troop  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  Thus,  under  another  form,  Providence/'  &a  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor proved  the  fact  that  die  heir  to  a  peerage  had  been  carried 
off,  mutilated,  and  then  restored.  He  did  not  blame  James  IL, 
who  w*as,  after  all,  the  Queen's  fallier.  He  went  so  far  as  to  justify. 
First,  there  are  ancient  monarchical  maxims.  E  smwraiu  eripimus 
in  roturagia  cadai.  Secondly,  the  royal  right  of  mutilation  exists. 
Chamberlayne  \^Tites — Corpora  et  bona  nostrorum  subjedorum  twstra 
suni^ — as  said  James  L,  of  glorious  and  learned  memory.  The  eyes 
of  dukes  of  the  blood  royal  have  been  plucked  out  for  the  good  of 
the  kingdom.  Certain  princes,  too  near  to  the  throne,  have  been 
conveniently  stifled  between  two  mattresses,  the  verdict  found  being 
apoplexy.  Now,  to  stifle  is  more  than  to  mutilate.  The  King  of 
Tunis  tore  out  the  eyes  of  his  father,  Muley  Assem,  and  his  ambas- 
sadors have  not  been  less  favourably  received  by  the  Emperor. 

Hence  the  king  may  order  the  suppression  of  a  limb  like  the  sup- 
pression of  state,  &c.  It  is  legaL  But  one  law  does  not  destroy 
another.      If  a  drowned  man  is  cast  up  by  the  water,  and  is  not 


•  The  life  and  the  limbs  of  subjects  depend  on  the  king. 
Part  2,  chap,  iv. ,  p.  76. 
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deady  it  is  God*s  act  readjusting  that  of  the  king.     If  the  heir  be 
found,  let  the  coronet  be  given  back  to  him. 

Thus  was  it  done  for  Lord  Alia,  King  of  Northumberland,  who 
,»a5  also  a  mountebank.  Thus  should  be  done  to  Gw)'nplaine,  who 
IS  also  a  king,  seeing  that  he  is  a  peer. 

The  lowness  of  the  occupation  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  fol- 
low, under  constraint  of  superior  power,  tarnishes  not  the  blazon ; 
witness  Abdolmumen,  who  was  a  king,  and  had  been  a  gardener ; 
witness  Joseph,  who  was  a  saint,  and  had  been  a  carpenter ;  witness 
Apollo,  who  was  both  a  god  and  a  shepherd. 

In  short,  the  learned  chancellor  concluded  by  advising  the  re- 
instatement to  all  his  estates  and  dignities,  of  Feimain  Lord  Clan- 
Charlie,  miscalled  Gwynplaine,  on  the  one  condition  that  he  should 
be  confronted  with  the  criminal  Hardquanonne,  and  identiiied  by 
the  same.  And  on  this  point  tlie  chancellor,  constitutional  keeper 
of  the  royal  conscience,  based  the  royal  dectsion.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor added  in  a  postscript  that  if  Hardquanonne  refused  to  answer, 
he  should  be  subjected  to  the  peine  forie  d  dure^  to  wait  for  the  period 
called  the  frodmorteU^  according  to  the  statute  of  Kbg  Athelstane ; 
which  orders  the  confrontation  to  take  place  on  the  fourth  day,  which 
is  a  little  inconvenient,  for  if  the  prisoner  dies  the  second  or  the  third 
day,  the  confrontation  becomes  difficult ;  still  the  law  must  be  exe- 
cuted. The  inconvenience  of  the  law  makes  part  and  parcel  of  it 
In  the  mind  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  recognition  of  Gwynplainc 
by  Hardquanonne  was  decisive. 

Anne,  well  aware  of  the  deformity  of  Gwynplaine,  and  not  wishing 
to  wrong  her  sister,  on  whom  had  been  bestowed  tlie  estates  of 
Clancharlie,  graciously  decided  that  the  Duchess  Josiana  should  be 
espoused  by  the  new  lord,— that  is  to  say,  by  Gwynplaine, 

The  reinstatement  of  Lord  Fermain  Clancharlie  was,  moreover,  a 
very  simple  affair,  the  heir  being  legitimate,  and  in  the  direct  line. 

Barkilphedro  managed  all. 

The  afifalr,  thanks  to  him,  was  kept  so  close,  the  secret  was  so  her- 
metically sealed,  that  neither  Josiana  nor  Lord  David  caught  scent  of 
the  fearful  abyss  which  yawned  under  them.  It  was  easy  to  deceive 
Josiana,  entrenched  as  she  was  behind  a  rampart  of  pride.  She  was 
self-isolated.  As  to  Lord  David,  they  sent  him  to  sea  on  the  coast 
of  Flanders.  He  was  going  to  lose  his  peerage,  and  had  not  a 
suspicion  of  it     One  circumstance  is  noteworthy. 

It  happened  that  at  six  leagues  from  the  anchorage  of  the  naval 
station  commanded  by  Lord  David,  a  captain  called  Halyburton 
broke  through  the  French  fleet.    T\:v^  "EjaiV  "fieraJatviV.^,  President  of 
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the  Council,  proposed  that  this  Captain  Halyburton  should  be  made 
vice-admiral     Anne  struck  out  Haly burton's  name,  and  put  Lord 
Da\'id  Diny-Moir  in  his  place,  that  he  might,  when  no  longer  a  peer, 
have  die  satisfaction  of  being  a  vice-admiral. 
Anne  was  well  pleased. 

A  hideous  husband  for  her  sister,  and  a  fine  promotion  for  Lord 
David.     Malice  and  kindness* 

Her  majesty  was  going  to  enjoy  a  comedy.  Besides,  she  said  to 
herself  that  she  was  repairing  an  abuse  of  power  committed  by  her 
august  father.  She  was  reinstating  a  member  of  the  peerage.  She 
was  acting  like  a  great  queen  \  she  was  protecting  innocence  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  that  Providence  in  its  holy  and  impenetrable 
ways,  &c,,  &c.  It  is  very  sweet  to  do  a  just  action  which  is  disagree- 
able to  those  we  do  not  like. 

To  know  that   the  future   husband  of  her  sister  w^s  deformed 

sufficed  tlie  queen*     In  what  manner  Gwynplaine  was  deformed,  anc 

by  what  kind  of  ugliness,  Barkilphedro  had  not  communicated  to 

the  queen,  and  Anne  had  not  deigned  to  inquire.    She  was  superbly 

and  royally  disdainful     Besides,  what  could  it  matter?    The  House 

of  Lords  could  not  but  be  grateful.   The  Lord  Chancellor,  its  oracle, 

had  approved.    To  restore  a  peer,  is  to  restore  the  peerage.    Royalty 

on  this  occasion  had  shown  itself  a  good  and  scrupulous  guardian  of 

I  the  privileges  of  the  peerage.   Whatever  might  be  the  face  of  the  new 

fiord,  a  face  cannot  be  urged   m  objection  to  a  right*     Anne  said 

all  this,  or  something  like  it,  and  went  straight  to  her  object,  an 

object  at   once  grand,  womanlike,   and   regal ;   namely,  to   please 

herself. 

b    Barkilphedro  was  for  a  moment  ready  to  renounce,  not  his  desire 

^to  do  evil  10  Josiana,  but  his  hope  of  doing  it ;  not  the  rage,  but  the 

effort.     But  what  a  degradation  to  be  thus  baffled !     To  keep  hate 

henceforth  in  a  case,  like  a  dagger  in  a  museum.     What  a  bitter 

humiliation  ! 

Whatever  appearance  of  indifference  Barkilphedro  wished  to  pre- 
sent to  the  world,  his  stupefaction  had  equalled  his  joy.  Everything 
he  could  desire  was  there  to  his  hand.  All  seemed  as  if  ready 
prepared.  The  fragments  of  the  event  which  was  to  gratify  his  hate 
were  spread  beforehand  within  his  reach.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  pick  them  up  and  fit  them  together — a  repair  which  wa^  an 
amusement  to  execute.     He  was  the  artificer, 

Gwynplaine  1      He  recognised  the  name.      Masai  rhiem.     Like 
every  one  else,  he  had  been  to  see  the  laughm^  maxv.    W^  VvaA.  \^r^^ 
Idbe  mitten  sign  nailed  up  against  the  Tadcasttt  Itvu,  ^&  otkfc  \^;a.^  ^ 
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play-bill  that  attracts  a  crowd  He  had  noted  it.  He  remem- 
bered it  directly  in  its  most  minute  details ;  and»  in  aof  case,  it  { 
was  easy  to  compare  them  with  the  originaL  This  notice,  in  the 
electrical  summons  which  arose  in  his  memory »  appeared  before  the 
depths  of  his  vision,  and  placed  itself  side  by  side  willi  the  parch- 
ment of  the  shipwrecked  crew,  as  an  answer  at  the  side  of  a  question, 
like  the  key-w^ord  by  the  side  of  an  enigma  ;  aiid  these  lines — 
*'  Here  is  to  be  seen  Gwynplaine  deserted,  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
cm  the  29th  of  Januar>%  1690,  on  the  sea-shore  at  Portland*'— 
suddenly  took  in  his  eyes  the  splendour  of  an  apocal3^pse.  He 
had  the  vision  of  the  light  of  Mmf^  Tckel^  Upharsin^  outside  a. 
booth*  This  was  the  destruction  of  the  edifice  which  made  the 
existence  of  Josiana.  A  sudden  earthquake.  The  lost  child  had 
been  recovered.  There  was  a  Lord  Clancharlie*  David  Dirr}-Moir 
was  nobody.  Peerage,  riches,  power,  rank^ — all  these  left  Lord 
David  and  entered  into  Gw)Tiplaine.  All  the  casdes,  parks,  forests, 
town  houses,  palaces,  domains,  Josiana  included,  belonged  to  Gwyn- 
plaine. And  what  a  climax  for  Josiana!  What  was  now  before 
lier?  She,  illuatrious  and  haught>' :  he,  a  player ;  she,  beautiful  and 
precious  t  he,  a  monster  Could  any  one  have  hoped  for  this  ?  The 
truth  was,  that  the  joy  of  Barkilx>hedro  had  become  enthusiastic. 
The  most  hateful  combinations  can  be  surpassed  by  the  infernal 
munificence  of  the  unforeseen.  Wlien  reality  likes,  it  works  master- 
pieces. 

Barkilphedro  found  all  his  dreams  nonsense  \  facts  were  finer. 

The  change  he  was  about  to  work  would  not  have  seemed  less 
desirable  had  it  been  detrimental  to  him.  Insects  exist  so  savagely 
disinterested  that  they  sting,  knowing  that  to  sting  is  to  die.  Barkil- 
phedro was  like  these  vermin. 

But  this  time  he  had  not  the  merit  of  being  disinterested.  Lord 
David  Diny-Moir  owed  him  nothing,  and  Lord  Fermain  Clancharlie 
was  about  to  owe  him  everything.  From  being  ^frofege^  Barkilphedro 
was  about  to  become  a  protector.  Protector  of  whom  ?  Of  a  peer  of 
England,  He  would  have  a  lord  of  his  own,  and  a  lord  who  would 
be  his  creature,  Barkilphedro  counted  on  giWng  him  the  first 
impetus.  This  peer  would  be  the  morganatic  brother-in-law  of  the 
queen.  Being  so  ugly,  he  would  please  the  queen,  in  proportion  as 
he  displeased  Josiana.  Advanced  by  such  favour,  and  assuming  grave 
and  modest  airs,  Barkilphedro  might  become  a  somebody*  He  had 
always  been  destined  for  the  church.  He  had  a  vague  longing  to  be 
a  bishop. 
Meanwhile^  he  was  happy. 
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Oh,  what  a  great  success  1  and  what  a  quantity  of  useful  work  had 
chance  accomplished  for  him  ! 

His  vengeance — for  he  called  it  his  vengeance — had  been  softly 
brought  to  him  by  the  waves.    He  had  not  waited  in  ambusli  in  vain. 

He  was  the  rock,  the  waif  was  Josiana.  Josiana  was  about  to  be 
dashed  against  Barkilphedro  !  to  the  intense  ecstasy  of  the  villain. 

The  Duchess  Josiana  quitted  London  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  wapentake  presented  himself  at  the  Tadcaster  Inn  to  cany  away 
Gwynplaine,  and  to  take  him  to  the  penal  dungeon  at  Southwark. 

When  she  arrived  at  Windsor,  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  who 
keeps  the  door  of  the  presence  chamber,  informed  her  that  her 
majesty  was  sliut  up  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  could  not  receive 
her  till  the  next  day;  that,  consequendy,  she  was  to  remain  at 
Corleone  Lodge,  at  tlie  orders  of  her  majesty  ;  and  that  she  would 
receive  tlie  queen's  commands  direct  when  her  majesty  awoke  next 
morning. 

Josiana  entered  her  house  feeling  very  spiteful,  supped  in  a  bad 
humour,  had  the  spleen,  dismissed  everj'one,  her  page  excepted,  then 
dismissed  him,  and  went  to  bed  whilst  it  was  yet  daylight 

On  arriving  she  had  learnt  that  to-morrow,  Lord  David  Dirry-Moir 
was  expected  at  Windsor,  having,  wh'dst  at  sea,  received  notice  to 
come  immediately  and  receive  her  majesty's  commands. 
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*'No  i&ati  cotild  pass  suddenly  from  Sibem  into  Sen^sd  widiout  losing  con- 
sdousness, " — Humboldt^ 

The  swoon  of  a  man,  even  of  one  the  most  firm  and  energetic, 
under  the  sudden  shock  of  an  unexpected  stroke  of  good  fortune,  is  j 
nothing  wonderful.  A  man  is  knocked  down  hy  the  unforeseen  blow,  f 
like  an  ox  by  the  poleaxe*  Francois  Albescola,  he  who  tore  from  the 
Turkish  ports  their  iron  chains,  remained,  when  they  made  him  pope, 
a  w*hole  day  without  consciousness.  Now  the  stride  from  a  cardinal 
to  a  pope  is  less  than  from  a  mountebank  to  a  peer  of  England. 

No  shock  is  so  violent  as  a  subversion  of  equilibrium. 

When  Gwynplaine  came  to  himself  and  opened  his  eyes  it  was  [ 
night-     He  was  in  an  arm-chair,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  chamber 
lined  entirely  with  purple  velvet,  avails,  ceiling,  and  floor.    The  carpet 
was  velvet.     Near  to  him,  standing  upright,  with  uncovered  head,] 
was  the  corpulent  man,  in  his  travelling  cAoaV,  vf\\o  \v3^<l  ^\rv^\^^^^^ 
behind  a  pilhr  in  the  ceU.  at  Soutbwark.     G^vyci^X^vcv^  ^"^  "a^^"^^ '^^ 
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the  chamber  with  this  man.     From  the  chair,  by  extending  his 
he  could  reach  two  tables,  each  supporting  a  girandole  of  six  lighted 
-wax  candles.  On  one  of  these  tables  there  were  papers  and  a  casket; 
'on  the  other  a  slight  refection — a  cold  fowl,  wine,  and  brandy,  ser%^cd^^ 
on  a  silver  gilt  salver.  ^H 

Through  the  glass  of  a  long  window,  reaching  from  the  ceiling  to^^ 
the  floor,  the  clear  sky  of  the  April  night  was  seen  between  a  half* 
circle  of  pillars,  around  a  court  enclosed  by  an  entrance  formed  of 
three  gates,  one  very  large,  and  the  other  two  low.  The  carriage 
gate,  of  great  size,  was  in  the  middle  ;  on  the  right,  that  for  eques- 
trians was  less ;  on  the  left,  that  for  foot  passengers  was  small 
These  doors  were  closed  by  iron  railings,  with  gilt  points.  A 
high  piece  of  sculpture  surmounted  the  central  door.  The 
columns  were  probably  in  white  marble,  as  well  as  the  pavement 
of  the  court,  which  gave  the  effect  of  snow,  and  which  framed  with 
its  sheet  of  flat  flags  a  mosaic,  ivhich  showed  confusedly  distinct 
in  the  shadow. 

This  mosaic,  no  doubt,  when  seen  by  daylight,  would  have  dis- 
closed to  the  sight,  with  all  Its  emblazonry  and  all  its  colours,  a  gigantic 
coat'Of-arms,  of  the  Florentine  fashion.  Zigzags  of  balustrades  rose 
and  fell,  indicating  steps  of  terraces.  Over  the  court  fit)wned 
an  inmiense  pile  of  architecture,  now  shadowy  and  vague  in  the 
night-light,  Inter\^als  of  sky,  full  of  stars,  marked  clearly  the  out- 
line of  a  palace.  An  enormous  roof  could  be  seen,  with  the  gable 
ends  vaulted;  garret  windows,  roofed  over  like  visors;  chinmcys 
like  towers;  and  entablatures  covered  with  motionless  gods  and 
Idesses. 

Beyond  the  colonnade  there  played  in  the  shadow  one  of  those 

fairy  fountains  which,  as  they  fall  from  basin  to  basin,  combine  the 

beauty  of  rain  with  that  of  the  cascade,  and  as  if  scattering  the 

contents  of  a  jewel  box,  fling  to  the  wind  their  diamonds  and  their 

.pearls  as  though   to   divert  the  statues  around.      Long  ranges  ot 

Iwindows  were  seen  sideways,  separated  by  panoplies  in  relievo,  and 

■by  busts  on  small  pedestals.    On  the  pinnacles,  trophies,  and  morions 

^with  plumes  cut  in  stone,  alternated  with  the  statues  of  heath 

deities. 

In  the  chamber  where  Gwyoplaine  was,  at  the  side  opposite 
the  window  was  a  fireplace  as  high  as  the  ceiUng,  and  at 
another,  under  a  dais,  one  of  those  old  spacious  feudal  beds  that 
were  reached  by  a  ladder,  and  where  you  might  sleep  lying  across ; 
the  joint-stool  of  the  bed  was  at  the  side,  a  range  of  ami  chairs  at 
^e  hQiiom  of  the  waUs,  and  at^hiv^e  oi  Qi^vi^arj  Ouii^^xcv  Cx^nt  of 
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ihcm,  completed  the  furniture.  The  ceiling  was  domed,  A  great 
wood  fire  in  the  French  fashion  blaied  in  the  fireplace; 
the  richness  of  the  flames,  variegated  mth  rose-colour  and  green, 
judge  of  such  things  would  have  perceived  that  the  wood  was  ash 
— a  great  luxury.  The  room  was  so  large  that  the  girandoles  foiled 
to  illuminate  it.  Here  and  there  curtains  o\'er  doors,  dropped  down 
and  swaying,  indicated  communications  with  other  rooms.  The  style 
of  this  room  was  altogetlier  that  of  the  reign  of  James  I., — a  st>*le 
square  and  massive,  antiquated  and  magnificent  Like  the  carpet 
and  the  lining  of  the  chamber,  the  dais*  tlie  baldaquin,  the  bed,  the 
stool,  the  curtains,  the  chimney,  the  coverings  of  the  table,  the 
the  chairs,  were  all  of  purple  velvet* 

There  was  no  gilding,  except  on  the  ceiling.  Laid  on  it^  at 
equal  distances  from  the  four  angles,  was  an  enormous  round 
shield  of  embossed  metal,  where  sparkled  in  dazzling  relief, 
coats  of  arms;  amongst  these  devices,  two  blazons,  side  by  side, 
were  to  be  distinguished.  The  cap  of  a  baron  and  the  coronet  of 
a  marquis;  was  this  made  of  brass  gilded,  or  was  it  of  silver?  Vou 
could  not  tell  It  seemed  to  be  of  gold.  And  in  the  centre  of  this 
lordly  ceiling,  like  a  gloomy  and  magnificent  sky,  this  gleaming 
scutcheon  was  as  the  dark  splendour  of  a  sun  shining  in  the  night. 

The  savage,  in  whom  is  embodied  the  freeman,  is  nearly  as  restless 
in  a  palace  as  in  a  prison.  This  superb  chamber  was  depressing.  All 
such  magnificence  produced  fean  Who  could  be  the  inhabitant  of 
this  stately  palace.  To  what  colossus  does  all  this  grandeur  apper- 
tain ?  Of  what  lion  is  this  the  lair  ?  Gwynplaine,  as  yet  but  hatf 
awake,  was  heavy  at  heart 

•*WhereamI?"hesaid. 

The  man  who  stood  before  him,  answered, — 

"  You  are  in  your  omi  house,  my  lord.** 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FASCINATION, 

Whilst  Barkilphedro  spoke,  Gwynplaine,  in  a  crescendo  of  stup 
remembered  the  past    Memory  is  a  gulf  that  a  word  can  move  to  ttl 
lowest  depths.     Gwynplaine   knew  all   the  words  pronounced 
Barkilphedro.  They  were  \\Titten  in  the  last  lines  of  the  two  pb 
which  lined  the  van  where  his  childhood  had  been  passed,  and,  \ 
the  habit  of  letting  his  eyes  wander  over  them  mechanicallyt  he  kne 
them  by  heart.      On  reaching,  a   forsaken  orphan,  the  tovelling 
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caravan  at  Weymouth,  he  had  found  the  inventory  of  the  inheritance 
which  awaited  him ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  the  poor  little  boy 
awoke,  the  first  thing  speU  by  his  careless  and  unconscious  look  was 
this  title  and  its  possessions. 

It  was  a  strange  circumstance,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  surprises, 
that,  during  fifteen  years,  roOing  from  highway  to  highway,  clo^vn  of 
a  travelling  theatre,  gaining  his  bread  day  by  day,  picking  up 
farthings,  and  living  on  crumbs,  he  had  travelled  with  the  inven* 
toiy  of  his  fortune  placarded  over  his  misery. 

Barkilphedro  touched  with  his  forefinger  the  casket  on  the  table. 

•*  My  lord,  this  casket  contams  two  thousand  guineas  that  her 
gradous  majesty  the  queen  has  sent  you  for  your  present  wants," 

Gwynplaine  made  a  movement. 

"  That  shall  be  for  ray  Father  Ursus,"  he  said, 

"  So  be  it,  my  lord,"  said  Barkilphedro.  **  Ursus,  at  the  Tadcaster 
Inn.  The  Usher,  who  accompanied  us  hither,  and  is  about  to  return 
immediately,  mil  cany  them  to  him.  Perhaps  I  may  go  to  London 
myself.     In  that  case,  I  will  take  charge  of  it" 

"  I  shall  take  them  myself,"  said  Gwynplatnc. 

Barkilphedro's  smile  disappeared,  and  he  said, — 

**  Impossible  T' 

There  is  an  impressive  inflection  of  voice  which,  as  it  were,  under- 
lines the  words.  Barkilphedro's  tone  was  thus  emphasised ;  he 
paused,  so  as  to  put  a  full  stop  after  the  word  he  had  just  uttered. 
Then  he  continued,  with  that  peculiar  and  respectful  tone  of  a 
servant  who  feels  that  he  is  master, — 

**  My  lord,  you  are  twenty-three  miles  from  London,  at  Corleone 
Lodge,  your  court  residence,  contiguous  to  the  Royal  Castle  of 
Windsor.  You  are  here  unknown  to  anyone.  You  have  been  brought 
hither  in  a  close  carriage,  which  waited  for  you  at  the  door  of  the  jail 
at  Southward  The  servants  who  have  introduced  you  into  this 
palace  are  ignorant  who  you  are ;  but  they  know  me,  and  that  is 
sufficient.  You  may  possibly  have  been  brought  to  this  apartment 
by  means  of  a  private  key  in  my  possession*  There  are  people  in 
the  house  asleep  and  it  is  not  the  proper  hour  to  awaken  them. 
Hence  we  have  time  for  an  explanation,  which,  nevertheless,  will  be 
^short.     I  have  been  commissioned  by  her  majest)- " 

AVbilst  he  spoke,  Barkilphedro  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
some  bundles  of  papers  which  were  I}ing  near  ihe  casket 

"  My  lord,  here  is  your  patent  of  peerage.  This  is  that  of  your 
Sicilian  marquisate.  These  are  the  parchments  and  title-deeds  of 
your  eight  baronies,  with  the  seals  of  eleven  kings,  from  Baldret, 
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King  of  Kent,  to  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  First  of  England 
and  Scotland  united.     Here  are  your  letters  of  precedence.     Here 
are  your  rent-rolls,  and  tides  and  descriptions  of  your   fiefs,  free- 
holds,  dependencies,   lands,   and   domains.      That   which  you  see 
Imbove  your  head  in  the  emblazonment  on  the  ceiling  are  your  two 
tcoronets :    the  circlet  with  pearls  for  the  baron,  and  the  circle  with 
P  strawberry  leaves  for  the  marquis. 

•*  Here,  in  the  wardrobe,  is  your  peer*s  robe  of  red  velvet,  bor- 
dered with  ermine.  To-day»  only  a  few  hours  since,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Deputy  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  informed  of  the 
result  of  your  confrontation  with  the  Comprachico  Hardquanonne, 
have  taken  her  majesty's  commands.  Her  majesty  has  signed  them, 
according  to  her  royal  will,  which  is  the  same  as  the  law.  All  the 
formalities  are  complied  with.  To-morrow,  and  no  later  than  to- 
morrow, you  will  take  your  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  they 
have  some  days  deliberated  on  a  bill,  presented  by  the  Crown,  having 
for  its  object  the  augmentation  by  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
yearly  of  the  annual  allowance  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  husband  i 
[  of  tlie  queen.     You  wHll  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  debate/'  ^H 

Barkilphedro  paused,  breathed  slowly,  and  resumed.  ^* 

**  However,  notliing  is  yet  settled.     A  man  cannot  be  made  a  peer 
r  of  England  without  his  own  consent.     All  can  be  annulled  and  dis- 
•  appear,   unless  you   acquiesce.      An  event  nipped  in  the  bud  ere 
it  ripens  often  occurs  in  state  policy*     My  lord,  up  to  this   time 
silence  has   been   preserved   on   what  has   occurred.     The    House 
of  Lords  will  not  be  informed  of  the  facts  till  to-morrow.     Secrecy 
has  been  preserved  on  the  whole  business  for  reasons  of  state,  which 
are  of  importance  so  considerable,  that  the  influential  persons  w^ho 
alone  are  at  this  moment  cognisant  of  your  existence  and  of  your  rights 
will  forget  them  inmiediately  should  reasons  of  state  command  their 
being  forgotten.     That  which  is  in  darkness  may  remain  in  dark- 
ness.     It   is  easy  to  wipe  you  out;  the   more  so  as  you  have  a 
r  brother,  the  natural  son  of  your  father  and  of  a  woman  who  after- 
\  wards,  during  the  exile  of  your  father,  became  mistress  to  the  king, 
I  Charles   IL,   which   accounts   for   your  brother's   high   position  at 
court ;    for  it  is  to  this  brother,  all  bastard  as  he  is,  that  your  peer* 
age  would  revert.     Do  you  wish  this?     I  cannot  think  so.     Well, 
all  depends  on  you,     The  queen  must  be  obeyed.     You  ivill  not 
quit  the  house  till  to-morrow  in  a  royal  carriage,  and  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Lords*     My  lord,  will  you  be  a  peer  of  England,  yes  or 
no?    The  queen  has  designs  for  you.     She  destines  you  for  an 
zSi^^ct  almost  royaL    Yermain  l^t^  OasvOwwXv^,  ^Cmc&Ss.  *^^  ^^SLvsive 
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moment  Destiny  never  opens  one  door  without  shutting  another. 
After  a  certain  step  in  advance,  to  step  back  is  impossible.  Whoso 
enters  into  transfiguration,  leaves  behind  him  evanescence.  My  lord, 
Gwynplaine  is  dead.     Do  you  understand  ? '' 

Gwynplaine  trembled  from  head  to  foot 

Then  he  recovered  himself. 

**  Yes,*'  he  said. 

BarkilphedrOj  smiling,  bowed,  placed  the  casket  under  his  cloak, 
and  went  out 

CHAPTER  V, 

WE  THINK  WE   REMEMBER  ;     WE    FORGET. 

rWYNPLAiKE,  left  by  himselfj  began  to  walk  with  long  strides,  A 
bubbling  precedes  an  explosion. 

Notwithstanding  this  agitation,  in  this  impossibility  of  keeping  stilJ, 
he  meditated.  His  mind  liquefied  as  it  boiled.  He  began  to  recall 
things  to  his  memor)%  It  is  surprising  how  we  find  we  have  heard 
so  well  that  to  which  we  have  scarcely  listened.  The  declaration  of 
the  shipwrecked  men,  read  by  the  sheriff  in  the  Southwark  cell,  came 
back  to  him  clearly  and  intelligibly.  He  recalled  each  word,  he 
saw  in  idea  all  liis  infancy. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  his  hands  behind  bis  back,  looking  up  to  the 
ceiling — the  sky— no  matter  what — whatever  was  above  him. 

*•  Retribution  !  '*  he  said. 

He  felt  like  one  whose  head  rises  out  of  the  water*  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  saw  all^ — the  past,  the  future,  the  present^ — in  the  accession 
of  a  sudden  flash  of  light 

**  Ah  I "  he  criedj  for  there  are  cries  in  the  depths  of  thought. 
"Ah  1  thus  it  was  1  I  was  a  lord.  All  is  discovered.  Ah  !  They 
stole,  betrayed,  destroyed,  abandoned,  disinherited,  murdered  me  1 
The  corpse  of  my  destiny  floated  fifteen  years  on  the  sea  ;  all  at  once 
it  touched  the  earth,  and  it  started  up,  erect  and  living.  I  am  re- 
boTiL  I  am  bom.  I  felt  under  my  rags  that  the  breast  there  palpi- 
tating was  not  that  of  a  \M^etch  \  and  when  I  looked  on  crowds  of 
men,  I  felt  that  they  were  the  flocks,  and  that  I  was  not  the  dog,  but 
the  shepherd  !  Shepherds  of  the  people,  leaders  of  men,  guides  and 
masters,  such  were  ray  fathers  j  and  what  they  were  I  am  1  I  am  a 
gentleman,  and  I  have  a  sword  ;  I  am  a  baron,  and  I  have  a  casque  ; 
I  am  a  marquis,  and  I  have  a  plume ;  I  am  a  peer,  and  I  have  a 
coronet  Lo  !  they  deprived  me  of  all  this.  I  dwelt  in  light,  they 
flung  me  mlo  darkness.     Those  who  proscribed  l\ve  ^^'Ccv^,  ^»k^^  ^^ 
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son*  When  my  father  was  dead,  they  took  from  beoeath  bis  beatd 
the  stone  of  exile  which  he  had  placed  for  his  pillow,  and,  tying  it  to 
my  neck,  they  flung  me  into  a  sewer.  Oh  !  those  scoundrels  who 
tortured  my  infancy  I  Yes,  they  rise  and  move  in  the  depths  of  my 
memory.  Yes ;  I  see  them  again.  I  was  that  morsel  of  flesh  pecked 
to  pieces  on  a  tomb  by  a  flight  of  croT^"^.  I  bled  and  cried  under  all 
those  horrible  shadows.  Lo  !  it  was  there  that  they  precipitated 
me,  under  the  crash  of  those  who  come  and  go,  under  the  trampling 
feet  of  men,  under  the  undermost  of  the  human  race,  lower  than 
the  serf,  baser  than  the  serving  man,  lower  than  the  felon,  lower  than 
the  slave,  at  the  spot  when  Chaos  becomes  a  sewer,  in  which  I 
was  engulfed.  It  is  from  thence  that  I  come ;  it  is  from  this  that 
I  rise;  it  is  from  this  that  I  am  resuscitated.  And,  behold  me. 
Retribution  \ " 

He  sat  down,  he  arose,  clasped  his  head  with  his  hands^  began  to 
pace  the  room  again,  and  this  tempestuous  monologue  contintted 
within  him. 

**  Where  am  I  ? — on  the  summit  ?  WTiere  is  it  that  I  have  just 
alighted  ? — on  the  highest  peak  ?  This  pinnacle,  tliis  grandeur,  this 
dome  of  the  world,  this  great  power,  is  my  home.  This  temple  is  in 
air.  I  am  one  of  the  gods,  I  live  in  inaccessible  heights.  This  supre- 
macy, which  I  looked  up  to  from  below,  and  from  whence  emanated 
such  rays  of  glory  that  I  shut  my  eyes ;  this  inefiaceable  peerage ; 
this  impregnable  fortress  of  the  fortunate,  I  enter*  I  am  in  it  I  am 
of  it  Ah,  what  a  decisive  turn  of  the  wheel  I  I  was  below,  I  am 
on  high — on  high  for  ever !  Behold  me,  a  lord  I  I  shall  have  a 
scarlet  robe.  I  shall  have  an  earl's  coronet  on  my  head.  I  shall  assist 
at  the  coronation  of  kings.  They  will  take  the  oath  from  my  hands* 
I  sliall  judge  princes  and  ministers.  I  shall  exist  From  the  depths 
into  which  I  was  thrown,  I  have  rebounded  to  the  zenith.  I  have 
palaces  in  town  and  country ;  houses,  gardens,  chases,  forests,  car- 
Tiages,  millions.  I  will  give  f^tes.  I  will  make  laws.  I  shall  hai-c 
the  choice  of  joys  and  pleasures.  And  the  vagabond  Gwynplaine, 
who  had  not  the  right  to  gather  a  flower  in  the  grass,  may  pluck  the 
stars  from  heaven  !  '* 

Melancholy  overshadowing  of  a  souFs  brightness  I  Thus  it  was 
that  in  Gwynplaine,  who  had  been  a  hero  and  had  not  ceased  to  be 
one,  moral  greatness  gave  way  to  material  splendour.  A  lamentable 
transition  !  Virtue  broken  down  by  a  troop  of  passing  demons,  A 
surprise  made  on  the  weak  side  of  man's  fortress.  All  the  inferior 
circumstances  called  by  men  superior,  ambition,  the  purblind  desires 
of  instinct,  passions,  coveiOM^wess^  dwc:a  ^^  ^a«ei  Gwynplaine  by 
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the  wholesome  restraints  of  misfortune,  took  tumultuous  possession 
of  his  generous  heart-  And  from  what  had  this  arisen  ?  From  the 
dbcovery  of  a  parchment  in  a  waif  drifted  by  the  sea.  Conscience 
may  be  violated  by  a  chance  attack. 

Gwynplaine  drank  in  great  draughts  of  pride,  and  it  dulled  his  soul 
Such  is  the  poison  of  this  fatal  wine. 

Giddiness  invaded  him.  He  more  than  consented  to  its  approach. 
He  welcomed  it  This  was  the  efifect  of  previous  and  long-continued 
thirst  Are  we  an  accomplice  of  the  cup  which  deprives  us  of  reason  ? 
He  had  always  vaguely  desired  this.  His  eyes  had  always  turned 
towards  the  great  To  watch  is  to  wish.  The  eaglet  is  not  bom  in 
the  eyrie  for  nothing. 

In  Gw)^nplame*s  brain  was  the  giddy  whirlwind  of  a  crowd  of  new 
circumstances ;  a!l  the  light  and  shade  of  a  metamorphosis  ;  inexpres* 
sibly  strange  confrontations  ;  the  shock  of  the  past  against  the  future. 
Two  Gwynplaines,  himself  doubled ;  in  the  past  an  infant  in  rags, 
crawling  through  night — wanderingj  shiveringj  hungry,  provoking 
laughter ;  in  the  future,  a  brilliant  nobleman — luxurious,  proud, 
dazzling  all  London, 

In  idea  he  threw  away  one,  and  amalgamated  himself  in  the  other. 
He  cast  the  slough  of  the  mountebank,  and  became  a  peer.  Change 
of  skin  is  sometimes  a  change  of  souL  At  some  moment  the  past 
seemed  like  a  dream.  It  was  complex,  bad  and  good  He  thought 
of  his  father.  It  was  a  poignant  anguish  never  to  have  known  his 
father.  He  tried  to  picture  him  to  himself  He  thought  of  his 
brother,  of  whom  he  had  just  heard.  Then  he  had  a  family!  He, 
Gwynplaine  !  He  lost  himself  in  fantastic  dreams.  He  saw  visions 
of  magnificence  ;  unknown  fomis  of  solemn  grandeur  moved  in  mist 
before  him.     He  heard  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 

"  And  then,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  be  eloquent" 

He  pictured  to  himself  a  splendid  entrance  into  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  should  arrive  full  to  the  brim  with  new  facts  and  ideas. 
AVhat  could  he  not  tell  them  ?  What  subjects  he  had  accumulated  ! 
What  an  advantage  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  a  man  who  had  seen, 
touched,  undergone,  and  suffered  ;  who  could  cry  aloud  to  them,  "  I 
have  been  near  to  all,  from  which  you  are  so  far  removed"  He 
would  hurl  reality  in  the  face  of  those  patricians,  crammed  with 
illusions.  They  should  tremble,  for  it  would  be  true.  They  would 
applaud,  for  it  would  be  grand.  He  would  arise  amongst  these 
powerful  men,  more  powerful  than  they. 

**I  shall  appear  as  a  torch-bearer,  to  show  them  t.tu\Kv  'axA'^s*^ 
sword'beare;^  to  show  them  justice  1 " 
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What  a  triumph  1 

And,  building  up  these  fantasies  in  his  mind,  clear  and  conlused  at 
the  same  time,  he  had  accessions  of  delirium, — sinking  on  the  first 
seat  he  came  to  j  sometimes  drowsy,  sometimes  starting  up.  He 
came  and  went,  looked  at  the  ceiling,  examined  the  coronets,  studied 
vaguely  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  emblazonment,  felt  the  velvet  of 
the  walls^  moved  the  chairs,  turned  over  the  parchments,  read  the 
names,  spelt  out  the  tides,  Buxton,  Homble  Grundraith,  Hunkerville, 
Clancharlie  \  compared  the  wax,  tlie  seal,  felt  the  twist  of  silk 
appended  to  the  royal  pri\y  seal,  approached  the  window,  listened  to 
the  splash  of  the  fountain,  contemplated  the  statues,  counted,  with 
the  patience  of  a  somnambulist,  the  columns  of  marble,  and  said, — 

•*  It  is  real." 

Then  he  touched  his  satin  clothes,  and  asked  himself, — 

**  Is  it  I  ?    Yes." 

He  was  torn  by  an  inward  tempest. 

In  this  whirlmnd,  did  he  feel  faintness  and  fatigue?  Did  he 
dnnk,  eat,  sleep  ?     If  he  did  so,  it  was  without  knowing  it 

In  certain  violent  situations  instinct  satisfies  itself,  according  to  i^ 
requirements,  without  consciousness.  Besides,  his  thoughts  were  less 
thoughts  than  mists.  At  the  moment  that  the  black  flame  of  an 
eruption  disgorges  itself  from  depths  full  of  boiling  lava,  has  the 
crater  any  consciousness  of  the  flocks  which  cxop  the  peaceful  gmss 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain? 

The  hours  passed. 

The  dawn  appeared,  and  brought  the  day.  A  bright  ray  pene- 
trated tlic  chamber,  which  at  the  same  instant  entered  the  soul  of 
Gwynplaine. 

And  the  Light  said  <*  Dea  I " 
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PART    II.— BOOK   THE   SIXTH. 
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CHAPTER   L 

WHAT   THE   MISANTHROPE   SAID. 

After  Ursus  had  seen  Gwyoplaine  thrust  within  the  door  of 
the  South wark  Jail  he  remained,  haggard,  in  the  comer  from  which 
he  was  watching*  For  a  long  time  his  ears  were  haunted  by  that 
grinding  of  bolts  and  bars,  which  resembled  a  howl  of  joy  that  one 
wretch  more  should  be  enclosed  within  them. 

He  waited.  For  what  ?  He  watched.  For  what  ?  Such  in- 
exorable doors,  once  shut,  do  not  open  again  immediately. 

He  scrutinised  by  turns  those  two  black  walls,  sometimes  the  high 
one,  sometimes  the  low  \  sometimes  the  door  near  which  the  ladder  to 
the  gibbet  stood,  then  that  surmounted  by  a  death's  head  It  seemed 
as  if  he  were  caught  in  a  vice,  composed  of  a  prison  and  a  cemetery. 

This  shunned  and  unpopular  street  was  so  deserted  that  Ursus  was 
unobserved. 

At  length  he  left  the  arch  under  which  he  had  taken  shelter^  a  kind 
of  chance  sentry-box,  where  he  had  acted  the  watchman,  and  departed 
with  slow  steps.  The  day  was  declining^  for  his  sentinel  dut>'  had 
been  long.  From  time  to  time  he  turned  his  head  and  looked  at  the 
frightful  wicket  through  which  Gwynplaine  had  disappeared.  His 
eyes  were  glassy  and  dull.  He  reached  the  end  of  the  alley,  entered 
another,  then  another,  retracing  almost  unconsciously  the  road  which 
he  had  taken  some  hours  before*  At  intervals  he  turned,  as  if  he 
could  still  see  the  door  of  the  prison^  though  he  was  not  in  the 
street  in  which  the  jail  was  situated. 

Little  by  little  he  approached  Tarrinzcau  Field,  The  lanes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tlie  fair-ground  were  deserted  pathways  between 
enclosed  gardens.  He  walked  along,  with  bent  head,  by  the 
hedges  and  ditches.  All  at  once  he  halted,  and  drawing  himself  up, 
exclaimed,  "  So  much  the  better  1 " 

At  the  same  time  he  struck  his  iist  twice  on  his  head  and  twice  on 
his  thigh,  thus  proving  himself  to  be  a  sensible  fellow,  who   saw 
things  in  their  right  light;  and  then  he  bega.ii  to  gtov<\  Vu^^x^^^ >  '^^ 
now  ^id  then  raising  his  voice. 
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**  It  is  all  right !  Ah,  the  scoundrel !  the  thief !  the  vagabond ! 
the  worthless  fellow  !  the  seditious  scamp  1  It  is  his  designs  on  the 
government  which  have  sent  him  there. 

**  He  is  a  rebel  I  was  harbouring  a  rebel.  I  am  free  of  him,  and 
lucky  for  me ;  he  was  compromising  us.  Thrust  into  prison !  Oh, 
so  much  the  better !  What  excellent  laws  !  Ah,  ungrateliil  hcj ! 
I  who  brought  him  up  !  To  give  oneself  all  this  trouble  for  this ! 
Why  should  he  want  to  speak  and  to  reason  ?  He  mixed  himself 
up  in  politics.  The  ass!  In  handling  the  pence  he  babbled 
about  the  taxes,  about  the  poor,  about  the  people,  about  what  was  no 
business  of  his.  He  permitted  himself  to  make  reflections  on  the 
pence.  He  commented  wickedly  and  maliciously  on  the  copper 
money  of  the  kingdom.  He  insulted  the  farthings  of  her  Majes^. 
A  &rthing !  Why,  'tis  the  same  as  the  queen.  A  sacred  efiSgy  I 
Devil  take  it!  a  sacred  efiigy!  Have  we  a  queen,  yes  or  no? 
Then  respect  her  verdigris!  Everything  depends  on  the  govern- 
ment :  one  must  know  that  I  have  experience,  I  have.  I  know 
some  things. 

*'  And  now  I  am  free  of  him.  When  the  ^pentake  came  I  was 
at  first  a  fool;  one  always  doubts  one's  own  good  luck.  I  be- 
lieved that  I  did  not  see  what  I  did  see;  that  it  was  impossible^  that 
it  was  a  nightmare,  that  a  day-dream  was  playing  me  a  trick. 

"But  no!  There  was  nothing  truer.  It  is  all  clear.  Gwyn- 
plaine  is  really  in  prison.  It  is  a  stroke  of  Providence.  Praise 
be  to  it!  It  is  this  monster  who,  with  the  row  he  made,  has 
drawn  attention  to  my  establishment,  and  has  denounced  my  poor 
wolf.  Be  off,  Gwynplaine ;  and,  behold,  I  am  rid  of  both.  Two 
birds  killed  with  one  stone.  Because  Dea  will  die,  when  she  can 
no  longer  see  Gwynplaine.  For  she  sees  him,  the  idiot !  She  will 
have  no  object  in  life.  She  will  say,  *  What  can  I  do  in  the  world  ?' 
Goodbye!  To  the  devil  with  both  of  them!  I  always  detested 
the  creatixres  !    Die,  Dea !     Oh,  I  am  quite  comfortable !  ** 


CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT   HE  DID. 

He  returned  to  the  Tadcaster  Inn. 
It  struck  half-past  six.    It  was  a  little  before  twilight 
Master  Nicless  stood  on  his  door-step. 

He  had  not  succeeded,  since  the  morning,  in  extinguishing  the 
terror  which  still  showed  onYi\a  scaxe^iax:^ 


By  Order'  of  the  King. 


He  perceived  Ursus  from  afar, 

-*  WeU  !  •*  he  cried 

"Well!  what?'* 

**  Is  Gw3mplaiDe  coming  back  ?  It  is  full  time.  The  public  will 
soon  be  coming*  ShalJ  we  have  the  performance  of  '  The  Grinning 
Man '  this  evening  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  grinning  man/'  said  Ursus. 

And  he  looked  at  the  tavern-keeper  with  a  loud  chuckle. 

Then  he  went  up  to  the  first  floor^  opened  the  window  next  to  the 
sign  of  the  inn,  leant  over  towards  the  placard  about  Gw}^nplaine, 
the  grinning  man,  and  the  bill  of  **  Chaos  Vanquished  j  '*  unnailcd 
one,  tore  off  the  other,  put  both  under  his  arm,  and  descended. 

Master  Nicless  followed  him  with  his  eyes. 

*•  Why  did  you  unhook  that  ? '' 

Ursus  burst  into  a  second  fit  of  laughter, 

**  Why  do  you  laugh  ?*'  said  the  tavern-keeper. 

*'  I  re-enter  private  life." 

Master  Nicless  understood,  and  gave  an  order  to  his  Ueutenant, 
the  boy  Govicum,  to  announce  to  every  one  who  came  that  there 
would  be  no  representation  that  evening.  He  took  away  fi'om  the 
door  the  box  made  out  of  a  cask,  where  they  received  the  money* 
and  rolled  it  into  a  comer  of  the  lower  sitting-room. 

A  moment  after,  Ursus  entered  the  Green  Box. 

He  put  the  two  signs  away  in  a  comer,  and  entered  what  he  called 
the  woman's  mng. 

Dea  slept. 

She  was  on  her  bed,  dressed  as  usual,  excepting  that  the  body  of 
her  gown  was  loosened,  as  if  she  was  taking  a  siesta* 

Near  to  her  Vinos  and  Fibi  were  sitting — one  on  a  stool,  the 
other  on  the  ground — musing.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  they  had  not  dressed  themselves  in  their  gauze  of  goddesses, 
which  was  a  sign  of  deep  discouragement.  They  had  remained 
packed  up  in  their  drugget  petticoats,  and  their  dress  of  coarse  cloth, 

Ursus  looked  at  Dea, 

"  She  is  rehearsing  for  a  longer  sleep,"  murmured  he. 

Then,  addressing  Fibi  and  Vinos,^ 

"  You  know  all,  you  t%vo.  The  music  is  over.  You  may  put  your 
trumpets  into  the  drawer.  You  did  well  not  to  equip  yourselves 
as  deities.  You  look  ugly  enough  as  you  are,  but  it  was  quite  HghL 
Keep  on  your  petticoats — no  performance  to-night,  nor  to-morrow, 
nor  the  day  after  to-morrow.  No  GwynpUm<i.  C>^wY^^JiaMifc\'>  ^^sjcw 
gone.** 
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Then  he  looked  again  at  Dea. 

<*  What  a  blow  to  her  this  will  be  !  It  will  be  like  blowing  oat  a 
candle." 

He  inflated  his  cheeks. 

"Puff!  nothing  more." 

Then,  with  a  little  dry  laugh, 

"  Losing  Gwynplaine,  she  loses  all  It  would  be  just  as  if  I  lost 
Homo.  It  will  be  worse.  She  will  feel  more  lonely  than  would  any- 
one else.    The  blind  wade  through  more  sorrow  than  we  da" 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

"  How  the  days  lengthen !  It  is  not  too  dark  to  see  at  seven 
o'clock.     Nevertheless,  we  will  light  up." 

He  struck  the  steel  and  lighted  the  lamp,  which  hung  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  Green  Box. 

Then  he  leaned  over  Dea. 

"She  will  catch  cold;  you  have  unlaced  her  jacket  too  much. 
There  is  a  proverb, 

'  Though  April  skies  be  bright. 
Keep  all  your  wrappers  tight' " 

Seeing  a  pm  shining  on  the  floor,  he  picked  it  up,  and  pricked  him- 
self in  the  arm.     Then  he  paced  the  Green  Box,  gesticulating. 

"  I  am  in  full  possession  of  my  Acuities.  I  am  lucid,  quite  lucid. 
I  consider  this  occurrence  as  quite  proper,  and  I  approve  of  what  has 
happened.  When  she  awakes  I  will  explain  everything  to  her  clearly. 
The  catastrophe  will  not  be  long  in  coming.  No  more  Gwynplaine. 
Good  night,  Dea.  How  well  it  is  all  arranged !  Gwynplaine  in  prison, 
Dea  in  the  cemetery,  they  will  be  vis-d-vis  t  A  dance  of  death !  Two 
destinies  going  off  die  stage  at  once.  Pack  up  the  costumes.  Fasten 
the  valise.  For  valise  read  coflin.  It  was  just  what  was  best  for 
these  creattures.  Dea  without  eyes,  Gwynplaine  without  a  fisure.  On 
high  the  Almighty  will  restore  sight  to  Dea  and  beauty  to  Gwynplaine. 

"  Death  puts  things  to  rights.  All  will  be  well  Fibi,  Vinos,  hang 
up  your  tambourines  on  the  naiL  Your  talents  for  noise  will  go  to 
rust ;  my  beauties,  no  more  playing,  no  more  trumpeting.  ^Chaos 
Vanquished'  is  vanquished.  *The  Grinning  Man 'is  done  for. 
*  Taratantara '  is  dead.  Dea  sleeps  on.  She  does  well  In  her  place 
I  would  never  awake  again.  Oh !  she  will  soon  fall  asleep  again.  A 
skylark  like  that  takes  very  Uttle  killing.  This  comes  of  meddling 
with  politics.  What  a  lesson !  Governments  are  right  Gwynplaine 
to  the  sheriff  Dea  to  the  grave-digger.  Parallel  cases  I  Instructive 
symmetry  1    I  hope  the  tavern-keeper  has  barred  the  door.    We  are 
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going  to  die  tWs  evening  quietly  at  home,  between  ourselves — ^not  I, 
nor  Homo,  but  Dea. 

*'  As  for  me,  I  shall  continue  to  roll  the  caravan.  I  belong  to  the 
meanderings  of  vagabond  life.  I  shall  dismiss  those  two  women.  I 
shall  not  keep  even  one  of  them.  I  have  a  tendency  to  becpme  an 
old  scoundrel.  A  maid-servant  in  the  house  of  a  hbertine  is  like  a  loaf 
of  bread  on  the  shelH  I  decline  the  temptation.  It  is  not  becoming 
at  my  age.  Turpe  smiiis  am&r,  I  will  follow  ray  way  alone  with 
Homo.  How  astonished  Homo  will  be  I  Where  is  Gwynplaine  ? 
WTiere  is  Dea  ?  Old  comrade,  once  more  we  two  are  together. 
Plague  take  it !  I'm  delighted.  Their  bucolics  were  an  encumbrance. 
Ah !  that  scamp  Gwynplaine,  who  returns  no  more.  He  has  left  us 
stuck  here.  I  say  All  right  And  now  'tis  Dea's  turn.  That  won't 
be  long.  I  like  things  to  be  done  with.  I  would  not  snap  my 
fingers  to  stop  her  dying— her  dying  1  I  tell  you !  Ah,  she 
awakes  1 '' 

Dea  opened  her  eyelids  ;  many  blind  persons  shut  them  when  they 
sleep.     Her  sweet  unwitting  face  wore  all  its  usual  radiance, 

**  She  smiles/*  murmured  Ursus,  "  and  I  laugh.     That  is  as  it 
should  be." 
Dea  called, — 

**  Fibi !  Vinos  I     It  must  be  the  time  for  the  performance.    I  think 
I  have  been  asleep  a  long  time.     Come  and  dress  me/' 
Neither  Fibt  nor  Vinos  moved. 

Meanwhile,  the  ineffable  blind  look  in  the  eyes  of  Dea  met  the 
eyes  of  Ursus.     He  started, 

"  Well  1 "  he  cried  ;  *'  what  are  you  about?   Vinos!  Fibi !     Do  you 
not  hear  your  mistress  ?  Are  you  deaf?  Quick  1  the  play  is  going  to 
-       begin."  y 

B  The  two  women  looked  at  Ursus  in  stupefaction.  ^^1 

H  Ursus  shouted, —  ^i 

H  *♦  What  a  crowd  there  is  1  We  shall  have  a  crammed  performance," 

H  In  the  mean  time  Vinos  played  the  tambourine,  Ursus  went  on, —       | 

H  "  Dea  is  dressed.     Now  we  may  begin.     I  am  sorry  they  let  in  so 

H  many  spectators.  How  thickly  packed  they  are  !  Look,  Gwyn- 
I  plaine,  what  a  mad  mob  it  is.  I  will  bet  that  to-day  we  shall  take 
I  more  money  than  we  have  ever  done  yet  Come,  gipsies^  play  up, 
I       both  of  you.     Come  here.     Fibi,  seize  your  clarion.     Good-    Vinos^ 

■  drum  on  your  tambourine.  Fling  it  up  and  catch  it  again.  Fibi, 
H       put  yourself  into  a  favourite  attitude.     Young  ladies,  you  are  too 

■  much  dressed.     Take  off  those  jackets.     Replace  stuff  by  gauze.       ' 

■  The  public  like  to  see  the  female  form  exposed.     Let  the  moraHsts 
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bunder.    A  little  indecency.     Devil  take  it !    What  of  that  ? 

[>luptuous,  and  ru&h  into  wild   melodies.     Snoft,   blow,  whistle^ 

[jurish,  play  the  umbouiine.     What  a  quantity  of  people,  mj  poor 
CwjTiplaine  ! " 

He  interrupted  himself, 

**  Gwynplaine,  help  me.     Let  down  tlie  platfonn/'     He  spread  out 
his  pocket-handkerchief,     **  But  first  let  me  roar  in  my  rag/'  and  he 
blew  his  nose  violently,  as  a  ventriloquist  ought     His 
replaced  in  his  pocket,  he  drew  the  pegs  out  of  the  pulleys, ' 
creaked  as  usual  as  the  platform  was  let  down, 

**  Gwynplaine,  do  not  draw  the  curtain  until   the   perfo 
begins.     \Vc  are  not  alone.     You  two  come  on  in  front     Music 
ladies  I  turn,  tum,  turn.    A  pretty  audience  we  have  \  the  dregs  of  the 
people.     Good  heavens ! " 

The  two  gipsies,  stupidly  obedient,  placed  themselves  in  their 
usual  comers  of  the  platform.  Then  Ursus  became  wonderful.  It 
was  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  crowd.  Obliged  to  make  abun^ 
out  of  emptiness,  he  called  to  aid  his  prodigious  powers  of  ventiilc 
9iian.  The  whole  orchestra  of  human  and  animal  voices  which  was 
within  him,  he  called  into  tumult  at  once. 

He  was  legion.     Any  one  with  his  eyes  shut  would  have  imagined^ 
that  he  was  in  a  public  place  on  some  day  of  rejoicing,  or  in  some 
sudden  popular  riot  A  whirlwind  of  clamour  proceeded  from  Ursus  ;^ 
he  sang,  he  shouted,  he  talked,  he  coughed,  he  spat,  he  sneexed,  look' 
snuff,  talked  and  responded,  put  questions  and  gave  answers,  all  at 
once.    The  half  uttered  syllables  ran  one  into  another.    In  the  > 
untenanted  by  a  single  spectator,  were  heard   men,  women, 
children.     It  was  a  clear  confusion  of  tumult     Strange   dtscor 
wound,  vapour-like,  through  the  confusion.     The  chirping  of 
the  swearing  of  cats,  the  wailings  of  sucking  children.     They  could 
distinguish  the  indistinct  tones  of  drunken  men.     The  growling  of| 
dogs  under  the  feet  of  people  who  stamped  on  them.     The  criesl 
came  from  far  and  near,  from  top  to  bottom,  from  the  upper  boxes 
to  the  pit 

Govicum,  delighted  in  provoking  this  noise,  exerted  Imnaelf  almost^ 
as  much  as  Ursus.     It  amused  him,  and^  moreover^  it  earned  him 
pence. 

Homo  was  pensive. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  Ursus  now  and  then  uttered  such  words 
as  these  : — **  Just  as  usual,  Gwynplaine.   There  is  a  cabal  against  \ 
OvLT  rivals   undermine   our  success.    Tumult  is  the  seasoning 
m'timph.     Besides,  there  aie  Voo  nvaiv^  ^eo^X^,    Tt^^  ^^Nsxtf^sni&sa- 
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able.  The  angles  of  their  neighbours*  elbows  do  not  dispose  them 
to  be  good-natured,  I  hope  the  benches  will  not  give  way.  We  shall 
be  the  victims  to  an  incensed  population.  Ah  !  if  our  friend  Tom- 
Jim-Jack  were  here  !  but  he  never  comes  now.  Look  at  those  heads 
rising  one  above  another.  Those  who  are  forced  to  stand  don't 
look  very  well  pleased,  though  the  great  Galen  pronounced  it  to  be 
strengthening.  We  will  shorten  the  entertainment,  as  only  *  Chaos 
Vanquished '  was  announced  in  the  playbill,  we  will  not  play  *  Ursus 
Rursus.'  There  will  be  something  gained  in  that  IVIiat  an  uproar  I 
O  blind  turbulence  of  the  masses.  They  will  do  us  some  damage. 
However,  they  can*t  go  on  like  this.  We  should  not  be  able  to 
play.  No  one  can  catch  a  word  of  the  piece.  I  am  going  to  address 
them*  Gwynplaine,  draw  the  curtain  a  little  aside. ^ — Gentlemen/* 
Here  Ursus  addressed  himself  with  a  shrill  and  feeble  voice, — 

«  Down  with  that  old  fool  I " 

Then  he  answered  in  his  own  voice, — 

**  It  seems  that  the  mob  insult  me.  Cicero  is  right ;  piehs  fex  nrhis. 
Never  mind,  we  will  admonish  the  mob,  though  I  shall  have  much 
trouble  in  making  myself  heard.  I  will  speak,  notwithstanding.  Man, 
do  your  duty.  Gwynplaine,  look  at  that  bitter  scold  grinding  her  teeth 
down  there,*' 

Ursus  made  a  pause,  which  he  filled  by  gnashing  his  teeth,  Homo, 
provoked,  added  a  second,  and  Govicum  a  third, 

Ursus  went  on : 

•*  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  see  that  my  address  has  unluckily 
displeased  you.  I  take  leave  of  your  hisses  for  a  moment  I  shall 
put  on  my  head,  and  the  performance  is  going  to  begin.*' 

The  rings  of  the  curtain  were  heard  being  drawn  over  the  rod* 
The  tambourines  of  the  gipsies  stopped.  Ursus  took  down  his  in- 
strument, executed  his  prelude,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone  r  '*  Alas ! 
Gwynplaine,  how  mysterious  this  is,"  then  he  flung  himself  down 
with  the  wolf. 

When  he  had  taken  down  his  instrument,  he  had  also  taken  from 
the  nail  a  rough  wig  which  he  had,  and  which  he  had  thrown  on  the 
stage  in  a  corner  within  his  reach.  The  representation  of  "  Chaos 
Vanquished  "  took  place  as  usual,  minus  only  the  effect  of  the  blue 
light,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  fairies.  The  wolf  played  his  best. 
At  the  proper  moment  Dea  made  her  appearance,  and,  with  that 
voice  so  tremulous  and  heavenly,  invoked  Gwynplaine.  She  ex- 
tended her  arms,  feeling  for  that  head. 

Ursus  rushed  at  the  wig,  ruffled  it,  put  it  ot\^  sl^v^tvci^^  ^'Oc^^-asN.^ 
holding  his  breath,  his  head  bristled  thus  undei  fti^\iSccA  ^\\>^^  j 
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Then  calling  all  his  art  to  his  aid,  and  copying  &»yii|^aiiie*s 
voice,  he  sang  with  ineffable  love  the  response  of  the  monster  to 
the  call  of  the  spirit  The  imitation  was  so  perfect  that  again  the 
gipsies  sought  Gwynplaine  with  ^eir  eyes,  frightened  at  hearing 
without  seeing  him. 

Govicum,  filled  with  astonishment,  stamped,  applauded,  clapped 
his  hands,  producing  an  Olympian  tumult,  and  himself  laughed  as  if 
he  had  been  a  chorus  of  gods.  This  boy,  it  must  be  confessed, 
developed  a  rare  talent  for  acting  an  audience. 

Fibi  and  Vinos,  being  automatons,  of  which  Ursus  pulled  the 
strings,  made  their  habitual  rattle  of  their  instruments,  composed 
of  copper  and  ass*s  skin,  which  marked  the  end  of  the  representair 
tion  and  the  departure  of  the  people. 

Ursus  arose,  covered  with  sweat  He  said,  in  a  low  voice^  to 
Homo,  "  You  see  it  was  necessary  to  gain  time.  I  think  we  have 
succeeded.  I  have  not  acquitted  myself  badly.  I,  who  have  as 
much  reason  as  any  one  to  go  distracted.  Gwynplaine  may  zetcun 
here  to>morrow.  It  is  useless  to  kill  Dea  directly.  I  can  ea^lain 
matters  to  you." 

He  took  off  his  wig  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

"  I  am  a  ventriloquist  of  genius,**  murmured  he.  "What  talent  I 
displayed  I  I  have  equalled  Brabant,  the  engastrimist  of  Francis  I., 
of  France.     Dea  is  convinced  that  Gwynplaine  is  here." 

"  Ursus,"  said  Dea,  "  where  is  Gwynplaine  ?  " 

Ursus  started,  and  turned.  Dea  was  still  standing  at  the  back 
jof  the  stage,  alone  under  the  lamp  which  hung  from  the  ceiling. 
She  was  pale,  with  the  pallor  of  a  ghost 

She  added,  with  an  ineffable  expression  of  despair, — 

''  I  know.  He  has  left  us.  He  is  gone.  I  always  knew  he  had 
wings." 

And  raising  her  sightless  eyes  on  high,  she  added : 

•^^  When  shall  I  follow?" 


CHAPTER  HI. 

MCENIBUS   SURDTS   CAMPANA  MUTA. 

Ursus  smoothed  the  felt  of  the  hat,  touched  the  cloth  of  the 
-cloak,  the  serge  of  the  coat,  the  leather  of  the  esclavine,  and  not 
being  able  longer  to  doubt  whose  garments  they  were,  with  a  gesture 
at  once  brief  and  imperative,  and  without  saying  a  word,  he  pointed 
to  the  door  of  the  inn* 
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Master  Nidess  opened  it 

Ursus  rushed  out  of  the  tavern. 

Master  Nicless  following  him  with  his  eyes,  saw  Ursus  run  as  fast 
as  his  old  legs  would  allow,  in  the  direction  taken  that  morning  by 
the  wapentake  who  carried  off  Gwynplaine. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after^'ards,  Ursus,  out  of  breath,  reached 
the  little  street  in  which  stood  the  private  gate  of  the  Southwark 
Jail,  which  he  had  already  watched  so  many  hours.  This  alley  was 
lonely  enough  at  all  hours,  but  if  dreary  during  the  day,  it  was  por- 
tentous in  the  night  No  one  ventured  through  it  after  a  certain 
hour*  It  seemed  as  though  people  feared  that  the  walls  should  close 
in,  and  that  if  the  prison  or  the  cemetery  took  a  fancy  to  embrace, 
they  should  be  crushed  in  their  clasp.  These  were  the  effects  of 
darkness.  The  pollard  willows  of  the  ruelle  Vauvcrt,  in  Paris,  were 
thus  ill-^ied.  It  was  said  that  during  the  night  these  stumps  of 
tx^^  changed  into  great  hands,  and  caught  hold  of  the  passers-by. 

By  instinct  the  Southwark  folks  shunned,  as  we  have  said,  this 
alley  between  a  prison  and  a  churchyard.  Formerly  it  had  been 
barricaded  during  the  night  by  an  iron  chain.  Very  uselessly ;  be- 
cause the  strongest  chain  which  guarded  the  street  was  the  terror  it 
inspired. 

Ursus  entered  it  resolutely. 

What  intention  possessed  him  ?     None. 

He  came  into  this  alley  to  seek  intelligence. 

Was  he  about  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  jail  ?  Certainly  not. 
Such  an  expedient,  at  once  fearful  and  vain,  had  no  place  in  his 
brain.  To  attempt  to  introduce  himself  to  demand  an  explanation  ! 
What  folly  !  Prisons  open  not  to  those  who  wish  to  enter,  any  more 
than  to  those  who  desire  to  get  out. 

Their  hinges  turn  not  except  by  law,  Ursus  knew  this.  Why, 
then,   did    he  come   there  ?    To   see.     To    see    what  ?    Nothing. 

■  Wliocan  tell? 
Even  to  be  opposite  the  door  through  which  Gwynplaine  had  dis- 
appeared— that  was  something. 

Sometimes  the  blackest  and  most  rugged  of  walls  whispers,  and 
some  light  escapes  tlirough  a  cranny.  A  vague  glimmering  is  per- 
ceived occasionally  through  solid  and  sombre  piles  of  buildings  Even 
to  examine  the  envelope  of  a  fact  is  to  some  purpose.  The  instinct 
of  all  is  never  to  leave  between  the  fact  which  interests  us  and  our- 
selves more  than  the  thinnest  possible  cover.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  Ursus  returned  to  the  alley  in  whicii  was  the  lower  entrance  to 
B  the  prison. 
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At  the  moment  he  entered  it  he  heard  one  stroke  of  the  dodc> 
then  a  second. 

"  Hold,'*  thought  he ;  "  can  it  be  midnight  already?  * 

Mechanically  he  set  himself  to  count 

"Three,  four,  five." 

He  mused. 

"  At  what  long  intervals  this  clock  strikes  ! — how  slowly !  Six, 
seven  l" 

Then  he  remarked,— 

"  What  a  melancholy  sound  !  Eight,  nine  !  Ah  !  nothing  can  be 
more  natural ;  it's  duU  work  for  the  clock  living  in  a  prison.  Ten  I 
Besides^  there  is  the  cemetery.  This  clock  sounds  the  hour  to  the 
living,  and  eternity  to  the  dead.  Eleven !  Alas !  to  strike  the  hour 
to  him  who  is  not  free,  is  also  to  chronicle  an  eternity !    Twelve ! 

*'  It  is  not  the  striking  of  a  clock  :  it  is  the  bell  Muta.  No  wtm> 
der  I  said.  How  long  it  is  in  striking  midnight  This  dock  does 
not  strike :  it  tolls.    What  fearful  thing  is  about  to  take  place  ?  ** 

Formerly  all  prisons,  as  all  monasteries,  had  a  bell  called  Muta^ 
reserved  for  melancholy  occasions.  La  Muta  (the  mute)  was  a 
bdl  which  struck  very  low,  as  if  doing  its  best  not  to  be  hesuid. 

Ursus  had  reached  the  comer  so  convenient  for  his  watch  whence 
he  had  been  able  during  a  great  part  of  the  day  to  keep  his  eye  on 
the  prison. 

The  strokes  followed  each  other  at  lugubrious  intervals. 

A  knell  makes  an  ugly  punctuation  in  space.  It  breaks  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  mind  into  funereal  paragraphs.  A  knell,  like  a 
man's  death-rattle,  notifies  an  agony.  If  in  the  houses  about  the 
neighbourhood  where  a  knell  is  tolled  there  are  reveries  straying  in 
doubt,  its  sound  cuts  them  into  rigid  fragments.  A  vague  reverie  is 
a  sort  of  refiige.  Some  indefinable  diffiiseness  in  anguish  allows  now 
and  then  a  ray  of  hope  to  pierce  through  it  A  knell  is  precise  and 
desolating.  It  concentrates  this  difiiision  of  thought,  and  into  the 
trouble,  where  anxiety  seeks  to  remain  in  suspense,  it  hurls  die  mind 
down  headlong.  A  knell  speaks  to  each  one  in  the  sense  of  his 
own  grief  or  his  own  trouble.  Tragic  bell  I  your  voice  sounds 
warning  to  all  alike. 

All  at  once,  in  that  very  spot  whidi  appeared  like  a  dark  hole,  a 
redness  showed.    The  redness  grew  larger,  and  became  a  light 

There  was  no  uncertainty  about  it  It  soon  took  a  form  and 
angles.  The  door  of  the  jail  had  just  turned  on  its  hinges.  This 
glow  painted  the  arch  and  the  jambs  of  the  door.  It  was  a  yawnin|^ 
rather  than  an  opening.    A  prison  does  not  open ;  it  yawns— -per- 
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haps  from  ennui.    Through  the  gate  passed  a  man  with  a  torch  in 
his  hand* 

The  death'bell  rang  on.  Ursus  felt  his  attention  fascinated  by 
two  objects.  He  watched, — his  ear  the  knell,  his  eye  the  torch- 
Behind  the  first  man  the  gate,  which  had  been  ajar,  enlarged  the 
opening  suddenly,  and  allowed  egress  to  two  other  men ;  then  to  a 
fourth-  This  fourth  was  the  wapentake,  clearly  visible  by  the  light 
of  the  torch.     In  his  grasp  was  his  iron  staff. 

Following  the  wapentake,  filed  and  opened  out  below  the  gateway 
in  order,  two  by  two,  with  the  rigidity  of  a  series  of  walking  posts^ 
some  silent  men. 

This  nocturnal  procession  stepped  through  the  lower  door  coupled 
in  file,  like  a  procession  of  penitents,  without  any  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, with  a  funereal  care  to  make  no  noise,  gravely — almost 
gently ;  a  serpent  issuing  from  its  hole  uses  similar  precautions* 

The  torch  threw  out  their  profiles  and  their  attitudes  in  relief. 
Fierce  looks,  sullen  attitudes. 

Ursus  recognised  the  faces  of  the  police  who  had  that  morning 
carried  off  Gwynplaine. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  They  were  the  same.  They  were 
re-appearing. 

Evidently  Gwynplaine  w*ould  also  re-appear.  They  had  carried 
him  to  that  place.     They  would  bring  him  back. 

It  was  all  quite  clear. 

Ursus's  eyes  were  strained  to  the  utmost  Would  they  set  Gwyn- 
plaine at  liberty  ? 

The  files  of  police  flowed  through  the  low  arch  very  slowly, 
and,  as  it  were,  drop  by  drop.  The  toll  of  the  bell  was  uninter- 
rupted, and  seemed  to  mark  their  steps.  On  leaving  tlie  prison,  the 
procession  turned  their  backs  on  Ursus,  and  went  to  the  right,  into 
the  bend  of  the  street  opposite  to  that  in  which  he  was  posted. 

A  second  torch  shone  under  the  gateway,  announcing  the  end  of 
the  procession. 

Ursus  would  now  see  what  they  brought  with  them.  The 
prisoner.     The  man. 

Ursus  would  soon,  he  thought,  see  Gwynplaine. 

That  which  they  carried  appeared. 

It  was  a  bier. 

Four  men  carried  a  bier,  covered  with  black  cloth. 

Behind  them  came  a  man,  with  a  shovel  on  his  shoulder. 

third  lighted  torch,  held  by  a  man  reading  in  a  book,  probably 
^e  chaplain,  closed  the  procession. 
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The  bier  followed  the  ranks  of  the  police,  who  had  tamed  to  the 
right 

Just  at  that  moment  the  head  of  the  procession  stopped. 

Ursus  heard  the  grating  of  a  key. 

Opposite  the  prison,  in  the  low  wall  which  ran  along  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  another  opening  was  illuminated  by  a  torch  which 
passed  beneath  it 

This  gate,  over  which  a  death's  head  was  visible,  was  that  of  the 
cemetery. 

The  wapentake  passed  through  it,  then  the  men,  then  the  second 
torch.  The  procession  decreased  therein,  like  a  reptile  entering  his 
retreat 

The  files  of  police  penetrated  into  that  other  darkness  whkh 
was  beyond  the  gate,  then  the  bier,  then  the  man  with  the  spade, 
then  the  chaplain  with  his  torch  and  his  book,  and  the  door  was 
closed. 

There  was  nothing  left  but  a  haze  of  light  above  the  walL 

A  muttering  was  heard.  Then  some  dull  sounds.  Without  doubt 
it  was  the  chaplain  and  the  grave-digger.  The  one  throwing  on  the 
coffin  some  verses  of  Scripture,  the  other  some  clods  of  earth. 

The  muttering  ceased ;  the  heavy  sounds  ceased.  A  movement 
was  made.  The  torches  shone.  The  wapentake  re-appeared,  hold- 
ing high  his  weapon,  under  the  re-opened  gate  of  the  cemetery ;  the 
chaplain  with  his  book,  the  gravedigger  with  his  spade.  The  cortfge 
re-appeared  without  the  coffin. 

The  files  of  men  crossed  over  in  the  same  order,  with  the  same 
taciturnity,  and  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  gate  of  the  ceme- 
tery closed.  That  of  the  prison  opened.  Its  sepulchral  archi- 
tecture stood  out  against  the  light  The  obscurity  of  the  corridor 
became  vaguely  visible.  The  solid  and  deep  night  of  the  jail  was 
revealed  to  sight ;  then  the  whole  vision  disappeared  in  depths  of 
shadow. 

The  knell  ceased.  All  was  locked  by  silence.  A  sinister  incar- 
ceration of  shadows. 

Of  the  vanished  vision  nothing  remained  but  this. 

A  passage  of  spectres,  who  had  disappeared. 

The  logical  arrangement  of  surmises  builds  up  something  which  at 
least  resembles  evidence.  To  the  arrest  of  Gwynplaine,  to  the  secret 
mode  of  his  capture,  to  the  return  of  his  garments  by  the  police 
officer,  to  this  death  bell  of  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
ducted, was  now  added,  or  rather  adjusted, — portentous  drcum- 
stance — 2l  coffin  carried  to  the  gca-v^ 
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"He  is  dead  I "  cried  Ursus. 
He  sank  down  upon  a  stone. 

*•  D^d  1  They  have  killed  him  I  Gwynplaine  !  My  child  I  My 
son  !  '* 

And  he  btirst  into  passionate  sobs. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

STATE   POLICY  DEALS   RETAIL  AS   WELL  AS   WHOLESALE. 

Ursus,  alas  t  had  boasted  that  he  had  never  wept.  The  reservoir 
of  tears  was  full.  Such  plenitude  as  is  accumulated  drop  on  drop, 
sorrow  on  sorrow,  through  a  long  existence,  is  not  to  be  poured  out 
in  a  moment.     Ursus  wept  a  long  time. 

The  first  tear  is  a  letting  out  of  waters.  He  wept  for  Gwynplaine, 
for  Dea,  for  himself,  Ursus,  for  Homo.  He  wept  like  a  child.  He 
wept  like  an  old  man.  He  wept  for  all  at  which  he  had  ever  before 
laughed.  He  paid  off  arrears.  Man  is  never  nonsuited  when  he 
pleads  his  right  to  tears. 

The  corpse  they  had  just  buried  was  Hardquanonne  j  but  Ursus 
could  not  know  that. 

Many  hours  crept  on. 

Day  began  to  break.  The  pale  cloth  of  the  morning  was  spread 
out,  dimly  creased  with  shadow,  over  the  bowbng-green.  The  dawn 
lighted  up  the  front  of  the  Tadcaster  Inn.  Master  Nicless  had  not 
gone  to  bed,  because  sometimes  the  same  occurrence  produces  sleep- 
lessness in  many. 

Troubles  radiate  in  every  direction.  Throw  a  stone  in  the  water, 
and  count  the  splashes. 

Master  Nicless  felt  himself  impeached.  It  is  very  disagreeable 
that  such  things  should  happen  in  one's  house.  Master  Nicless, 
uneasy,  and  foreseeing  misfortunes,  meditated.  He  regretted  having 
received  such  people  into  his  house.  Had  he  but  known  they  would 
end  by  getting  him  into  mischief  1  But  the  question  was,  how  to  get 
rid  of  them  ?  He  had  given  Ursus  a  lease.  What  a  blessing  if  he 
could  free  himself  from  it  How  should  he  set  to  work  to  drive 
them  out? 

Suddenly  came  at  the  door  of  the  inn  one  of  those  tumultuous 
knockings  which  in  England  announces  '*  Somebody."  The  gamut 
of  knocking  corresponds  with  the  ladder  of  hierarchy. 

This  one  was  not  quite  the  knock  of  a  lord  ;  but  it  was  the  knock 
of  a  justice. 
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The  innkeeper,  trembling,  half  opened  his  window.  There  wti 
the  magistrate,  in  truth.  Master  Nicless  perceived  at  his  door  x 
body  of  police,  from  the  head  of  which  two  men  detached  thctn* 
selves,  one  of  whom  was  the  justice  of  the  quorum. 

Master  Nicless  had  seen  the  justice  of  the  quorum  tliat  morning, 
and  recognised  him* 

He  did  not  know  the  otlier. 

It  was  a  fat  gent1eman>  with  a  waxen-coloured  face,  a  fashic 
wig,  and  a  travelling  cloak.  Nicless  was  much  afraid  of  the 
of  these  persons,  the  justice  of  the  quorum.  Had  he  been  of  the 
court,  he  would  have  feared  the  second  most,  because  it  was  Bdirkil- 
phedro. 

One  of  the  subordinates  struck  the  door  a  second  time,  vio- 
lently. 

The  innkeeper,  with  great  drops  of  sweat  on  his  brow,  fron^ 
anxiety,  opened  it 

The  justice  of  the  quorum,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  has  bee 
employed  in  police   matters,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  various 
shades  of  vagrancy,  elevated  his  voice,  and  demandedt  se^'crely, — 

**  Master  Ursus  1 " 

The  host,  cap  in  hand,  replied — 

"  Your  honour  ;  he  lives  here.** 

"  I  know  it,**  said  the  justice, 

'*  No  doubt,  your  honour.*' 

'*  Tell  him  to  come  down." 

**  Your  honour,  he  is  not  here.'* 

"Where  is  he?" 

^  I  know  not.'* 

**  How  is  that?" 

**  He  has  not  come  in.** 

**  Then  he  must  have  gone  out  very  early  ?  ** 

**  No ;  but  he  went  out  very  late." 

**  What  vagabonds  I  *'  replied  the  justice. 

**  Your  honour,**  said  Master  Nicless,  softly,  "  here  he  comes," 

Ursus,  indeed,  had  just  come  in  sight,  round  a  turn  of  tbe 
wall  He  was  returning  to  the  inn.  He  had  passed  Dcarljr 
whole  night  between  the  jail,  where  at  midday  he  had  s© 
plaine,  and  the  cemetery,  where  at  midnight  he  had  heafd  the  ^fe 
filled  up.  He  was  pallid  with  two  pallors— that  of  socrovr  cod  of 
tvtilight. 

Dau-n,  the  hxv^  of  light,  leaves  even  those  forms  which  il 
in  part  shadow. 
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Ursus,  wan  and  preoccupied,  walked  slowly,  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
In  that  wild  distraction  produced  by  agony  of  mind,  he  had  left  the 
inn  with  his  head  bare.  He  had  not  even  found  out  tliat  he  had  no 
hat  on,  His  spare,  grey  locks  fluttered  in  the  wind.  His  open  eyes 
seemed  to  be  sightless.  Often  when  awake  we  are  asleep,  and  as 
often  when  asleep  we  are  au^ke. 

Ursus  looked  like  a  lunatic. 

"  Master  Ursus>'"  cried  the  innkeeper,  "  come ;  their  honours  desire 
to  speak  to  you/' 

Master  Niclcss,  occupied  solely  by  the  effort  to  soften  down  the 
occurrence,  let  slip,  although  he  would  gladly  have  omitted,  this 
plural,  their  honours  —  respectful  to  the  group,  but  mortifying, 
perhaps,  to  the  chief,  confounded  thereby,  in  some  degree,  mth  his 
subordinates. 

Ursus  started  like  one  precipitated  off  a  bed,  on  which  he  was 
soundly  sleeping. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  said  he. 

He  perceived  the  police,  and  at  the  head  of  the  pohce  the  justice. 
A  fresh  and  rough  shock. 

Just  now  the  wapentake,  now  the  justice  of  the  quorum.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  cast  from  one  to  the  other,  as  ships  were  by 
some  reefs  of  which  we  liave  read  in  old  stories. 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  made  htm  a  sign  to  enter  the  tavern. 
Ursus  obeyed. 

Goncum,  who  had  just  risen,  and  who  was  sweeping  the  room, 
stopped,  got  into  a  corner  behind  the  tables,  put  down  his  broom, 
and  held  his  breath.  He  plunged  his  fist  into  his  hair,  and  scratched 
his  head,  a  symptom  which  indicated  attention  to  events- 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  seated  himself  on  a  form, before  a  table. 
Barkilphedro  took  a  chair.  Ursus  and  Master  Nicless  remained 
standing.  The  police  officers,  left  without,  crowded  before  the  closed 
door* 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  fixed  his  eye  of  the  law  on  Ursus.  He 
said, — 

"You  have  a  wolf?" 

Ursus  answered, — 

**  Not  exactly." 

**  You  have  a  wolf?"  continued  the  justice,  emphasising  wolf  with 
a  decided  accent. 

Ursus  answered, — 

**  It  is  that " 

And  he  was  siknU 
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"  A  misdemeanor ! "  replied  the  justice 

Ursus  hazarded  this  excuse, — 

"  He  is  my  servant" 

The  justice  placed  his  hand  flat  on  the  table,  with  his  fingers  spread 
out,  which  is  a  very  fine  gesture  of  authority. 

"  Merry  Andrew  !  to-morrow,  at  this  hour,  you  and  your  wolf  must 
have  left  England.  If  not,  the  wolf  will  be  seized,  carried  to  the 
register-office,  and  killed." 

Ursus  thought,  "  more  murder ; "  but  he  breathed  not  a  syllable^ 
and  contented  himself  with  trembling  in  every  limb. 

"  You  hear?  "  said  the  justice. 

Ursus  nodded. 

The  justice  persisted, — 

"  Killed." 

There  was  silence. 

"  Strangled,  or  drowned." 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  watched  Ursus. 

"  And  yourself  in  prison." 

Ursus  murmured, — 

"  Your  worship ! " 

"  Be  off  before  to-morrow  morning;  if  not,  such  is  the  order.'' 

"  Your  worship  ! " 

"What?" 

"  Must  we  leave  England,  he  and  I  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"To-day?" 

"  To-day." 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

Master  Kicless  was  happy.  The  magistrate,  whom  he  had  feared, 
had  come  to  his  aid.  The  police  had  acted  as  auxiliary  to  him, 
Nicless.  They  delivered  him  from  "  such  people."  The  means  he 
had  sought  were  brought  to  him.  Ursus,  whom  he  wanted  to  get 
rid  of,  was  being  driven  away  by  the  police,  a  superior  authority. 
Nothing  to  object  to.    He  was  delighted.    He  interrupted,— 

"  Your  honour,  that  man " 

He  pointed  to  Ursus  with  his  finger. 

"  That  man  wants  to  know  how  he  is  to  leave  England  to-day. 
Nothing  can  be  easier.  There  are  night  and  day  at  anchor  on  the 
Thames,  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  London  Bridge^ 
vessels  that  pass  over  to  the  continent  They  go  from  England  to 
Denmark,  to  Holland,  to  Spain ;  not  to  France,  on  account  of  the 
war,  but  everywhere  else.    To-night  several  ships  will  sail,  about  one 
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o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  is  the  hour  of  high  tide,  and,  amongst 
others,  the  Vagraat^  of  Rotterdam/* 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  made  a  movement  of  his  shoulder  to- 
wards Ursus. 

**  Be  it  so.     Leave  by  the  first  ship— by  the  Vagraat'^ 

**  Your  worship,"  said  Ursus. 

"Well?" 

*' Your  worship,  if  I  had,  as  formerly,  only  my  little  box  on  wheels, 
that  niight  be  done*     A  boat  would  contain  that,  but  — 

*'  But  what  ? '» 

"  But  now  I  have  the  Green  Box,  which  is  a  great  caravan  drawn 
by  two  horses,  and  however  wide  the  ship  might  be,  we  could  not  get 
it  into  her/' 

**  What  is  that  to  me  ?"  said  the  justice.  **  The  wolf  will  be  killed/* 

Ursus  shuddered,  as  if  he  were  grasped  by  a  hand  of  ice, 

•*  Monsters  1 "  he  thought.  *'  Murdering  people  is  their  way  of 
settling  matters.'* 

The  innkeeper  smiled,  and  addressed  Ursus. 

**  Master  Ursus,  you  can  sell  the  Green  Box/* 

Ursus  looked  at  Nicless, 

"  Master  Ursus,  you  have  the  offer/' 

"  From  whom  ?  *' 

"  An  offer  for  the  caravan,  an  offer  for  the  two  horses,  an  offer  for 
UlC  two  gipsy-women,  an  offer *- 

**  From  whom  ?  "  repeated  Ursus. 

**  From  the  proprietor  of  the  neighbouring  circus," 

Ursus  remembered  it. 

"  That  is  true/' 

Master  Nicless  turned  towards  the  justice  of  the  quorum. 

**  Your  honour,  the  bargain  can  be  completed  to^ay.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  circus  close  by  wishes  to  buy  the  caravan  and  the  two 
horses." 

"  The  proprietor  of  the  circus  is  right,"  said  the  justice ;  **  because 
he  will  soon  require  them*  A  caravan  and  horses  will  be  useful  to 
him.  He  also  will  depart  to-day.  The  reverend  gentlemen  of  the 
parish  of  Southwark  have  complained  of  the  obscene  hurly-burly  of 
Tarrinzeau  Field.  The  sheriff  has  taken  his  measures.  This  evening 
there  will  not  be  a  single  juggler's  booth  in  the  place.  There  wiU  be 
an  end  of  all  these  scandals.  The  honourable  gentleman  who  has 
deigned  to  be  here  present—^-" 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  interrupted  himself  to  salute  BarkiU 
phedro,  who  returned  the  bow. 
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**  The  honourable  gentleman  who  has  deigned  to  be  present,  has 
arrived  to  night  from  Windsor.  He  brings  orders.  Her  Majesty  has 
said,  *  This  must  be  swept  away.' " 

Ursus,  during  his  long  meditation  in  the  night,  had  not  £suled  to  put 
some  questions  to  himselfl  After  all,  he  had  only  seen  a  hier.  Could 
he  be  sure  that  it  contained  Gwynplaine  ?  Other  people  mi^it  have 
died  besides  Gwynplaine.  A  coffin  in  passing  does  not  annoonoe  the 
name  of  the  corpse.  He  had  seen  a  funeral  follow  the  anest  of 
Gwynplaine.  That  proved  nothing.  /Vx/  Aoc^  mm  propter  hoc^  6^ 
Ursus  had  begun  to  doubt 

Hope  bums  and  glimmers  over  misery  like  naphtha  over  water.  Its 
hovering  flame  ever  floats  over  human  sorrow.  Ursus  had  come  to  this 
conclusion,  "  It  is  probable  that  it  was  Gwynplaine  whom  they  boned, 
but  it  is  not  certain.   Who  knows  ? — ^perhaps  Gwynplaine  still  Uves^" 

Ursus  bowed  to  the  justice. 

"  Honourable  judge,  I  will  go  away,  we  will  go  away,  all  will  go 
away,  by  the  Vagraai^  for  Rotterdam,  to-day.  I  will  sell  the  Green 
Box,  the  horses,  the  trumpets,  the  gipsies.  But  I  have  a  comiade, 
whom  I  cannot  leave  behind — Gwynplaine." 

"  Gv^plaine  is  dead,"  said  a  voice. 

Ursus  felt  the  sensation  of  cold  produced  by  a  reptile  crawling 
over  the  skin.     It  was  Barkilphedro  who  had  just  spoken. 

The  last  gleam  was  extinguished  No  more  doubt  now.  Gwyn- 
plaine was  dead.  A  person  of  authority  ought  to  know.  This  one 
looked  ill-favoured  enough  for  that, 

Ursus  bowed  to  him. 

Master  Nicless  was  a  good-hearted  man  enough,  but  a  dreadful 
coward.  Once  terrified  he  became  a  brute.  The  greatest  ferocity 
is  inspired  by  fear. 

He  growled  out,— 

<'  This  simplifies  matters." 

And  he  indulged  behind  Ursus  in  rubbing  his  hands,  a  peculiarity 
of  egoists,  signifying  ''  I  am  well  out  of  it,''  and  which  is  suggestive 
of  Pontius  Pilate  washing  his  hands  over  his  basin« 

Ursus,  overwhehned,  bent  his  head. 

The  sentence  on  Gwynplaine  had  been  executed:  Death.  His 
sentence  was  pronounced :  Exile*  Nothing  remained  but  to  obey. 
He  felt  as  in  a  dream. 

He  felt  some  one  touch  his  neck.  It  was  the  other  person^ 
who  was  with  the  justice  of  the  quorum.     Ursus  shuddered. 

The  voice  which  had  -saddj  '*  Gwynplame  is  dead,"  whispered  in 
his  ear — 
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"  Here  are  ten  pounds  sterling,  sent  yoa  by  one  who  wishes  you 
welL" 

And  Barkilphedro  placed  a  little  purse  on  a  table  before  Ursus 
You  remember  the  casiket  that  Barkilphedro  had  carried  off. 

Ten  pounds  out  of  two  thousan<!  \  This  was  all  that  Barkilphedro 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  part  with.  In  all  conscience  it  was 
enough.     If  he  had  given  more,  he  would  have  lost  at  the  game* 

He  had  taken  the  trouble  of  finding  out  a  lord  j  and  having  sunk 
the  shaft  it  was  but  fair  that  the  first  proceeds  of  the  mine  should 
belong  to  him.  Those  who  see  meanness  in  this  are  right,  but  tliey 
would  be  ^Tong  to  feel  astonish ed»  Barkilphedro  loved  money, 
especially  that  which  had  been  stolen.  An  envious  man  is  an 
a^-anclous  man,  Barkilphedro  was  not  without  his  faults.  The 
conamission  of  crimes  does  not  preclude  the  possession  of  vice. 
Tigers  have  their  lice. 

Besides,  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  Bacon. 

Barkilphedro  turned  towards  the  justice  of  the  quorum,  and  said 
to  him — 

**  Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  conclude  this.  I  am  in  haste,  A  carriage, 
and  horses  belonging  to  her  Majesty,  awaits  me.  I  must  go  full 
gallop  to  Windsor  that  I  may  be  there  within  two  hours.  I  have 
intelligence  to  give  and  orders  to  take." 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  arose. 

He  went  to  the  door,  which  was  only  latched,  opened  it,  and, 
looking  silently  towards  the  police,  beckoned  to  them  authoritatively. 
All  entered  with  that  silence  which  heralds  severity  of  action. 

Master  Nicless — satisfied  with  the  rapid  daiouemcnt  which  cut  short 
his  difficulties — charmed  to  be  out  of  the  entangled  skein,  feared^ 
when  he  saw  the  muster  of  officers,  that  they  were  going  to  apprehend 
Ursus  in  his  house.  Two  arrests — one  after  the  other^in  his  house, 
first  that  of  Gwynplaine,  then  that  of  Ursus,  might  be  injurious  to  his 
inn.     Customers  dislike  police  raids. 

Here  then  was  a  time  for  a  respectful  appeal,  suppliant  and 
generous.  Monsieur  Nicless  turned  toward  the  justice  of  the  quorum 
a  smiling  face,  in  which  confidence  was  tempered  by  respect. 

**  Your  honour,  I  venture  to  observe  to  your  honour,  that  these 
honourable  gentlemen,  the  police  officers,  are  not  indispensable  now 
that  the  wolf  is  about  to  be  carried  out  of  England  \  and  that  this 
man,  Ursus,  makes  no  resistance ;  and  since  that  your  honour  s  orders 
are  being  punctually  carried  out,  your  honour  will  consider  that  the 
respectable  business  of  the  police,  so  necessary  lo  \Vv^  %QicA  cjS.  ^J^fe. 
Vingdom^  ffocs  great  harm  to  an  estabUshment,  SkXvii  x^vaX  tc^^  Nx^>as^'£.'vH 
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innocent  The  menyandrews  of  the  Green  Box,  having  been  swept 
away,  as  her  Majesty  says,  there  is  no  longer  any  criniinal  here,  as  I 
do  not  imagine  that  the  blind  girl  and  the  two  women  are  delin- 
quents ;  therefore,  I  implore  your  honour  to  deign  to  shorten  your 
august  visit,  and  to  dismiss  these  worthy  gentlemen  who  have  just 
entered,  because  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do  in  my  house ;  and, 
if  your  honour  will  permit  me  to  prove  the  justice  of  my  speech  under 
the  form  of  a  humble  question,  I  will  prove  the  inutility  of  these 
revered  gentlemen's  presence  by  asking  your  honour,  if  the  man, 
Ursus,  obeys  orders,  and  departs,  whom  can  there  be  to  arrest  here  ?" 

"  You,"  said  the  justice. 

A  man  does  not  argue  with  a  sword  which  runs  him  through  and 
through.  Master  Nicless  subsided — he  cared  not  on  what,  on  a  table, 
on  a  form,  on  anything  that  happened  to  be  there — prostrate. 

The  justice  raised  his  voice,  so  that  if  there  were  people  outside, 
they  might  hear. 

**  Master  Nicless  Plumptree,  keeper  of  this  tavern,  this  is  the  last 
point  to  be  settled.  This  mountebank  and  the  wolf  are  vagabonds. 
They  are  driven  away.  But  the  person  most  in  fault  is  yourself.  It 
is  in  your  house  and  mth  your  consent  that  the  law  has  been 
violated ;  and  you,  a  man  licensed,  invested  with  a  public  responsi- 
bility, have  installed  this  scandal  here.  Master  Nicless,  your  license 
is  taken  away ;  you  must  pay  the  penalty,  and  go  to  prison.** 

The  policemen  surrounded  the  innkeeper. 

The  justice  continued,  pointing  out  Govicum — 

"Arrest  that  boy  as  an  accomplice."  The  hand  of  an  officer  fell 
upon  the  collar  of  Govicum,  who  looked  at  him  with  curiosity.  The 
boy  was  not  much  alarmed,  scarcely  understanding  the  occurrence ; 
having  already  observed  some  things  out  of  the  way,  he  wondered  if 
this  were  the  end  of  the  comedy. 

The  justice  of  the  quorum  forced  his  hat  down  on  his  head,  crossed 
his  two  hands  on  his  stomach,  which  is  the  height  of  majesty,  and 
added, 

"  It  is  decided,  Master  Nicless,  you  will  be  taken  to  prison,  and 
put  into  jail,  you  and  the  boy ;  and  this  house,  the  Tadcaster  Inn, 
will  remain  shut  up,  condemned  and  closed.  For  the  sake  of 
example.     Upon  which,  you  will  follow  us." 
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PART    II.— BOOK    THE   SEVENTH. 

Sufniba. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE  AWAKENING. 


Anb  Dea! 

It  seemed  to  Gft7nplaine,  as  he  watched  the  break  of  day  at 
Corleone  Lodge,  while  the  things  w^e  have  related  were  occurring  at 
Tadcaster  Inn,  that  this  cry  came  from  without — but  it  came  from 
within  him, 

Who  has  not  heard  the  deep  clamours  of  the  soul  ? 

Moreover^  the  morning  daA^iied. 

Aurora  is  a  voice. 

Of  what  use  is  the  sun  if  not  to  re-awaken  that  sombre  sleeper — 
conscience  ? 

Light  and  virtue  are  akin. 

Whether  the  god  is  called  Christ  or  Love,  there  is  at  times  an 
hour  when  he  is  forgotten,  even  by  the  best  All  of  us,  even  the 
saints,  require  a  voice  to  remind  us,  and  the  dai^Ti  speaks  to  us  as  a 
sublime  monitor.  Conscience  cries  before  duty,  as  the  cock  crows 
before  the  dawn  of  day. 

That  chaos,  the  human  heart,  hears  the  Fiat  iitx  / 

Gwyn plain e^-we  will  continue  tlius  to  call  hira — Clancharlie  is  a 
lord,  GwjTiplaine  is  a  man,  Gwynplaine  felt  as  if  resuscitated.  It 
was  time  that  the  artery  should  be  bound  up. 

For  awhile  his  virtue  had  spread  its  wings  and  Hed  from  him, 

**  And  Dea  !  "  he  said. 

Then  he  felt  through  his  veins  a  generous  transfusion.  Some 
thing  healthy  and  tumultuous  rushed  upon  him.  The  violent 
irruption  of  good  thoughts  is  like  the  return  home  of  a  man  who 
has  not  his  key,  and  who  forces  his  own  lock  honestly.  It  is  an 
escalade;  but  an  escalade  of  good.  It  is  a  breach;  but  a  breach 
in  evil. 

*'  Dea  1  Dea !  Dea  ! "  repeated  he. 

He  strove  to  assure  himself  of  his  heart's  strength.  And  he  put 
the  question  mih  a  lovid.  voice — **  VVheie  ail  iVlomI" 

He  almost  wondered  that  no  one  answeied  \iirc\. 
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Then  again,  gazing  on  the  walls  and  the  ceiling,  with  wandering 
thoughts,  through  which  reason  returned. 

"  Where  art  thou  ?    Where  am  I  ?  " 

And  in  this  chamber,  his  cage,  he  recommenced  his  walk,  like  a 
wild  beast  in  captivity. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  At  Windsor ;  and  you  ?  in  Southwark.  Ah ! 
Heavens  !  this  is  the  first  time  that  there  has  been  distance  between 
us.  Who  has  dug  this  gulf?  I  here,  thou  there.  Oh!  it  cannot  be; 
it  shall  not  be  !     What  is  this  that  they  have  done  with  me?" 

He  stopped. 

"  Who  talked  to  me  of  the  queen  ?  What  do  I  know  of  such 
things  ?  /  changed !  Why !  Because  I  am  a  lord.  Do  you  know 
what  has  happened,  Dea?  You  are  a  lady.  What  has  come  to  pass 
is  astounding.  My  business  now  is  to  get  back  into  my  right  road. 
Who  is  this  who  led  me  astray  ?  Tfiere  is  a  man  who  spoke  to  me 
in  a  mysterious  manner.  I  remember  the  words  in  which  he 
addressed  me.  '  My  lord,  when  one  door  opens  another  is  shut. 
That  which  you  have  left  behind  is  no  longer  for  you.'  In  other 
words,  you  are  a  coward;  that  man,  a  miserable  wretch.  He  said 
that  to  me  when  I  was  not  yet  awake.  He  took  advantage  of  my  first 
moment  of  astonishment  I  was  as  it  were  a  prey  to  him.  Where 
is  he,  that  I  may  insult  him  !  He  spoke  to  me  with  the  evil  smile  of 
a  demon.  But  see,  I  am  become  myself  again.  That  is  well.  They 
deceive  themselves  if  they  think  that  they  can  make  what  they  like 
of  Lord  Clancharlie,  a  Peer  of  England.  Yes,  with  a  peeress,  who  is 
Dea  1  Conditions !  Shall  I  accept  them !  The  queen.  What  is 
the  queen  to  me,  I  never  saw  her.  I  am  not  a  lord  to  be  made  a 
slave.  I  enter  my  position  unfettered.  Did  they  think  they  had 
unchained  me  for  nothing.  They  have  unmuzzled  me.  That  is  all. 
Dea  !  Ursus,  we  are  together.  That  which  you  were  I  was.  That 
which  I  am  you  are.  Come.  No.  I  will  go  to  you  directly — directly. 
I  have  already  waited  too  long.  What  can  they  think  not  seeing  me 
return !  That  money.  When  I  think  I  sent  them  that  money !  It 
was  me  whom  they  required.  I  remember  the  man  said  that  I 
could  not  leave  this  place.  We  shall  see  that  Come  !  a  carriage,  a 
carriage !  put  to  the  horses.  I  am  going  to  look  for  them.  Where 
are  the  servants  ?  There  ought  to  be  servants  here  since  I  am  a 
lord.  I  am  master  here.  This  is  my  house.  I  will  twist  off  the 
bolts,  I  will  break  the  locks,  I  will  kick  down  the  doors,  I  will  run 
my  sword  through  the  body  of  any  one  who  bars  my  passage.  I 
should  h'ke  to  see  wYio  cou\d  sXo^icie.  W^N^^^w&^^V^aUDca. 
I  have  a  father,  who  \s  \3tsvls.    ^^  Vo>afifc\%  «.^^a^ax»^».^'V^%.*^ 
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to  Ursus.  My  name  is  a  diadem,  and  I  give  it  to  Dea.  Quick, 
directly,  Dea,  I  come — ah!  I  shall  soon  stride  across  the  intervening 
space — away  I " 

And  raising  the  first  piece  of  tapestry  he  came  to,  he  rushed  from 
the  chamber  impetuously. 

He  found  himself  in  a  corridor. 

He  went  straight  forward. 

A  second  corridor  opened  out  before  him. 

All  the  doors  were  open. 

He  b^an  to  walk  at  random,  from  chamber  to  chamber,  from, 
passage  to  passage,  seeking  an  exit 

(To  be  continued,) 
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What  is  the  precious  jewel  that  the  toad  wears  in  his  head?  A  chorus 
of  voices  will  reply,  his  eye.  But  the  toad  has  two  eyes,  and  if  Shakspeare 
had  alluded  to  the  reptile's  beauteous  visuals,  would  he  not  in  his  ex* 
actness  have  spoken  of  more  than  one  jewel,  especially  as  he  puts  the  uses 
of  adversity  in  the  plural  ?  Since,  however,  the  singular  only  is  used,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  poet  meant  something  else  than  the  toad's  eye. 
May  not  the  allusion  be  to  the  toadstone— not  the  geologist's  trap-rock 
that  bears  the  name,  but  that  hard  lump  of  osseous  or  stony  matter  which 
naturalists  say  is  to  be  found  in  the  heads  of  old  toads  ?  Lately,  a  student 
of  these  burly  batracians  exhumed  a  statement  concerning  the  virtues  of 
this  pebble,  or  bone,  whichever  it  be.  It  was  to  the  effect  that,  "  There  is 
to  be  found  in  the  heads  of  old  and  great  toads  a  stone  they  call  borax  or 
stelon.  This,  worn  in  a  ring,  gives  a  forewarning  against  venom."  One 
Fenton  wrote  this  in  1569,  thirty  years  before  Shakspeare  wrote  "As  You 
Like  It,"  in  which  play  (Act  II.  Scene  i)  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity  arc 
insisted  upon.  The  stone,  you  see,  was  to  be  worn  like  a  jewel  Were 
such  rings  common  in  the  poet's  time,  and  had  he  one  in  his  mind's  eye 
when  he  penned  the  oft-quoted  passage  ? 


Upon  two  nights  during  the  past  few  weeks  the  learned  Academicians 
of  France  fell  to  discussing  the  periods  at  which  the  horse  and  the  ass 
became  domesticated  animals.  Professor  Owen,  after  a  late  study  of  the 
tablets  and  inscriptions  illustrating  Egyptian  life  and  usages  some  six 
thousand  years  ago,  had  stated  that  horses  and  asses  are  absent  from 
these  careful — ^and  no  doubt  reliable — representations  ;  and  his  inference 
had  been,  that  the  founders  of  Egyptian  civilisation  immigrated  at  an 
epoch  anterior  to  the  subjugation  and  impressment  of  these  animals.  To 
this  statement  a  later  Egyptologist,  M.  Lenormant,  demurred,  in  so  £aur  as 
the  ass  is  concerned  :  for  he  had  accumulated  a  fund  of  evidence,  from 
pictorial  records,  to  prove  that  the  meek  beast  was  a  bearer  of  men's 
burdens  as  far  back  as  the  most  antique  mural  paintings  carry  us — some 
six  thousand  years,  at  least ;  an  age  that  ought  to  make  us  revere  the 
donkey.  Not  so  the  horse  :  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  service  to  men 
before  the  days  of  the  shepherd  kings,  or  some  sixteen  centuries  before 
our  era.  This  was  M.  Lenormant's  case ;  whereupon  M.  Faye — ^whose 
reputation,  by-the-way,  \s  aslTonomlcai.,  ^lA  nor.  ^ckacolo^cal — uprose, 
"^nd  stated  that,  inasmuch  as  mules  at^  mwi\:\oii^\xwQ,^Tw^^\&^KKc<\.-»\, 
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there  must  have  been  horses  in  Canaan  long  before  M,  Lenormanl*s 
assigned  period.  This  brought  a  caution  from  M.  Milne- Ed  wards  against 
accepting  the  scriptural  translation,  inasmuch  as  the  translators  were  not 
naturalists,  and  the  mules,  by  ihcm  so  called,  were  a  distinct  species. 
The  biblical  mule  must  remain  a  doubtful  animal :  there  is  more  con- 
fusion about  its  history  than  it  would  become  us  to  plunge  into.  A 
Hebrew  scholar  who  is  also  a  naturalist  might  unravel  the  raystcr>^ ;  but 
the  combination  is  not  probable- 
Hebrew  roots    

Do  flourish  most  in  barren  ground. 
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Apparent  extremes  that  sometimes  meet,  are  the  dreams  of  the  poet 
and  the  realisations  of  the  philosopher.  The  stars,  says  the  former,  are 
diamonds  in  the  sky:  diamonds,  says  one  who  in  1870  may  claim  the 
latter  title,  are  stars  upon  the  earth.  Who  will  deny  that  they  have  too 
many  virtues  to  be  of  worldly  origin  ?  And  to  no  mundane  process  within 
our  knowledge  can  their  birth  be  assigned.  None  can  do  more  than 
speculate  upon  their  source,  and  suggest  what  it  might  have  been.  The 
theorist  who  claims  a  celestial  origin  for  them  deserves  praise  for  his 
boldness  at  all  events ;  and  his  deserts  for  the  validity  of  his  suggestion 
are  perhaps  as  great  as  those  of  the  many  who  have  sought  to  explain 
their  formation  by  suppositional  terrestrial  actions.  The  sky-birth  of  the 
diamond  is  suggested  by  a  Continental  experimentalist,  who,  upon  the 
strength  of  some  preliminary  researches^  declares  that  intense  cold 
dissociates  chemical  elements  in  combination.  The  **  pure  carbon  *'  of 
the  diamond,  he  holds  to  have  once  been  mingled  with  other  matters, 
in  masses  of  meteoric  nature  coursing  through  space  ;  and  he  argues 
that  the  intense  cold  which  reigns  in  stellar  space  (something  like  200° 
below  jtero)  has  been  the  means  of  isolating  and  cr>'stallizing  the  carbon, 
and  that  diamonds  have  fallen  from  ihc  sky,  like  the  aerolites  whose 
celestial  source  is  well  known.  Laugh  who  will;  disprove  who* cant 
We  are  but  chroniclers  and  offer  no  opinion  ;  but  we  can  tell  this 
much,  that  the  location  of  diamonds  upon  the  earth  will  agree  much 
better  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  sky-source  than  an  earth-source.  Those 
Cape  specimens  that  are  now  attracting  attention  are  found  on  the 
sorface  of  the  ground  only  :  it  is  of  no  use  to  dig  for  them ;  this  looks 
as  though  they  came  down  rather  than  up. 
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What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  popular  lecturer  !  Never  mind  what  you 
say,  the  whole  world  listens.  I  wonder  where,  upon  the  civilized  areas  of 
the  globe,  that  discourse  of  Professor  Tyndall's  upon  haze  and  dust  has 
not  been,  or  will  not  be  read.  But,  divested  of  its  show,  it  was  a  poor 
affair  j  never,  perhaps,  did  the  Professor  tell  so  httle  that  was  new  to  such 
an  audience  as  that  which  assembled  on  the  occasvow  v  ^^^  xv'^^'ix  ^\^  ^^ 
dmiy  press  so  echo  and   extol  him.     Yel  w^vetv  Bi.  Kn^^  ^TwCCtv^^S. 
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Manchester,  a  week  or  so  after,  told  a  select  gathering  in  that  atjy  of  his 
all  but  exhaustive  labours  on  the  oiganic  particles  of  the  air,  die  public 
prints,  except  the  technical  journals,  echoed  hot  a  word.  Dr.  Smith  has 
been,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  an  air  and  breath  analyser.  He  has  not 
merely  shown  in  gross  the  "  atoms  "  which  Daniel  Culverwell  says  the 
sun  "  makes  dance  naked  in  his  beams,"  but  he  has  examined  them  in 
details  studied  their  forms,  and  determined  their  characters.  He  has  told 
us  what  we  take  into  our  lungs  qualitatively  and  quantitatively :  how  the 
air  is  charged  with  tiny  scraps  of  whatever  material  is  being  knocked 
about  in  the  working  places  of  our  neighbourhood — coal  in  the  mining 
districts,  cotton  in  the  spinning  districts,  hay  and  straw  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  stone  and  horse  refuse  in  the  busy  streets,  iron  in  the  railway 
carriage.  In  these,  he  says,  "  we  breathe  rolled  plates  of  metallic  iron, 
which  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye."  And  mingled  with 
all  are  those  mysterious  dormant  germs  of  plant  and  animal  life,  whichf 
after  a  few  days'  steeping  in  water,  throw  off  their  torpor  and  appear  as 
living  plants  and  animalcules  t  Then  he  has  shown  us  what  we  cast  out 
from  our  lunges — the  sewage  of  ike  atmosphere — and  told  of  the  wonderful 
scene  of  life  which  is  developed  in  a  drop  of  condensed  breath  from 
the  wall  of  a  crowded  room.  More  than  all,  he  has  examined  the  very 
bearing-points  of  these  pervading  atoms  upon  plagues  and  pestilences. 
Twenty-five  years  of  research  like  this  ought  not  to  be  put  in  the 
background,  while  a  popular  lecturer  comes  to  the  front  and  dazzles 
his  listeners  with  the  inevitable  "  electric  lamp  **  into  the  belief  that  it  is 
casting  light  upon  things  unknown  till  it  shone. 


Mr.  Bellew  has  started  an  entertainment  which  the  critics  one  and 
all  declare  to  be  new.  But  novelty  is  the  last  feature  it  can  lay  claim  to. 
The  ex-preacher  reads  a  play,  and  upon  a  stage  behind  him  occasional 
scenes  are  set,  and  dumb  actors  twitter  their  lips,  and  move  in  illustration 
of  the  reading.  When  we  were  boys  we  read  plays,  and  upon  little  stages 
we  set  cardboard  scenes,  and  put  in  motion  paper  actors.  Where  is  the 
difference  ?  Our  principle  is  but  extended  to  magnificence  an  St.  George's 
Hall.  Our  little  pastime  was  full  of  incongruities,  which,  as  they  cannot 
be  diminished  by  increasing  the  scale  of  the  scene,  must  appear  in  the 
grander  entertainment.  For  instance,  all  our  characters  had  the  same 
voice;  the  females  had  a  man's  tongue;  the  words  evidently  did  not 
come  from  the  supposed  speakers'  mouths ;  the  attitudes  of  our  actors 
did  not  always  tally  with  the  gestures  with  which  we  spontaneously 
accompanied  the  reading,  although  the  designers  of  our  characters  gave 
them  to  us  in  several  positions.  Sometimes,  unless  we  were  vain,  we 
screened  ourselves  from  our  audience,  to  make  the  illusion  as  complete  as 
possible.  But  it  was  poor  play,  after  all,  because  it  was  dishonest— our 
actors  were  not  actors  ;  they  were  puppets,  pretending  to  b^  actors.  The 
paper  mimes  were,  theorelicaWY  coi^\dcxtid,  vdioiiivc^I  with  Mr.  Bellew'Si 
notwithstanding  that  these  mov^  and  >MtaJ^^   TV^a  ^swKns^si&«^  ^^  '^afc 
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boy's  performances  are  all  present  in  his.  Comparison  apart,  however, 
and  supposing  that  Mr  Bellew's  object  is  to  give  a  high-class  artistic 
rendering  of  Shakspeare's  works^  the  plan  adopted  is  founded  on  a  mis- 
conception. If  Shakspearc  is  unsatisfactorily  interpreted  on  the  stage,  it 
is  not  because  actors  cannot  be  found  to  speak  his  words,  but  because 
they  cannot  suit  action  to  them. 

'  Speech !  is  that  all  ?    And  shall  an  actor  found 
An  universal  fame  on  partial  ground  ? 
Parrols  themselves  speak  properly  by  rote, 
And  in  six  months  my  dog  shall  howl  by  note." 

Bellew  has  found  a  company  capable  of  actini^  Hamlet^  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  he  keeps  the  players  dumb.  If  they  can  act  the  parts, 
they  can  speak  them  ;  if  they  can't  act,  they  must  injure  rather  than 
help  his  reading.  In  its  present  form  the  pM^rformance,  being  wrong  in 
principle,  can  hardly  be  successful  ;  but  it  is  a  tentative,  and  we  may 
expect  that  an  early  modification  will  stop  the  actors'  movements,  and 
reduce  the  scenes  to  a  series  of  tableaux. 


I 
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Mi;sic  and  painting  are  sister  arts;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  their 
relation  has  ever  been  established  so  thoroughly  as  it  has  been  lately  by 
Mr.  Barrett,  of  the  London  International  College.  We  know  that  artists 
arc  often  musicians  ;  we  arc  constantly  finding  them  exchanging  termi* 
nologies  ;  their  vocabularies  contain  very  many  words  in  common*  Then 
some  people  instinctively  associate  certain  sounds  with  certain  colours, 
like  the  blind  man  who  was  reminded  of  scarlet  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 
But  Mr*  Barrett  has  shown  us  a  physical  analogy  between  tints  and 
tones*  You  know  the  seven  colours  of  the  rainbow,  or  the  solar  spectrum  ? 
These  have  often  been  compared  to  the  seven  notes  of  the  musical  scale. 
Newton  started  the  idea,  and  Mr*  Barrett  has  brought  it  home  to  us.  In 
this  way  .—Light  and  sound  arc  wave  motions.  Light-waves  are 
extremely  small ;  sound-waves  are  larger*  The  colours  of  light  depend 
upon  the  length  of  the  luminous  waves  ;  the  notes  of  music  depend  upon  , 
the  length  of  the  sonorous  vv^ves.  For  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  I 
the  wave-lengths  have  recently  been  accurately  determined  ;  similarly, 
though  not  recently,  for  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale*  In  the  latter,  the 
undulations  decrease  in  length  as  we  ascend  the  gamut  ;  and  there  is  a 
like  decrement  as  we  ascend  the  chromatic  scale,  from  red  upwards  to 
violet ;  and  beyond,  where  there  are  some  hi  vender  rays  not  ordinarily 
perceptible*  Now  the  curious  fact  is  this— that  the  rflalions  between  one 
%vave-l€ngth  and  another  for  the  seven  primary  colours  of  the  chromatic 
scale  arc  identical  with  the  n'hiiotts  between  the  wave-lengths  for  tlie 
sev^xi  notes  of  the  musical  scale.  For  instance,  if  we  represent  the  wave- 
length for  the  note  C  by  the  number  too ;  then  D  is  89  ;  E,  80  ;  F,7S  ^ 
G,  67;  A,  60  ;  B,  S3  ;  and  the  octave  C,  $0.  O^^^^'i  TVNxm\i^^, Niff^-ax  \w  1 
mind,  aj^  ratios,  not  absolute  quantities,    >Ne  do  t\ol  va^tvV  ^^  absolute 
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to  represent  the  relative.)  Turning  to  the  colour  scale  :  if  we  call  red 
100,  then  the  ratios  for  wave-lengths  of  orange  will  be  89 ;  yellow,  81 ; 
green,  75  ;  blue,  67  ;  violet,  60 ;  and  lavender,  53.  Compare  the  steps 
of  the  two  scales,  and  you  will  see  the  all  but  exact  agreement.  It  follows, 
from  the  comparison,  that  for  each  combination  of  sounds  pleasing  to  the 
ear  there  is  a  related  combination  of  colours  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  and  it 
requires  no  unreasonable  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  an  artist 
determining  the  colouring  of  his  picture  by  harmonising  his  tones  upon 
the  pianoforte. 


The  prognostications  of  the  weather  from  the  character  of  Candlemas- 
day  have  been  common  for  centuries ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  refers  to 
it  in  the  ^  Vulgar  Errors."  Against  all  predictions  of  weather  from  certain 
festivals,  Sir  Thomas  argues  on  the  ground  that  nations  differ  respecting 
the  precise  day ;  and,  doubtless,  he  is  so  far  correct  Still,  we  cannot 
say  that  such  popular  weather-wisdom  is  absolutely  without  foundation. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  sound  in  the  main,  but  not  correct  when 
fixed  to  a  particular  day.  Two  years  ago,  Mr.  R.  H.  Allnatt  wrote  in  the 
Times  that  the  prognostication  from  Candlemas-day  the  previous  year 
had  signally  failed  ;  but,  in  the  same  letter,  some  quotations  were  given 
which  seem  to  confirm  the  theory,  that  there  is  some  truth  in  predictions 
of  weather  from  a  particular  season.  For  example,  an  old  French  alma- 
nack, published  in  1794,  has  the  following : — "  The  coldest  winters  are 
those  which  begin  about  Epiphany,  the  6th  of  January."  It  is  more 
generally  admitted  that  early  winters  are  not  usually  severe,  in  spite  of 
the  Scotch  proverb, — 

**  An  ear  (early)  winter's  a  sair  winter." 

The  old  almanack  farther  says,  that  "  on  the  chair  of  great  St.  Peter 
(January  18)  the  winter  quits  us  or  grows  harder."  Forster,  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  last  century,  and  was  an  acute  observer,  quotes  a  version  of 
the  popular  belief  in  Candlemas-day  as  follows  : — 

"  If  Candlemas-day  be  (air  and  bright, 
Winter  will  have  another  flight ; 
If  Candlemas- day  bring  clouds  and  rain, 
Winter  is  gone  and  wiU  not  come  again." 

Remarking  on  those  lines,  Forster  says, "  I  have  noticed  this  to  be  a 
critical  time  of  the  year,  and  that  when  mild  and  wet  we  may  calculate 
on  no  more  frost."  The  Candlemas-day  referred  to  in  all  instances  prior 
to  the  middle  of  last  century  is,  of  course,  the  15th  of  February,  or  Can- 
dlemas-day, old  style.    The  Scotch  have  the  following  rhyme: — 

"  If  Candlemas-day  be  clear  and  fair, 

The  half  o*  winter's  to  come  and  mair  ; 
If  Candlemas-da^  V>e  d>a\\  «iXv^\o\jJi, 
The  haM  o'  Vmlw'  s  ^»&%fc^  ^v^  >aJi^'' 
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The  following  arc  still  used  in  various  parts  of  England  :  — 


\ 


'*  When  the  wind*s  in  the  east  on  Candlemas -day, 
There  it  will  stick  till  the  second  of  May.*' 

'•  When  Candlemas-day  is  fine  and  dear, 

A  shepherd  would  ralher  see  hU  wife  on  the  bier,*^ 

**  On  Candlemas- day,  if  the  thorns  hang  a  drop, 
Then  you  are  sure  of  a  good  pea-crop." 


Bin  Germany  the  same  idea  is  prevalent,  that  a  cold  and  stormy  Candlemas 
H  portends  a  good  season.  The  following  proverbial  sentences  are  extant :  — 
(1)  "  The  shepherd  \vould  rather  see  the  wolf  enter  his  stable  on  Candle- 
mas'day  than  the  sun  "  ;  and  (2)  '*  The  badger  peeps  out  of  his  hole  on 
Candlemas-day,  and  when  be  finds  snow,  walks  abroad  ;  but  if  he  sees 
the  sun  shining,  he  draws  back  into  his  hole,*^  On  all  hands  it  is  admitted 
that   the  weather  is  **  seasonable  "  when   the  short  month  maintains  its 

chamcter, 

'*  Febraary  fill  the  dyke. 
Either  with  black  or  w*liite." 

And  the  propriety  of  resignation  under  such  afflictive  phenomena  is  incul- 
cated by  the  additional  line,^ — 

"  If  it  be  white,  it's  the  better  to  like." 

Not  ihat  heavy  snow-storms  are  desirable  in  themselves ;  but  experience 
has  shown  that  a  season  of  plenty  is  more  likely  to  foUow  a  cold  and 
stormy  February,  than  an   unseasonably  mild  one.     It  is  not  present 
[  liking^  but  the  hope  of  future  good,  that  suggests  the  proverb, — 

•*  A  Welsh nrnn  would  rather  sec  his  diun  on  her  bier, 
Than  see  a  fair  Februeer.'* 

And  it  is  the  dread  of  some  evil  from  an  inversion  of  the  seasons,  which 
lias  given  rise  to  the  Scotch  proverb, — 


**  A*  the  months  o*  the  year, 
Curse  a  fair  Februeer." 


CORRESPONDENCE 
OF    SYLVANUS    URBAN. 


BEZIQUE. 

Dear  Mr.  Urban. — Will  you  allow  me  to  saw  a  few  words  on  one  or 
two  points  mentioned  by  "  Cavendish  "  in  his  article  on  B^que  in  the 
January  number  of  your  Mazagine  ?  While  this  charming  game  is  sdUin  its 
infancy,  wc  may  as  well  endeavour  to  train  it  up  in  the  best  way  it  shonkl 
go,  and  "  Cavendish,"  I  think,  will  pardon  mc  if,  with  all  due  deference  to 
so  great  an  authority,  I  state  my  reasons  for  differing  with  him.  Who 
knows,  perhaps  he  is  one  of  those  rare  beings  who  really  are  open  to  con- 
viction !  He  says,  in  a  note  to  the  "  Bdzique  score,"  "  When  spades  or 
diamonds  are  trumps,  the  B^zique  cards  are  the  queen  of  clubs  and  the 
knave  of  hearts."  But  this  rule  is  not  general,  and  1  doubt  the  expediency 
of  its  becoming  so — the  alteration  of  the  B&ique  seems  to  me  to  answer 
no  purpose  whatever,  and  confuses  the  memory — ^but  by  having  it  fixed, 
irrespective  of  trumps,  that  is  avoided,  and  also  the  monotony  of  always 
missing  the  trumps ;  to  have  the  Bezique  suits  trumps  occasionally  adds 
another  variation  to  the  game. 

Again  he  says  : — "  The  last  trick  is  the  same  as  at  bn'scan,  viz.,  the 
last  trick  before  the  stock  is  exhausted.  When  two  cards  of  the  stock 
(the  trump  and  another  card)  remain  on  the  table,  the  player  winning 
the  trick  scores  ten."  It  seems  to  me  to  be  better  to  defer  scoring  until 
the  very  last  trick,  because  there  is  inducement  enough  to  take  the  last 
"  open  *'  trick,  in  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  declaring  or  preventing  your 
opponent  doing  so,  while  there  is  really  no  inducement  to  persevere  with 
the  game  through  the  last  eight  tricks,  unless  you  have  aces  or  tens  to 
win  or  lose,  without  the  chance  of  scoring  ten  for  the  last  trick. 

But,  dear  Mr.  Urban,  can  you  or  "  Cavendish,"  or  anyone  else,  tell  me 
why  they  persist  in  calling  the  Bdzique  score  looo,  when  really  it  is  only 
ICO ;  why  count  by  tens  and  hundreds  when  units  and  tens  are  much 
simpler  and  easier  to  reckon  ?  The  absurdit}'  of  the  thing  is  felt  at  once 
when  you  are  playing  without  the  Bezique  markers.  Fortunately  for  me 
I  learnt  the  game  before  they  came  into  fashion.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
it  was  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  York  by  some  friends  who  had 
been  visiting  there,  and  1  have  generally  used  the  four  fives,  taken  out  of 
an  ordinary  pack  of  cards,  for  markers,  keeping  the  two  red  cards  fcr 
tens,  and  the  black  ones  for  units ;  and,  indeed,  1  prefer  them  to  the 
other  markers,  both  sides  can  see  both  scores  so  much  better. — I  am, 
yours  obediently, 
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THE  COMPRACHICOS. 

Mr.  Urban. — As  a  student  of  the  rise  of  freemasonry^  or  speculative 
masonr)','  in  England  about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  my  attention 
has  been  particularly  taken  up  with  the  following  remarks  by  our  talented 
brother,  Victor  Hugo,  which  have  appeared  in  your  columns  lately,  in 
"  By  Order  of  the  King,"  vi?.,— 

**  Like  the  gipsies,  they  (ihe  Comprachicos)  had  come  to  be  a  people  winding 
through  the  peoples  ;  but  their  coiiimon  tie  was  associatioti,  not  race.  The 
gipsies  were  a  tribe  ;  the  Comprachicos  a  freemasonry— a  masonry  having  not  a 
noble  aim,  but  a  hideous  handicraft  The  gipsies  were  Pan^ns,  the  Comprachicos 
Christians;  and  more,  they  were  Catholics/  &c,  **  In  Englaml,  so  long  as  the 
Stuarts  reigned,  the  confederation  of  the  Comprachicos  was  (for  motives  of 
which  we  have  already  given  you  a  glimpse)  to  a  certain  extent,  protected.  They 
excelled  in  disappearances.  Disappearances  occasionally  were  necessary  for  the 
gixxi  of  the  state.  An  inconvenient  heir,  of  tender  age^  whom  they  took  and 
handled,  lost  his  shape,"  fitc.  "The  fact  of  the  vessels  aiding  the  escape  of  a 
band  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  crew  were  accomplices.  It  was  sufficient 
that  the  captain  of  the  vessel  was  a  Vascongado,  and  that  ihe  chief  of  the  band 
■  was  another.  Among  that  race  mutual  assistance  is  a  duty  which  admits  of  no 
H  exception.  A  Basque,  as  we  have  said^  is  neither  Spani-sh  nor  French  ;  he  is  a 
Basque,  and  always  and  ever)' where  he  must  succour  a  Basque.  Such  is  I*yrenean 
fraternity." 

IT  am.  yours  respectfully, 
W.  P.  BUCHAN. 
Glasg&w^  June  7,  i869» 
FARADAY   A   BOOKBINDER  (x/V.). 
Mr.  Urban. — Any  remark  tending  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  early  life 
of  that  remarkable  genius  and  exemplary  man,  Michael  Faraday,  will, 
I  feci  sure,  be  welcome  in  The  Cenikmany  and  prove  useful  to  future 
biographers  of  our  great  philosopher. 

Dr.  Jones,  who  possesses  very  slight  bibliographic  knowledge,  calls 
Faraday,  in  his  biography  of  the  Chemist,  a  "bookbinder,"  as  did 
Faraday  himself.  Though  the  proficiency  rests  upon  slender  claims^  an 
adept  he  certainly  was  not,  or  one  that  would  have  been  hailed  by  skilled 
workmen  of  his  period.  That  he  ever  mastered  the  craft  seems  unlikely, 
the  modest  establishment  in  Blandford  Street,  Marylcbonc,  where  he 
was  apprenticed,  being  a  stationers  shop  where  they  cobbled  rather  than 
made,  tinkered  rather  than  wrought,  sold  ratlier  than  produced. 

The  biographer  says  nothing  of  ihc^^  forwarding  ^^  or  ^^Jinishing^  oi 
Faraday,  Dn  Jones  being  ignorant  of  the  malady  known  as  bibliomania, 
and  **  The  Bibligraphical  Decameron  '•  to  him  a  sealed  book.  We  can 
imagine  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dibdin,  its  author,  who  was  then  a  fashionable 
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•  There  were  free- masons  in  the  15th  centuryt  but  these  were  simply  optrativt 
masons  who  were  free  of  their  guild  j  they  biiiJl  churches,  houses,  itc*,  of  stone 
and  lime,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  degrees,  ceremonies,  and  "secrets*  of  our 
tdenUaiivt  freemasonry.  AUuslon  is  made  to  this  m  Tht  G<iUkmaii?  s  Mag^anue 
for  May  last 
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preacher  at  St.  Mary's,  Bryanstone  Square,  often  passing  along  Blandford 
Street,  but  feel  sure  the  learned  librarian  of  Althorpe  never  dreamed  of 
entrusting  even  a  small  paper  copy  of  an  insignificant  book  to  the  mercy 
of  Riebau,  an  honest  man  doubtless,  but  as  ignorant  of  Grolier,  Kal- 
thoeber,  Lewis,  and  extra-binding,  as  Dr.  Jones  is  innocent  of  Russian 
and  Morocco,  gold  or  "  blind  "  tooling. 

Faraday  was  particularly  adroit  with  paste  and  paper,  knowing  well  in 
his  experiments  how  to  handle  gold-leaf ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever 
arrived  at  the  art  of  gilding  leather  efficiently. 

Amongst  the  philosopher's  papers  at  the  Royal  Institution  are  a  few 
volumes,  said  to  have  been  bound  by  Faraday ;  they  are  very  humble 
specimens  of  bibliopegestic  art,  and  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  a 
skilled  handicraftsman.  Faraday  never  knew  what  a  well  bound  book 
meant,  in  the  sense  of  a  connoisseur  au  fait  at  all  points,  though  there 
exists  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  a  **  Manuel  de  Relieur,"  Roret,  1827, 
bearing  his  book  plate  and  signature,  M.  F.  In  early  life  Faraday  was 
apprenticed  to  a  stationer,  who  bound  books,  after  a  Dashion,  an  inferior 
workman  ;  he  afterwards  became  subsidised  by  the  Royal  Institution, 
with  what  glorious  results  the  world  knows. 

Dr.  Jones*  contribution  to  the  "  Life  of  Faraday,"  though  no  portrait 
memoir,  has  much  of  the  dry  material  hereafter,  with  caution,  to  be 
utilized. — Your  Obedient  Servant, 

BiBLIOTHECARUS. 
Feb.  I,  1870. 
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The  Christian  VAGABONa 

BY  BLANCHARD  JERROLD* 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  WALL  WHEREON  TKE  FRUIT  GREW. 
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'  I ILE  the  Christian  Vagabond  unbuckled  the  vrallet 
from  which  he  was  never  separated,  the  old  man 
bhuffled,  and  hobbled^  and  limped  to  a  circle  about 

*-i  y,-4sj^  ^  l^im  J  and  peered,  and  wondered  while  he  searched 
amidst  the  layers  of  paper  and  parchment  with  which  it  was  filled. 

He  dived  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  wallet  where  the  papers 
were  yellowest ;  and  with  a  direct  hand  that  told  the  method  that 
lay  in  the  seeming  confusion.  Pocket  editions  of  Bossuet,  St, 
Vincent  de  Paul,  Saint  Francois  de  Sales,  Bienfaiteur  des  Pau\Tes» 
niart>Tologies,  and  his  beloved  and  bethumbed  classics,  were  jealously 
folded  in  the  papers.  A  perfume  of  herbs,  gathered  in  many  fields, 
stole  from  the  treasures }  and  had  a  sweeter  savour  than  that  which 
the  trading  monks  of  Fecamp  have  distilled  for  centuries  from  the 
scented  growths  of  their  Norman  downs.  At  length  the  Vagabond 
picked  a  grey  coarse  paper  from  a  bundle ;  closed  the  wallet,  laid 
his  staff  across  his  knees,  and  said  : — 

My  brothers,  it  was  in  God's  house,  in  a  little  Flemish  town,  that 
an  old,  worn-out  unfortunate  scholar  who  had  become  an  inmate, 
gave  me  this.  It  was,  he  thought — and  I  thought  mth  him — a  bit 
of  wisdom  drifted  to  a  comer  where  he  found  it,  upon  a  peasant's 
lips.  His  varied  experience  of  men  and  iWmgs  \i3^d  \^^  V\m  \Si  SJcvt 
conclusion — which  is  here  picturesquely  pul — Tecoto;m^ti^«v%  \V  \a 

Vol,  IV.,  K,  S.  tS^o.  v  ^ 
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the  uninformed  or  half-informed  mind.  '*  The  horn-book  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  society/'  he  would  say  while  he  polished  his  spectacles,  and 
ground  bits  of  chocolate  between  his  gums— a  habit  which  he  had 
contracted  while  professor  at  a  French  provincial  lyceuoL  Turn  we, 
brothers,  to  the  paper  which  he  prized,  and  which,  I  see,  is  called, 

"The  Wall  whereon  the  Fruit  Grew." 

The  way  is  tangled  through  a  forest  The  path  is  full  of  holes. 
The  briars  trail  across,  gins  to  catch  the  feet  of  the  traveller.  The 
heavy,  moaning  trees,  upon  the  crowns  of  which  the  wind  is  playing 
far  over  head,  cast  a  dull  shadow.  The  timber,  black  and  gnailed, 
crosses,  in  the  leaden  distance,  in  harsh  lines.  If  a  bright  streak 
glitters  by  the  sandy  edges  of  the  path,  it  is  the  outline  of  an  adder. 
Slow  and  slimy  movements  of  hideous  creatures,  enliven  the  bark  of 
the  trees.  The  weeds  are  vigorous  and  rank.  The  hemlock  flourishes 
exceedingly.  The  air  is  charged  with  the  noidous  vapours  of  vegetable 
death.  The  toad  is  at  home.  It  is  here  all  venomous  things  chaige 
their  fangs  with  poison. 

As  the  centre  of  the  forest  is  neared,  the  trees  are  of  darker  hue, 
the  shadows  become  funeral  curtains,  the  steamy  underwood  is  a  net 
of  thorns ;  the  animal  life  affrights  the  most  robust  heart  An  open 
place  ends  the  bare  indication  of  a  path.  Over  its  broad  e3q)aBse — 
say  a  cannon-shot  in  length  and  breadth — riots  a  world  of  weeds  and 
vermin.  Pestilence  exudes  from  the  pores  of  reptile  and  plant  The 
jungle  is  higher  than  the  head  of  man :  highest  towards  the  line 
which  traverses  the  open  space,  parting  it  in  two  equal  divisions. 
Towards  this  line  the  rank  growths  tend,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  to 
a  stubborn,  upright  shore — resolved  to  bear  over  it  and  efface  it 
Through  the  briars,  the  dock  leaves,  and  slothful  stir  of  reptiles,  an 
umbre  wall  is  just  perceptible.  It  is  well-nigh  choked.  The  craiding 
plants  and  creatures  have  bored  it  in  every  direction.  Fungus  is 
lifting  it  from  its  base. 

A  man  of  wild  aspect  appears  upon  the  dismal  scene :  his  anns 
folded,  and  with  a  sickle  in  his  right  hand.  He  takes  his  chin 
betiiv'een  his  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  ponders  over  the  waste 
rankness,  the  wall  glistening  with  slime,  the  poisoned  air,  the  swamp 
imderfoot  In  his  bright  eye,  his  ruddy  skin,  his  broad  and  open 
chest,  and  square  hands,  health  and  strength  are  seen.  Tenderness 
and  kindness  are  in  his  smile.  He  is  a  benign  giant,  bent  on  the 
noble  use  of  his  force.    Scanning  the  breadth  of  matted  tares  and 

asses,  at  his  feet,  etnotlon  ^uts  m  th«  comers  of  his  mouth,  and  his 
d  grips  the  Mckle,    TYv^n  AwVj^  ^xv^  ^^eosw^i  \ifc  \mx»^  Vsa 
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throat,  and  chest,  and  arms  ;  plants  his  feet  firmly  in  the  earth, 
sloops,  and,  with  a  mighty  smtig,  settles  to  his  work.  The  sickle 
whistles  and  hisses  through  the  tares  and  briars  :  and  about  the 
worker's  head,  the  steam  of  the  bruised  and  bleeding  vegetation 
rises  on  the  sunlight  It  is  whispered  that  the  white  \*apours  which 
rise  about  the  plough,  and  over  the  reaper,  are  only  the  gossamer  wings 
of  millions  of  good  httle  fairies  who  are  blessing  and  encouraging  the 
labourer.  If  he  who  toils  in  the  fruity  vineyard  should  be  blessed, 
how  much  greater  should  his  reward  be,  who  dears  the  wilderness ; 
and,  where  the  hemlock  grew,  plants  the  vine  ? 

While  the  sickle  gleams  and  flashes,  the  vermin  retreat  and  scatter. 
Beads  break  upon  the  brow  of  the  lusty  reaper,  as,  pausing  to  con- 
template the  space  he  has  cleared,  he  shades  his  eyes  from  the  sun. 
The  weeds  before  him  lie  thicker  than  those  he  has  laid  low,  A 
scorpion  crosses  his  foot,  and  he  casts  it  far  behind  him  with  the 
point  of  his  hatchet  And  then  his  cautious  fingers  run  along  the 
edge  of  the  new  weapon  he  has  lifted, 

*•  This  is  work  for  the  axe,  not  for  the  sickle,"  he  says.  '*  And,  by 
the  wall,  there  will  be  matter  for  the  pick  and  the  shovel  The 
weapon  suited  to  the  work,  is  one  of  Labour's  profoundest  secrets/* 

While  the  mild  giant  stood,  taking  breath,  and  still  running  his 
fingers  along  the  ^^%t  of  his  tool,  there  stole  to  his  side  the  spare 
shadow  of  a  man, — too  light  to  make  a  foot-print  tipon  the  ground ♦ 

**  Lay  by  the  axe :  shoulder  your  weapon  and  begone,"  said  the 
lean  one. 

Quietly  the  Giant  answered,  as  though  he  had  expected  the  in- 
truder and  his  question, — 

**  The  wilderness  shall  ring  with  the  blows  of  this  steel  x   and  all 
11  be  sweet  and  fruitful  where  now  the  air  is  poisoned,  and  the  sun 
itraged  with  cormption^in  answer  to  his  warmth." 

.^^..^one,"  said  the  Shadow  of  a  Man,    **  I  am  of  the  place.    Turn 

the  rotten  earth  and  it  will  stifle  you.  The  adder  will  sting  your 
liand  :  the  damp  vapours  w4ll  rack  your  limbs  with  pain  *  the  scor- 
pion will  hide,  in  wait,  in  your  working-shoes  while  you  rest  at  the 
of  the  day.  Leave  the  waste  as  it  has  lain  from  the  immemorial 
3reak  not  the  crust  of  the  earth  which  is  the  foul  grave  of 
things  that  have  crawled  through  ages.  To  stir  it  is  death  to  you 
am}  to  me.  We  know  where  the  grape  grows ;  where  the  peach  may 
be  plucked,  soft  to  the  touch  as  a  damsel's  cheek:  where  the  com  is 
red  and  heavy.  There  are  to  be  fruitful  places,  and  there  are  to  be 
pest-holes.     Begone/* 

"Staad  back,  and  take  thy  faint  heart »  lo  VfVi?it<t  ^tJwt  >»w:^  vs. 

V  \,  'i 
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mossed,  and  flower- freaked  ready  to  thy  slumber.     Go,  plucl^wF 
fruit  that  has  ripened  to  the  music  of  thy  snoring.     Lap  the  wine  of 
which  not  a  grape  has  been  plucked  by  thy  bands.     Stand  away  \  or 
it  may  be,  my  back-stroke  will  graze  thy  shins*" 

"  I  go — for  you  are  clearing  your  own  graveyard — and  mine-" 

The  air  \ibrated  uith  the  blows  o(  the  Giant's  axe :  the  deadly 
berries  fell  tremulously  from  their  stalks,  and  tlie  petals  of  the  weedy 
plants  were  spilt  over  the  wreck  which  fell  about  the  footsteps  of  the 
woodman.  The  veins  rose  upon  his  temples  ;  tlie  blood  glowed  in 
his  hands — while  he  pushed  for^^ard — making  through  the  ever* 
thickening  tangle^  to  wall  The  sun  was  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
hills,  and  the  shadows  of  the  trees  were  fantastically  long>  when  for 
the  first  time  the  axe  smote  the  brick,  and  was  sliivered  in  the  hewer's 
hands. 

The  resounding  blow  brought  the  Shadow  of  a  Man  back,  gliding 
through  the  shady  labyrinth  of  the  trees.  He  stood  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  expanse  the  Giant  had  cleared.  This  one  turned,  with 
the  splinters  of  his  tool  in  his  hand,  and,  smiling,  waited  for  the 
timid  Shadow  to  speak. 

**  Backf  while  you  are  sound  :  back,  in  the  name  of  God  1  **  crietl 
the  Shadow. 

But  the  Giant  only  folded  his  arms,  and  stood  at  rest  Then,  after 
a  pausc^-**  It  is  in  the  cause  of  God,  wan  and  wTetched  creature  that 
thou  art,  I  have  bared  ray  arms  this  day ;  and,  it  being  His  will,  shall 
bare  them  next  sunrise*" 

•*  I  tell  you  there  is  com  more  than  we  shall  ever  bake :  grapes 
more  than  we  shall  ever  press  :  wool  more  than  we  shall  ever  qjin* 
Nature  must  have  her  way — and  Nature  meant  this  for  the  toad,  the 
adder,  the  scorpion,  the  hemlock,  the  carrion  fly,  the  fungus,  aj>d  all 
the  lowest  growths  of  the  morass.  I  say  again — come  back — 
while  you  are  whole.  A  newt  is  shifting  across  your  arm,  while  I 
speak.     Back,  man — back.'* 

The  Giant  lifted  a  pick,  and  laying  it  daintily  in  a  barrow,  threw  his 
garment  over  his  shoulders,  slowly  advanced  from  the  splintered  wall, 
to  the  Shadow  of  a  Man — speaking  as  he  came ; — 

**  It  is  a  wilderness,  and  I  shall  make  it  the  garden  of  my  Prince.* 

*  '*  DiteS'moy«  les  Janlioiers  des  grandB  PhDces  nc  sont*il$  paA  plus  cunciu  et 
dtligens  4  cultiver  ct  cnibellir  les  jardins  qulls  ont  en  charge,  que  sih  leur  Appftrte* 
noicnt  en  propriety  ?  Mais  pourquoi  cela  ?  Farce  sans  doute  qu'ils  considerent 
ces  jardins-li  comme  jardins  des  Princes  ct  des  Rois,  auxqueU  Us  desirent  de  ic 
rciidre  ogr^ables  par  ces  semce^Aa-  Ma.  Y\vCio^^^^,  \t^  igK^rsacsttfifKL  ^jie  nous ; 
ae  soot  pa«  Ii6tres,  Dlcu  nous  les  at  doTw^eia^  ^  dVCww^  tV  ^««aX  Q{afe^kcsQs.\c&  ^ 
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Hear  me,  ihou  broken  outline  of  a  man.  I  shall  lie  thisniglit  by  vay 
work — camp  upon  my  battle-field.  And  I  shall  pray  that  thou  wit 
not  disturb  me  with  thy  raoanings.  Go,  eat  thy  lazy  fill— thy 
untended  fruits :  I  have  got  my  com  to  grind,  my  slabs  to  heat  for 
my  cakes,     God  grant  thee  a  more  valiant  spirit away." 

The  vapid  creature  glided  back»  as  the  Giant  advanced — still 
muttermg  :  **  Come,  come  :  there  is  danger  in  every  foot-fall.   Come.'* 

Day  by  day  the  Giant  liTOught  along  the  wall  He  tore  the  roots 
out  of  the  foundations ;  picked  the  vermin  from  the  holes  \  mended 
the  crevices ;  rooted  out  the  fungus.  The  Shadow  of  a  Man  came 
now  and  again — more  shame  faced  and  timid  and  silent  as  the  laboyrs 
advanced.  The  wall  rose  clear  and  smooth,  and  of  even  line  against 
the  sky,  wooing  the  sun  from  the  south.  Deep  trenches  of  upturned 
earth  stretched  from  its  foundations.  The  very  rottenness  of  the 
wilderness,  became  the  foundation-glory  of  the  garden.  The  wall 
stretched  even,  in  shapely  lines,  between  orderly  rows  of  good 
growths.  Under  Spring  showers  and  kissing  winds,  and  coaxing 
baths  of  sunny  air,  the  brick  that  had  been  the  home  of  vermm,  was 
clothed  with  flowers.  The  expanse  around,  under  the  Giant's  brawny 
hands,  spread  ever.  The  Shadow  of  a  Man  disappeared,  at  length, 
covered  with  shame.  The  wall  that  had  laughed  with  flowers, 
glowed  with  fruit  As  the  years  passed,  a  kingdom  of  happy  faces 
gathered  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  wall  And  they  made  the 
Giant  their  king  ;  and  blessed  him  for  the  perpetual  lesson  wrought 
by  his  hand  upon  the  wall  that  sheltered  them  and  gave  them  food. 


I 


The  Christian  Vagabond,  folding  the  grey  paper,  and  finding  its 
place  in  his  wallet,  said — **  The  poor  Flemish  scholar  used  to  say 
that  the  blank,  poisonous  wall,  the  weeds  and  all  the  corruption, 
were  meant  to  represent  the  hundred  hideous  growths  of  Ignorance. 
The  mild  and  beaming  Giant  was  the  Schoolmaster,  For  there  is 
wisdom  of  this  complexion  stored  in  odd  places,  I  picked  up  a 
proverb  once,  among  the  Indians.  They  said,  "The  wise  man 
knows  and  inquires  :  but  the  ignorant  man  knows  not,  and  cannot 
tell  how^  to  know." 

A  bcU  of  liquid  sound  rang  in  the  corridor.  The  Vagabond  rose, 
and  saying,  **  Brothers  all,  let  us  rest  in  God  " — went  forth  to  the 
musical  summons. 

fractueuscs  et  utiles,  ct  partant  nous  luy  faisons  service  agrcablc  dVn  avoir  soin." — 
infroduitioH  h  la  lie  Dr^U  Je  Saint  Franfcis  de  Sales^  Evhiut  rt  Prince  dt  Gcnb*t^ 
j^Jif,     t668. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THE   vagabond's   STORY. 

**  My  father  smote  a  white-headed  beggar^  who  craved  help  at  his 
gate»  one  cold  moming  j  and  I  saw  the  blow«  as  I  stood  in  the 
lodge  with  the  son  of  his  gate-keeper,  lo  whose  society  1  esoiped 
whenever  the  opix»rtunity  oflfered,  or  I  could  make  one." 

Thus  the  Christian  Vagabond  began,  speaking  in  the  refectory  to 
the  Lady  of  Charity  and  the  Sisters.  He  passed  his  hands  wearily 
over  his  eyes,  and  hesitated. 

*^  It  is  so  long  ago,  my  sisters.  It  plagues  me  to  hold  a  ihreail 
which  stretches  so  far.  Yea,  but  I  remember  Felix  ;  for,  in  my  early 
wanderings  he  was  my  companion,  and  my  comforter  through  dark 
days*  On  that  moming  when  my  fiither  harmed  the  beggar,  Felix  hid 
his  face  within  his  hands,  and  crept  to  a  dark  comer  of  the  Lodg^e. 
He  had  a  heart  of  gold.  My  eyes  flashed  fire  :  my  Limbs  shook.  I 
was  but  fourteen.  I  said  to  my  father,  *  Nay,  sir,  witli  all  filial 
respect — the  man's  hair  is  white,  and  his  knees  shake  under  him. 
See,  his  staff  has  fallen  from  his  unnerved  hand.'^ — '  Peace,  boy,  and 
go  within  the  castle,'  was  my  answer,  as  tlie  author  of  my  mortal 
being  rode  forth  r  and  the  beggar  smiling  upon  me  through  his  grief, 
80  that  he  drew  a  flood  of  tears  from  my  eyes,  turned  away.  I  picked 
his  staff  from  the  earth  for  him  :  it  was  my  duty  ;  and  I  begged  hiro 
to  enter  the  Lodge*  Felix  came  forth  and  entreated  him,  but  he 
was  proud  and  held  on  away  from  us  :  and  as  he  went  up  the  road, 
Felix  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  said,  '  See,  master,  the  blood  ! ' 
A  red  stream  was  trickling  from  under  his  tattered  hat  over  the 
silver  locks. 

"  That  sight  made  me  a  wanderer." 

The  Vagabond  ceased  :  and  again  passed  his  hands  slowly  over 
his  eyes, 

'*  Not  to-day — not  to-day." 

The  Lady  of  Charity  softly  interposed,^ 

*'  Our  Brother  is  weary," 

*'  It  is  coming :  it  comes,"  the  Vagabond  replied,  his  face  brighten- 
ing with  the  beams  of  the  returning  light  in  his  brain.  **  Felix  was  a 
good,  brave  boy  :  child  of  a  pious  mother.  It  is  upon  the  mother's 
knee  the  destinies  of  empires  are  shaped.  I  shared  the  counsel 
that  was  Felix's  most  precious  portion,  learning  with  him  upon  his 
mother^s  lap.  They  were  tcv^  Ca\V\^f  ^  sfc^tv^xwl^  and  bom  to  be  mine : 
k-^nd  they  were  my  b\gVLesi  leacV^i^.    \l\!id<ii  nIysl  ^xax^  oS.  ^^ig^Vt^^, 
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at  my  father's  gates,  I  found  homely,  holy  lessons,  and  saw  all  the 
glorious  power  of  gentleness.  The  story  that  knit  my  heart  with  the 
heart  of  the  gale-keeper's  son  Felix  was  that  of  Cloiilclaj  which  we 
read  together  under  a  hedge,  while  Felix  was  playing  the  part  of 
gosherd  to  a  flock  his  father  kept.  And  is  it  not  a  sweet  story  of  the 
white  hand  subduing  the  mailed  arm?  It  sank  deep  into  us  when 
the  mother  of  Felix,  in  her  rude  peasant  speech,  applied  it  to  the 
folk  of  her  own  condition  ;  and  nded  her  rough  husband  by  it." 

**  ITie  early  vision  of  Clotilda  tliat  hlJed  every  nook  and  comer  of 
my  heart  and  mind  is  the  grandest  I  have  known.  We  lay  poring 
over  the  book — no  bigger  than  a  thumb-nail — in  which  it  w\is  folded, 
and  carried  our  eyes  along  the  lines  of  the  pages  whicli  we  had  to 
spell,  with  blades  of  grass  we  plucked  at  our  elbows*  What  a  gentle 
figure,  brave  with  the  most  heavenly  spirit  of  faith  and  endurance  ! 
The  patient  mother,  with  her  head  bowed  under  the  stroke  of  God 
over  her  dead  child,  and  not  murmuring.  Brute  force,  uncouth  men, 
pagan  ferocity,  all  around ;  a  glowering  idolater  for  lord  and  master, 
brought  to  her  under  his  long  hair,  upon  a  warrior's  shield  1  Clovis 
was  a  noble  beast  of  pagan  inslincls,  smitten  by  the  gentle  beauty 
of  Princess  Clotilda. •»  With  quickly  beating  hearts  we  followed 
Aurelianus,  the  messenger  of  Clevis  to  the  Court  of  Burgundy, 
whither  he  was  despatched,  to  seek  the  hand  of  the  princess  for  his 
rude  master.  In  the  guise  of  a  beggar,  Aurelianus  stood  in  the  porch 
of  the  church,  where  Clotilda  distributed  alras^  on  coming  away 
from  prayers.  The  man  in  rags  spake  to  her,  She  dealt  no  blow  to 
his  seeming  misery,  my  sisters  ;  but  gentle  and  quiet  at  heart,  because 
strong  in  faith,  she  passed  aside  from  the  crowd  with  her  supplicant. 
He  put  his  rags  apart^  discovered  the  ambassador,  and  discharged  the 
message  Clovis  had  given  him,^ — tendering  the  prince's  ring.  The 
gentle  Christian  girl  was  not  troubled,  nor  astonished,  the  chronicler 
related.  She  took  the  ring  of  Clovis,  and  gave  her  o\ni  in  exchange 
to  Aurelianus,  W' e  drew  pictures  of  her  departing  in  her  chariot 
drawn  by  oxen  and  laden  with  treasures,  to  the  north  of  Gaul 
Pursued,  she  left  the  slow  oxen  for  the  fleetest  horse,  and  was  at  the 
feet  of  Clovis,  even  before  his  ambassador  Aurelianus  had  returned 
— bringing  with  her  to  the  kingdom  of  the  barbaric  Franks,  the 
vivifying  faith  of  the  Christian,  and  the  irresistible  example  of  her  all 
conquering  gentleness. 

**  She  treated  the  beggar  in  the  porch  as  the  possible  angel  robed  , 
in  jjoverty.     We  praised  her  the  live-long  day :  and  the  mother  of 
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Felix  could  not  tire  of  her  name.  And  out  of  that  humbJe  home  of 
my  father's  servants,  did  I  see  him  draw  blood  through  the  white 
hairs  of  a  wanderer  who  sought  no  greater  sacrifice  than  a  crust ! 

**  I  tell  you,  sisters,  that  blow  made  a  wanderer  of  me, 

**  Tlie  life  of  Clotilda,  battling  against  the  Pagan  court,  with  her 
sweetness,  her  resignation  in  affliction,  her  patience  when  her  lusty 
husband,  smeared  with  the  strife  of  the  6eld,  scoffed  at  her  God ; 
penetrated  our  young  souls— and  often  Felix's  flock  strayed  out  of  all 
k  boimds,  while  we  pored  over  the  greasy  pages  of  the  book.  Re- 
proached with  the  deatJi  of  her  child,  in  this,  that  she  had  carried  it 
to  Christian  baptism  ;  she  bowed  her  head,  and  prayed*  And  when 
Clodomir  was  bom  to  her — amid  the  furious  pagans  who  surged 
about  her  brave  weakness,  her  invincible  timidity,  her  dominant 
mildness — she  carried  the  second  of  her  flesh  to  the  font,  and  the 
infant  was  on  the  point  of  death  ;  her  sublime  faith  bore  her  again 
through  all  the  fier)'  ^vrath  of  her  husband.  It  is  a  glorious  thought 
of  old  that  it  is  in  the  abyss  of  abysses,  the  saints  can,  with  the 
greatest  comfort,  spread  their  wings. 

[  **  Clotilda  wept  and  prayed,  and  prayed  and  wept :  and  she  was 
comforted  with  the  return  of  her  child  to  health.  Within  those 
precious  tears  was  arched  the  rainbow-promise  of  brighter  days. 
The  German  hordes  swept  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  :  fire-breathing 
Pagan  Clovis  flew  to  meet  them  and  fight  the  battle  of  Tolbiac*  The 
day  was  against  Clovis ;  his  hosts  were  bending  back  before  the 
furious  German  strength— when  the  heart  of  the  king*s  gentle  wife 
stirred  against  his  breast,  and  the  memory  of  her  iaith  broke,  as  a 
light,  upon  him. 

**  *  God  of  Clotilda !  *  he  cried,  *  Give  me  victory,  and  I  am 
thine!*" 

The  Christian  Vagabond's  voice  had  cleared  and  become  dukct, 
as  he  travelled  over  this  passage  of  his  boyhood. 

*' '  Remember  the  God  of  Clotilda,'  the  mother  of  Felix  would  say 
when  there  w-as  a  trouble  in  her  household.  The  God  of  Clotilda 
was  familiar  to  my  lips  ;  and  day  by  day  we  fought  over  again  the 
battle  of  Tolbiac  ;  talked  of  the  beggar-ambassador  of  Clovis  ;  and,  I 
hope,  were  gentle  in  our  daily  duties,  remembering  these  things, 
carried  forward  to  us  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  some  thirteen 
generations.  When  Felix  was  impatient,  or  unruly:  his  mother 
would  raise  her  finger  (her  arm,  my  sisters,  never)  and  bring  hira 
back  to  willing  duty,  with  the  simple  words,  *  Felix^  Remember  the 
God  of  Clotilda  ! ' 

**  TTie  warrior  Clovis  relumed  to  C\o^Ma,^xv^^^a^vcN3kSt\^'^wt'«iwi 
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of  the  battk'field  ;  and  henceforth— is  not  this  exquisite  ? — we  hear 
no  more  of  the  Christian  Princess,  whose  gentle  arms  were  the  cradle 
of  Christian  France.  Her  softness,  and  resiignation  under  sufiTering ;  her 
weakness  that  was  mightier  tlian  all  the  brute  force  of  Clovis  and  his 
blood-thirsty  legions — produced  in  the  hearts  of  Felix  and  myself  a 
happy  light  which  guided  us  every  day.  *  God  of  Clotilda  1 '  we 
exclaimed,  whenever  a  bit  of  temper  showed  itself  in  either  of  us. 

**  Imagine,  then,  dear  sisters,  how  woful  was  the  day  on  which  ray 
fatJier  smote  the  beggar  at  our  gates — smote  Aurelianus,  the  messenger 
of  Clovis  !  The  blow  closed  my  heart  on  my  home — for  already  my 
mother  had  been  carried  away  from  it,  and  a  lamp  burned  ever  in 
the  %411age  church  where  she  lay,  and  where  ray  steps  were  heard 
every  momtng.  I  was  heir  to  my  father's  vast  estate,  and  inheritor 
of  my  mother  s  fortune.  I  heard  that  my  coffers  were  of  prodigious 
build,  and  that  there  were  kings  not  richer  than  your  humble  servant, 
I  was  not  stirred  by  die  news,  nor  elated  by  the  homage  which 
avaricious,  expectant  men  paid  my  baby  fool-prints.  My  father 
scoffed  at  me  for  a  girl — because  my  words  were  soft,  he  said, 
and  I  had  no  taste  for  the  arts  of  war.  Yet  I  was,  in  muscle,  a 
lion.  He  told  men  that  my  strength  was  w^asted.  My  arm  was  shaped 
to  bear  the  standard  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray  j  and  I  used  it  to  lift 
and  toss  peasant  urchins  in  the  village*  He  despised  my  mildness. 
I  should  have  been  at  broad-sword  or  in  the  saddle  when  I  was  at 
the  church  by  my  mother  s  grave,  or  thumbing  the  litUe  librarj'  of 
the  gate-house. 

**  My  father  went  forth,  with  clanging  retinue,  to  a  great  war.  As 
he  passed  out  through  the  gates,  and  I  stood  bare-headed  to  take 
dutiful  leave  of  him,  he  looked  disdainfully  and  pitifully  down  upon 
me,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  my  skull  and  blessed  me  with  only 
half  his  hearL  WTien,  however,  he  reached  the  first  bend  of  the  road, 
be  turned  in  his  saddle,  and  looked  upon  me,  it  was  consolation  to 
me  afterwards  to  remember,  with  something  of  a  father's  face. 

**  Felix  and  I  were  more  than  ever  together,  when  I  was  left 
master  of  the  domain.  For  they  who  were  appointed  over  me, 
humoured  me  in  all  things,  as  the  heir-expectant  is  generally 
humoured — ^especially  when  his  father  is  gone  forth  to  war.  I 
was  melted  to  tears  \txy  often,  as  we  passed  through  the  village 
(ever)'  stone  and  mud-wall  of  which  was  to  be  mine)  and  I  looked 
upon  tlie  misery  of  the  women  and  children— and  saw  the  skeleton 
shapes  of  the  aged,  who  could  no  longer  creep  to  work  in  the  fields. 

"*  *  How  many  centuries  ago  is  it,  my  Felix?  ^  1  N^oxikkvL  ^'a.>5  \a  ^ss^ 
p&tstmt  companion^  'since  the  pagan  Clovis  N\as\>;x.^V\a^4.^x'^^^\^»&'^ 
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[Christian  land  so  ancient,  and  yei  defaced  with  ibis  wrong  put  br 
one  man  upon  a  hundred  brethren  I  The  God  of  Clotilda  b  the  Cod 
of  ihcse  folks,  of  their  rich  oppressors,  of  t^  cms  court,  whcit  s 

page's  tnnkct  is  worth  the  labour  of  a  ecu  c/ 

**  Felix  bowed  his  head,  but  would  not,  or  could  not,  answer — save 
— ^' You  see,  they  are  patient— and  patience  hi  suffering  was  the 
stoutest  chain  in  the  mail  of  the  Princess  of  Burgundy/ 

**They  bore  my  father  home  upon  a  splintered  gun  carriage,  rigid 
in  death,  and  with  a  black  stroke  across  the  brow.  It  was  a  hand- 
some, knightly  countenance ;  and  the  stem  men  who  carried  him  to 
the  stale  chamber,  whispered  that  a  hero  hiul  fallen.  After  the 
country  round  about  had  Hocked  reverently  to  ga/c  their  last  upon 
the  face  of  the  dead  lord  of  the  soil,  he  was  laid  by  the  side  of  my 
mother — and  1  came  forth  from  under  the  porch,  to  stand  alooe  in 
the  world. 

*^  *God  of  Clotilda  J  *  was  my  prayer  that  night,  w*hen  I  was  Idl 
for  the  first  time,  to  rest  in  the  great  chamber  of  the  castle,  as 
absolute  master — *  God  of  Clotilda  \  make  me,  in  truth,  a  Cbristiao. ' 
Guani  me  while  I  wander  in  search  of  that  beggar  whom  my  (ather 
smote :  and  forgive  him  that  struck  the  blow/ 

**  I  slept  the  dead  sleep  which  is  die  mercy  given  to  the  grief- 
laden.  I  had  inherited  enormous  treasures,  leagues  of  land,  whole 
villages.  In  my  unworthy  hands  was  kid  the  human  destiny  of  men, 
by  the  score.  I  bent  under  the  load  :  1  groaned  before  tlie  treasure  : 
I  spumed  the  land  with  my  heel.     I  wept  till  1  slept. 

And  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  arose  on  a  Spring  morning — to  the 
gs  of  the  birds  rejoicing  in  tlie  Southern  wind.     I  went  forth,  and 
Took  Felix  with  me  into  a  wood  behind  the  castle.     The  earth  wa 
purple  and  yellow  with  the  early  flowers  of  the  year  :  and  the  Icav^^ 
were  breaking  through  the  buds,     I   took  Uie  stoutest,  straightest 
bough  I  could  find — after  painstaking  examination  of  many  trecs.^ 
Felix  smiled  as  he  watched  me  with  my  knife, 

*•  *  You  have  lost  no  strength,  sir,*  he  said. 

***  All  I  have  I  shall  need,  my  Felix.  Let  us  rest  while  1  trim  my 
staff^for  I  have  much  to  say  to  you  this  day.'  We  sat  upon  the 
stumps  of  trees  my  woodman  had  left;  and,  while  I  worked  with  my 
knife^  I  recounted  to  Felix  the  plan  on  which  my  heart  was  set  I 
would  not  have  him  interrupt,  nor  advise  me  :  for  my  resolution  was 
shaken,  and  I  called  upon  the  God  of  Clotilda  to  give  us  both  the 
courage  neetlTul  to  our  respective  duties — gating  up  through  the 
lattice  of  the  leafless  trees,  into  the  smiling  blue,  whither  the  larks 
had  bent  their  wings  out  oC  iVe  youxv^  ccq(^%. 
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'*  You  have  sorrow  and  a  load  before  you/'  poor  Felix  said,  but 
not  by  way  of  dissuasion. 

**  *  It  is  my  hope  for  strength  :  for  calamity  fortifies  the  sinews  of 
the  soul,  as  the  snow  keeps  the  com  wann.* 

**  While  I  barked  my  staff — and  the  task  was  not  one  of  a  few 
minutes^  I  gave  my  directions  to  Felix,  to  whose  Iionour  and 
prudence  I  commended  the  keejjing  of  my  estate — young  though  he 
was,  and  loudly  though  the  greedy  underlings  and  rapacious  stewards 
of  my  father's  day  protested.  I  was  called,  without  my  hearing,  a 
froward  boy,  unfitted  to  be  the  lord  of  such  a  domain.  My  first 
bailiff  strode  past,  with  the  dogs,  while  I  was  talking  to  my  gate- 
keeper's son  ;  and  when  he  was  at  a  distance,  I  saw  him  rum,  and 
shake  his  hands  in  the  air.  That  it  had  come  to  this  [pass  !  The 
peasant  boy,  Felix ;  and  the  lord  of  the  soil  was  sitting  on  equal 
terms  with  the  groundling  ! 

**  When  the  staff  was  smoothed  and  trimmed,  and  measured  to  my 
height,  I  shook  the  hand  of  Felix,  my  good  companion,  asked  his 
gentle  mother's  blessing ;  and  as  I  passed  through  my  castle  gates,  1 
heard  the  sweet  low  voice  that  had  warmed  and  brightened  my 
childhood  say  devoutly — *-  ( lod  of  Clotilda  guard  and  bless  him  1 ' 

**  Felix  was  at  his  mother's  side  :  and  both  were  upon  their  knees. 
Some  water — good  Sisters— some  water.*' 


( Ta  hi  caniinuid. ) 


SUMMER'S  Solitary. 

ARK,  to  that  musical  hermit  there 
Singing  his  old  familiar  air ! 
Strange^  that  a  simple  and  homely  bird 
Should  put  so  much  melody  into  a  word ; 
For  the  song  that  he  sings  to  us  every  day 
Is  but  a  little  two-syllabled  lay, — 
Sung  'neath  the  brightest  of  April  skies 
First  in  the  garden  of  Paradise, 
And  then  bequeathed,  by  the  ages  old, 
From  sire  to  son,  with  the  buttercup's  gold. 

What  bliss  to  sit  in  the  Summer's  smile ! 
Dreaming  away  on  a  meadow  stile, 
Wooing  the  muse  to  his  bell-notes  sweet 
With  the  cowslips  dotting  the  grass  at  my  feet 
List !  to  the  silvery  ring  of  his  tongue, 
Sounding  so  merrily  through  the  day  long. 
Oh,  what  a  life  must  that  happy  bird's  be  ! 
All  sunshine  and  joy  in  the  crown  of  a  tree  ; 
Save  when  he  flits  making  a  song  of  his  name, 
For  ever,  and  ever,  and  ever  the  same. 

"  I've  seen  the  eye  sparkle,  and  pallid  cheek  flush, 
At  the  sight  of  a  swallow,  and  sound  of  a  thrush, 
But  the  rapture  that  kindles  the  breast  of  the  weak 
At  thy  first  salutation,  no  language  can  speak  ; 
Then  hail  to  thee,  bonny  bird,  bonny  bird  hail ! 
And  redden  with  crimson  the  cheeks  of  the  pale. 

O  bard  of  bright  April,  O  laugher  of  May, 
And  echo  of  June  on  each  sunshiny  day. 
How  my  spirit  leapt  up,  when  I  heard  thee  begin, 
As  I  lay  on  the  flowery  ledge  of  a  lyn. 
Eyeing  the  cloudlets  that  mottled  the  blue. 
Or  watching  tVve  ru\>7  ^amt  ovXm  ^^  ^^-^  \ 
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Whilst  hearing  thee  singing,  I  think  of  the  past, 

When  1  ran  as  a  stag  to  some  boy-hunter's  blast, 

Of  the  hedges  I  clomb,  and  the  leaps  that  I  took. 

O'er  the  deep  sunken  dyke,  and  the  clear  running  brook; 

And  the  old  hollow  tree,  in  the  heart  of  the  wood, 

^Vhe^e  I  hid  from  the  huntsmen  to  cool  my  hot  blood ; 

Till  hearing  at  last  the  loud  halloo  hard  by, 

I  sped  like  a  dart  to  the  old  cuckoo-cry : 

So  joy  to  thee,  minstrel,  for  when  thou  art  near 

The  present  is  blest,  and  the  bygone  is  dear." 

Edward  Capern. 


A  Wonderful  Building. 

^^yTOT  long  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  the  modem 
"  wonder  of  the  world." 
No  one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  felt  gready 
riy    excited  by  the  spectacle  ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
am  now  doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  assuming  that  none  of  my  readers,  how- 
ever conversant  with  facts  in  general,  will  be  able  to  state  off-hand 
what  is  the  modem  wonder  of  the  world  ?  I  will  take  that  liberty.  In 
so  doing  it  is  not  my  wish  to  impugn  the  acquirements  of  the  public ; 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  if  I  gave  the  kingdom  a  hundred  guesses  I 
should  have  a  hundred  different  answers,  and  all  of  them  would  be 
decidedly  wrong.  I  hasten  to  allay  the  curiosity  which  this  mystical 
statement  will  doubdess  have  awakened. 

Not  until  a  few  weeks  ago  did  I  learn  that  the  great  marvel  of 
the  age  (as  per  advertisement)  was  in  England,  was  in  the  good  old 

city  of  D ;  was  in  a  structure  temporarily  erected  in  the  Market 

Place  for  its  reception  ;  and  that  it  was  open  to  all  visitors  who  could 
command  copper  coinage  to  the  extent  of  threepence  sterling.  Being 
possessed  of  funds  to  the  requisite  amount,  and  being  too  honourable 
to  indulge  in  an  unpaid  peep  through  certain  fissures,  as,  I  regret  to 
say,  was  the  case  with  some  unprincipled  individuals,  I  lost  no  time 
in  solving  the  mystery,  and  ascertained  that  it  consisted  of  a  cathedral 
constructed  entirely  of  bottle-corks  !  Of  temples  built  of  marble, 
built  of  clay,  built  of  wood,  I  had  frequendy  heard  ;  but  never  of  one 
composed  of  cork.  I  had  read  of  edifices  upon  which  whole  armies 
of  labourers  had  been  employed,  and  of  others,  like  the  minster  at 
Cologne,  which  generation  after  generation  had  failed  to  finish,  but 
never  of  a  huge  structure  in  which  the  entu-e  work  had  been  executed 
by  a  single  pair  of  hands,  unless  they  belonged  to  some  giant  of 
romance,  or  to  the  devil  of  tradition. 

Presenting  myself,  however,  at  the  door,  I  inquired  of  a  female, 
whom  I  took  to  be  a  priestess  or  some  other  official  belonging  to  the 
establishment,  when  the  performance  would  commence  ?  I  cannot 
tell  what  prompted  me  to  put  such  a  question,  but  the  quick  tone  in 
which  the  lady  replied,  aivd  \h^  le^ioVvcv^^  ^g^axiCR.  o^lV^x  ^^^^\yr 
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\^nced  me  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  a  grievous  indiscretion.  **  Sir/* 
said  she,  **  you  will  want  time  to  examine  it  first.  I  assure  you  it 
will  bear  inspection !  *'  I  perceived  that  I  had  insulted  the  cork 
cathedral.  I  had  insulted  the  female  Presence.  I  had  insulted  all 
who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  modem  wonder  of  the 
world  I  ought  to  have  appeared  as  if  a  month  might  be  profitably 
employed  in  studying  it,  and  in  preparing  myself,  by  an  apprentice- 
ship of  that  length,  to  receive  the  builder's  explanations  in  an  appre- 
ciative  frame  of  mind,     Abashed  I  entered. 

Before  me  rose  up  like  af:iiry  fabric — say,  rather,  like  a  dream  in 
Cork — a  copy  of  the  beautiful  fane  for  which  Lincoln  is  renowned.  It 
stood  upon  an  elevated  plateau,  and  consequently  the  eye  ranged  over  its 
magnificent  proportions  without  obstruction,  for  by  some  extraordinary 
perversencss  of  human  nature,  we  seem  to  make  it  a  point  to  smother 
our  finest  edifices  by  suiTOunding  them  with  commonplace  buildings, 
or  by  attaching  to  them  some  architectural  excj-escences.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  mortal  eye  has  yet  seen  St.  Paul's  in  its  glory  : 
for  alt  we  know  of  it  is  derived  from  an  almost  perpendicular  glance, 
obtained  as  fi^om  the  bottom  of  a  well,  with  the  head  thrown  back  at 
a  right  angle ;  and  who  will  assert  that  such  a  posture  is  favourable  to 
the  study  of  the  picturesque  ?  But  here  you  could  rake  the  minster 
from  end  to  aid,  and  from  the  basement  to  the  summit,  widiout  the 
slightest  danger  to  3-our  vertebrae,  the  view  most  warmly  recom- 
mended being  from  the  north-eastern  comer,  where  visitors  were  ad- 
vised to  take  their  stand  and  make  a  photograph  of  the  building  in 
their  raemory. 

AVisely,  also,  the  edifice  was  so  planted  that  the  eye  first  caught 
sight  of  the  wonderful  west  front,  with  its  rich  forest  of  pilbrs,  and  its 
recessed  windows  and  porches,  and  its  ornamented  gable,  and  the  two 
graceful  towers  by  which  the  fagade  is  so  worthily  crowned.  Over 
the  coitral  dooiway  were  niches  containing  the  eleven  figures  which 
are  supposed  by  the  leamed  to  represent  the  kings  of  England  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  but  which  the  less  erudite 
regard  as  the  statues  of  the  apostles,  Judas  being  omitted.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  either  a  saint  or  a  sovereign  in  cork,  and  I 
valued  the  vision  accordingly,  particularly  as  the  artist  had  left  it 
open  to  me  to  adopt  either  theory,  upon  the  principle  of  the  accom- 
modating showman  who,  when  asked  which  of  his  figures  was  Welling- 
ton  and  which  Napoleon,  replied,  **  As  you  please ;  you  pays  your 
money  and  takes  your  choice  !  '* 

Whilst  studying  that  marvellous  fagade  my  attention  was  attt^uCt^d 
hy  B.  small  mctalUc  plate  over  one  of  the  doots,  cOTNXi\tv\Tv^^x<^'c: 
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slit  which  bore  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  the  aperture  of  a  mis- 
sionary box.  Above  this  I  discovered  the  following  legend  in  plain 
and  homely — particularly  plain  and  homely — English : — 

'*  At  the  International  Exhibition,  1862, 
Thousands  came  there  this  model  for  to  view ; 
And  thousands  yet  do  come  to  hear 
This  peal  of  bells  above  you  there. 
The  peal  of  bells,  you  all  must  know  ; 
Put  a  penny  in,  and  off  they  go  ! " 

It  was  e>ident  from  the  polish  on  the  plate  that  this  was  a  very 
popular  aperture,  and  though  an  injunction  not  to  touch  the  cathedral 
was  posted  at  various  quarters,  it  was  clear  the  interdict  did  not 
extend  to  one  particular  portion  of  the  fabric  Complying  with  the 
suggestion  so  artlessly  conveyed,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ordering  a 
peal  of  triple  bobmajors,  or  some  other  mystery  in  bell-ringing,  my- 
self. I  don't  know  precisely  what  triple  bobs  are,  my  education  in 
campanology  having  been  much  neglected ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  had  • 
no  sooner  dropped  my  penny  into  the  fissure  than  the  genii  of  St 
Hughes*  tower  struck  up  a  jocund  peal,  as  if  I  had  just  been  married, 
and  was  enjoying  my  position  amazingly.  I  could  hear  my  coin 
rattling  down  a  pipe  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  from  the 
plunge  it  made  at  last,  and  the  grateful  chink  it  emitted,  I  should 
judge  that  it  fell  into  a  richly-stocked  receptacle,  sacred  to  the 
unseen  bell-ringers  aloft.  And  here  I  regret  to  record  that  a  nefarious 

attempt  w^as  made  by  a  king's  scholar,  of  the  name  of  G ,  to 

cheat  the  poor  souls  of  their  dues !  This  miscreant  resolved  to 
"  diddle  "  them,  if  possible,  by  putting  in  only  one  half  of  the  esta- 
blished fee.  Off  went  the  bells,  to  his  gr^t  delight,  he  chuckling  at 
the  idea  of  compelling  them  to  work  at  half  price.  There  are  always 
people  in  the  world  who,  if  you  offered  them  a  pound's  worth  of 
goods  for  a  shilling  would  bid  you  sixpence,  and  then  ask  for  dis- 
count on  the  transaction.  I  considered  it  my  duty,  before  leaving,  to 
apprise  the  authorities  of  this  proceeding,  concealing  the  name  of  the 
delinquent,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  be  the  instrument  of  bringing  him  to 
justice,  upon  which  I  was  informed  that  the  machinery  was  somewhat 
out  of  order,  otherwise  the  bells  would  peremptorily  refuse  to  ring  for 
less  than  a  penny.  "  There's  many  a  one  tries  that  dodge,  sir,"  inti- 
mated my  informant,  with  a  rich  twinkle  in  his  eye ;  "  they  puts  in  a 
halfpenny,  thinking  to  get  it  done  cheap ;  but  when  they  finds  no- 
thing comes  of  it,  if  the  springs  is  all  right,  they  pops  in  their  penny, 
and  %o  we  gets  both  \" 
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Scarcely  had  my  indignation  subsided  when  I  heard  a  voice  at  the 
door  announce  that  the  "  Ingenious  Man  "  would  shortly  go  round  to 
deliver  his  explanations*  I  find  it  is  by  this  title  that  the  builder  of 
the  cathedral  in  cork  prefers  to  be  designated,  I  learn  from  his 
circular  that  he  is  sometimes  styled  the  **  Patient  Man,"  and  some* 
times  the  "  Patient  Son  of  Genius ;  "  but  his  assistant,  the  owner  of 
the  voice  aforesaid,  when  acting  as  deputy-cicerone,  alludes  to  him 
generally  as  the  Ingenious  Man,  and  this  in  tones  so  touching  and 
afiectionate  that  it  is  clear  to  see  he  is  powerfully  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  wonderful  merits  of  his  chief  In  a  few  moments  an 
individual,  small  in  stature,  plain  in  aspect,  provincial  in  his  dialect, 
deficient  in  his  'aitches,  and  dressed  in  a  white  jacket  or  smock  (of 
which  raore  anon),  made  his  appearance  \  and  I  soon  discovered  that 
I  wus  in  the  presence  of  the  inventor,  designer,  architect,  builder, 
joiner,  glazier,  plumber,  painter,  carver,  moulder,  and  proprietor  in 
fee  simple  of  the  majestic  pile  before  me.  Under  his  auspices  we 
began  our  journey  round  the  minster ;  or,  to  quote  the  words  of  an 
abandoned  wretch,  whom  I  threatened  with  summary  proceedings  in 
ejectment  if  he  indulged  in  any  more  of  his  villainous  puns,  we  com- 
menced our  grand  tour  (pronounced  in  plain  English)  of  the  little 
towers,  after  having  carefully  inspected  the  Cove  of  Cork.  I  blush  to 
repeat  such  brutalities. 

Tapping  a  particular  spot  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
cathedral,  the  Ingenious  Man  apprised  us  that  it  was  the  cornerstone 
of  the  whole  building.  I  looked  with  reverence  upon  that  founda- 
tion-cork. It  had  been  laid  in  silence  and  solitude,  No  pomp  or 
ceremony  marked  the  event.  There  were  no  monks  and  mitred 
forms,  as  in  olden  times ;  no  silver  trowels,  no  coin  or  cannon,  no 
banquets  with  speeches  slightly  disguised  in  liquor,  as  in  modem 
days.  Verily,  thought  I,  it  required  a  hero  or  an  ass  to  dream  of 
constructing  such  an  edifice  with  such  a  miserable  material.  To  lay 
one  cork,  or  half-a-dozen  corks,  might  be  easy  {I  beUeve  I  could  do 
as  much  myself)  j  but  to  shape  and  fix,  and  carve  and  mould  more 
than  a  million  demanded  stupendous — otight  I  not  to  say  super- 
human ? — resolution.  But  is  it  not  the  same  with  most  foundation- 
corks — all,  I  mean,  that  are  sound,  and  genuine,  and  intended  to 
last  ?  Whether  they  constitute  the  basis  of  a  system,  a  science,  a 
faith,  a  policy,  or  an  empire,  are  they  not  generally  deposited  silently, 
secretly,  unostentatiously  ?  From  that  comer  stone,  in  short,  I  learnt 
a  great  moral  lesson,  which  I  now  teach  in  tum  to  my  friends,  the 
public,  and  hope  they  will  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  tli^\i  ^%Vwx^.» 
in  order  that  h  mRy  reach  the  latest  heirs  oC  liimt. 

rat,  TV.,  JV.  &  iSra  ^  ^ 
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9r  otbcrioazed  above  the  plo^  mad  the  spade,  vhUst  his 
<^*«>™h^t  imch  higher  aiinciit  than  beans  aad  haon, 
H€^  he  ooK  to  cQQocnc  the  idcsA  of  oajsuuuiog  a  minsteT  in  cotk 
I  ooahl  not  kuiL     Be  hoBsdf  coiihl  ttot  OfibiiL     In  &ct,  be  said  tt 
ms  a  iiofeci  SQnMry— so  a«Kh  so  dial  when  m  lad^  oocc  ofiered 
him  tKstf  pomids  to  iobe  the  dificsl^,  he  idt  himself  compdkd 
to  d^chne.    ladeedi  he  ipoke  qaile  mSaemBtStf  on  the  potot,  asid  I 
coiidndcd  fron  his  ■HMrr  thai  he  regarded  the  conception  ast 
kind  of  irisitaiiQO  fnm  msmt  «ipemtwil  sovnoe^  and  hx>ked  upcm 
hini8df«a&iiiinwiAamaaQB,CDiDpelled  to  eaccotte  some  siwxa^ 
table  dociee  of  frtc^    A  wilder  iifoject  ia  tnuh  coold  scaicdyhsie 
heen  btottched.    The  cooditMms  nder  which  he  proposed  to  coitt* 
BKBoe  opcialioitt  woe  soch  as  OMigbi  have  dumrted  the  fanwcat 
Fint,  the  Older  ioned  hf  desdnf  was  that  he  should   buiki  lu$ 
cathe&al  of  sepsntte  cctfcsL     Had  he  been  at  hbeit  j  to  ose  ginby  of 
the  niatenal,  and  to  tack  together  hkxks  of  consideimy  e  mitgi^ym^u 
die  imdeitakiiig  woold  have  been  oofOpaoliTdf  Mght.     Biit  his  in- 
;  weie  to  enplof  oodn^g  bot  old  oorfcs  60m  old  bottles^  and 
of  diese  most  be  cut  ai»d  filed^  eaclemaif  at  least,  into  the 
rofhewastooe    Imigme  the  lod  which  this  would  mrohTv 
aad  the  piodi^Oiis  paiieDce  it  woold  demand!    The  mere  meotioa 
of  soch  a  task  makes  ooe's  hair  led  imeaqr  00  ooe^s  scalp. 

Secondly,  it  was  Dccessary  for  the  Ingoiioiis  Han  to  bmld  hb 
caihedfil  siqgle-haxxied*  Fate  sieniljr  insisted  that  he  dMMdd  ooe 
have  a  sditaiy  jooroeyman  to  smooth  his  corks,  or  hodnttm  lo  make 
or  cany  his  £Jue.  He  alone  was  to  shape  all  the  pjllars,  canre  ail 
the  figores^  Caishioo  all  the  pimacle%  and  hotsl  tip  toto  the  atmo- 
sphere every  ounce  of  matter  in  the  pile.  The  bgtfe  thought  of  soch 
a  feat  is  enough  to  throw  ooe  into  a  state  of  profoond  mental  pio- 
''stration*  Cheops  might  as  well  have  coomianded  me,  had  I  been 
mifortmii(le  enough  to  live  in  his  age,  to  erect  the  Great  P>Tainid 
mysel(  with  the  threat  of  a  thrashing  ctery  day  until  it  was  toisbed  ! 

llufti]y»  this  stupendous  undertaking  must  be  accomplished  during 
his  hours  of  leisure  alone  !  All  day  long  he  must  tod  at  his  ofdinaiy 
tad^s,  and  then  when  eventi^  came,  must  sbve  at  his  cathotbml, 
instead  of  dpzbg  at  his  own  ^eside»  or  lounging  at  the  akfaooae 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  Vvi  vax^tax^  ^x  V\5.  t32attw,    ¥or 
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own  part,  I  can  form  no  adequate  conception  of  such  heroism.  I 
am  utterly  astounded  when  I  think  of  a  farm  labourer  disdiarging  all 
his  agricultural  duties  by  day,  and  then  voluntarily  building  a  whole 
abbey  by  night  I  almost  faint  whilst  I  record  the  fact  There  has 
never  been  anything  like  it  in  history  before. 

Next,  to  add  to  the  apparent  impossibihties  of  the  achievement,  it 
should  be  remarked  that  the  son  of  genius  hved  more  than  three 
miles  from  Lincoln.  He  could  see  the  minster,  it  is  true,  but  could 
no  more  copy  its  details  at  that  distance  tlian  a  painter  could  lake 
a  correct  likeness  of  the  man  in  the  moon,  with  all  the  freckles  and 
pimples,  of  which  he  has  doubtless  plenty,  on  his  face.  It  was  re- 
quisite therefore  that  he  should  make  hundreds  of  journeys  to  the 
spot  to  study  the  various  parts  of  the  fabric  in  succession ;  one  par- 
ticular bit — a  mere  atom  in  t!ie  huge  mass — having  cost  him  no  less 
than  eighteen  miles'  travel*  Here  I  feel  compelled  to  swoon ;  my 
poor  feeble  nerves  cannot  bear  up  under  the  weight  of  such  an  over- 
whelming fact. 

Fifthly,  on  recovering  my  faculties  I  hasten  to  intimate  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise  were  immeasurably  increased  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  Ingenious  Man  was  "  no  scolard."  When 
asked  if  he  had  no  books,  prints,  or  pictures,  from  which  to  work,  he 
replied  with  sublime  simplicity  that  he  was  "no  scolard!"  But 
surely  he  must  have  made  some  plan  or  drawing  for  himself,  how- 
cv^  rough  and  uncouth  ?  No,  he  was  'Mio  scolard/-  and  had  never 
leamt  to  sketch  a  milestone,  much  less  a  minsten  Then  how  did 
he  contrive  to  copy  all  the  minute  ornamentation  about  the  cathe- 
dral ?  Why  he  had  to  carry  it  all  away  in  his  head  ;  for  being  **  no 
scolard^'*  he  could  never  acquire  anything  by  m!e»  and  if  sent  to 
school  would  run  in  any  other  direction  rather  than  walk  in  the  way 
he  should  go.  And  so,  in  order  to  execute  the  task  which  Destiny 
had  prescribed^  this  child  of  hers  had  to  ply  between  Lincoln  and  his 
own  home,  bringing  back  on  each  occasion  a  cargo  of  small  details 
which  were  promptly  embodied  in  cork. 

Spite  of  all  these  herculean  obstacles,  however,  tlie  Ingenious 
Man  ventured  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  his  cathedral.  The  first 
process  was  of  course  to  collect  corks*  Upwards  of  one  million  were 
required  for  the  edifice.  To  have  given  an  order  for  this  number, 
and  had  them  delivered  at  his  door,  would  have  been  comparatively 
casy»  had  he  been  in  a  position  to  pay  for  them.  But  to  obtain 
them  without  expending  a  single  penny  was  another  of  those  stu- 
pendous  problems  which  fate  required  the  soa  of  ^etvvws  \a  ^^Vh^. 
\i  a  subsequent  period f  a  professional  coik-calUt  \tvlQTin\^^\vv«\>5Kax 
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he  {professional  cork-cutter)  could  not  have  fabricated  that  quantity 
for  less  than  62/.  sterling  \  Marvellous  to  say,  the  Ingenious  Man 
achieved  the  perplexing  task  of  procuring  something  at  the  low 
charge  of  nothing.  He  picked  up  all  the  corks  he  could  find  in  the 
rects  of  Lincoln,  or  glean  from  the  river  Witham  ;  the  older  they 
^werc  the  better  for  his  purpose,  as  they  would  impart  a  mellowed  air 
of  antiquity  to  his  cathedral ;  other  people,  as  he  humorously  ol>- 
erved^  might  have  the  liquor  if  they  liked,  but  give  him  the  corks, 
'and  thus  he  should  have  the  best  of  the  bargain — a  sentiment  whicli 
I  fancied  was  but  faintly  endorsed  by  the  audience,  if  indeed  it  was 
not  received  with  a  sceptical  laugh. 

At  6rst  he  kept  his  undertaking  a  profound  secret,  for  when  the 
project  was  hinted  to  an  acquaintance,  the  latter  strongly  adtnsed 
him  to  apply  for  a  berth  at  a  neighbouring  asylum.    Nor  do  I  wonder 
at  this  counsel,  for  in  this  world  we  pay  the  children  of  genius  the 
compliment  of  considering  them  mad  until  success  has  been  achieved, 
and  then  we  tell  them  they  are  extremely  fine  fellows,  and  that  they 
shall  have  a  statue  or  a  tomb  of  honour  when  dead,  besides  ha\ing 
their  memories  serv^ed  up  in  moral  treatises  and  biographical  dic- 
.  tionaries,  as  the  ornaments  of  the  human  race*     When,  however,  he 
ad  completed  the  west  front  of  the  minster,  and  the  fame  thereof 
ept  abroad,  corks  began  to  flow  in  upon  him  so  profusely  that  he 
bad  no  further  occasion  either  to  scour  the  streets  or  drag  the  river 
in  search  of  building  materials.     I  should  consider  this  circumstance 
tiighly  creditable  to  our  species  if  I  could  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fiict 
rthat  old  corks  are  by  no  means  an  uncommon  commodity,  for  man- 
kind drinks  so  largely  that  if  all  were  preser\*ed  there  would  be 
^enough  to  build  the  whole  of  the  cathedrals  in  Europe,  in  the  same 
rfashion  and  upon  a  still  larger  scale. 

Month  after  month  the  Ingenious  Man  continued  his  toils,  and 
I  day  after  day  the  fabric  continued  to  rise*  Troy  took  ten  years  to 
^capture,  and  Lincoln  minster  (in  cork)  ten  years  and  a  half  to  erect 
don't  see  much  connection  between  the  two  events,  but  an  his- 
torical illustration  always  looks  imposing,  and  is  certain  to  please  an 
intelligent  reader,  to  which  class  by  courtesy  every  one  is  supposed 
to  belong.  Well  might  the  architect  describe  himself,  in  his  circulars 
— perhaps  it  might  be  the  secretary^  to  the  edifice — as  the  **  Patient 
Man/' 

**  Why,  sir,**  said  an  admiring  bumpkin  in  the  company — not  my- 
self I  beg  to  observe — **  you  takes  the  shine  out  of  Job  I " 

"Job,  indeed!*'  replied  the  P.  M.,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to 
intimate  that  the  patriatcVv  ^«ks  at  m^te  tkO^^sw^  Hzbl  ^Cwt  ^wxwAKt  of 
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endurance*  "Job  never  made  a  cathedral  in  cork,  I  suspect  !"  In 
fact  he  alluded  to  the  man  of  Uz  in  terms  so  slighting  that  my 
biblical  feelings  were  somewhat  shocked.  He  seemed  to  consider 
that  the  **  old  gent "  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  champion  of 
patience,  but  ought  to  resign  the  belt  to  the  builder  of  Lincoln 
Minster.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  bumpkin  aforesaid  quite  concurred 
in  the  sentiment,  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  little  lout  he  held 
by  the  hand,  when  he  takes  part  in  the  next  Sunday-school  examina- 
tion, and  the  question  is  put,  "  Who  was  the  most  patient  man  ? " 
will  respond,  with  a  shout,  "  Why,  sir,  it  was  the  man  as  made  the 
big  church  in  cork/* 

I  regret  to  state  that  the  patient  architect  was  not  blessed  with 
an  equally  patient  w*lfe.     The  good  lady,  finding  corks  on  the  table, 
corks  on  the  floor,  corks  in  the  kitchen,  corks  tn  the  chamber,  corks 
in  every  quarter,  frequently  lost  her  temper,  and  "  banged  "  them  at 
the  head  of  her  husband      "  Had  they  been  lead,"  observed  he, 
probably  with  the  pleasing  horror  a  soldier  feels  when  he  lells  you 
how  he  escaped  from  a  shower  of  bullets,  "  I  should   have   been 
dead  a  hundred  times  over/'     This  piece  of  private  intelligence  was 
v^ery  much  relished  by  the  audience,  myself  included,  as  I  always 
Jove  to  hear  how  married  folks  treat  each  other,  and  by  what  arts 
Biey  make  wedlock  endurable  or  intolerable.     I  suspect  some  of  the 
company  laughed  out  of  the  abundance    of  their  experience,  and 
thought  how  much  lighter  a  blow^  an  old  cork  would  give  than  the 
■itssiles  to  which  they  had  been,  and  still  might  be,  commonly  ex- 
posed.    It  was  the  general  impression,  however,  that  the  lady  had 
shown  more  of  the  Tartar  than  w^as  becoming  in  the  wife  of  such 
■  hero ;  but  as  she  herself  was  within  earshot,  and  it  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable to  me  how  any  man  could  expect  to  indulge  in  such 
reflections  upon  a  wife  w^ith  impunity,   I   came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  pre-arranged  bit  of  humour,  or  that  he  had  uken  out 
a  licence  from  her  to  raise  a  laugh  at  her  expense,  punishable  if 
unduly  exercised  by  a  severe  curtain  lecture. 

L    It  ivould  appear  also  that  the  Ingenious  Man  had  other  domestic 
Miflficulties  to  encounter  during  the  erection  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
Bs  a  matter  of  household  economy  his  wife  objected  to  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  and  candles  occasioned  by  his  late  hours  of  labour, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  conjugal  tenderness,  she  demurred  to  the  injury 
■le  was  doing  to  his  health.      To  overcome  these   scruples,    our 
modem  Job  announced  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  tell   her 
thousands  of  lies  \     Upon  hearing  this  dediwo^uow  <sjtt^  \asst3X  -^(xsv- 
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considered  whether  it  was  noi  my  nutv  either 
dudgeon,  or  to  administer  a  severe  rcl  ukc  !o 
like  most  outraged  monilists»  I  took  neither  cottnet  for  he  |iro> 
cecded  to  explain  that  when  the  partner  of  his  bosom  diopfied  asleep 
in  her  chair,  he  stealthily  flopped  the  clock,  axid  went  on  with  his 
work  until  she  awoke ;  when,  staning  up,  and  looking  at  ilie  tsme- 
piece,  i»)ie  innocently  exclaiined  that  it  was  midnight^  to  which  he  is 
imiooently  assented,  whereas  it  might  |K3issab1r  be  two  or  thwe,  or 
any  amount  of  clock  in  the  morning.     "Gentlcn*  i  the  V^ 

genious  Man,  apparently  addressing  myself  in   p.:. .,  as  if  ! 

thought  I  needed  a  lesson  in  this  line  of  art,  **  if  you  want  to  ikccif 

a  woman,  do  it  when  slie  is  asleep ;  it  is  of  very  HttJe  use 

when  she  is  wide  awake."     In  consideration  of  this  gallant 

— as  chivalrous  as  ever  came  from  the  lips  cither  of  cav;Uter  or  i 

cutter — I  granted  him  instant  absolution  for  his  thou- 

It  gives  me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  add,  upon  his  own  li 

that  the  wife  who  once  threw  corks  at  his  skull  wis  now  proud  ( 

his  pcrfomvances,  and  smiled  lonngly  when  he  took  a  noble 

by  casting  coin  into  her  lap.     Conduct  worthy  of  Job  himself! 

At  length  the  model  was  completed,  and  if  the  Rrandation  < 
was  laid  in  fear  and  with  much  quaking  of  heart,  I  can  imagine 
the  topstonc  would  be  fixed  in  its  place  with  abundant  rejoicie^. 
should  like  to  know  what  his  feelings  were  when  he  crowned  the 
edifice  with  the  last  cork ;  but  these  I  was  not  privileged  to  learn 
I  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  he  danced,  and  got  nearly  drunkf  ami 
ordered  his  wife  half-a-dozen  new  bonnets  and  dresses,  or  committed 
some  other  extravagance  equally  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  1 
suspect  what  I  should  have  done,  but  no  man  b  bound  lo  criminatt 
himself  in  this  country. 

The  cathedral  being  now  a  matter  of  public  curiosity,  it  seems  thai  ^ 
acme  influential  person  or  persons  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  ill 
up  (maker  included)  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  i86j.     Like  tfi 
Church  of  Lorctto  it  was  somehow  or  other  transix^rted  from  its  x^mxi 
locality  (though  I  suppose  by  a  more  mundane   process,  carriag 
paid),  and  set  down  in  the  metropolis.     The  Ingenious  Man  had  i 
rich  uncle  in  town.     Almost  ever)'boily  has  ;  but  generally  spea 
tliey  are  unfeeling  brutes,  who  put  their  hands  into  the  pockets  i 
their  pantaloons,  and  keep  tUem  there.     At  all  events,  rich  uncles  id 
town  don*t  much  like  to  see  their  nephews  and  nieces  from  the  fei 
of  Lincolnshire,  or  the  ^Volds  of  Yorkshire*     This  is  London  hmnail] 
nature  ;  and  it  \%  not  particuLirly  surprising  that  it  should  be  so,  i 
their  relatives  go  up  to  iV^e  csivv^^  VvO£vq>>3X  ^€\t  V^^^xv^  ^isst^it ' 
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appearance  in  antedilu\'ian  coats  and  corduroy  trowsers.  I  don*t 
mean  the  nieces  of  course,  as  I  have  no  idea  what  they  wear.  It 
would  seem,  however,  from  a  confidential  communication  with  which 
the  Ingenious  Man  favoured  us,  that  his  opulent  relative  **axed'* 
about  his  health,  and  his  family,  and  his  prospects  in  life  and 
London.  The  gentleman  also  **  axed  "  about  his  model,  declaring  with 
the  freedom  which  wealth  confers,  that  his  nephew  must  be  a  "  rum 
fellow  "  to  dream  of  making  a  cathedral  in  cork.  Far  more  impor- 
tant still*  as  it  then  appeared,  he  "axed"  his  visitor  about  his  clothes; 
and  on  learning  the  low  state  of  his  wardrobe,  this  remarkable  and 
very  exceptional  relative,  instead  of  abandoning  the  poor  artisan  on 
the  spot,  took  him  to  a  tailor's,  and  had  him  promptly  arrayed  in  habili- 
tnents  which  would  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  metropolitan  eye.  But 
good  fortune  in  semblance  is  not  always  good  fortune  in  reality; 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
things  which  can  befall  a  man,  are  frequently  his  misfortunes,  pro* 
vided  always  that  they  are  not  self-produced.  In  fact,  that  suit  of 
clothes  nearly  lost  him  a  little  competency.  Taking  his  stand  by  the 
model  at  the  Exhibition  to  give  whatever  exijlanations  might  be 
required,  and  to  receive  whatever  contributions  might  be  tendered, 
his  whole  receipts  for  many  days  did  not  exceed  one  shilling  !  How- 
account  for  this  mournful  fact?  Possibly,  thought  he,  he  did  not 
look  stupid  enough  for  the  post,  for,  said  he  with  terrific  sarcasm, 
"  he  soon  discovered  that  the  softer  a  man  appeared  in  London,  the 
iDore  likely  he  was  to  get  on."  I  do  not  pretend  to  comprehend  the 
full  philosophy  of  this  dictum,  it  is  too  deep  for  me  ;  but  I  can  see 
a  glimmer  of  meaning  in  the  remark,  and  if  therefore  I  should  ever  be 
compelled  to  take  a  street-crossing,  or  to  enter  into  practice  as  a 
raendicant,  I  shall  study  stupidity,  hoping  in  consequence  to  have 
coppers  numerously  thrust  into  my  palm,  and  to  merit  the  patronage 
of  the  pubhc  upon  a  scale  of  unprecedented  liberality.  An  acquaint- 
ance happening  to  enquire  into  his  receipts,  solved  the  mystery, 
"Why,  James,"  said  he,  **you  have  got  far  too  fine  a  coat  on  your 
back  I  How*  can  you  expect  people  to  give  to  a  gentleman  in  broad 
cloth  ?  Tr>'  your  own  old  smock  !  *'  Next  day  tlie  Patient  Man  took 
his  stand  by  the  cork  chapter-house  in  his  labouring  attire;  and  what 
does  the  reader  think  was  the  result  ?  Why,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  he  pocketed  44/.  in  good  solid  cash  1  From  that  time  money 
poured  in;  and  when  the  Exhibition  closed,  the  Lincolnshire 
husbandman  had  realised  the  magnificent  sum  of  800/.,  without 
celling  a  single  cork  in  his  cathedral., 
1  am  not  great  in  the  philosophy  ol  c\ol\\e^    ^T.Q,^\Vj\aSs^.    X 
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should  like  therefore  to  have  his  opinion  on  Ihb  subject  If  1 
would  favour  me  with  his  comments  upon  a  transaction  which  must 
have  a  deep  significance  for  him,  I  should  feel  exceedingly  obliged. 
For  myself  I  draw  two  satisfactory  conclusions  :  first,  that  the  public 
was  fax  too  polite  to  offer  its  sixpences  to  a  gentleman  in  fine  broad 
cloth  and  of  a  well-to-do  exterior ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  too 
charitable  to  overlook  an  artisan  in  humble  attire  to  whom  those 
sixpences  might  be  presumeil  to  be  acceptable.  I  am  proud  of  the 
publie  when  I  put  this  construction  upon  its" proceedings.  It  hts 
my  cordial  approval,  and  indeed  I  may  say,  my  unqualified  ailim- 
ration. 

Upon  the  builder  of  the  minster  himself  the  incident  made^ 
profound  impression.  His  gratitude  to  the  garment  which 
effected  such  a  change  in  his  fortunes  was  so  great,  that  he  resolved 
to  wear  a  white  smock  to  the  day  of  his  death.  No  more  feshionaWc 
coats  for  him,  though  paid  for  by  opulent  imdes,  or  supplied  on 
unlimited  "  tick  ! ''  Indeed  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe, 
if  her  Majesty  were  to  command  his  presence  at  court  to  receive  i 
honour  of  knighthood,  he  would  make  his  appearance  in  the  famo 
white  smock  which  had  turned  his  cork  into  gold.  UTien 
garment  has  discharged  all  its  duties,  I  think  it  should  be  sec 
for  Madame  Tussaud*s,  or  better  still  for  that  national  depositaiy 
which  he  called  the  **  Britch  Museum.'* 

But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rapture  of  the  audience,  i 
own  in  particular,  when  the  Ingenious  Man  informed  us  that, ' 
the  proceeds  of  the  Exhibition,  he  returned  to  the  country. 
himself  four  houses,  and  over  the  door  of  the  one  in  his  ohti  ocoi- 
pation,  ordered  the  following  victorious  couplet  to  be  inscribed : —  ] 

**  Pcfsevcnmce,  cork  and  glue, 
Eighteen  hundred  and  stJtty-two." 

I  have  laughed  immoderately  over  this  distich.  I  have 
others  laugh  immoderately  as  well,  and  1  shall  treasure  it  up  as  a  1 
of  portable  and  highly^concentrated  fun  which  might  even  excite  a" 
man's  merriment,  though  captured  by  a  bailiff,  asked  for  the  loan  i 
a  large  sum  by  a  particularly  insolvent  friend,  or  brought  to  bay< 
an  action  for  breach  of  promise  with  the  assurance  that  his  on 
alternative  was  "  his  money  or  his  marriage/' 

The  son  of  genius  also  appeared  to  be  profoundly  grateful  to  i 
Exhibition  of  1862.  So  much  so,  that  when  a  young  lady  said  ^ 
recollected  having  observed  hinuiKeie^  Ke  seemed  to  hail  the  remifl 
cence  as  a  bond  of  uniou  bexvieeiv  \vvm'&«M  ^xA>o«i^\>asft.^'^^c& 
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had  apprised  him  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  father  of  his  first 
cousin's  wife's  sister-in-law,  or  some  other  equally  perspicuous  degree 
of  relationship.  He  immediately  look  her  under  his  patronage,  and 
pointed  her  out  to  the  company  in  the  character  of  the  >'oung  lady 
*•  as  remembered  seeing  him  at  the  Exhibition,"  calling  upon  her 
whenever  occasion  required,  as  an  attesting  witness  to  any  fact  which 
might  need  verification.  My  private  impression  is,  that  her  recollec- 
tion of  the  Patient  Man  was  a  fib  j  but  it  is  impossible  to  criticise 
statements  very  narrowly  when  they  come  from  pleasing  female  lips; 
and  it  is  my  practice  (when  I  Hke  the  individual)  to  accept  all  asser- 
tions proceeding  from  such  sources  as  if  made  upon  affidavit 

Need  I  say  that  when  I  heard  how  much  the  Ingenious  Man  had 
cleared  in  London,  I  began  to  look  with  increased  respect  upon  the 
cork  cathedral  ?  I  made  another  tour  of  the  edifice,  discovered  new 
graces  in  the  workmanship»  and  found  that  it  was  considerably  finer 
than  before.  I  leaned  over  the  railing  on  the  southern  side  (in  fancy, 
I  mean),  and  ascertained  with  inexpressible  delight  that  it  was  con- 
structed entirely  of  lucifer  matches  \  I  studied  minutely  the  famous 
southern  porch,  regarded  by  the  son  of  genius  as  his  master-piece, 
and  dwelt  upon  the  thirty-seven  figures  it  contained  ',  the  scene  repre- 
senting, as  he  said,  'eaven  and  'ell,  with  cork  angels  ascending  to 
glory,  and  cork  reprobates  descending  to  perdition.  I  examined  the 
windows,  painted  by  the  Patient  Man  himself  after  a  fashion  of  his 
own,  and  learnt  with  wonder  diat  tliere  were  no  less  than  500  in  the 
fabric  \  being  further  informed  that  when  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
was  apprised  of  the  precise  number  (a  census  of  the  lights  never 
having  been  previously  taken),  he  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  intelligence 

■  that  he  insisted  upon  giving  the  architect  a  good  dinner,  and  con- 
strained him— pleasing  compulsion  1 — to  accept  a  5/.  note.  I  dived 
into  the  interior  of  the  edifice  (visually,  of  course),  the  eye  ranging 
through  columns  of  cork,  and  found  the  nave  illuminated  by  a  few 
candle  ends,  which  shed  a  very  dim  but  not  particularly  religious 
light.  I  emerged  at  an  opening  in  the  east,  and  proceeded  to  inspect  1 
the  strikmg  old  chapter  house,  with  its  detached  buttresses,  which 
professed  to  support  the  building  by  flying  arches,  but  at  such  a 
respectfiil  distance  and  in  such  an  independent  attitude,  that  the 
spectator  might  reasonably  entertain  great  doubts  as  to  their  since- 
rity. To  one  of  these  buttresses  there  was  attached  a  legend  to  this 
effect, — that  once  upon  a  time  a  lady  happening  to  catch  tlie  top  with 
her  parasol,  carried  the  same  bodily  away,  whereupon  she  offered  the 
Ingenious  Man  the  sum  of  three  sovereigiis  ^>rov\d^d  K^  v.Qv\ld  \fi;:w*«. 
It  unrepaired  in  perptiudX  memory  of  the  ev^rvt*    "^o  ^^'^  V^i  ^SQi^yi.^       ' 
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and  as  the  truncated  buttress  coastintly  occites  attention,  tJie  sea 
$ational  female  m  question  has  earned  the  renown  she  desired,  whi 
.  to  the  owner  of  the  model  I  should  imagine  tliat, 
*  illustrative  of  the  profound  veneration  in  which  his  \ 
held,  the  disaster  has  proved  a  profitable  investment 

It  iwis  with  more  serious  concern  I  heard  of  another  accidcnl 
which  once  befel  the  building.  One  evening  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
northern  transept  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  flames  had  been  raging 
some  lime  before  they  were  discovered.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  fi)r 
a  passing  drover  who  gave  the  alarm,  the  world  would  probably  have 
been  deprived  of  its  ^eatest  modem  wonder.  Fortunately,  the  fire 
was  got  under  without  much  difficult)',  the  engines — a  few  squirts,  I 
[presume — being  promptly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  scene  of  the 
I  disaster.     A  considerable  part  of  one  of  the  transepts,  in<  '  v 

legendary  "  boys'  window,'*  was  destroyed — ^**  off  by  there,    . .-,  -  .ni 
son  of  genius  mournfully,  as  he  traced  out  the  limits  of  the 
.  Irophe,  "  there's  where  the  mischief  ended/'    It  took  him  ^' 
to  rebuild  this  portion*    Had  the  labours  of  ten  years  and  a 
annihilated  in  an  hour,  I  suspect  the  Patient  Man  would  have  liad 
Lto  measure  virtues  with  his  historical  rival  in  a  fashion  which  would 
rfcftve  been  exiiuisitely  trying*     To  guard,  however,  against  the  recur- 
rence of  such  an  c\*cnt  (the  insurance  offices   looking  upon  his 
cathedral  as  peculiarly  hazardous  property,  and  insisting  upon  the 
exclusion  of  all  lights  from  the  interior),  the  owner  now  regularly 
sleeps  under  the  fabric,  and  thus  becomes  his  own  insuner,  without 
paying  a  penny  by  way  of  premium. 

By  this  time  my  imagination  had  become  so  powerfully  impi 
— I  might  almost  say  subjugated — that  I  began  to  regard  the  son  of 
genius  as  a  kind  of  enchanter.     It  is  true  I  had  never  seen  a  magi- 
cian in  a  white  smock  before.     I  don't  think  they  are  common  in 
rttiat  garb  ;  but  I  know  no  reason  why  they  should  not  please  ihei 

elves  in  the  matter  of  dress,  if  they  only  pay  their  uilors.  My  si 
Fof  feeling  may  be  gathered  from  an  incident  which  occurretl  at  the 
►conclusion  of  his  expository  journey  round  the  cathedral.  In  order 
l4o  show  us  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  corks,  he  Hfied  off  the 
[lippcT  half  of  one  of  the  western  towers,  and  held  it  balanced  in  his 
inds  as  if  it  were  a  pasteboard  toy.  I  positively  affirm  that  on 
eing  this  I  felt  a  thrill  of  horror,  just  as  I  might  have  done  if 
|«omebodyhad  suddenly  snapped  off  the  upper  lialf  of  the  clock  lower 
at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  Involuntarily  I  gazed  at  the  ~  -  n1 
measured  him  with  my  eye.     Was  he  a  %iant  who  could  y  \\ 

oak  for  a  walking-stick,  or  ust  a  \amw*^?^  ^^  '^  \n^^?^-v^^>   ^^iit^'^pfe 
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contrary,  he  was  a  person  of  humble  stature  and  unpretending 
physique.  Then  I  glanced  uneasily  at  his  feet ;  but  no,  his  boots 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  orthodox,  and  I  saw  nothing  to  justify  me 
in  assuming  that  he  was  disreputably  connected.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  could  recover  from  the  shock,  and  when  he  invited  me  to 
take  the  tower  in  my  hand,  1  instinctively  recoiled  as  if  Atlas  had 
requested  me  to  bear  his  burden  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  wonderful  as  was  the  workmanship  of  the  minster,  the  task 
had  by  no  means  exhausted  the  energies  of  the  Ingenious  Man.  Two 
more  churches  in  cork  he  had  erected  with  his  own  hands.  One  w^as 
a  copy  of  St  Botolph's,  at  Lincoln,  where  the  son  of  genius  was 
christened  and  married  \  the  roof,  out  of  compliment  to  the  latter 
occasion,  or  perhaps  by  way  of  satire,  being  constructed  of  female 
bonnet  boxes :  the  other  was*  a  fac-simtk  of  St.  Stephen*s  at  'Ull, 
composed  of  30,199  w^aste  corks,  with  an  elegant  spire,  in  which  I 
noticed  two  dissentient  dials,  the  one  i>ointtng  to  8^5  p.m.,  and  the 
other  insisting  that  five  minutes  to  ten  was  the  correct  time  of  day. 
The  latter  of  these  edifices,  reared  in  little  more  than  four  months, 
almost  cost  him  his  eyesight,  and  compelled  him,  for  a  while  at  least, 
to  retire  from  business  as  an  architect  in  cork.  Both  structures  stood 
at  some  distance  from  the  great  catliedral,  like  a  couple  of  humble 
curates  having  the  honour  to  breathe  the  same  air  as  their  portly 
diocesan,  and  to  exist  for  a  short  period  in  his  immediate  presence. 
In  the  belfry  of  St.  Botolph's  I  noticed  another  of  those  missionary 
apertures,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 


I 
I 


*'  This  ts  the  church  where  he  was  wed  : 

A  peal  of  bells  rung  o'er  liis  head. 

The  peal  of  bells  you  all  shall  hear, 

By  putting  in  a  penny  here. 
When  you  have  placet!  your  money  in,  look  through  the  door  below, 
The  little  figures  will  be  pulling  Ihe  ropes  as  fast  as  they  can  go/' 


Cflancing  into  the  interior,  I  saw  a  procession  of  cork  mtw  and 
women^  supposed  to  represent  the  son  of  genius  and  his  bride,  who 
had  just  undergone  the  fatiguing  ceremony  of  marriage.  I  learnt 
thai  there  were  two  views  current  of  this  affair :  one,  the  husband's, 
that  "there  his  wife  had  led  him  to  ruin  :  you  see  her  smiling/'  said 
he,  alluding  to  her  effigy,  **as  if  she  had  just  done  forme;" — the 
other,  the  wife's,  *'  that  there  she  had  made  a  roan  of  him/'  Which 
was  the  authorised  version  of  the  event  I  shall  scarcely  take  upon  me 
to  decide  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  iVve  ^?Lra%oiv  of  ^atietxce 
secretly  coincided  with  his  partner's  conc\vi%\o\\v  x\\o\\^m  ^-i.Y^^fs&vci 


I 
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this  opinion  I  am  mainly  influenced  by  the  dilficulcy  of  believing  tku 
ny  human  being,  however  intrepid,  would  dare  to  tell  the  public,  b 

•^the  hearing  of  his  spouse,  that  he  seriously  ascribed  his  roisfomtnes 
to  her.  A  man  would  be  mad  to  venture  upon  such  an  assertion, 
unless  his  line  of  retreat  were  well  secured,  and  some  ixnpregiuilile 

^refuge  provided. 

Before  leaving,  I  made  another  tour  of  the  model  This  time  it 
was  in  a  very  moralising  mood.  1  felt  like  a  philosopher ;  I  believe 
I  looked  like  one,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  I  soliloquized  in  mie 
keeping  with  the  character.    The  question  I  put  to  myself  was  this— 

LWhat  is  the  use  of  a  cork  cathedral  in  creation  ?     Pecuniarily  con- 
Bidercd,   the  answer  was  prompt  and   conclusive.     In  the  present 
instance  the  use  of  a  cork  cathedral  in  creation  ^^*as  to  make  the  for- 
iine  of  a  poor  farm -labourer.     It  produced  him  800/.  at  the  F 
Eion  J  it  brought  him  in  a  handsome  yearly  income,  for  the  rn 

on  its  travels,  and  had  visited  a  few  counties  only  i  in  one  small 
own  alone  he  said  he  had  taken  more  than  50?.  during  a  few   '     ' 
ojoum,  and  altogether  he  calculated  that  he  had  reaped  upn^r 
3000/.  from  the   structure.     For  a  small  portion  like  the  southern 

^porch,  with  its  cork  angels  and  cork  devils  going  to   eaven  and  >!1 
spectively,  he  had  been  offered  15/.,  and  for  a  single  pinnade. 
charred  in  the  great  conflagration,  2/     Not  less  than  500/.  had  been      | 
promised  him  if  he  would  transport  the  fabric  to  llie  Paris   ~ 
tion  for  the  inspection  of  all  Europe. 

Dr  Johnson  was  pleased  to  assert  that  we  should  not  value  the 
£nest  head  in  the  world  if  it  were  carved  out  of  a  carrot  or  a  turnip. 
I  ventiu'e  to  differ  from  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  a  libert)-  1  frequently 
take  with  the  great  lexicographer,  probably  because  I  feel  that  I  can 
do  so  with  perfect  impunity,  and  it  looks  imposing.  No  one  vixsM 
of  course  pay  the  same  price  for  a  cameo  cut  out  of  a  carrot,  or  a 
bust  chiselled  out  of  a  turnip,  as  for  the  same  articles  in  ivory 
marble.  But  if  my  illustrious  friend — I  hope  his  shade  will  excui 
this  further  freedom — had  been  permitted  to  behold  the  model  of 
Lincoln  Minster,  and  to  Icam  what  a  noble  revenue  might  be  derived 
from  a  cathedral  in  cork,  I  think  he  would  have  rescinded  his  deci- 
sion, and  informed  the  company  in  his  magnificent  way  (poor  Bozzy 
listening  witli  wrapt  attention  to  the  thundering  words)  •'  that  the 
individual  who  had  achieved  this  stupendous  labour,  and  surpassed 
Hercules  in  energ>'  and  Job  in  patience;  who  had  proved  himself  to 
be  a  miracle  of  genius  and  a  prodigy  of  perseverance ;  who  had  firFt 
taught  the  world  how  to  realise  the  potentialtty  of  growing  rich  be* 

yond  the  ordinary  dreams  ol  a.\afycft,\ir^  xmasCv^\jNa!Qjcv^\^  ^iw^  -w^. 
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insigni^cant  aiatcrial  as  cork,  ought  to  be  rewarded  during  life  by 
ample  donations  of  gold,  and  after  his  decease  by  a  stately  monu- 
ment in  marble/' 

But,  morally  considered,  the  case  was  vastly  more  valuable.  I 
should  never  think  of  binding  a  boy  apprentice  to  a  corkcutter,  and 
of  urging  him  to  depend  for  his  living  upon  the  erection  of  churches 
in  corL  One  practitioner  of  the  kind  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  a  century.  But  if  I  could  indenture  a  lad  to  a  man  who 
would  teach  him  the  virtues  of  enterprise  and  persistency  as  exempli- 
fied  in  the  architect  of  that  model,  I  should  consider  a  handsome 
premium  worthily  bestowed,  and  a  servitude  of  ten  years  not  unpro- 
iitably  undergone.  For  of  all  good  properties  in  this  world,  one  of 
the  grandest  is  the  power  of  sajing  to  difficulties — *■  Out  of  my  way  ! 
don't  dream  of  daunting  me  j  if  it  is  possible  to  vanquish  you  by  in- 
dustry and  resolve,  it  shall  be  done,  cost  what  it  may  I "  I  feel 
tolerably  certain,  for  example,  that  if  the  Ingenious  Man  had  been 
asked  whether  he  would  have  undertaken  to  build  Noah's  ark  single- 
handed,  in  case  he  had  lived  before  the  deluge,  he  would  have 
cheerily  responded,  "  Bless  you,  sir  i  yes  !  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  and  timber.  Perseverance,  cork,  and  glue  (or  nails)  would  have 
been  as  good  then  as  in  eighteen  sixty-two."  And  away  he  would 
have  gone,  I  verily  believe,  to  lay  the  foundation  plank  of  the  vessel, 
as  bravely  as  he  did  the  foundation  cork  of  Lincoln  Minster,  I  did 
not  venture  to  put  any  question  to  him  on  this  point,  because,  from 
the  cavalier  way  in  which  he  referred  to  the  Man  of  XSi^  I  appre- 
hended that  his  remarks  would  not  be  particularly  complimentary  to 
the  patriarch  of  the  flood  ;  and  it  would  have  pained  me  to  hear  him 
publicly  decry  Noah  because  the  latter  had  "  not  made  his  hark  with 
his  ovm  'ands,  but  had  been  *elped  by  Shem,  'Am  and  Japhet,  and  _ 
lots  of  carpenters  besides.**  Of  his  moral  intrepidity,  however,  I  I 
could  entertain  no  doubt  For  here  was  a  man  who  had  sacrificed 
all  the  leisure  of  more  than  ten  years,  besides  consuming  a  large  por- 
tion of  each  night  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  though  the 
corks  might  be  flying  about  his  ears,  and  though  his  labours  were  so 
emaciating  that  when  he  went  into  the  Great  Exhibition  he  weighed 
only  7  stones  6  pounds,  whereas,  when  he  came  out  he  had  attained 
the  satisfactory  figure  of  13  stones  ! 

Perhaps,  however,  the  fact  which  impressed  me  most  of  all  about 
the  Son  of  Genius  was  the  sense  of  victory  achieved.  '*  I  am  the 
man  as  did  it  all/'  exclaimed  he,  with  an  air  of  triumph  which,  con- 
sidcrrng  his  white  smock  and  agricultural  ap^iearauce,  ^^as  \i>j  t^s^ 
means  unbecoming.      He   had  struggled — %v3t^   1q»u^V- 2t\3ai^  "^tssjl- 
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quished.  He  had  accomplished  what  no  other  person  had  done,  and 
what  probably  no  one  but  himself  would  have  dared  to  attempt 
Not  only  so,  but  he  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  believing  that  he 
had  beaten  Job  in  his  own  particular  line  of  excellence.  The  world 
was  now  at  his  feet,  for  whilst  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  he  had  re- 
tired from  its  drudgery,  and  quartered  himself  and  fiaLmiiy  upon  his 
cathedral,  which  brought  him  in  an  anniial  income  of  fame,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  sterling  cash.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  see  a  man 
victorious  over  difficulties — his  trials  past,  his  laurels  won ;  and  when 
I  thought  of  the  deep  draughts  of  rapture  which  the  Son  of  Genius 
had  enjoyed  on  the  completion  of  his  toils,  I  could  not  but  aHmit 
that  it  was  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  conqueror,  even  if  it  be  only  in 
cork.     The  Patient  Man  was  now  the  Triumphant  Man. 

Thus  meditating,  I  gave  one  final  glance  at  an  edifice  iduch  had 
cost  ten  years*  labour,  compelled  a  thousand  lies,  and  consomed  a 
million  corks,  and  left  the  spot  with  the  conviction  stamped  npoo  aay 
mind,  that  in  this  world  nothing  need  be  denied  to  well-directed 
"  perseverance,  cork,  and  glue,  1862.'' 

J.  G.  Hargreaves 


I 


HE  sketch  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  of  Boswell,  pre- 
fixed to  Mr.  Murray's  edition  of  JohnsoD*s  Life,  illustrates 
with  striking  accuracy  the  saying  of  Ha^litt,  that  **A 
man's  life  may  be  a  lie  to  himself  and  others ;  and  yet  a 
picture  painted  of  him  by  a  great  artist  would  probably  stamp  his 
character*"  The  busy  vanity,  the  garrulous  complacency  of  the  man 
when  out  of  sight  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  when  the  portrait  was  etched,  are  brought  out  with  all  the 
humour  and  point  of  a  caricature,  without  its  exaggeration^  The 
thin  nose,  that  seems  to  sniff  the  air  for  information,  lias  the  sharp 
shrewdness  of  a  Scotch  accent  The  small  eyes,  too  much  relieved 
by  the  high-arched  eyebrows,  twinkle  with  the  exultation  of  victories 
not  won — an  expression  contracted  from  a  vigilant  watching  of  Dr, 
Johnson,  who  when  he  spoke,  spoke  always  for  victory ;  the  bleak 
lips,  making  by  their  protrusion  an  angle  almost  the  size  of  the  nose, 
proclaim  Bosw^ell's  love  of  "  drawing  people  out,"  a  thirst  for  infor- 
matron  at  once  droll  and  impertinent^  but  which  finally  embodied 
itself  in  a  form  that  has  been  pronounced  by  Lord  Macaulay  the 
most  interesting  biography  in  the  world  ;  the  ample  chins,  fold  upon 
fold,  tell  of  a  strong  affection,  gross,  and  almost  sottish,  for  port 
wine  and  tainted  meats ;  whilst  the  folded  arms,  the  slightly  inclined 
posture,  the  strong  and  arrogant  setting  of  the  head,  exhibit  the  self- 
imponance,  the  shrewd  understanding,  not  to  be  obscurated  by 
vanity,  the  imperturbable  but  artless  egotism,  the  clever  inquisitive- 
ncss  which  have  made  him  the  best-desplsed  and  best*read  writer  in 
English  literature. 

The  portraits  handed  down  to  us  of  Boswell  by  his  contemporaries 
are  mostly  graphic ;  some  of  them  are  malignant,  some  bitter,  some 
temperate ;  and  those  that  are  temperate  are  probably  just*  **  Who 
is  this  Scotch  cur  at  Johnson*s  heels  ? ''  asked  a  friend,  of  Goldsmith, 
**  He  is  not  a  cur,''  replied  Goldsmith  ;  *'  you  are  too  severe  ;  he  is 
only  a  burr.  Tom  Davies  flung  him  at  Johnson  in  sport,  and  he 
has  the  faculty  of  sticking.*'  Miss  Bumey  thus  caricatures  the  ap- 
pearance of  Boswell  in  Johnson's  presence,  when  intent  upon  his 
note-takiu^ ;    **  The  moment  that  voice  buxsX  iot\\\>  ^^  'iXV^^v^sc^. 
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which  it  excited  on  Mr.  Boswell  araounted  ahnost  to  pain.  His 
eyes  goggled  with  eagerness;  he  leant  his  ear  almost  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  doctor,  and  his  mouth  dropped  down  to  catch  cveiy 
syllable  that  was  uttered ;  nay,  he  seemed  not  only  to  dread  losing  a 
word,  but  to  be  anxious  not  to  miss  a  breathings  as  if  hoping  from  k 
latently  or  mysticaUy  some  information/'  But  Hannah  More  calls 
Boswell  *'  a  very  agreeable,  good  natured  man  ;  *'  whilst  Johnson^  in 
ivTiting  to  him,  said,  "  I  love  you  as  a  kind  man,  I  respect  you  as  a 
good-natured  man,  and  hope  in  time  to  reverence  you  as  a  man 
»  of  exemplar)'  character  ;  **  and  a  little  further  on,  "  My  reg;aid  for 
'  you  is  so  radicated  and  fixed  that  it  is  become  part  of  my  mind,  and 
•  cannot  be  effaced  but  by  some  cause  uncommonly  violent"  This  is 
flattering  testimony  ;  perhaps,  if  we  dilute  Johnson's  opinion  of  Bos- 
well ^nth  something  of  the  contempt  that  was  professed  for  him  by 
those  whom  he  lived  amongst,  we  may  get  a  fair  idea  of  his  \mc 
character. 

It  is  in  biography  that  Boswell,  the  prince  of  biographers,  is  treated 
with  the  most  malevolence.  Macaulay,  whose  nationality  as  a 
Scotchman,  so  pertinaciously  claimed  for  him  by  Mr,  Adam  Black, 
might  have  silenced  his  contempt,  if  it  could  not  enforce  his  esteem, 
calls  Boswell  a  coxcomb  and  a  bore,  weak,  vain,  pushing,  curious, 
and  garrulous.  Carlyle,  in  his  criticism  on  Johnson*s  Life,  is  equally 
severe.  Neither  Forster  nor  Prior  has  spared  him.  But  none  of 
these  has  gone  so  far  as  ^Vashington  Irving.  Every  incident  which 
Boswell  himself  relates  of  his  own  defeats  and  humiliations  is  col- 
lected and  embodied  by  Ir\'ing  into  an  overwhelming  accusation 
of  toadyism.  He  quotes  Peter  Pindar  against  Boswell  with  huge 
delight:— 

O  Boswellt  Boxry,  Bruce,  whate  er  thy  name. 

Thou  mighty  shark  for  ftneodote  and  fame  \ 

Thou  jackal     ,     . 

Bless'd  be  thy  labours,  most  adventurous  Bocsy, 

Bold  rival  of  Sir  John  and  Dame  Piozxi ; 

Heavens  \  with  what  laurels  shall  ihy  head  be  crowiiM  X 

A  grove,  a  forest  shall  thy  ears  surround  t 

Yes  I  whilst  the  Rambler  shall  a  comet  blaze 

And  gild  a  world  of  darkness  with  his  rays. 

Thee  too  that  world  w^ith  wonderment  shall  haul, 

A  lively  bouncing  cracker  at  bis  tail ! 


But  should  not  the  ingenuousness  of  Boswell's  confessions  halj 
siived  him  from  so  much  severity  of  criticism?  The  man  wlj 
eely  avows  his  humWvaUotiS  xtv^^  ^^wcSxe  ^cix^TN&ft.  ^xA  \a3a!^t£t^ 
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■^^  he  hardly  deserves  contempt.  But  the  truth  is,  Irving,  who 
^^ftacks  Bosvrell  as  a  man,  in  reality  dislikes  him  as  a  biographer. 
He  IS  at  a  loss  to  divine  the  reason  of  Bos  well's  incessant  and  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  Dn  Johnson,  and  is  indignant  at  the  con- 
tempt which  he  manifested  towards  Goldsmith.  Irving  thinks  Gold- 
smith  a  greater  man  than  Johnson  ;  Boswell  held  the  contrary 
belief.  The  hve  critic  has  this  advantage  over  the  dead,  that  he 
is  able  to  attack  without  fear  of  recrimination.  There  is,  perhaps, 
truth  in  Irving's  opinion  of  Boswell  \  but  why  so  much  severit)-? 

Surveyed  from  the  distance  of  sixt)^  or  seventy  years  Goldsmith  is 
surely  a  very  different  man  from  the  •'  Goldy  *'  of  the  Literary  Club. 
Irving  knows  him  and  loves  him  only  as  the  author — as  the  abso- 
lute purist  in  style,  the  harmonious  and  exquisite  depicter  of 
English  life  and  English  manners,  the  sympathetic  and  deeply 
philosophic  poet,  the  mild  and  assuasive  satirist,  the  witty  and 
brilliant  dramatist  ;  in  the  language  of  his  epitaph, 

Affcctuum  potcns  at  lenis  ilommator : 
Ingenio  subltmis,  vivitlu.%,  vci-saliHs, 
Orationc  grandis,  iiittdus,  venustus. 


I 
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Something  of  all  this  excellence  is  recognised  by  Busvvell;  but 
intimacy  brought  out  the  character  :  and  the  awkward,  ugly  man 
ivas  for  ever  breaking  through  the  idealism  in  which  isolation  or 
silence  might  have  wrapped  him.  To  Boswell,  and  not  only  to 
Boswell,  but  to  Reynolds,  Beauclerck,  Langton,  Nugent,  and  even 
Johnson,  Goldsmith  is  not  so  much  a  poet  and  a  thinker  as  a  con- 
ceited little  Irishman,  chattering  heedlessly  as  a  magpie  that  his 
presence  might  not  be  overlooked,  who  struts  about  in  a  suit  of 
ratteen  lined  with  satin,  and  a  pair  of  bloom-coloured  breeches,  and 
who  gives  to  a  Grub-street  pauper  the  money  that  he  owes  to  his 
tailor  ■  who,  when  he  T^Tites  on  zoology  or  histor>'  merely  translates 
into  a  purer  idiom  the  mistakes  of  wiser  men ;  who  is  indebted  to 
Johnson  for  the  best  lines  in  his  best  poems,  and  whose  vanity  was 
such  that,  according  to  Mrs.  Gw)ti,  one  of  the  Miss  Hornecks,  he 
*•  soon  grew  tired  of  Paris,  the  celebrit}^  of  his  name  not  ensuring  , 
him  that  attention  from  its  literarj'  circles  which  the  apphuse  he  1 
received  at  home  induced  him  to  expect.*' 

However  impatiently  Goldsmith*s  admirers  may  resent  such  a  con* 
dusion  as  this,  a  reference  to  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries 
will  only  render  it  indisputable.     Horace  Walpolc  called  him  "  an 
inspired  idiot"     Garrick's   disdch   is  too  weW    Vi\o^xv  \.o  \<r^*aS- 
Johnson,  who  really  loved  him,  and  who  ol  aU  0\^  f^X^t:  V^^  ^^ 

Vol.  IV.,  N.  S,  iSjo.  ^  ^ 
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highest  api^rcci^ition  of  bis  genius^  of\cn  spoke  of  him  in  the  most 
contemptuous  terms.  Anecdotes  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  wis 
iheld  are  numerous.  Boswell  tells,  by  way  of  Clustrating  Gcld- 
smith^s  vanity,  how  he  went  home  mth  Mr.  Burke  to  supper,  ailCf 
witnessing  with  impatience  the  dexterity  of  some  puppets,  and  Iiow 
he  broke  his  shins  by  attemjiting  to  exhibit  to  the  company  how 
mtiuch  better  he  could  jump  over  a  stick  than  the  dolls.  On  one 
•occasion  Miss  Reynolds,  at  a  supper-party,  toasted  Dr,  Goldsmith 
alhe  ugliest  man  she  knew;  whereupon  a  Mrs,  Cholmondeley  rose 

^^p,  and  ofilering  Miss  Reynolds  her  hand  desired  her  better  tc* 
-quaintance;  **thus,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Johnson^  who  was  preseot, 
"  the  ancients  at  the  commencement  of  their  friendships  used  to 
sacrifice  a  beast  between  them/'  Burke's  opinion  of  Goldsmith  b 
conveyed  in  the  following  anecdote:  **As  Colonel  O'Moore  and 
Mn  Burke  were  walking  to  dine  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  llicy 
cbsen^d  Goldsmith  (also  on  his  way  to  Sir  Joshua's)  standing  near 
a  crowd  of  people  who  were  staring  and  shouting  at  some  foreign 

'  -women  in  the  windows  of  one  of  the  hotels  in  Leicester  Square. 

*  Observe  Goldsmith/  said  Mr,  Burke  to  0*Moore,  '  and  mark  what 
passes  between  him  and  me  by-and-by  at  Sir  Joshua's.'  They 
passed  on,  and  arrived  before  Goldsmith,  who  came  soon  after,  and 
Mr.  Burke  affected  to  receive  him  very  coolly*     This  seemed  to  vex 

jioor  Goldsmith,  who  begged  Mr.  Burke  to  tell  him  how  he  had  the 
'  ^"misfortune  to  offend  him.  Burke  appeared  very  reluctant  to  speak, 
♦but  after  a  good  deal  of  pressing,  said,  *  That  he  was  really  ashamed 
to  keep  up  an  intimacy  with  one  who  could  be  guilty  of  such 
monstrous  indiscretions  as  Goldsmith  had  just  exhibited  in  the 
Square/  Goldsmith,  with  great  earnestness,  protested  he  was  un* 
conscious  of  what  was  meant,  *  ^^^hy,*  said  Burke,  *  did  you  not 
exclaim  as  you  were  looking  up  at  those  women,  **  what  stupid 
beasts  the  crowd  must  be  for  staring  i\ith  such  admiration  at  tho^^H 
jhunUd  Jczubds^'  while  a  man  of  your  talent  passed  by  unnoticed^H 
Goldsmith  was  horror-stmck,  and  said,  *  Surely,  surely,  my  deai 
friend,  I  did  not  say  so  ?  *  '  Nay  ! '  replied  Burke  ;  *  had  you  not 
said  so,  how  should  I  have  known  it?'     'That's  true,'  answered 

*  Goldsmith,  with  great  humility;  *I  am  very  sorry — it  was  veiy 
foolish,  /  do  recoiled  thai  somet/nngof  the  kind  passed  ihr&u^h  my 
mindr' 

This  anecdote  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr,  Croker,  who  lud 
:  the  story  from  Colonel  0*Moore.  Such  authority  might  be 
'  questioned  were  the  story  not  corroborated  by  many  anecdotes  of 
simihi  instances  of  Go\dsm\v\Cs  vsccvvx^,    Ttit.  Tt3Kiii>o.^v:3^^^  ^  ^jich 
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Aieedoies,  however,  could  not  render  more  strong  than  it  is  the 
testimony  conveyed  by  Bosweli  to  the  undoubted  contempt  in  which 
Goldsmith  was  held  by  his  contemporaries.  This  contempt  Bosweli 
shared  with  the  rest  But  the  severity  with  which  he  has  been 
visited  for  it,  seems  hardly  desewed  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
whole  of  his  passag:es  about  Goldsmith  put  together^  do  not  contain 
half  as  much  acid  as  the  verse  of  Garrick,  or  half  as  much  cynical 
contempt  as  the  sentence  of  Walpole.  Bosweli  may  well  be  excused 
for  not  having  Hved  many  years  after  his  time  ;  for  many  years  it 
took  to  render  Goldsmith  appreciated  as  he  is  now  appreciated,  in 
spite  of  the  admiration  professed  by  Johnson  in  his  epitaph,  and 
which  was  endorsed  by  the  signatures  of  the  Round  Robin.  i 

The  charge  of  abject  toadyism  has  been  preferred  repeatedly  and  \ 
ably  against  Bosweli  But  it  is  almost  invariably  preferred  through 
his  connection  with  Johnson.  His  love  of  the  friendship  of  those 
who  had  achieved  fame  or  notoriety  has  been  pointed  out,  but  with- 
out much  contempt ;  his  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  acquaintances, 
of  Paoli  and  Lloyd,  of  Churchill  and  Wilkes,  of  Bickerstatf  and 
Murphy,  of  Robert  Levett  and  the  keeper  of  Newgate,  has  been 
laughed  at,  but  without  much  scorn  for  the  passion  which  led  him 
rnto  such  diversified  society.  It  is  as  the  biographer  of  Dr,  Johnson 
that  he  is  ridiculed  as  a  toady ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  this  charge 
has  been  advanced  without  fair  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  J 
dacies  he  had  imposed  upon  himself.  Than  these  duties  nothing  1 
ooold  be  more  difficult,  nothing  niore  delicate,  Johnson  turned 
friendless  into  London  mth  nothing  to  live  upon  but  an  undigested 
mass  of  desultory  reading,  had  been  forced  to  battle  through  every 
form  of  complicated  indigence  ere  he  reached  even  the  phantom  of 
independence.  He  who  could  find  no  friend  when  friendship  would 
have  been  serviceable,  turned  a  suspicious  eye  on  friendship  w*hen  it 
was  offered  after  it  was  no  longer  needed.  Capricious,  irritable,  con- 
temptuous, his  friends  were  forced  to  accept  him  as  he  himself  had 
said  every  man  should  accept  life — on  the  conditions  under  which  he 
offere<l  himself  Objectionable  as  those  conditions  might  be,  those 
who  surrounded  him  felt  them  a  light  and  easy  restraint,  when  taken 
with  the  advantages  w^hich  his  friendship  conferred.  He  had  powers 
[uate  to  the  highest  occasions.  He  had  a  mind  so  copiously 
rd  that  even  his  bigotry  is  made  profitable  by  the  marrowy  juices 
with  which  it  is  full  fraught.  He  had  abilities  which  set  him  at  the 
head  of  an  assembly  comprising  the  most  eminent  professors  the 
poetry,  art,  wit,  and  humour  of  the  age  had  ptodMct^.  Ix^-a^Ns^ 
aatum/^  that  the  adm/rarion  he  excited  and  t\\esu\ircvv^%\OTi\v«;.^xto^^^^ 
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have  been  enthustasttcally  partidpated  in  by  one  whose  : 
was  peculiarly  adapted  ta  appreciate  his,  and  whose  admiration  was 
cjng  constantly  rencm^ed  and  as  constantly  heightened  by  his  ua- 
earicd  attention  to  all  that  was  said  and  all  that  n^as  done  by  him 
^rhose  life  he  had  early  resolved  to  write. 

To  collect  materials  for  such  a  life  was  an  occupation 
could  not  have  pursued  clandestinely.  Memory  might  prov 
lierous;  it  might  be  impossible  to  cany  from  the  dinner-table 
things,  in  their  natural  sequence  of  conversation,  that  had 
said  around  it  To  ensure  veracity  it  was  plain  that  notes  of  the 
conversation  must  be  taken  on  the  spot ;  and  this  mode  of  reporting 
could  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  man  whose  words  were  being 
^Hgilantly  set  down,  Johnson's  capriciousness,  his  independence,  ind 
certainly  his  suspicion*  would  have  made  him  savagely  prohibit  a  I 
ingenious  diplomatist  than  Boswell  from  violating  what  he  hi^ 
would  call  the  social  statutes  of  domestic  life,  by  committing  to 
for  ultimate  publicity,  the  conversations  which  were  designed 
hours  dedicated  to  tl^e  relaxation  of  friendly  gatherings.  But  with  all 
Boswcirs  tact  he  came  in  for  rebuffs  which  would  liave  demolished  x 
man  of  less  pliabilit)%  **  I  uHll  not  be  put  to  the  question !  **  shout< 
the  surl)'  philosopher  once^  in  reply  to  a  number  of  Boswell's  nira 
but  puerile  questions  asked  in  rapid  succession.  *^  Don't  you 
sider,  sir^  that  these  are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ?  I  will  m 
be  baited  with  u^hai  and  «'/f>*.  What  is  this  ?  WTiat  is  that  ?  Whf 
is  a  cow's  tail  long  ?  Why  is  a  fox*s  Uil  bushy  ?  '*  **  Why,  sir," 
Boswell,  "you  are  so  good  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you.**  **Sirj 
said  Johnson,  *'  my  being  so  g^  is  no  reason  for  your  being  so  UL 

BosweU's  submission  to  such  rebuffs,  undoubtedly  reaib  with 

little  credit  to  his  character.     But  ( i ),  rebuffs  of  a  much  coarser 

than  these  were  being  constantly  administered  by  Johnson  to  men 

Lwith  whom  he  still  remained  very  good  friends.     Take  such  illus- 

rations  as  these : — Murphy  and  Johnson  were  conversing  near  the 

side  of  the  scenes  during  the  performance  of  **  King  Lear/'     Garrick 

rcoming  off  the  stage,  exclaimed,  **  You  talk  so  loud,  you  destroy  all  my 

clings." — **  Prithee/*  said  Johnson,  "do  not  talk  of  feelings  ;  Punch 
has  no  feelings." — Johnson  was  dining  one  day  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  with  a  large  and  distinguished  company,  amongst  wh( 
was  Ml  Israel  Wilkes,  brother  of  the  "patriot"     During  the 

ersation  Wilkes  was  about  to  make  some  remark,  when  Johnsoi 

itred  of  Wilkes*  belongings  breaking  forth^  he  stopped  him, 
claiming,  "  1  hope,  sir,  what  you  are  about  to  say  may  be  better  w< 
hearing  than  wbal  you  Wv^^v^*' — K'^x^^«^vi«^'a.\s«sfs^3ct%3^^ 
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man  of  fashion,  happening  to  speak  in  Dr,  Johnson's  presence  with 
approbation  of  the  laws  and  government  of  Venice,  **  Yes,  sir,"  said 
Johnson,  "all  republican  rascals  think  as  you  do,'' — Dr.  Barnard,  a 
worthy  divine  holding  a  high  position  in  the  Church  of  England, 
ventured  before  a  large  company  to  state  his  opinion  to  Dr.  Johnson 
that  men  never  improved  after  the  age  of  forty-live.  "  That's  not 
true,  sir/'  said  Johnson  ;  "You,  who  are,  perhaps,  forty-eight,  may  still 
improve  if  you  will  try.  1  wish  you  would  set  about  it ;  and  I  am 
afraid  there  is  great  room  for  it." — Such  instances  may  be  multiplied, 
Bosweirs  book  is  full  of  them,  and  they  form  the  chief  portion  of  the 
innumerable  ana  going  under  Johnson's  name*  And  yet  it  was 
Johnson  who  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  **  never  to  speak  of  a  man  in 
his  own  preseuce.  It  is  always  indehcate  and  may  be  offensive.'*  If 
Boswell  was  not  knocked  down  by  Johnson's  fist  or  cudgel,  he  was 
certainly  more  lucky  than  others  who  annoyed  the  doctor.  And  (2), 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Boswell  was  already  far  advanced  in  his 
book,  when  he  was  met  by  the  petulance  and  insolence  of  his  hero. 
It  had  already  cost  him  much  labour,  and  certainly  much  ridicule,  to 
accomplish  what  he  had  already  done ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  was  going  to  allow  the  most  popular  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Johnson — his  temper — to  render  so  much  past  work  abortive,  or  to 
demolish  a  scheme  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  had  pledged 
every  hope  of  his  heart.  Once,  and  once  only,  Boswell  took  serious 
offence  at  the  doctor  s  affronts,  and  absented  himself  for  a  week  from 
his  society.  But  a  coarse  piece  of  flattery  soothed  him  and  won  him 
back.  **  I  said  to-day,'*  said  the  injured  man,  "to  Sir  Joshua,  when 
he  observed  that  you  fi^ss^if  me  sometimes,  I  don't  care  how  often  or 
how  high  he  tosses  me,  when  only  friends  are  present,  for  then  I  fall 
upon  soft  ground  ;  but  I  do  not  like  falling  on  stones,  which  is  the 
case  when  enemies  are  present.  I  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  image, 
sir/' — "Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "it  is  one  of  the  happiest  I  ever  heard/' 

Whatever  prejudice  we  may  entertain  towards  Boswell,  it  is  im- 
possible to  refuse  him  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  very  greatest 
tacticians  on  record — a  greater  than  Pope.  His  admiration  of 
Johnson,  his  attention,  his  devotion,  his  obsequiousness,  no  doubt 
induced  much  of  the  contempt  that  has  envy  for  its  basis ;  Robertson 
protested,  and  Goldsmith  grew  angry ;  but  he  made  no  enemies ;  he 
lived  on  good  terms  with  those  whose  memories  he  has  immortalised, 
widi  Langton  and  Beauclerk,  with  Nugent  and  Davie s,  with  a  host  of 
people  who  would  never  have  been  heard  of  but  for  him.  And  it  is 
certain  that  whatever  secret  feelings  may  \v2L\e  ^tvvnvaX.^.^  ^t\sx.  Xsi- 
wcwds  each  other,  betnecn  Boswell  and  Go\dstcvvOcv  xltv'a^  \^  "w^.  ^v 
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to  show  that  any  avowed  hostility  or  eren  dislike  whatcvet 

ted. 

It  is  no  doubt  liis  complete,  aad  perhaps  unpoxaUdodt  ingenuous 

ness,  that  has  procured  him  so  much  contenipt     A  t  tactkian 

in  his  conduct,  he  was  as  simple,  and  sometimes  a^  us  wiitmgTb 

;  Goldsmith »  whom  he  laughed  at,  was  in  his  convetsaiion.     Many 

his  comments  on  Johnson's  sayings  really  justify  Lord  Macaulay*s 

Icriticism  that  he  had  **no  wit,  no  humour,"  and  exhibit  him  in  z% 

tridiculous  a  light  as  Mr.  Croker  is  exhibited  by  many  of  the  notes  to 

I  edition  of  the  Life.    In  telling,  for  instance^  the  story  of  Johnson's 

arking,  in  reply  to  a  question,  how  he  felt  at  the  failuicof  "IrcntV 

Like  the  Monument/'  he  says — **  Johnson  meant  by  Uiis  that  he 

Fcontinucd  firm  and  unmoved  as  that  column  ;''  an  explanation  so 

[fidiculously  supererogatory  as  to  imply  an  insult  to  the  understanding 

[pf  his  readers.     His '*  frame  thrills  "over  the  most  ponderotas^  in 

Iwjlved,  and  depressing  bits  of  declamation  in  Uie  Rambk9\     Speak- 

tng  of  the  preface  to  the  DidiQHar}\  "one  of  its  excellencies,''  says 

-lie»**has  always  struck  me  with  peculiar  admiration;  I   ^  *o 

[perspicuity  with  which  he  has  expressed  abstract  scientific  ^  ,     s, 

|JU  an  instance  of  this,  I  will  quote  the  following  ticntencd :  :*\VTicn 

^e  radical  idea  branches  out  into  parallel  raniiHcatioiis,  how  can  a 

[consecutive  series  be  formed,   of  senses  in  their  own   nature  col 

iteral?***     Irony  could  not  have  done  more,  had  it  selected  as^ 

specimen  of  the  doctors  pers|ncuity,  his  definition  of**  Network  :**^ 

"  anything  reticulated  or  decussated  at  equal  distances,  with  inter 

stices  between  the  intersections,"     He  talks  of  Johnson's  books,  his 

manuscripts,  his  wig,  his  loose  breeches,  with  the  solemn  emphoa^^ 

of  a  Roman  Catholic  describing  the  condition  of  some  canonm^H 

bones.     In  Johnson's  lodgings  he  is  GutHver  at  Lapuia  ;  and  h& 

insensibility  to  the  ridiculous  is  manifested  in  the  artless  manner  in 

which  he  misses  tlie  obvious  and  ludicrous  implications  of  his  niinulc 

confessions. 

His  ingenuousness,  indeed,  is  nowhere  better  illyslrated  than  by 
his  account  of  his  introduction  to  Johnson  at  Davtes*  shop  in  Coreni 
Garden.     It  may  bo  confidtrntly  asserted  that  theic  is  i  "n 

English  literature  more  exquisitely  absurd  than  the  parturuL  is 

interview*     He  had  read  the  RaniNcr,  and  he  had  read  Kmsefas^ 
and  from  both  these  works  he  had  imbibed  the  most  extraordin 
notions  of  the  awful  being  of  Johnson.     He  was  possessed,  he  sa; 
"  of  a  kind  of  mysterious  veneration,  by  figuring  lo  himself  a  state  of 
so/em  n  elevated  absUacUotv/m  v<\vvc\v\\^^u\>^Qft«AV\wi\s»  \\v«  in  the 
inimense  metropolis  ot  l-oudot\:*     \\<t  ^^  \^  \i^vv^^  \3s^V\^Vm 
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Johnson  unexpectedly  entered  the  shop,  and  Mr.  Davies  an- 
nounced his  awful  approach  to  him  "  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an 
actor  in  the  part  of  Horatio,  when  he  addresses  Hamlet  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  father*s  ghost,  '  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  I  *  "  He  was 
much  agitated,  and  begged  Davies  not  to  introduce  him  as  a  Scotch- 
man* **  But,"  said  Davies,  roguishly,  *'he  comes  from  Scotland.'' 
*•  Mr.  Johnson,"  piteously  exclaimed  Boswell,  **  I  do  indeed  come 
from  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  help  it."  Johnson,  turning  quickly  upon 
him,  exclaimed  sternly,  '*  That,  sir,  I  find,  is  what  a  very  great  nmiiber* 
of  your  countrymen  cannot  help."  Such  candour  admits  us  inio  a 
much  closer  intimacy  with  Mm,  than  his  most  laboured  accounts  of 
himself,  his  hopes,  or  his  antecedents,  procure  for  us.  **  One  day/' 
he  says,  *'  I  owned  to  him  that  I  was  occasionally  troubled  with  a  fit 
of  narrowness ;  *  why,  sir,*  said  he,  *  so  am  I,  but  I  do  not  tell  it 
He  has  now  and  then  borrowed  a  shilling  from  me  ;  and  when  I' 
asked  him  for  it  again,  seemed  to  be  rather  out  of  humour.  A  droll 
little  circumstance  once  occurred,  as  if  he  meant  to  reprimand  my 
minute  exactness  as  a  creditor ;  he  thus  addressed  me  :  '  Boswell,. 
ffnd  me  sixpence — /tof  to  be  rcf^aid.^  *^ 

It  would  be  begging  the  cjuestion  to  concede  that  Boswell  was  a 
toady,  but  that  his  toadyism  was  a  merit,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the^   _ 
instrument  of  giving  to  the  world  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and    I 
instructive  books  ever  written.     But  this  much  may  fairly  be  said : 
that  if  Boswell  was  a  toady,  his  toadyism  should  not  be  converted 
into  a  reproach,  since  it  has  been  capped  by  an  issue  of  indefinite 
profit  to  English  readers.     But  was  Boswell  a  toady?  was  his  conduct 
the  insinuating,  spaniel-like  subserviency  it  has  been  declared  to  be  ? ' 
Reduced  to  simple  terms,  Boswell* s  iniquity  seems  to  have  been  a 
love  for  notoriety  or  reputation  :  a  thirst  for  communion  with  men 
distinguished  either  by  genius  or  activity  :  by  the  genius  of  a  John- 
son, or  the  activity  of  a  Wilkes.     The  obverse  of  the  medal  struck.   ■ 
off  by  nature,  representing  the  old  laird  of  Auchinleck  disgusted    " 
with  his  son  for  cultivating  the  acrjuaintance  of  a  man  who  kept  a 
school  and  called  it  an  academy,  is  doubtless  droll  enough,  but  it  is^ 
certainly  more  flattering  to  Boswell  than  to  BosweU's  fother.     It 
seems  to  us  a  pardonable  ambition  in  a  young  man  to  solicit  witli. 
eagerness — though  that  eagerness  was  at  the  onset  pusillanimous — 
and  to  retain   through   unaffected    admiration   and  veneration   the 
friendship  of  a  philosopher  who  occupies   the  most  conspicuous* 
position  in  Enghsh  letters  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  whose 
acquaintance  was  not  less  ardently  deavied  \i^'  Ttv^Tv  >^\\Si^csi  \^y=\^T^^ 
has  not  yet  learnt  to  accredit  with  evlhet  6bset\>ai\os3&Tv^'&  o\  TCi^asswesf^^ 
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The  mtid,  contemplative  Langton  was,  certainlyt  ^^  tbe  onset, 
enthusiasuc  an  admirer  of  Johnson,  as  BosirdL  He  toOi  had 
the  Rambler  and  Rmnhs,  and  such  was  his  delight  that  be 
travelled  to  London  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obuining  an  inti 
duction  to  the  author.  Langton's  admiration  contented  itself  with 
listening  and  applauding :  Bosweirs,  widi  listenix^  and  recordiiig. 
The  distinction  is  enormous.  It  preserves  Langton-s  characteKi  lad 
mutilates  Bosweirs.  But  Bosweirs  loss  \%  posierit/s  gain.  Laagtoo 
remains  embalmed  in  the  narrative  of  Boswell,  the  perfect  gentlenujif 
the  unaifected  saint,  the  soft  and  courtly  scholar,  And  yet,  this  mtidi 
is  certain:  that  without  Boswdl,  Bennett  Langton  would  not  be  more 
hopelessly  forgotten  than  the  man  who  sold  him  snuflT^  or  the  tailor 
who  fitted  his  breeches. 

Bosweirs  character  is  not  likely  to  call  forth  the  slightest  admin* 
tion,  but  his  claims  upon  our  regard  are  eminent  enough  to  deserve 
the  championship  that  has  been  hitherto  denied  him.  His  candour 
may,  perhaps,  merit  all  the  severe  literal ness  of  construction  tlui 
has  been  put  upon  it ;  but  this  candour  merits  an  exemption  fnxn 
I  the  harsh  judgment  with  which  justice  should  instruct  us  to  dcsl 
I  only  with  those  whose  sneaking  sins  have  been  detected  through  no 
I  fault  of  their  own«  That  he  was  a  better  man  than  he  represents 
I  himself  is  certain,  or  it  is  most  improbable  that  he  would  have  re* 
■  taincd  for  twenty  years  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  afifection  of  a  mao 
\  whose  hatred  of  cant  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  suspicion  of 
■ifKfiicious  friendship.  That  Johnson  had  a  sincere  regard  for  him 
^^there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show.  The  doctors  acute  and 
forcible  mind  was  hardly  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  for  any  length 
of  time  by  a  man  whose  friendship  was  wholly  bottomed  on  selfish- 
nessj  and  who  clung  only  to  the  coattails  of  his  betters  that  he 
might  be  lifted  out  of  the  dust  of  obscurity.  There  was  assuredly 
an  unfeigned  afllection,  a  devoted  admiration  in  Bos  well's  respect  for 
Johnson.  This  has  been  allowed  by  Boswell's  worst  detractors; 
but  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  his  critics  that  such  qualities 
as  a  pure  admiration,  an  affectionate  esteem^  a  loyal  and  a  respectful 
veneration,  are  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  such  base  mental 
defonnities  as  those  so  persistently  attributed  to  BoswelL 

Macaulay  pronounces  Boswell  to  have  been  a  young  Scotch  lainyer 
without  wit,  humour,  or  eloquence.  The  criticism  is  altogether  too 
crushing.  Many  of  his  conversations  with  Johnson  prove  him  to 
have  ha<i  a  very  good  stock  of  wit  Contrasted  with  Johnson^  it  is, 
to  be  sure^  poor ;  but  isolated,  it  Is  considerable  enough  to  rescue 
Ais  pretensions  from  lUc  V\sU)m\Cs  s,tve«t.    ^\\vTSiQwx  \«.  i^u^^o^^ 
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a  dry,  Scotch  kind  ;  many  of  his  descriptions,  especially  in  his  Tour, 
are  made  piquant  and  striking  by  frequent  fehcilies,  and  by  the  sly 
quaintness  of  thought  they  vehicle.  EJoquence  he  may  perhaps 
want ;  but  the  harshest  critic  will  not  refuse  to  his  style  the  merit  of 
perspicuity,  ease,  and  consistency. 

The  portrait  given  of  Boswell  by  himself  coincides,  but  without 
Ailness,  with  the  character  exhibited  by  his  work.  He  was  dis- 
ordered by  frequent  fits  of  hypochondriasis,  a  malady  of  which  he 
might  have  been  impatient,  had  not  the  similar  complaint  of  Dr. 
Johnson  made  him  cherish  his  melancholy  as  fitting  him  to  a  nearer 
equality  with  his  hero.  He  was  proud  of  his  antecedents,  and  witli 
reason ;  for  the  founder  of  his  family  belonged  to  an  ancient  line  in 
Fife,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  barony  of  Auchinleck  pro  bofw  et 
JidtH  senntio  nobis priEsHto,  His  great  grandmother  was  the  Countess 
of  Kincardine,  a  member  of  a  noble  Dutch  house,  and  his  father 
was  a  judge  of  Scotland,  a  man  who  has  been  praised  by  Walter 
Scott  as  **  an  able  lawyer,  a  good  scholar,  a  strict  presbyterian,  and 
a  whig  of  the  old  Scottish  cast/'  He  was  a  zealous  but  a  sensible 
Scotchman*  Without  being  able  to  account  for  Johnson's  prejudice 
against  the  Scotch,  he  had  sense  enough  to  comprehend  that  it  was 
not  a  whit  more  malignant  or  intelligent  than  his  Toryism.  Sach- 
cvcrell  made  Johnson  hate  the  Whigs,  and  James  II.  made  him  hate 
the  Scotch.  His  dogmatism  forced  him  into  consistency;  and  his 
consistency  supported  what  to  him  were  the  two  qualifications  of  a 
right-minded  man.  Whenever  he  could,  he  spoke  of  the  Whigs  as 
scoundrels,  and  the  Scotch  as  animals.  But  in  reality  one  form  of 
government  was  as  good  to  him  as  another  form ;  and  one  kind  of 
people  as  good  as  another  kind*  He  may  have  professed  to  prefer 
the  Irish  to  the  Scotch ;  but  the  distinction  he  drew  between  them, 
when  he  compared  the  Irishman  to  a  fly,  and  the  Scotchman  to  a 
leech,  exhibited  rather  a  love  of  antithetical  wit,  than  any  decided 
repugnance  to  either  Boswell  humoured  his  prejudices,  and  laughed 
at  them.  Many  Scotchmen  turned  fiercely  upon  the  doctor,  and  told 
him  that  one  of  his  ancestors  had  been  hung  in  Scotland,  and  had 
found  that  a  Scottish  tree  was  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  an 
Englishman.  But  Boswell  acted  with  more  wisdom ;  he  exacerbated 
the  doctor's  antipathies  that  he  might  make  capital  of  his  remarks, 
and  swell  his  book  with  epigrams  and  anecdotes  which,  but  for  his 
nimble  pertinacity,  would  never  have  been  provoked. 

Had  Boswell  never  met  Johnson,  his  picture  in  the  dress  of  a  pro* 
vincial  lawyer  at  Auchinleck  might  have  ^t^\.\ia\.^4  VC\%  \sv^v^^'^ 
amongst  his  family^  as  a  more  honest  man  iWu  \\\^^\if^^ftN^^  V\^^s^ 
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be.  He  himself  confesses  that  his  mind  was  "  strongly  tmpregiuUed 
with  the  Johnsonian  £eiher;"  but  though  his  mind  was  fitted  to  aidmbc^ 
it  ^*as  certainly  not  adapted  to  iinttate,  Johnson,  His  wit  n*a5  sharps 
and  wc  can  believe  him  when  he  says,  talking  of  a  colloquial  combat 
witl)  a  friend^  that  flash  followed  Hash,  Hke  throwing  pinches  of  gun- 
powder into  the  iire — ■''  it  ti-as  all  puff !  puff! "  Bat  if  he  had  John- 
son*s  powder,  he  had  not  Johnson's  bullets  ;  his  piece  could  escplode, 
but  it  could  take  uo  effect.  The  truth  is,  BoswcU  and  Johnson 
mixed  make  but  a  sorry  draught.  When  Boswell  is  himself,  he  is 
pleasant  and  excellent  enough ;  but  when  he  talks  or  acts,  as  he  too 
often  does  talk  or  act,  Boswell  upon  Johnson,  he  becomes  a  con- 
ceited puppy,  well  meriting  the  contemi>t  in  which  he  was  sccretlr, 
and  sometimes  confessedly,  held  by  his  friends.  Wliatever  he  tin- 
dcftook,  he  undertook  with  eagerness  and  enthusiasm*  Johnson 
comprehended  his  idiosyncracy  when  he  bade  him  clear  his  head  of 
Corsica,  a  piece  of  ad\ice  that  was  lost,  for  he  attended  a  jubQee  in 
a  hat  surmounted  with  the  letters  '*  Corsica  Boswell,'"  and  got 
caricatured  for  his  folly  in  the  Londan  Magazine,  He  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  seeing  men  hanged,  and  called  the  keeper  of  Newgate 
his  esteemed  friend.  He  was  an  admirable  diplomatist,  the  Machia- 
velli  of  domestic  life,  an  instance  of  which  is  shown  in  the  method 
in  which  he  procured  a  meeting  at  Dill/s,  the  bookseller,  between 
Johnson  and  Wilkes,  He  was  slow  at  taking  offence,  and  was  easily 
pacified*  He  appears  to  have  been  a  faithful  husband,  a  good  father, 
and  a  loyal  subject  He  describes  himself  as  "a  gentleman  who  had 
thought  more  than  any  one  had  supposed,  and  had  a  pretty  good 
stock  of  general  learning  and  knowledge.  He  had  all  Dr.  Johnson^s 
principles,  with  some  degree  of  relaxation.  He  had  rather  too  Itttk 
than  too  much  prudence,  and  his  imagination  being  hvely,  he  often 
said  things  of  which  the  effect  was  very  different  from  the  intention," 
Aniongst  his  countrymen,  he  was  esteemed  as  a  good-natured,  jolly 
fellow;  and  Johnson,  in  \vTiting  to  him,  says,  "If  general  approba- 
tion will  adil  anything  to  your  enjoyment,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have 
heard  you  mentioned  as  a  man  whom  ever)^body  likes.  I  ihbik  life 
has  little  more  to  give*" 
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By  Order  of  the  King. 

{L* Homme  qui  Rtf, ) 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY:    BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 


PART    n.— BOOK   THE   SEVENTH. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

THE   RESEMBLANCE   OF  A    PALACE  TO  A  WOOD. 

WYNPLAINK  was  in  tiie  "  little  rooms  '*  of  Corlcone 
Lodge.  He  was  burning  to  be  off,  to  get  outside,  to 
see  Dea  again.  This  maze  of  passages  and  alcoves, 
with  secret  and  bewildering  doors,  checked  and  re- 
Hfogrcss,  He  strove  to  race,  he  was  obliged  to  wander* 
He  thought  he  had  but  one  door  to  thrust  open,  he  had  a  skein  of 
doors  to  unravel.  To  one  room  succeeded  another.  Then  a  t ros;^- 
ii*ay,  with  rooms  on  all  four  sides. 

Not  a  living  creature  was  to  be  seen.  He  listened.  Not  j 
sound. 

Sometimes  he  thought  that  he  must  be  returning  towards  his  starting 
point  Tlien,  that  he  saw  someone  approaching.  It  was  no  one. 
It  was  only  his  own  reflection  in  a  mirror,  dressed  as  a  nobleman. 
Thai  himself? — Impossible!  Then  he  recognised  himself,  but  not 
at  once. 

He  went  on  through  e>^CTy  passage  he  saw  before  him. 
He  explored  the  quaint  domestic  arrangements  of  the  rambling 
building,  and  their  yet  quainter  fittings.  Here,  a  cabinet,  painted  and 
carved  in  a  sentimental,  but  vicious  style  ;  there,  an  equivocal-look- 
ing chapel,  studded  with  enamels  and  mother-of-pearl,  with  minia- 
tures on  ivory  brought  out  in  relief,  like  those  on  oldfashioned  snuff- 
boxes ;  there,  one  of  those  pretty  Florentine  retreats,  adapted  for 
the  hypochondriasis  of  women,  and  even  than  caW^d  boudoirs.  %Htv{ , 
wheie — on  the  cdOngs,  on   the  walls,  atvd  ev^iv  ow  \Jcvc  n«:x>j  ^<=iw?v 
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— there  were  repre$entalions«  in  velvet  or  in  mctal«  of  biid%  of  tree; 
of  luxuriant  vegetation,  picked  out  in  reliefs  of  lace  work ;  taUcs 
covered  uith  jet  carvings,  representing  warriors,  tuid  qtteens,  and 
tritons,  annetl  with  the  scaly  terminations  of  a  hydra.  Cut  ciystals 
combined  prismatic  effects  with  those  of  rc0ection,  Mjirors  repeated 
the  light  of  i>rccious  stones,  and  sparkles  gtittered  in  the  daiiesi 
comers.  It  wz^  iin]X)ssible  to  guess  whether  these  many-sided, 
shining  surfaces,  where  emerald  green  mingled  with  the  golden  hoes 
of  the  rising  sun,  where  floated  a  glimmer  of  ever-varying  colours. 
like  those  on  a  pigeon's  neck,  were  miniature  mirrors,  or  enonnous 
bcryK  Everyiivhere  was  raagniiicence,  at  once  re5ned  and  stupendous; 
if  it  was  not  the  most  diminutive  of  palaces,  it  was  certainly  the  most 
gigantic  of  jewel-cases.     A  house  for  Mab,  or  a  jewel  for  Geo. 

Gwynplaine  sought  an  exit  He  could  not  find  one  Impossibte 
to  make  out  his  way.  There  is  nothing  so  confusing  as  is  wealth 
seen  for  the  first  time.  Moreover,  this  was  a  labyrinth.  At  each 
step  he  was  stopped  by  some  magnificent  object,  which  appeared  to 
retard  his  exit,  and  to  be  tmwilling  to  let  him  pass*  He  was  encon 
passed  by  a  net  of  wonders.     He  felt  himself  bound  and  detainedl 

What   a  horrible  palace!    he   thought.      Restless,   he  wandc 
tlirough  tlie  maze,  asking  himself  what  it  all  meant — whether  he  ' 
in  prison?  chafing,  thirsting  for  the  fresh  air.     He  repeated 
pea  I  as  if  that  word  was  the  thread  of  the  labyrinth,  and  must 
held  unbroken,  to  guide  him  out  of  it     Now  and  then  he  shoute^fl 
**  Ho !    Any  one  there  ?  *'     No   one  answered.     The  rooms  nei'cr 
came  to  an  end.      All  was  deserted,  silent,  splendid,  sinister. 
realised  the  fables  of  enchanted  castles.     Hidden  pipes  of  hot 
maintained  a  summer  temperature  in  the   building.      It  was  as 
some  magician  had  caught  up  the  month  of  June,  and  imprisoned  i 
in  this  labyrinth.     There  were  pleasant  odours  now  and  then,  an 
he  crossed  currents  of  perfume,  as  though  passing  by  invisible  flowc 
It  was  wann.     Carpets  everywhere*     One  might  have  walked  at 
lhere»  unclothed 

Gw>*npbine   looked  out  of  the  windows.      The  \icw  from 
ras  different.     From  one  he  beheld  gardens,  sparkling  with 
freshness  of  a  spring  morning ;   from  another,  a  plot  decked 
statues  ;   from  a  third,  a  patio  in  the  Spanish  style,  a  little  squ 
flagged,  mouldy,  and  cold     Sometimes  he  saw  a  river ^ — it  \v:is^ 
Thames  ;  sometimes  a  great  lower — it  was  Windsor, 

It  was  still  so  early  tliat  there  were  no  signs  of  life  vmuinn. 

He  stood  still.     He  listened. 

**  Oh  J  I  will  get  out  ot  v\vvs  v'^2^^''  sa^e^Vt.  *^\  ^««^  \€<^sw^^o.\ 
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They  shall  not  keqi  me  here  by  force.  Woe  to  him  who  bars  my 
exit  What  is  that  great  tower  yonder  ?  If  there  was  a  giant,  a  hell* 
hound,  a  mlnotaur,  to  keep  the  gates  of  this  enchanted  palace,  I 
would  annihilate  him.  If  an  army,  I  would  exterminate  it»  Dea ! 
Dca!" 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  gentle  noise,  very  faint.  It  was  like  drop- 
ping water.  He  was  in  a  dark,  narrow  passage,  closed  some  few 
paces  further  on  by  a  curtain.  He  advanced  to  this  curtain,  pushefl 
it  aside,  entered.     He  leaped  before  he  looked. 


CHAPTER   HL 

EVE. 

An  octagon  room,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  without  wndows,  but 
lighted  by  a  skylight  \  walls,  ceiling,  and  floors  faced  mth  peach- 
coloured  marble ;  a  black  marble  canopy,  resembling  a  pall,  with 
twisted  columns  in  the  solid  but  pleasing  Elizabethan  style,  over- 
shadowing a  vase-like  bath  of  the  same  black  marble  —  this  was 
what  he  saw  before  him.  In  the  centre  of  the  bath  arose  a  slender 
jet  of  tepid  and  perfumed  water,  which,  softly  and  slowly,  was  filling 
the  tank.     The  bath  was  black  to  augment  fairness  into  brilliancy. 

It  was  the  water  that  he  had  heard.  A  waste-pipe,  placed  at  a 
certain  height  in  the  bath,  prevented  it  from  overflowing.  Vapour 
was  rising  from  the  water;  but  not  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  hang 
in  drops  on  the  marble.  The  slender  jet  of  water  was  like  a  supple 
wand  of  steel,  bending  at  the  slightest  current  of  air.  There  was 
no  fumiture,  except  a  chair-bed  with  pillows,  sufficiently  long  for  a 
woman  to  lie  at  full  lengtli,  and  yet  have  room  for  a  dog  at  her  feet. 
The  French,  indeed,  borrow  their  word  cartapi  from  can-ai-pie.  This 
sofa  was  of  Spanish  manufacture.  In  it  silver  took  the  place  of 
wood-work.     The  cushions  and  coverings  were  of  rich  white  silk. 

On  the  far  side  of  -the  bath  was  arranged  by  the  w^all  a  lofty 
dressing-table  of  solid  silver,  well  garnished  with  every  requisite  for 
the  toilet,  having  in  its  centre,  and  in  imitation  of  a  window,  eight 
small  Venetian  mirrors,  set  in  a  silver  frame.  In  a  panel  on  the 
in-all  was  a  square  opening,  resembling  a  small  window,  which 
was  closed  by  a  cover  of  solid  silver.  This  cover  was  fitted  with 
hinges,  like  a  shutter.  On  the  shutter  glistened  a  chased  and  gilded 
royal  crown.  Over  this,  and  affixed  to  the  wall,  was  a  bell,  silver- 
gilt,  if  not  of  pure  gold. 
^       Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  this  cViam\>eT,  m  ^\Cvii  Gc^^pfK^vEi^ 
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stood  as  if  transfixed,  there  was  an  opening  in  the  maible  waH| 
extending  to  the  ceiling,  and  closed  l^  a  hi^  and  broad'  curtun 
of  silver  tissue.  This  curtain,  of  iaiiy^ike  tenuity,  was  tnuis* 
parent,  and  did  not  interrupt  the  view.  Through  die  centre  of 
this  web,  where  one  might  expect  a  spider,  Gwynpkine  saw  a  moR 
formidable  object ^an  undraped  woman.  Yet  not  actually  ondnpod; 
for  she  was  clothed^  clothed  from  head  to  foot  Her  dress  was  a 
long  chemise ;  so  long,  that  it  floated  over  her  feet,  like  the  dnsiei 
of  angels  in  holy  pictin'es ;  but  so  fine  that  it  seemed  liquid. 

The  silver  tissue,  transparent  as  glass  and  fastened  only  at  Ae 
ceiling,  could  be  lifted  aside.  It  separated  the  marble  chamber, 
which  was  a  bath-room,  firom  the  adjoining  apartment,  which  was  a 
bed-chamber.  This  tiny  dormitory  was  as  a  grotto  of  minon. 
Venetian  glasses,  close  together,  mounted  with  gold  mouldings,  and 
reflected  on  every  side  the  bed  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  On 
this  bed,  which,  like  the  toilette-table,  was  of  silver,  lay  die 
woman :  she  was  asleep. 

She  was  sleeping  with  her  head  thrown  back,  one  foot  peeping 
firom  its  covering,  like  the  Succuba,  above  whose  head  dreams  flq> 
their  wings. 

A  dressing-gown,  of  curious  silk,  was  thrown  over  the  foot  of 
the  couch.  It  was  apparently  Chinese;  for  a  great  golden  lisavd 
was  pardy  visible  in  between  the  folds. 

Beyond  the  couch,  and  probably  masking  a  door,  was  a  large 
mirror,  on  which  peacocks  and  swans  were  depicted. 

Shadow  seemed  to  lose  its  nature  in  this  apartment,  and  glistened 
The  spaces  between  the  mirrors  and  the  gold  work  w^ere  lined  with 
that  sparkling  material  called  at  Venice  thread  of  glass — i.e.  wpint  glas& 

At  the  head  of  the  couch  stood  a  reading  desk,  on  a  moveable 
pivot,  with  candles,  and  a  book  lying  open,  bearing  this  tide,  in  large 
red  letters,  *^  Alcoranus  Mahumedis." 

Gwynplaine  saw  not  one  of  these  details.  The  woman,  he  had 
eyes  for  her  only.  He  was  at  once  stupified  and  filled  with 
tumultuous  emotions,  sutes  apparency  incompatible,  yet  sometimes 
co-existent.  He  recognised  her.  Her  eyes  were  dosed,  but  her 
foce  was  turned  towards  him.  It  was  the  duchess.  She,  the'mysle* 
rious  being  in  whom  all  the  splendours  of  the  unknown  were  united ; 
she  who  had  occasioned  him  so  many  unavowable  dreams;  she  wiK> 
had  written  him  so  ^strange  a  letter  1  The  only  woman  in  the  worid 
of  whom  he  could  say,  "  She  has  seen  me,  and  she  loves  me  I  ">  ' 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
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SATAN. 

Suddenly  the  sleeper  awoke.  She  sat  up  wth  a  sudden  and 
gracious  dignity  of  movement,  her  fair  silken  tresses  falling  in  soft 
disorder  on  her  htps  ;  her  loosened  night-dress  disclosed  her 
shoulder ;  she  touched  her  pink  toes  with  her  little  hand,  and  gazed 
for  some  moments  on  the  naked  foot,  worthy  to  be  worshipped 
by  Pericles,  and  copied  by  Phidias*  Then  stretching  herself,  she 
yawned  like  a  tigress  in  the  rising  son. 

Probably  Gvvnplaine  breathed  heavily,  as  we  do  when  we  en- 
deavour to  restrain  our  respiration. 

"  Is  any  one  there  ?  '*  said  she. 

Going  to  the  silver  lace  curtain,  she  raised  it  with  her  foot,  and 
thrusting  it  aside  with  her  shoulder,  entered  the  marble  room.  An 
agonised  numbness  fell  on  Gwynplaine,  No  possibility  of  conceal- 
ment It  was  too  late  to  fly,  Moreover,  he  was  no  longer  equal  to 
the  exertion.  He  wished  that  the  earth  might  open  and  swallow  him. 
Anything  to  hide  hira. 

She  saw  him.  She  stared,  immensely  astonished,  but  without  the 
slightest  nervousness.  Then,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  pleasure  and 
contempt,  she  said,  **  Why,  it  is  you,  Gwynplaine  !  "  Suddenly,  with 
a  rapid  spring,  for  tliis  cat  was  a  panther,  she  flung  herself  on  his 
neck. 

**0h,**  she  cried,  "how  clever  you  are!  You  are  come.  You 
found  out  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  London.  You  followed  me. 
That  was  right.     Your  being  here  proves  you  to  be  a  wonder/' 

The  simultaneous  return  of  self-possession  acts  like  a  flash  of 
lightning.  Gwynplaine,  indistinctly  warned  by  a  vague,  rude,  but 
honest  misgiving,  drew  back,  but  the  pink  nails  clinging  to  his 
shoulders  restrained  him.  Some  inexorable  power  proclaimed  its 
sway  over  him.  He  himself,  a  wild  beast,  was  caged  in  a  T*'ild 
beast's  den.  She  continued,  **  Anne,  the  fool,  you  know  whom  I 
mean — the  Queen — ordered  me  to  Windsor  without  giving  any 
reason.  When  I  arrived  she  was  closeted  with  her  idiot  of  a 
Chancellor,  But  how  did  you  contrive  to  obtain  access  to  me? 
That's  what  I  call  being  a  man — obstacles,  indeed — there  are  no 
such  things  1  You  come  at  a  call  You  found  things  out 
My  name,  the  Duchess  Josiana,  you  knew,  I  fancy*  ^Vho  was  it 
brought  you  in  ?  No  doubt  it  was  the  page.  Oh,  he  is  clever  1  I 
will  give  him  a  hundt^  guineas.    W\iic\\  w^^  &fii  ^^m  ^V  vew"^    *\^ 
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me?  No!  don*t  tell  me.  I  don't  want  to  know.  Kxplinatkms 
diminish  interest  I  prefer  the  marvdlous,  and  yon  are  hideous 
enough  to  be  wonderful  You  have  fidlen  from  the  hig^iest 
heavens,  or  you  have  risen  from  the  depths  of  hdl  throo^  die 
devil's  trap-door.  Nothing  can  be  more  natuiaL  The  oeiliiig 
opened,  or  the  floor  yawned.  A  descent  by  way  of  the  doods,  or 
an  ascent  in  a  mass  of  fire  and  brimstone,  that  is  how  you  hive 
travelled.  You  deserve  a  seat  among  the  gods.  Agreed  ;  you  11c 
my  lover." 

Scared,  Gwynplaine  listened ;  his  mind  growing  more  iiresohte 
every  moment  Now  all  was  certain.  Impossible  to  have  any  furdiar 
doubt.  That  letter!  this  woman  confirmed  its  meaning.  Gwyn- 
plaine the  lover  and  the  beloved  of  a  duchess !  Mighty  pride^  widi 
its  thousand  baleful  heads,  stirred  his  wretched  heart  Vanity,  dot 
IK>werful  agent  within  us,  works  us  measureless  evil. 

The  duchess  went  on,  "  Since  you  are  here,  it  is  so  decreed.  I  ask 
nothing  more.  There  is  some  one  on  high,  or  in  hell,  who  brings 
us  together.  The  betrothal  of  Styx  and  Aurora  I  Unbridled  cere- 
monies beyond  all  laws !  The  very  day  I  first  saw  you,  I  said,  it  is 
he,  it  is  he !  I  recognise  him.  He  is  the  monster  of  my  dreams.  He 
shall  be  mine.  We  should  give  destiny  a  helping  hand.  Therefore  I 
%\Totc  to  you.  One  question,  Gw}Tiplaine,  do  you  believe  in  p^^ 
destination  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  believed  in  it  since  I  read,  in 
Cicero,  Scipio's  dream.  Ah!  I  did  not  observe  it !  Dressed  like  a 
gentleman  !  You  in  fine  clothes  !  \Vhy  not !  You  are  a  mountebank. 
All  the  more  reason.  A  juggler  is  as  good  as  a  lord.  Moreover,  what 
are  lords  ?  Clo^nms.  You  have  a  noble  figure,  you  are  magnificently 
made.  It  is  wonderful  that  you  should  be  here.  When  did  you 
arrive  ?  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?  I  am  beautiful,  am  I  not? 
I  was  going  to  take  my  bath.  Oh  !  how  I  love  you  !  You  read  my 
letter !  Did  you  read  it  yourself?  Did  any  one  read  it  to  you  ?  Can 
you  read  ?  Probably  you  are  ignorant  I  ask  questions,  but  don't 
answer  them.  I  don't  like  the  sound  of  your  voice.  It  is  soft  An 
oddity  like  you  should  snarl,  and  not  speak.  You  sing,  that  is  har- 
monious. I  hate  it  It  is  the  only  thing  about  you  I  do  not  like.  AD 
the  rest  is  terrible, — is  superb.  In  India  you  would  be  a  god.  Were 
you  bom  with  that  frighdul  grin  on  your  face?  No!  No  doubt  it 
is  a  penal  brand  I  do  hope  3rou  have  conunitted  some  crime.  C(nne 
to  my  arms." 

She  sank  on  the  couch,  and  made  him  sit  beside  her.  They 
found  themselves  close  together  unconsciously.  What  she  said 
passed  over  Gwynplaine  Y&t  «l  tsa^Vj  ^otbsu   '^^XaoSS.^  xoi^ssRiycMd 
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the  sense  of  her  whirlwind  of  words.  She  spol>e  tumultuously, 
frantically,  with  a  voice  broken  and  tender.  Her  words  were  music  ; 
but  their  music  w^as  to  Gwynplaine  as  a  hurricane.  Again  she  fixed 
her  gaze  on  him  and  continued, 

"I  feel  degraded  in  your  presence, and  oh!  what  happiness.  How 
insipid  is  it  to  be  a  grandee  !  I  am  noble,  and  what  can  be  more 
tiresome  ?  Disgrace  is  a  comfort.  I  am  so  satiated  with  respect 
that  I  desire  contempt.  We  are  all  a  httle  erratic,  from  Venus, 
Cleopatra,  Mesdames  de  Chevreuse  and  de  Longuevnile,  dovvTi  to 
myself.  I  will  make  a  display  of  you,  I  declare.  Here's  a  love 
afiair  which  will  be  a  blow  to  my  family,  the  Stuarts.  Ah  !  I 
breathe  again.  I  have  discovered  a  secret*  I  am  clear  of  royalty. 
To  be  free  from  its  trammels  is  indeed  a  deliverance.  To  break 
down,  defy,  make  and  destroy  at  will,  that  is  enjoyment.  Listen>  I 
love  you." 

She  paused  ;  then  smiling  sardonically,  went  on,  "  I  love  you,  not 
only  because  you  are  deformed ;  but  because  you  are  low.  I  love 
monsters,  and  I  love  mountebanks.  "  A  lover  despised,  mocked, 
grotesque,  hideous,  exposed  to  laugjiter  on  that  pillory  called  a 
theatre,  has  for  me  an  extraordinary  attraction.  It  is  tasting  for* 
bidden  fruit  An  infamous  lover,  how  exquisite  !  To  taste  the  apple, 
not  of  Paradise,  but  of  hell  \  such  is  my  temptation.  It  is  for  that 
I  hunger  and  thirst  I  am  that  Eve,  the  Eve  of  the  depths.  Prob- 
ably you  are,  unknown  to  yourself,  a  devil.  I  am  in  love  with 
a  nightmare.  You  are  a  moving  puppet,  of  w^hich  the  strings  are 
pulled  by  a  spectre.  You  are  the  incarnation  of  infernal  mirth. 
You  are  the  master  I  require.  I  wanted  a  lover  such  as  those  of 
Medea  and  Canidia.  I  felt  sure  that  some  night  would  bring  me 
such  a  one. 

Her  words  flowed  like  a  volcanic  eruption.  Pierce  Mount  Etna, 
and  you  may  gain  an  idea  of  that  jet  of  fiery  eloquence, 

Gwynplaine  stammered,  **  Madam " 

She  placed  her  hand  on  his  mouth.  "  Silence,"  she  said.  '*  I  am 
studying  you.  I  am  unbridled  desire,  immaculate.  I  am  a  vestal 
bacchante.     I  might  be  the  virgin  pythoness  at  Delphos,  and  have 

I  under  my  naked  foot  the  bronze  tripod,  w^here  the  priests  lean  their 
elbows  on  the  skin  of  the  python,  whispering  questions  to  the  invisible 

j  god.     My  heart  is  of  stone,  but  it  is  like  those  mysterious  pebbles 
which  the  sea  washes  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  called  Huntly  Nabb,  at 

jthe  mouth  of  the  Tecs,  and  which  if  broken  are  found  to  contain  a 

r  serpent     That  serpent  is  my  love.     A  love  v*\v\cK  \%  ?iXVT^v;^^^A,^«3Pi 
\t  has  brought  you  to  nie.     An  imposs\b\e  d\slaT\c<i"^^3&\ife^?x^^'C^'*=^^' 
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I  was  in  Sinus,  and  you  were  in  Allioth.  You  have  crossed  the  im- 
measurable space,  and  here  you  are.  Tis  well ;  be  silent  Take  me 
for  your  own/ 

She  ceased;  he  trembled.  Then  she  went  on,  smiling,  "You 
see,  G^^ynplaine,  to  dream  is  to  create  ;  to  desire  is  to  summcm.  To 
build  up  the  chimera  is  to  provoke  the  reality.  The  all-powexful  and 
terrible  mj-stery  will  not  be  defied.  It  produces  result  You  are 
here.  Do  I  dare  to  lose  caste  ?  Yea  Do  I  dare  to  be  your 
mistress  ?  Your  slave  ?  Your  chattel  ?  With  joy.  Gwynplaine^  I 
am  woman.  A  woman  is  clay  which  desires  to  be  mire.  I  want 
to  despise  myself.  That  lends  a  zest  to  pride.  AVhat  is  grandeur 
made  of?  Baseness.  Despise  me,  you  who  are  despised.  Nothing 
can  be  better.  Degradation  on  degradation.  AVhat  pleasure  !  The 
double  blossom  of  ignominy.  I  pluck  it  Trample  me  under  foot 
You  will  only  love  me  the  more.  I  know  it  myselfl  Do  you  under- 
stand why  I  idolize  you?  Because  I  despise  you.  You  are  so 
immeasurably  below  me  that  I  place  you  on  an  altar.  Bring  the 
highest  and  lowest  depths  together,  and  you  have  Chaos,  and  I 
delight  in  Chaos.  Chaos,  the  beginning  and  end  of  everything. 
AVhat  is  Chaos  ?  A  huge  blot  Out  of  that  blot  God  made 
light,  and  out  of  that  sink  the  world  You  don't  know  how 
])er\'erse  I  can  be.  Knead  a  star  in  mud,  and  you  will  have 
my  likeness.  A  wolf  to  all  beside ;  a  faithful  dog  to  5rou.  How 
astonished  they  will  all  be  !  To  astonish  fools  is  amusing.  I 
understand  myself.  Am  I  a  goddess?  Amphitrite  gave  herself 
to  the  Cyclops.  Am  I  a  fairy  ?  Urgele  gave  herself  to  Bugryx,  a 
winged  man,  with  eight  webbed  hands.  Am  I  a  princess  ?  Marie 
Stuart  had  Rizzio.  Three  beauties,  three  monsters.  I  am  greater  than 
they,  for  you  are  lower  than  they.  Gwynplaine,  we  were  made  for 
one  another.  You  are  outwardly,  I  am  inwardly,  a  monster.  Thence 
my  love  for  you.  A  caprice  ?  Just  so.  What  is  a  hurricane  but  a 
caprice  ?  Our  stars  have  a  certain  affinity.  Together  we  are  things  of 
night — you  in  your  face,  I  in  my  mind.  As  your  countenance  is 
defaced,  so  is  my  mind.  You,  in  your  turn,  create  me.  You  come, 
and  my  real  mind  shows  itself.  I  did  not  recognise  it  It  is 
astonishing.  Your  coming  has  evoked  the  h3rdra  in  me,  who  am  a 
goddess.  You  show  me  my  real  nature.  See  how  I  resemble  joo. 
Look  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  mirror.  Your  face  is  my  mind  I  did 
not  know  I  was  so  terrible.  I  am  also,  then,  a  monster.  Oh  I 
Gwynplaine,  you  do  amuse  me !  " 

She  laughed,  a  strange  and  childlike  lau^;  and,  putting  har 
mouth  close  to  hia  eai,  wViVs^ieA^ — 
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"  Should  you  like  to  sec  a  mad  woman  ?  look  at  me/' 

Wiilst  she  spoke,  though  he  fek  her  words  hke  burning  coals^ 
hts  blood  froze  ^ntbin  his  veins.  He  had  not  strength  to  utter  a 
i\'onl. 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  him, 

**  O,  monster  t  "  she  cried. 

Suddenly  and  violently  she  seized  his  hands. 

"  GwyTiplainc,  I  am  the  throne ;  you  are  the  trestle.  Let  us 
join  on  the  same  level.  Oh,  how  happy  T  am  in  my  fall  !  I  ivish 
all  the  world  could  know  how  abject  I  am  become.  It  would  bow 
^own  all  the  lower.  The  more  man  abhors,  the  more  does  he  cringe; 
It  is  human  nature.  Hostile,  but  reptile  ;  dragon,  but  worm.  Oh, 
1  am  as  depraved  as  are  the  gods  !  ** 

Did  Gwynplaine  love  this  woman?  Has  man,  like  the  globe, 
two  poles?  Are  wc,  on  our  inflexible  axis,  a  moving  sphere,  a  star, 
B  when  seen  from  afar,  earth  when  near  at  hand,  in  which  night  alter- 
nates with  day?  Has  the  heart  two  aspects — one»  where  its  love 
^  IS  poured  forth  in  light ;  the  other,  in  darkness  ?  Here  a  woman 
H  of  light,  there  a  woman  of  the  sewer.  Angels  are  necessary.  Is  it 
■  possible  that  demons  are  also  essential?  Has  the  soul  the  wings 
of  the  bat?  Does  twilight  fall  fatally  for  all?  Is  sin  an  integral 
and  inevitable  part  of  our  destiny  ?  Must  we  accept  evil  as  part 
and  portion  of  our  whole  ?  Do  we  inherit  sin  as  a  debt  ?  What 
awful  subjects  for  thought  I 

All  the  same,  a  voice  tells  us  that  weakness  is  a  crime-  Gwyn- 
plaine's  feelings  are  not  to  be  described.  The  flesh,  life,  terror,  lust, 
an  overwhelming  intoxication  of  spirit,  and  all  the  shame  possible  to 
pride.     Was  he  about  to  succumb  ? 

She  repeated,  **  I  love  you  1 "  and  flung  her  frenzied  arms  around 
him. 

Suddenly  close  at  hand  rang,  clear  and  distinct,  a  little  bell.  It 
was  the  little  bell  within  the  wall.  The  duchess,  turning  her  head, 
said, — 

"  W^at  does  she  want  of  me  ?  ** 

Quickly,  with  the  noise  of  a  spring  door^  the  silver  panels  with 
the  golden  croivn  chased  on  it,  opened-  A  compartment  of  a  tower, 
lined  with  royal  blue  velvet,  appeared;   and,  on  a  golden  salver, 

I  a  letter.     The  letter,  broad  and  -weighty,  was  placed  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  seal,  which  was  a  large  impression  in  red  wax.     The  bell  con- 
tinued to  tinkle.     The  open  panel  almost  touched  the  couch  where 
die  duchess  and  GTiv-jTiplaine  were  sitting. 
Leaning oi^er,  hut  still  keeping  ^ct  ^ktmicwmi  \v\^  tv^O^^^^^v^s!^ 
^  <3  ci  % 


I 
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the  letter  from  off"  the  plate,  and  touched  the  panel  The  compart- 
ment closed  in,  and  the  bell  ceased  ringmg. 

The  duchess  broke  the  seal,  and,  opening  the  envelope,  drew 
out  two  documents  contained  therein,  and  flung  it  on  the  floor 
at  Gwynplaine's  feet  The  impression  of  the  broken  seal  was  still 
decipherable,  and  Gwynplaine  could  distinguish  a  royal  crown  over 
the  initial  A.  on  it  The  torn  envelope  lay  open  before  him,  so 
that  he  could  read,  "  To  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  Josiana."  The 
envelope  had  contained  both  vellum  and  parchment  The  former 
was  small,  the  latter  a  large  document  On  the  parchment  was  a 
large  Chancery  seal  in  green  wax,  called  Lords'  sealing-wax. 

The  face  of  the  duchess,  whose  bosom  was  palpitating,  and  whose 
eyes  were  swimming  with  passion,  was  overspread  with  a  slight 
expression  of  dissatisfaction. 

"  Ah  ! "  she  said.  "  What  does  she  send  me  ?  A  lot  of  papers ! 
AVhat  a  spoil-sport  that  woman  is  !  " 

Pushing  aside  the  parchment,  she  opened  the  vellum. 

"  It  is  her  handwriting.  It  is  my  sister's  hand.  It  is  quite 
provoking.  Gwynplaine,  I  asked  you  if  you  could  read.  Can 
you?" 

Gwynplaine  nodded  assent. 

She  stretched  herself  at  full  length  on  the  couch,  carefully  drew 
her  feet  and  arms  under  her  robe,  with  a  whimsical  affectation  of 
modesty,  and,  giving  Gwynplaine  the  vellum,  watched  him  with  an 
impassioned  look. 

"Well!  you  are  mine  now.  Begin  your  duties,  my  beloved. 
Read  me  what  the  queen  writes." 

Gwynplaine  took  the  vellum,  unfolded  it,  and,  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  many  emotions,  began  to  read  : — 

**  Madam,— We  are  graciously  pleased  to  send  to  you  herewith, 
sealed  and  signed  by  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Cowpcr, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  a  copy  of  a  report,  showing  forth 
the  very  important  fact  that  the  legitimate  son  of  Linnaeus  Lord 
Clancharlie  has  just  been  discovered  and  recognised,  bearing  the 
name  of  Gwynplaine,  in  the  lowest  rank  of  a  wandering  and 
vagabond  life,  among  strollers  and  mountebanks.  His  fiilse  posi- 
tion dates  from  his  earliest  days.  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  in  virtue  of  his  hereditary  rights.  Lord  Fermain 
Clancharlie,  son  of  Lord  Linnaeus,  will  be  this  day  admitted  and 
installed  in  his  position  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Therefore,  having 
regard  to  your  weUaxe,  and  -wv^va^  \.o  ^x^'secs^  ^^\  ^|^»»  \isfc  >J5«. 
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property  and  estates  of  Lord  Clancharlie  of  Hunkervillej  we  substi- 
tute him  in  the  place  of  Lord  David  Dirry-Moir,  and  recommend 
him  to  your  good  graces.  We  have  caused  Lord  Fermain  to  be  con- 
ducted  to  Corleone  Lodge,  We  will  and  command,  as  sister  and  as 
Queen,  that  the  said  Fermain  Lord  ClancliarUe^  hitherto  called  Gwyn- 
plaine,  shall  be  your  husband,  and  that  you  shall  marry  him.  Such 
is  our  royal  pleasure*" 


I 


While  Gwynplaine,  in  tremulous  tones  which  varied  at  almost 
every  word,  read  tlic  document,  the  duchess,  half  risen  from  the 
couch,  listened  with  fixed  attention.  When  Gwynplaine  finished,  she 
snatched  the  letter  from  his  hands, 

•*  Anne  R,,"  she  murmured  in  a  tone  of  abstraction  .Then  picking 
iip  from  the  floor  the  parchment  she  had  thrown  down,  she  ran  her 
eye  over  it.  It  was  die  confession  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  the 
Maititina,  embodied  in  a  report  signed  by  the  sheriff  of  Southwark  and 
by  the  lord  chancellor. 

Having  perused  the  report,  she  read  the  queen's  letter  over  again. 
Then  she  said,  **  Be  it  so."  And  calmly  pointing  w^ith  her  finger  to 
the  door  of  the  gallery  through  which  he  had  entered,  she  added, 
**  Begone." 

Gw)Tiplaine  w^as  petrified,  and  remained  immoveable.  She  re- 
peated, in  icy  tones,  **  Since  you  are  my  husband,  begone,**  Gwyn- 
plaine, speechless,  and  with  eyes  down-cast  like  a  criminal,  remained 
motionless.  She  added,  *'  You  have  no  right  to  be  here  ;  it  is  my 
lover's  place,"  Gwynplaine  was  like  a  man  transfixed.  "  Very  wxU/* 
iiaid  she,  **it  is  I  who  shall  go.  So  you  are  my  husband.  Nothing 
can  be  better.  I  hate  you."  She  rose,  and  with  an  indescribably 
haughty  gesture  of  adteu,  left  the  room.  The  curtain  in  the  door- 
way of  the  gallery  fell  behind  her. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THBY   RECOGNISE,    BUT   DO   NOT   KNOW%   EACH   OTHER. 

Gwynplaine  was  alone.  Alone,  and  in  presence  of  the  bath 
and  deserted  couch.  The  confusion  in  his  mind  had  reached  its 
<:ulminating  point  His  thoughts  no  longer  resembled  .thoughts. 
They  overflowed  and  ran  riot ;  it  was  the  anguish  of  a  creature 
wrestling  with  perplexity.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  awaking  from  a 
horrid  nightmare.  The  entrance  into  unknown  spheres  is  no  simple 
tmtten 
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From  the  time  he  had  received  the  duchess's  letter,  brought  \rj  the 
{>age,  a  series  of  surprising  adventures  had  befallen  Gwynplaine,  each 
one  less  intelligible  than  the  other.  Up  to  this  time,  thou^  in  a 
dream,  he  had  seen  clearly.  Now  he  could  only  grope  his  way.  He 
no  longer  thought,  nor  even  dreamed.  He  collapsed.  He  sank 
down  on  the  couch  which  the  duchess  had  vacated. 

Suddenly,  he  heard  a  sound  of  footsteps,  and  those  of  a  num. 
The  noise  came  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery  to  that  by 
which  the  duchess  had  departed.  The  man  approached,  and  his 
footsteps,  though  deadened  by  the  carpet,  were  clear  and  distinct 
Gwynplaine,  in  spite  of  his  abstraction,  listened. 

Suddenly,  beyond  the  silver  web  of  curtain  which  the  duchess  had 
left  partly  open,  a  door,  evidently  concealed  by  the  painted  glass, 
opened  wide,  and  there  came  floating  into  the  room  the  refrain  of  an 
old  French  song,  carolled  at  the  top  of  a  manly  and  joyous  voice, 

**  Trois  pctits  gorets  sur  leur  fumier 
Juraicnt  comme  de  portcurs  dc  chaise,** 

and  a  man  entered.  He  wore  a  sword  by  his  side,  a  magnificent 
naval  uniform,  covered  with  gold  lace,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  plumed 
hat  with  loops  and  cockade.  Gwynplaine  sprang  up  erect  as  if 
moved  by  springs.  He  recognised  this  man,  and  was,  in  turn, 
recognised  by  him.  From  their  astonished  lips  came,  simultaneously, 
this  double  exclamation : — 

"  Gwynplaine ! " 

"Tom-Jim-Jack!" 

The  man  with  the  plumed  hat  advanced  towards  Gwynplaine,  who 
stood  with  folded  arms. 

"  \Vhat  are  you  doing  here,  Gwynplaine  ?  " 

**  And  you,  Tom-Jim-Jack,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  understand.  Josiana !  a  caprice.  A  mountebank  and 
a  monster !  The  double  attraction  is  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.. 
You  disguised  yourself  in  order  to  get  here,  Gwynplaine  ?  " 

"  And  you,  too,  Tom-Jim-Jack  ?  " 

"  Gwynplaine,  what  does  this  gentleman's  dress  mean  ?  " 

** Tom-Jim-Jack,  what  does  that  officers  uniform  mean?" 

"  Gwjrnplaine,  I  answer  no  questions." 

"Neither  do  I,  Tom-Jim-Jack." 

"  Gwynplaine,  my  name  is  not  Tom-Jim-Jack." 

"Tom-Jim-Jack,  my  name  is  not  Gwynplaine." 

"  Gwynplaine,  I  stand  here  in  my  own  house." 

"I  stand  here  in  my  own\\ou^e,'\^ox£k-\\m-^^s^r 
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**  I  will  not  have  you  echo  my  words.  You  are  ironical ;  but  I've 
got  a  cane.     An  end  to  your  jokes,  you  TiTetched  fool" 

Gwynplaine  became  ashy  pale.  **  You  are  a  fool  yourself,  and  you 
shall  give  me  satisfaction  for  this  insult." 

**  In  your  booth  as  much  as  you  like,  with  fisticuffs/' 

**  Here,  and  with  swords  !  " 

"  My  friend,  Gwj^nplaine,  the  sword  is  a  weapon  for  gentlemen. 
With  it  I  can  only  fight  my  equals.  At  fisticuffs  we  are  equal ;  but 
not  so  with  swords.  At  the  Tad  caster  Inn,  Tom-Jim-Jack  could 
box  with  Gw^nplaine,  At  ^Vindsor,  the  case  is  altered.  Understand 
this  ;  I  am  a  rear-admiral." 

**  And  I  am  a  peer  of  England,'* 

The  man  whom  Gwynplaine  recognised  as  Tom-Jim-Jack,  burst 
out  laughing.  *' Why  not  a  king?  Indeed,  you  are  right.  An  actor 
plays  everj'  part.  You'll  tell  me  next  that  you  are  Theseus,  Duke  of 
Athens/* 

"  I  am  a  peer  of  England,  and  we  are  going  to  fight*" 

"  Guynplaine,  this  becomes  tiresome,  Don*t  play  with  one  wljo 
can  order  you  to  be  flogged.     I  am  Lord  David  Dirr)^-Moir." 

**  And  I  am  Lord  Clancharlie." 

Again  Lord  David  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Well  said  !  Gwynplaine  is  Lord  Clancharlie.  That  is  indeed  the 
name  the  man  must  bear  who  is  to  win  Josiana.  Listen,  I  forgive 
you,  and  do  you  know  the  reason  ?  It's  because  we  are  both  lovers 
of  the  same  woman." 

The  curtain  in  the  door  was  lifted,  and  a  voice  exclaimed,  **  You 
are  the  two  husbands,  my  lords." 

They  turned. 

"  Barkilphedro  !  "  cried  Lord  David. 

It  was  indeed  he ;  he  bowed  low  to  the  two  lords,  with  a  smile 
on  his  face.  Some  few  paces  behind  him  was  a  gentleman  with  a 
stem  and  dignified  countenance,  who  carried  in  his  hand  a  black 
wand.  This  gentleman  advanced,  and  bowing  three  times  to 
Gwynplaine,  said,  **  I  am  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  I  come  to 
fetch  your  lordship,  in  obedience  to  Her  Majesty *8  commands." 
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PART   II.— BOOK   THE   EIGHTH. 

C^c  eqpttal  niB  its  Cnbttons. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ANALYSIS  OF   MAJESTIC  MATTERS. 

Irresistible  Fate  ever  carrying  him  forward,  which  had  noir 
for  so  many  hours  showered  its  surprises  on  Gwynplaine,  and 
which  had  transported  him  to  Windsor,  transferred  him  again  to 
I^ndon.  Supernatural  realities  succeeded  each  other  without 
a  moment's  intermission.  He  could  not  escape  from  their  in- 
fluence. Freed  from  one  he  met  another.  He  had  scarcely  time 
to  breathe.  Anyone  who  has  seen  a  juggler  throwing  and  catching 
bulls  can  judge  the  nature  of  fate.  Those  rising  and  falling  pro- 
jectiles are  like  men  tossed  in  the  hands  of  Destiny— projectiles 
and  playthings. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Gwynplaine  was  an  actor  in  an 
extraordinary  scene.  He  was  seated  on  a  bench  covered  with 
fleurs-de-lys ;  over  his  silken  clothes  he  wore  a  robe  of  scarlet  velvet, 
lined  with  white  silk,  with  a  cape  of  ermine,  and  on  his  shouldexs 
two  bands  of  ermine  embroidered  with  gold.  Around  him  were  men 
of  all  ages,  young  and  old,  seated  like  him  on  benches  covered  with 
fleurs-de-lys,  and  dressed  like  him  in  ermine  and  purple.  In  front  of 
him  were  other  men  kneeling,  clothed  in  black  silk  gowns.  Some  of 
these  men  were  wTiting ;  opposite,  and  a  short  distance  from  him, 
he  observed  steps,  a  raised  platform,  a  dais,  a  large  escutcheon 
glittering  between  a  lion  and  a  unicorn,  and  at  the  top  of  the  steps 
on  the  platform  under  the  dais,  resting  against  the  escutcheon,  was  a 
gilded  chair  with  a  crown  over  it  It  was  a  throne.  The  throne  of 
Great  Britain. 

Gwynplaine,  himself  a  peer  of  England,  was  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
How  Gwynplaine's  introduction  to  the  House  of  Lords  came  about, 
we  will  now  explain.  Throughout  the  day,  from  morning  to  nighti 
from  Windsor  to  London,  from  Corleone  Lodge  to  Westminster 
Hall,  he  had  step  by  step  mounted  higher  in  the  social  grade. 
At  each  step  he  grew  giddier.  He  had  been  conveyed  from 
Windsor  in  a  royal  carriage  with  a  peers  escort  There  is  not 
mucYi  difference  between  a  gaaxd  o^  Votiwa^  ^xA  ^  \it>sRR«£v 
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On  that  day,  travellers  on  the  London  and  Windsor  road  saw  a 
galloping  cavalcade  of  gentlemen  pensioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
householdj  escorting  two  carriages  drawn  at  a  rapid  pace.  In  the 
first  carriage  sat  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  his  wand  in  his  hand. 
In  the  second,  was  to  be  seen  a  large  hat  with  white  plumes, 
throwing  into  shadow  and  hiding  the  face  undemeadi  it  Who 
was  it  being  thus  hurried  on — a  prince?  a  prisoner?  It  was 
Gwynplaine. 

It  looked  as  if  they  were  conducting  some  one  to  the  Tower, 
unless,  indeed,  they  were  escorting  him  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  queen  had  done  things  w^elL  As  it  w^as  for  her  future 
brother-in-law,  she  had  jjrovided  an  escort  from  her  own  household. 
The  officer  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  rode  on  horseback  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalcade*  The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  carried, 
on  a  cushion  placed  on  a  seat  in  his  carnage,  a  black  portfoho, 
slaniped  with  the  royal  crown.  At  Brentford,  the  last  relay  before 
London,  the  carriages  and  escort  halted.  A  four-horse  carriage 
of  tortoise-shcll,  witli  two  postilions,  a  coachman  in  a  wig,  and 
four  footmen,  was  in  waiting.  The  wheels,  steps,  springs,  pole, 
and  all  the  fittings  of  this  carriage  were  gilt*  The  horses*  harness 
was  of  silver.  This  state  coach  w^as  of  an  ancient  and  extraor- 
dinary shape,  and  would  have  been  distinguished  by  its  grandeur 
among  the  fifty*one  celebrated  carriages  of  w^uich  Koubo  has  left 
us  hkenesses. 

The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  and  his  officer  ahghted.  The  latter, 
having  lifted  the  cushion,  on  which  rested  the  royal  portfolio,  from 
the  seat  in  the  postchaise,  carried  it  with  boOi  hands,  and  stood 
behind  the  Usher*  He  first  opened  the  door  of  the  empty  carriage, 
ihcn  the  door  of  that  occupied  by  Gwyni>laine,  and,  with  downcast 
eyes,  respectfully  invited  him  to  change  his  place.  Gwynplaine  left 
the  chaise,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  carriage*  The  Usher  carrying 
the  rod,  and  the  officer  supporting  the  cushion,  followed,  and  took 
their  places  on  tlie  low  front  seat  made  for  pages  in  old  state 
coaches.  The  inside  of  the  carriage  was  lined  witli  white  satin 
trimmed  with  Binche  silk,  and  tufts  and  tassels  of  silver*  The 
roof  was  painted  with  armorial  bearings.  The  postilions  of  the 
chaises  they  were  leaving  were  dressed  in  the  royal  livery.  The 
attendants  of  the  carriage  they  now  entered  wore  a  diiferent  but 
very  magnificent  livery. 

Gwynplaine,  in  spite  of  his  bewildered  state  in  which  he  felt  quite 
overcome,  remarked  the  gorgeously-attired  foolvntiu^  aud  ^^V<s.^  >wV!w^ 
Vsher  of  the  Black  Rod,— 
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"Whose  livery  is  that?" 

He  answered, — 

"  Yours,  my  lord.'' 

The  House  of  Lords  was  to  sit  that  evening.  Curia  arat  sereM^ 
run  tlie  old  records.  In  England  parliamentary  work  is  by  preference 
undertaken  at  night  It  once  happened  that  Sheridan  b^jan  a 
speech  at  midnight  and  finished  it  at  sunrise. 

The  two  post-chaises  returned  to  Windsor.  Gwynplaine's  carriage 
set  out  for  London.  This  ornamented  four-horse  carriage  proceeded 
at  a  walk  from  Brentford  to  London,  as  befitted  the  dignity  of  the 
coachman.  Gw7nplaine*s  servitude  to  ceremonies  began  in  the  shape 
of  the  solemn-looking  coachman.  The  delay  was,  moreover,  appa- 
rently pre-arranged ;  and  we  shall  see  presently  its  probable 
motive. 

Night  was  falling,  though  it  was  not  quite  dark,  when  the  caniage 
stopped  at  the  King's  Gate,  a  large  sunken  door  between  two  tonets, 
connecting  Whitehall  with  Westminster.  The  escort  of  gentlemen 
pensioners  formed  a  circle  aroimd  the  carriage.  A  footman  jumped 
down  from  behind  it  and  opened  the  door.  The  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod,  followed  by  the  officer  carrying  the  cushion,  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  addressed  Gii^ynplaine. 

"  My  lord,  be  pleased  to  alight  I  beg  your  lordship  to  keep  your 
hat  on." 

Gw}Tiplaine  wore  under  his  travelling  cloak  the  suit]  of  black  silk, 
which  he  had  not  changed  since  the  previous  evening.  He  had  no 
s\vord.  He  left  his  cloak  in  the  carriage.  Under  the  arched  way  of 
the  King's  Gate  there  was  a  small  side  door,  raised  some  few  steps 
above  the  road.  In  ceremonial  processions  the  greatest  person  never 
precedes. 

The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  followed  by  his  officer,  walked 
first ;  G^\->Tiplaine  followed.  They  ascended  the  steps,  and  entered 
by  the  side  door.  Presently  they  were  in  a  wide,  circular  room, 
with  a  pillar  in  the  centre,  the  lower  part  of  a  turret  The 
room,  being  on  the  ground  floor,  was  lighted  by  narrow  win- 
dows in  the  pointed  arches,  which  served  but  to  make  darkness 
visible.  Twilight  often  lends  solemnity  to  a  scene.  Obscurity  is  in 
itself  majestic 

In  this  room,  thirteen  men,  disposed  in  ranks,  were  standing; 
three  in  the  front  row,  six  in  the  second  row,  and  four  behind.  In 
the  front  row  one  wore  a  crimson  velvet  gown ;  the  other  two,  gowns 
of  the  same  colour,  but  of  satin.  All  three  had  die  arms  of  England 
embroidered  on  theu  s\iOM\Ae^.    IVv^  %^^tA  t^cJil  ^sR^3t^\3QfaB>s&  ^ 
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white  silk,  each  one  having  a  different  coat-of-arnis  emblazoned  in 
front  The  last  row  were  clad  in  black  silk,  and  were  thus  dis- 
tinguished. The  first  wore  a  blue  cape.  The  second  had  a  scarlet 
St,  George  embroidered  in  front  The  third,  two  embroidered 
crimson  crosses,  in  front  and  behind.  The  fourth  had  a  collar  of 
black  sable  fur.  All  were  uncovered,  wore  wigs,  and  carried  swords. 
Their  faces  were  scarcely  visible  in  the  dim  light,  neither  could  ihey 
see  Gwynplaine*s  face. 

The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  raising  his  wand,  said, — 
'*  My  Lord  Femiain  Clancharlie,   Baron  Clancharlie  and    Hun- 
kerv'ille,    I,    the   Usher    of  the    Black   Rod,    first    officer   of    the 
presence  chamber,   hand    your   lordship   over   to   Garter   Kingat- 
Arms.*" 

The  person  clothed  in  velvet,  quitting  his  place  in  the  ranks, 
^ bowed  to  the  ground  before  Gwynplaine,  and  said, — 
■  "  My  Lord  Fermain  Clancharlie,  I  am  Garter,  Principal  Kingat- 
BArms  of  England.  I  am  the  officer  appointed  and  installed  by  his 
PsT^kce  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  hereditary  Earl  Marshal.  I  have  sworn 
obedience  to  the  king,  peers,  and  knights  of  the  garter.  The  day  of 
wny  installation,  when  the  Earl  Marshal  of  England  anointed  me  by 
■pouring  a  goblet  of  wine  on  my  head,  I  solemnly  promised  to  be 
attentive  to  the  nobility ;  to  avoid  bad  company  ;  to  excuse,  rather 
than  accuse,  gentlefolks ;  and  to  assist  w^idows  and  virgins.  It  is  I 
rho  have  the  charge  of  arranging  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  peers, 
id  tlie  supemsion  of  their  armorial  bearings.  I  place  myself  at  the 
dcrs  of  your  lordship." 
The  hrst  of  those   wearing  satin  tunics,  havmg  bowed   deeply. 


• 


'  My  lord,  I  am  Clarenccaux,  Second  King-at-Arms  of  England. 
I  am  the  officer  who  arranges  the  obsequies  of  nobles  below  the  rank 
of  peers.     I  am  at  your  lordship s  disposal.' 

l*he  other  wearer  of  the  satin  tunic,  bowed,  and  spoke  thus, — 
**  My  lord,  I  am  Norroy,  Third  King-at-Arms  of  England     Com- 
ind  me.** 

The  second  row,  erect  and  without  bowling,  advanced  a  pace.  The 
right  hand  roan  said, — 

'  My  lord,  we  arc  the  six  Dukes^t-Arms  of  England.      I  am 

•  Then  each  of  the  heralds,  or  Dukes  at-Amis,  speaking  in  turn> 
"iproclaimed  his  title, 
**  I  am  I^ncaster." 
^'1  Mn  HJchmond*' 
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"  I  am  Chester." 

"  I  am  Somerset" 

"  I  am  Windsor." 

The  coats-of-arms  embroidered  on  their  breasts  were  those  of  tlie 
counties  and  towns  from  which  they  took  their  names. 

The  third  rank,  dressed  in  black,  remained  silent  Garter  King^- 
Arms,  pointing  them  out  to  G\*ynplaine,  said, — 

**  My  lord,  these  are  the  four  Pursuivants-at-Arms.     Blue  Mantle** 

The  man  with  the  blue  cape  bowed. 

"  Rouge  Dragon." 

He  with  the  St  George  inclined  his  head. 

"  Rouge  Croix." 

He  with  the  scarlet  crosses  saluted. 

"  Portcullis," 

He  with  the  sable  fur  collar  made  his  obeisance. 

On  a  sign  from  the  King-at-Arms,  the  first  of  the  pursuivants, 
IJlue  Mantle,  stepped  forward  and  received  firom  the  officer  of  the 
Usher  the  cushion  of  silver  doth,  and  crown-emblazoned  poctfolia 
And  the  King-at-Arms  said  to  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod, — 

**  Proceed ;  I  leave  in  your  hands  the  introduction  of  his 
lordship ! " 

The  observance  of  these  customs,  and  also  of  others  which  will 
now  be  described,  were  the  old  ceremonies  in  use  prior  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VHL,  and  which  Anne  for  some  time  attempted  to  revive 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  existence  now.  Nevertheless,  the  House 
of  Lords  thinks  that  it  is  unchangeable;  and,  if  Conservatism  exists 
anywhere,  it  is  there. 

It  changes,  nevertheless.  E  pur  si  muoir.  For  instance,  what 
has  become  of  the  may-pole — which  the  citizens  of  London 
erected  on  the  ist  of  May,  when  the  peers  went  douTi  to  the  House? 
The  last  one  was  erected  in  17 13.  Since  then  the  may-pole  has  dis- 
appeared.    Disuse. 

Outwardly,  unchangeable  ;  inwardly,  mutable.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  title  of  Albemarle.  It  sounds  eternal  Yet  it  has 
been  through  six  different  families— Odo,  Mandevillc,  Bethune, 
Plantagenet,  Beauchamp,  Monck.  Under  the  title  of  Leicester 
five  different  names  have  been  merged — Beaumont,  Breose,  Dudley, 
Sydney,  Coke.  Under  Lincoln,  six;  under  Pembroke,  seven* 
The  families  change,  under  unchanging  titles.  A  superficial  historian 
believes  in  immutability.  In  reality  it  does  not  exist  Man  can 
never  be  more  than  a  wave ;  humanity  is  the  ocean. 

Aristocracy  is  proud  oi  N«\va\.  -voxacvi  eotisAKt  ^^tn^RSAs&ie-^^^l 
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fct  both  cherish  the  same  illusion,  that  they  do  not  change.     It  is 
probable  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  recognise  itself  in  the  fore- 
going description,  nor  yet  in  that  which  follows,  thus  resembling  the 
^nce  pretty  woman,  who  objects  to  having  any  wrinkles.     The  mirror 
^m  ever  a  scapegoat,  yet  its  truths  cannot  be  contested.     To  portray 
exactly,   constitutes  the  duty  of  an  historian.     The  King-at-Arms, 

rming  to  Gwynplaine,  said, — 
"  Be  pleased  to  follow  me,  my  lord/'     And  added,  "  You  will  be 
saluted.     Your  lordship,    in   returning   the  salute^   will  be  pleased 
merely  to  raise  the  brim  of  your  hat'* 

They  moved  off,  in  procession,  tow*ards  a  door  at  the  far  side  of 
iie  room.     The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  walked  in  front;  tlien  Blue 
Mantle,  carrying  the  cushion  ;   then  the  King-at-Arms  ;  and  after 
bim  came  Gwynplaine,  wearing  his  hat.      The  rest,  kings-at  arms, 
beralds,  and  pursuivants,  remained  in  the  circular    room.     Gwyn- 
plaine, preceded  by  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  and  escorted  by  the 
King-at-Arras,  passed  from  room  to  room^  in  a  direction  which  it 
would  now  be  impossible  to   trace,   the  old  houses  of  parliament 
having  been  pulled  down.     Amongst  others,  he  crossed  that  Gothic 
statcchamber  in  which  took  place  the  last  meeting  of  James  II.  and 
Monmouth,  and  whose  walls  witnessed  the  useless  debasement  of  the 
[>wardly  nephew  at  the  feet  of  his  vindictive  uncle.     On  the  walls 
^of    this   chamber    hung,   in   chronological    order,    nine    full-length 
^rtraits  of  former  peers,  with  their  tlates — Lord  Nansladron,  1305  : 
3rd  Baiiol,  1306  j  Lord  Benestede^  131 4;  Lord  CantiluiDe,  1356; 
>rd    Montbegon,   1357  ;    Lord  Tibotot,   1373 ;    Lord  Zouche    of 
Todnor,  1615;  Lord  Belia- Aqua,  with  no  date;  Lord  Harren  and 
Surrey,  Count  of  Blois,  also  without  date. 

It  being  now  dark,  lamps  were  burning  at  ioterv^als  in  the  galleries. 
ss  chandeliers,  with  wax  candles,  illuminated  the  rooms,  light- 
ng  tliem  like  the  side  aisles  of  a  church.  None  but  officials  w*ere 
present  In  one  room,  which  the  procession  crossed,  stood,  with 
beads  respectfully  lowered,  the  four  clerks  of  the  signet,  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  Council.  In  another  room  stood  the  distinguished 
Knight  Banneret,  Philip  Sydenham,  of  Brympton,  in  Somersetshire. 
The  Knight  Banneret  is  a  title  conferred  in  time  of  war,  under  the 
unfurled  royal  standard.  In  another  room  was  the  senior  baronet  of 
England,  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  of  Suffolk,  heir  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
■ityled,  Primus  barondorum  Angluit,  Behind  Sir  Edmund  was  an 
"annour-bearer  with  an  arquebus,  and  an  esquire  carrying  the  arms  of 
Ulster,  the  baronets  being  the  hereditary  defenders  of  the  ^tovUxce^ 
of  Vhter  in  Ireland     In  another  room  was  l\ve  CWuc^C^oit  q\.  ^^ 
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Exchequer,  with  his  four  accountants,  and  the  two  deputies  of  die 
Lord  Chamberlain,  appointed  to  cleats  the  tallies.^ 

At  the  entrance  of  a  corridor  covered  with  matting,  which  was  die 
commimication  between  the  Ix)wer  and  the  Upper  House,  Gwynphine 
was  saluted  by  Sir  Thomas  Mansell,  of  Maigam,  Comptroller  of  die 
Queen's  Household  and  Member  for  Glamorgan ;  and  at  the  exit 
from  the  corridor  by  a  deputation  of  one  for  every  two  of  the 
Rirons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  four  on  the  right  and  four  on  the  left, 
the  Cin(iue  Ports  being  eight  in  number.  William  Hastings  did 
ohcisance  for  Hastings;  Matthew  Aylmor,  for  Dover;  Josias  Buichett, 
for  Sandwich ;  Sir  Philip  Boteler,  for  H>'the ;  John  Brewer,  fw 
New  Rumney;  Edward  Southwell  for  the  town  of  Rye;  James 
Hayes,  for  Winchelsea  ;  George  Nailor,  for  Seaford.  As  Gwyn- 
pLiine  was  about  to  return  the  salute,  the  King-at-Arms  reminded 
him  in  a  low  voice  of  the  etiquette,  "  Only  the  brim  of  your  hat,  my 
lord.'*  Gi^v-ynplaine  did  as  directed.  He  now  entered  the  socallcd 
Painted  Chamber,  in  which  there  was  no  painting,  except  a  few 
of  saints,  and  amongst  them  St  Edward,  in  the  high  arches  of 
the  long  and  deep-pointed  windows,  which  were  divided  by  wfatt 
formed  the  ceiling  of  Westminster  Hall  and  the  floor  of  the 
Painted  Chamber.  On  the  far  side  of  the  wooden  barrier  which 
divided  the  room  from  end  to  end,  stood  the  three  Secretaries 
of  State,  men  of  mark.  The  functions  of  the  first  of  these  officials 
comprised  the  super>'ision  of  all  affairs  relating  to  the  sonth  of 
Kngland,  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  France,  Si^-itzeriand,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Turkey.  The  second  had  charge  of  the  north  of 
England,  and  watched  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The  third,  a  Scot,  had 
charge  of  Scotland.  The  two  first-mentioned  were  English :  one  of 
them  being  the  Honourable  Robert  Harley,  Member  for  the  borough 
of  New  Radnor.  A  Scotch  member,  Mungo  Graham,  Esquire,  a 
relation  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  was  present  All  bowed,  without 
speaking,  to  Gwynplaine,  who  returned  the  salute  by  touching  his 
hat  The  barrier-keei>er  lifted  the  wooden  arm  which,  pivoting  on  a 
hinge,  formed  the  entrance  to  the  far  side  of  the  Painted  Chamber, 
where  stood  the  long  table,  covered  with  green  cloth,  reserved  for 
peers.    A  branch  of  lighted  candles  stood  on  the  table.  Gwynplaine, 


•  The  author  is  apparently  xxiLsUken.  The  Chamberkint  o^  the  Eaojieqaer 
<]ivi(led  the  wooden  lathes  into  tallies,  which  were  given  out  when  disbmsing  coif^ 
and  checked  or  tallied  when  acco>xnX\t\^  tot  \\.  \\.  ^«^  m  buroin^  the  old  taUies  in 
an  oven,  that  the  Hofuscs  ol  rai\MLmcnX.  ^«^  ^«&\xcrr^'^  %aft,— =^%jmmbu«ss^ 
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iTCceded  by  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  Garter  Kmg-at-.\rms,  and 
Mantle,  penetrated  into  this  privileged  compartment.  The 
carrier  keeper  closed  the  opening  ira mediately  Gwynplaine  had 
passed.  The  King-at-Amos,  having  entered  the  precincts  of  the 
irivileged  compartment,  halted.  The  Painted  Chamber  was  a  spa- 
cious apartment.  At  the  further  end,  upright,  beneath  the  royal 
escutcheon  which  was  placed  between  the  two  windows,  stood  two 
old  men,  in  red  velvet  robes,  with  two  rows  of  ermine  trimmed  with 
gold  lace  on  their  shoulders,  and  wearing  wigs,  and  hats  with 
white  plumes.  Through  the  openings  of  their  robes  might  be 
<letected  silk  garments,  and  sword  hilts.  Motionless  behind  them 
stood  a  man  dressed  in  black  silk,  holding  on  high  a  great  mace 
of  gold  surmounted  by  a  crowned  bon.  It  was  the  Mace-bearer 
of  the  Peers  of  England.  The  lion  is  their  crest.  Et  ks  Horn  ce 
s^ni  1(4  Barons  ef /i  Per,  runs  tlie  manuscript  chronicle  of  Bertrand 
Dagneschei. 

The  King-at*Anns  pointed  out  the  two  persons  in  velvet,  and 
whispered  to  Gw}Tiplaine, — 

*'  My  lord,  those  are  your  equals.  Be  pleased  to  return  their  salute 
exactly  as  they  make  it.  These  two  peers  are  barons,  and  have 
been  named  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  your  sponsors.  They  are 
rery  old,  and  almost  blind.  They  will,  themselves,  introduce  you  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  first  is  Charles  Mildmay,  Lord  Fitrvvalter, 
sixth  on  the  roll  of  barons ;  the  second  is  Augustus  Arundel,  Lord 
Arundel  of  Trerice,  thirty -eighth  on  the  roll  of  barons."  The  King- 
at- Arms  having  advanced  a  step  towards  the  two  old  men,  proclaimed, 
^*Fermain  Clancharlie,  Baron  Clancharlie,  Baron  Hunkerville,  Marquis 
of  Corleone,  in  Sicily,  greets  your  lordships  ! "  The  two  peers  raised 
their  hats  to  the  full  extent  of  the  arm,  and  then  replaced  them. 
Gwynplaine  did  the  same.  The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  stepped 
forward,  followed  by  Blue  Mantle  and  Garter  King-at*Arms.  The 
Mace-bearer  took  up  his  post  in  front  of  Gwynplaine,  the  tw^o  peers 
aX  his  side,  Lord  Fitzwalter  on  the  right,  and  Lord  Arundel  of 
Trerice  on  the  left  Lord  Arundel,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  very 
feeble.  He  died  the  following  year,  bequeathing  to  his  grandson 
John,  a  minor,  the  title  which  became  extinct  in  1768.  The  pro- 
^  cession,  leaving  the  Painted  Chamber,  entered  a  gallery  in  which 
■  were  rows  of  pilasters,  and  between  the  spaces  were  sentinels,  alter- 
nately pike-men  of  England,  and  halberdiers  of  Scotland,  The 
Scotch  halberdiers  were  magnificent  kilted  soldiers,  w*orthy  to  en- 
counter later  on  at  Fontenoy  the  French  cavalt^s  3.^d  iK^  xcs^-al 
H  ^njimsskrs,    whom    their   colonel    thus  addiesstd  %  "'  Mcssveuri  lt» 
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maitrcs^  assurez  ros  chapcaux.  Notts  allons  avoir  Pkonmeur  de  dtar^rT 
The  captains  of  these  soldiers  saluted  Gwynplaine,  and  the  peers^  his 
sponsors,  with  their  swords.  The  men  saluted  irith  their  pikes  and 
halberds. 

At  the  end  of  the  galleiy  shone  a  large  door,  so  magnificent  that 
its  two  folds  seemed  to  be  masses  of  gold.  On  each  side  of  die 
door  there  stood,  upright  and  motionless,  men  who  were  called 
door-keepers.  Just  before  you  came  to  this  door,  the  gallery  widened 
out  into  a  circular  space.  In  this  space  was  an  arm-chair  with 
an  immense  back,  and  on  it,  judging  by  his  wig  and  fexn 
the  amplitude  of  his  robes,  was  a  distinguished  person.  It  was 
William  Cowper,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  To  be  able  to  cap  a 
royal  infirmity  with  a  similar  one  has  its  advantages.  William  Cowpa 
was  short-sighted.  Anne  had  also  defective  eyesight,  but  in  a  lesser 
degree.  The  near-sightedness  of  William  Cowper  found  fiivour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  short-sighted  queen,  and  induced  her  to  appoint  Um 
Ix>rd  Chancellor,  and  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Conscience.  WiDtam 
Cowper*s  upper  lip  was  thin,  and  his  lower  one  thick — a  sign  of 
semi-good-nature. 

This  circular  space  was  lighted  by  a  lamp  hung  from  the  cdling. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  was  sitting  gnrvely  in  his  large  arm-chair; 
at  his  right  was  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  at  his  left  the  Clerk  of 
the  Parliaments. 

Each  of  the  clerks  had  before  him  an  open  register  and  an 
ink-horn. 

Behind  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  his  mace-bearer,  holding  the 
mace  with  the  crown  on  the  top,  besides  the  train-bearer  and  purse- 
bearer,  in  large  wigs. 

All  these  offices  are  still  in  existence.  On  a  little  stand,  near  the 
woolsack,  was  a  sword,  wnth  a  gold  hilt  and  sheath,  and  belt  of 
crimson  velvet. 

Behind  the  Clerk  of  the  Cro^Ti  was  an  officer  holding  in  his 
hands  the  coronation  robe. 

Behind  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  another  officer  held  a  second 
robe,  which  was  that  of  a  peer. 

These  robes,  both  of  scarlet  velvet,  lined  with  white  silk,  and 
having  bands  of  ermine  trimmed  with  gold  lace  over  the  shoulders, 
were  similar,  except  that  the  ermine  band  was  wider  on  the  corona- 
tion robe. 

The  third  officer,  who  was  the  librarian,  carried,  on  a  square  of 
Flanders  leather,  the  red  book,  a  little  volume  bound  in  red  morocco, 
containing  a  list  o(  iVie  pett^  ^csv^  coTOTftOTa^\i«sA»  ^  \«i  Vskuak 
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pleaves  and  a  pencil,  which  it  was  the  custom  to  present  to  eacli  new 
member  on  his  entering  the  House. 

Gwynplaine,  between  the  two  peers^  his  sponsors,  brought  up  the 
procession,  which  stopped  before  the  woolsack. 

The  two  peers,  who  introduced  him>  uncovered  their  heads,  and 
Gwynplaine  did  likewise. 

The  King*at-.4rms  received  from  tlic  hands  of  Blue  Mantle  the 
cushion  of  silver  cloth,  knelt  down,  and  presented  the  black  port- 
folio on  the  cushion  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  took  the  portfolio,  and  handed  it  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Parliament. 

The  Clerk  received  it  ceremoniously,  and  then  sat  down. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  opened  the  portfolio,  and  arose. 

The  portfolio  contained  the  two  usual  messages— the  royal  patent 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  writ  of  summons,  ad- 
dressed to  the  new  peer. 

The  Clerk  read  aloud  these  two  messages,  with  respectful  delibera- 
tion, standing. 

The  \\Tit  of  summons,  addressed  to  Fermain  Lord  Clancharliei 
concluded  with  the  accustomed  formalities  :— 

*'  We  strictly  enjoin  you,  on  the  faith  and  allegiance  that  you  owe, 
to  corae  and  take  your  place  in  person  among  the  prelates  and  peers 
sitting  in  our  Parliament  at  Westminster,  for  the  puq>ose  of  giving 
your  advice,  in  all  honour  and  conscience,  on  the  business  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  the  Church." 

The  reading  of  the  messages  being  concluded,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor raised  his  voice, — 

**  The  message  of  the  Crown  has  been  read.  Lord  Clancharlie, 
docs  your  lordship  renounce  transubstantiation,  adoration  of  saints, 
and  the  mass  ?  *' 

Gw)Tiplaine  bowed. 

"  The  test  has  been  administered,'*  said  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

And  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  resumed, — 

"  His  lordship  has  taken  the  test." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  added, — 

**  My  Lord  Clancharlie,  you  can  take  your  seat** 

*'  So  be  it,"  said  the  two  sponsors. 

The  King-at-Arms  rose,  took  the  sword  from  the  stand,  and 
\  buckled  it  round  Gwynplaine's  waist. 

"Ce  faict,^*  says  the  old  Norman  charter,  **  le  pair  prend  son  espie, 
et  monte  aux  hauts  si<%es,  et  assiste  a  Faudience." 

h Gwynplaine  heard  a  voice  behind  him,  w\vvdv  ^\4^ — 
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^^  I  anay  jova  lordship  in  a  peer's  robe;** 

At  the  same  time,  the  officer  who  spoke  to  bun,  who  was  holding 
the  robe,  placed  it  on  him^  and  tied  the  black  strings  of  the  ermine 
cape  round  his  neck. 

Gwynplaine,  the  scarlet  robe  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  golden 
sword  by  his  side,  was  attired  like  the  peers  on  his  right  and  left 

The  librarian  presentetl  to  him  the  red  book,  and  put  it  in  the 
pocket  of  his  waistcoat 

The  King-at-Arms  murmured  in  his  ear, — 

"  My  lord,  on  entering,  will  bow  to  the  rojral  diair.*' 

The  royal  chair  is  the  throne. 

Meanwhfle  the  two  clerks  were  writing,  eadi  at*  his  table— one  on 
the  register  of  the  crown ;  the  other  on  the  raster  of  the  house. 

Then  botfi — the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  preceding  the  other — ^bnw»ght 
their  books  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  signed  them.  Having 
signed  the  two  registers,  the  Lord  Chancellor  rose. 

^  Fermain  Lord  Clandiarlie,  Baron  Clancharlie,  Baron  Hunker- 
viUe,  Marquis  of  Corleone  in  Sicily,  be  you  welcome  among  your 
peers,  the  lords  sphitual  and  temporal,  of  Great  Britain. 

Gwynplaine's  sponsors  touched  his  shoulder. 

He  turned  round. 

The  folds  of  the  great  gilded  door  at  the  end  of  the  gallay 
opened. 

It  was  the  door  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Thirty-six  hours  only  had  elapsed  since  Gwynplaine,  surrounded 
by  a  different  procession,  had  entered  the  iron  door  of  Southwark 
jail. 

What  shadowy  chimeras  had  passed,  with  terrible  rapidity,  through 
his  brain  !  Chimeras  which  were  hard  facts ;  rapidity,  which  was  a 
capture  by  assault ! 

CHAPTER  IL 

THE  OLD  CHAl^IBER. 

The  whole  ceremony  of  the  investiture  of  Gwynplaine,  from  his 
entry  under  the  King's  Gate  to  his  taking  the  test  under  the  nave 
window,  was  enacted  in  a  sort  of  twihght. 

Lord  William  Cowper  had  not  permitted  that  he,  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  should  receive  too  many  details  of  circumstances 
connected  with  the  disfigurement  of  the  young  Lord  Fermain  Clan- 
charlie,  considering  it  below  his  dignity  to  know  that  a  peer  was  not 
handsome ;  and  fecfing  \3\at  \as  tfi^gwtef  ^w»iAi  voBsx:  '^  %3ft.  inferior 
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Id  venture  to  intrude  on  him  infomiation  of  such  a  nature*  We 
know  that  a  common  fellow  will  take  pleasure  in  saying  :  **that  prince 
is  humpbacked  ; "  therefore,  it  is  abusive  to  say  that  a  lord  is 
deformed-  To  the  few  words  dropped  on  the  subject  by  the  queen 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  contented  himself  with  replying, — 

*'  The  face  of  a  peer  is  in  his  peerage  I " 

Ultimately,  however,  the  affidavits  he  had  read  and  certified 
enlightened  him.  Hence  the  precautions  which  he  took.  The  face 
of  the  new  lord,  on  his  entrance  into  the  house,  might  cause  some 
sensation.  This  it  was  necessary  to  prevent ;  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cell  or  took  his  measures  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a  fixed  idea,  and  a 
rule  of  conduct  in  grave  personages,  to  allow  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible.  Dislike  of  incident  is  a  part  of  their  gravitj%  He  felt  the 
necessity  of  so  ordering  matters,  that  the  admission  of  Gw}Tiplaine 
should  take  place  withont  any  hitch,  and  like  tliat  of  any  other 
successor  to  the  peerage. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  directed  that  the 
feccption  of  Lord  Fermain  Clancharlie  should  take  place  at  the 
evening  sitting.  The  Chancellor  being  the  doorkeeper — **  Qtwifam- 
mode  osiiarus^^  say  the  Norman  charters;  ^^/anuarum  cancclhrtttuque 
ffiiestas^'^  says  Tcrtullian— he  can  officiate  outside  the  room,  on  the 
threshold  ;  and  Lord  William  Cowper  had  used  his  right  by  carr)'ing 
out  under  the  nave  the  formalities  of  the  investiture  of  Lord  Fermain 
Clancharlie.  Moreover,  he  had  brought  forward  the  hour  for  the 
ceremonies ;  so  that  the  new  peer  actually  made  his  entrance  into  the  | 
house  before  the  house  had  assembled. 

For  the  investiture  of  a  peer  on  the  tlireshold,  and  not  in  the 
diamber  itself  there  were  precedents.  The  firet  hereditary  baron, 
John  de  Bcauchamp,  of  Holt  Castle,  created  by  patent  by  Richard 
IL,  in  1387,  Baron  Kidderminster,  was  thus  installed.  In  renew- 
ing this  precedent  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  creating  for  himself  a 
future  cause  of  embarrassment,  of  which  he  felt  the  inconvenience 
less  than  two  years  aften^-ards,  on  the  entrance  of  Viscount  Ncw- 
havcn  into  the  House  of  Lords. 

GwjTiplaine  had  already  been  there  for  some  time  without  attract- 
ing any  notice.  The  second  bench  of  barons,  on  which  was  his  I 
place^  was  close  to  the  bar,  so  that  he  had  had  to  take  but  a  few 
steps  to  reach  it.  The  two  peers,  his  sponsors,  sat,  one  on  his  right, 
the  other  oa  his  left  \  thus  almost  concealing  the  presence  of  the 
new  comer. 

No  one  having  been  fumislied  with  any  previous  \tvCoTtwsA\cKv^\5^^ 

[  Oerk  of  the  Parliament  had  read  in  a  lo^  vovcft,  wA^  ^&  \v  ^^^> 
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mumbled  through  the  different  documents  concerning  the  new  peer, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  proclaimed  his  admission  in  die  midst 
of  what  is  called,  in  the  reports,  *' general  inattention."  Eveiy  one 
was  talking.  There  buzzed  through  the  House  that  cheerfid  hum  of 
voices  during  which  assemblies  pass  things  which  will  not  bear  the 
light,  and  at  which  they  wonder  when  they  find  out  what  they  have 
done,  too  late. 

Gwynplaine  was  seated  in  silence,  with  his  head  uncovered, 
between  the  two  old  peers.  Lord  Fitzwalter  and  Lord  ArundeL  On 
entering,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  King-at-Anns — after- 
wards renewed  by  his  sponsors — ^he  had  bowed  to  the  throne. 

Thus  all  was  over.  He  was  a  peer.  That  pinnacle,  under  the 
glory  of  which  he  had,  all  his  life,  seen  his  master,  Ursus,  bow  him- 
self down  in  fear — that  prodigious  pinnacle  was  under  his  feet  He 
was  in  that  place,  so  dark  and  yet  so  dazzling  in  England.  Old 
peak  of  the  feudal  mountain,  looked  up  to  for  six  centuries  by 
Europe  and  by  history.  Terrible  nimbus  of  a  world  of  shadow ! 
He  had  entered  into  the  brightness  of  its  glory,  and  his  entrance 
was  irrevocable. 

He  was  there  in  his  own  sphere,  seated  on  his  throne,  like  the 
king  on  his.  He  was  there,  and  nothing  in  the  future  could  obliterate 
the  fact  The  royal  crown,  which  he  saw  under  the  dais,  was  brother 
to  his  coronet  He  was  a  peer  of  that  throne.  In  the  fece  of 
majesty  he  was  peerage;  less,  but  like.  Yesterday,  what  was  he? 
A  player.     To-day,  what  was  he  ?    A  prince. 

Yesterday,  nothing ;  to-day,  everything. 

It  was  a  sudden  confrontation  of  misery  and  power,  meeting  &ce 
to  face,  and  resolving  at  once  into  the  two  halves  of  a  conscience. 
Two  spectres.  Adversity  and  Prosperity,  were  taking  possession  of  the 
same  soul,  and  each  drawing  that  soul  towards  itself. 

Oh,  pathetic  division  of  an  intellect,  of  a  will,  of  a  brain,  between 
two  brothers  who  are  enemies !  the  phantom  of  Poverty  and  the 
phantom  of  Wealth  !    Abel  and  Cain  in  the  same  man ! 


CHAPTER   IIL 

ARISTOCRATIC  GOSSIP. 

By  degrees  the  seats  of  the  house  filled  as  the  lords  arrived  The 
question  was  the  vote  for  augmenting,  by  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterh'ng,  the  annual  income  oC  Geot^<&  of  Denmark,  Duke  (^  Cum- 
berland, the  queen's  Yiusband.    'Bfc«A«&  ^GKv&^\\^«^&^5ss!*»ws«d^^^ 
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several  bills  assented  to  by  her  majesty  were  to  be  brought  back  to 
the  House  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Crown  empowered  and 
charged  to  sanction  them.  This  raised  the  sitting  to  a  royal  one. 
The  peers  all  wore  Uieir  robes  over  their  usual  court  or  ordinary 
dress.  These  robes,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  thrown  over 
Gwynplaine,  were  alike  for  all,  excepting  that  the  dukes  had  five 
bands  of  ermine,  trimmed  with  gold ;  marquises,  four ;  earls  and 
%-iscounts,  three ;  and  barons,  two.  Most  of  the  lords  entered  in 
groups.  They  had  met  in  the  corridors,  and  were  continuing  the 
conversations  there  begun.  A  few  came  in  alone.  The  costumes  of 
aU  were  solemn  \  but  neither  their  attitudes  nor  their  words  corres- 
ponded with  them.     On  entering,  each  one  bowed  to  the  throne. 

The  peers  flowed  in.  The  series  of  great  names  marched  past 
with  scant  •ceremonial,  the  public  not  being  present.  Leicester 
entered,  and  shook  Lichfiekrs  hand  ;  then  came  Charles  Mordaunt, 
Earl  of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth,  the  friend  of  Locke,  under 
whose  advice  he  had  proposed  the  recoinage  of  money  ;  then  Charles  • 
Campbell,  Earl  of  Loudoun,  listening  to  Fulke  Greville,  Lord 
Brooke;  then  Donne,  Earl  of  Carnarvon;  then  Robert  Sutton, 
Baron  I^exington,  son  of  that  Lexington  who  recommended 
Charles  IL  to  banish  Gregorio  Leti^  the  historiographerj  who  was  so 
ill-advised  as  to  try  to  become  an  historian  ;  then  Thomas  Bellasys, 
Viscount  Falconbcrg,  a  handsome  old  man  ;  and  the  three  cousins, 
Howard,  Earl  of  Bindon,  Bowes  Howard,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and 
Stafford  Howard,  Earl  of  Stafford — all  together;  then  John  Lovelace, 
Baron  Lovelace,  which  peerage  became  extinct  in  1736,  so  that 
Richardson  was  enabled  to  introduce  Lovelace  in  his  book,  and  to 
create  a  type  under  the  name.  All  these  personages— celebrated 
each  in  his  own  way,  either  in  politics  or  in  war,  and  of  whom  many 
were  an  honour  to  England — were  laughing  and  talking. 

It  was  history,  as  it  were,  seen  in  undress. 

In  less  than  half- an -hour  the  house  was  nearly  full  This  was  to 
be  expected,  as  the  sitting  was  a  royal  one.  What  was  more 
unusual  was  the  eagerness  of  the  conversations.  The  House,  so 
sleepy  not  long  before,  now  hummed  like  a  hive  of  bees. 

The  arrival  of  tlie  peers  who  had  come  in  late  had  woke  them  up. 
These  lords  had  brought  news.  It  was  strange  that  the  peers  who 
had  been  there  at  the  opening  of  tlie  sitting  knew  nothing  of  %vhat 
had  occurred,  while  those  who  had  not  been  there  knew  all  about  it* 
Several  lords  had  come  from  Winilsor. 

For  some  hours  past  the  adventures  of  Gwyrv^^Mii^  \v3A.  \ifc^?Ci  '^^ 
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the  whole  goes  to  pieces.  In  the  morning,  in  conseqoence  of  tiie 
incidents  related  above,  the  whole  story  of  a  peer  found  on  the  stage, 
and  of  a  mountebank  become  a  lord,  had  burst  fordi  at  Windsor  in 
royal  places.  The  princes  had  talked  about  it,  and  then  the  lad^eys. 
From  the  Court  the  news  soon  reached  the  town.  Events  have  a 
weight,  and  the  mathematical  rule  of  velocity,  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  squares  of  the  distance,  applies  to  them.  They  fidl  upon 
the  public,  and  work  themselves  through  it  with  the  most  astomiding 
rapidity.  At  seven  o'clock  no  one  in  London  had  caught  wind  of 
the  story.  By  eight,  Gwynplaine  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  Only  the 
lords  who  had  been  so  punctual  that  they  were  present  before  the 
assembling  of  the  House  were  ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  not  having 
been  in  the  town  when  the  matter  was  talked  of  by  every  one,  and 
having  been  in  the  House,  where  nothing  had  been*  perceived. 
Seated  quietly  on  their  benches,  they  were  addressed  by  the  eager 
new  comers. 

"  Well ! "  said  Francis  Brown,  Viscount  Montacute,  to  Ac 
Marquis  of  Dorchester. 

"What?" 

"Is  it  possible?" 

"What?" 

"The  Grinning  Man!" 

"  Who  is  the  Grinning  Man  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  the  Grinning  Man  ?  " 

"Na" 

"  He  is  a  clown,  a  fellow  performing  at  fairs.  He  has  an  eitra- 
ordinary  face,  which  people  gave  a  penny  to  look  at  A  mounte- 
bank." 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"  You  have  just  installed  him  as  a  peer  of  England." 

"  You  are  the  laughing  man,  my  Lord  Montacute  ! " 

"  I  am  not  laughing,  my  Lord  Dorchester." 

Lord  Montacute  made  a  sign  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament^  who 
rose  from  his  woolsack,  and  confirmed  to  their  lordships  tiie  faacX  of 
the  admission  of  the  new  peer.  Besides,  he  detailed  ^e  drcuni- 
stances. 

"  How  wonderful ! "  said  Lord  Dorchester.  "  I  was  lalking  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  all  the  while." 

The  young  Earl  of  Annesley  addressed  old  Lord  EurCy  who  had 
but  two  years  more  to  live,  as  he  died  in  1707. 

"MyLordEure." 

^^l/ly  Lord  Annesley* 
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^  Did  you  know  Lord  Linnaeus  Clancharlie  ?  " 

**  A  man  of  by-gone  days,     Ves,  I  ditl" 

•*  He  died  in  Switzerland  ?  *' 

-*  Yes  ;  we  were  relations/* 

**  He  was  a  republican  under  Cromwell,  and  remained  a  republican 
under  Charles  H.  ?  " 

**  A  Republican  ?  Not  at  all !  He  was  sulking.  He  had  a  personal 
quarrel  mth  the  king.  I  know  from  good  authority  that  Lord 
Clancharlie  would  have  returned  to  hi«  allegiance,  if  they  had  given 
him  the  office  of  Chancellor,  which  Lord  Hyde  held/* 

'*  You  astonish  me,  Lord  Eure.   I  had  heard  that  Lord  Clancharlie 
i  was  an  honest  politician/* 

"An  honest  politician!  does  such  a  thing  exist?  Young  man,  there 
is  no  such  thing/* 

^AndCato?*'  , 

**  Oh,  you  believe  in  Cato,  do  you?" 

"And  Aristides?"  ' 

"  They  did  well  to  exile  him.*  j 

**  And  Thomas  More?" 

'*  They  did  well  to  cut  off  his  head/' 

**  And  in  your  opinion^  Lord  Clancliarlie  was  a  man  as  I  describe. 
As  for  a  man  remaining  in  exile,  why  it  is  simply  ridiculous/' 

"  He  died  there."  | 

"An  ambitious  man  disappointed?" 

"  You  ask  if  I  knew  him  ?  I  should  think  so,  indeed,  I  was  his 
-dearest  friend." 

**  Do  you  know,  I^rd  Eure,  that  he  married  when  in  Switzerland  ?  " 

**  I  am  pretty  sure  of  it" 

"  And  that  he  had  a  lawful  heir  by  that  marriage  ?^*  1 

**  Yes  ;  who  is  dead/* 

**  Who  is  living.'* 

"  Living  ?  " 

**  Living/'  ' 

"Imi>ossible!" 
L^*  It  is  a  fact— proved,  authenticated,  confirmed,  registered/' 
^P**  Then  this  son  will  inherit  the  Clancharlie  peerage  ?  " 

**  He  is  not  going  to  inherit  it"  1 

**Why?*^ 

*'  Because  he  has  inherited  it.     It  is  done/*  \ 

**Done?*' 
,       "  Turn  your  head.  Lord  Eure  ;  he  vs  svllm^  \i<i!i£\\w\  ^^ao^orcw^^ 
\/bstrons'  benches.  *' 
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Lord  Eure  turned,  but  Gwynplaine's  fece  was  concealed  under  his 
forest  of  hair. 

'*  So,"  said  the  old  man,  who  could  see  nothing  but  his  hair, ''  he 
has  already  adopted  the  new  fashion.     He  does  not  wear  a  wig." 

Grantham  accosted  Colepepper. 

"  Some  one  is  finely  sold." 

"Who  is  that?" 

"  David  Dirry-Moir." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  He  is  no  longer  a  peer." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  " 

And  Henry  Auverquerque,  Earl  of  Grantham,  told  John  Baron 
Colepepper  the  whole  anecdote — how  the  waif*flask  had  been  carried 
to  the  Admiralty,  about  the  parchment  of  the  Comprachicos,  the 
Jussu  r<5^,  countersigned  Jefferies^  and  the  confrontation  in  the 
torture  cell  at  Southwark,  the  proof  of  all  the  facts  acknowledged  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  by  the  Queen ;  the  taking  the  test  under 
the  nave,  and  finally,  the  admission  of  Lord  Fermain  Clanchailie  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sitting.  Both  the  lords  endeavoured  to 
distinguish  his  face  as  he  sat  between  Lord  Fitzwalter  and  Lord 
Arundel,  but  with  no  better  success  than  Lord  Eure  and  Lord 
Annesley. 

Gwynplaine,  either  by  chance  or  by  the  arrangement  of  his 
sponsors,  forewarned  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  so  placed  in 
shadow  as  to  escape  their  curiosity. 

"Who  is  it?    Where  is  he?" 

Such  was  the  exclamation  of  all  the  new  comers,  but  no  one 
succeeded  in  making  him  out  distinctly.  Some,  who  had  seen 
Gwynplaine  in  the  Green  Box,  were  exceedingly  curious,  but  lost 
their  labour ;  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  young  lady  is  entrenched 
within  a  group  of  dowagers,  Gwynplaine  was,  as  it  were,  enveloped 
in  several  layers  of  lords,  old,  infirm,  and  indifferent.  Good  Uvers> 
with  the  gout,  are  marvellously  indifferent  to  stories  about  their 
neighbours. 

There  passed,  from  hand  to  hand,  copies  of  a  letter  three  lines  in 
length,  written,  it  was  said,  by  the  Duchess  Josiana  to  the  Queen, 
her  lister,  in  answer  to  the  injunction  made  by  her  Majesty,  that  she 
should  espouse  the  new  peer,  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Clancharlies, 
Lord  Fermain.     This  letter  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Madam, — The  anaw^ttneivx.  V\\\  «a\\.  \afc  Va&\.  ^&  ^^IL  I  can  have 
Lord  David  for  my  lover.— S\gtit^,  ^o%\k^k:' 
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This  note,  whether  a  true  copy  or  a  forgery,  was  received  by  all 
unth  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  A  young  lord,  Charles  Okehaniptan, 
Baron  Mohun,  who  belonged  to  the  wigless  faction,  read  and  re-read 
it  with  delight.  Lewis  de  Duras,  Earl  of  Favershain,  an  Englishman 
with  a  Frenchnian*s  wit,  looked  at  Mohun  and  smiled, 

"  That  is  a  woman  I  should  like  to  marry !  *'  exclaimed  Lord 
Mohun. 

The  buzz  of  conversation  in  the  House  impedes  its  usual  business 
no  more  than  the  dust  raised  hy  a  troop  impedes  its  march.  The 
judges — who  in  the  Upper  House  were  mere  assistants,  without  the 
privilege  of  speaking,  except  when  questioned — had  taken  their 
places  on  the  second  woolsack ;  and  the  three  Secretaries  of  State 
theirs  on  the  third. 

The  heirs  to  peerages  flowed  into  their  compartment  at  once, 
without  and  within  the  House,  at  the  back  of  the  throne. 

The  peers  in  their  minority  were  on  their  own  benches, 
the  number  of  these  little  lords  amounted  to  no  less  than  a 
Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  Dorset,  Wanvick,  Bath,  Barlington,  Derwent- 
ifi-ater,— destined  to  a  tragical  death,  —  Longueville,  Lonsdale, 
Dudley  and  Ward,  and  Carterel :  a  troop  of  brats  made  up  of  eight 
carls,  two  viscounts,  and  two  barons. 

In  the  centre,  on  the  three  stages  of  benches,  each  lord  had  taken 
his  seat  Almost  all  the  bishops  were  there*  The  dukes  mustered 
strong,  beginning  with  Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset ;  and 
ending  with  George  Augustus,  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  junior  in  date  of  creation,  and  consequently  junior  in 


rank. 


In  1705 
dozen — 
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All  at  once  a  bright  light  broke  upon  the  House.  Four  door- 
keepers brought  and  placed  on  each  side  of  the  throne  four  high 
candelabra  filled  with  wax-lights.  The  throne,  thus  illuminated, 
shone  in  a  kind  of  purple  light  It  was  empt)',  but  august  The 
presence  of  the  queen  herself  could  not  have  added  much  majesty 
to  it. 

The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  entered  with  his  wand,  and 
announced, — 

**  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty/* 

The  hum  of  conversation  immediately  subsided* 
A  clerk^  in  a  wig  and  gown,  appeared  ai  )iv^  gteaV  &q«>\^V^&x«^* 
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cushion  worked  mHixJUurs^-IiSy  on  which  lay  parchment  documents. 
These  documents  were  bills-  From  each  hni^  the  HUe^  or  hsUe^  by 
a  silken  string,  from  which  laws  are  called  bills  in  England,  and  bolls 
at  Rome.  Behind  the  clerk  walked  three  men  in  peers*  robes^  and 
wearing  plumed  hats. 

These  were  the  Royal  Commissioners.  The  first  was  Ae  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  England,  Godolphin  ;  the  second,  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  tlie  Council,  Pembroke ;  the  third,  the  Lord  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  Newcastle. 

They  walked  one  by  one,  according  to  precedence,  not  of  their 
rank,  but  of  their  commission — Godolphin  first,  Newcastle  last, 
although  a  duke. 

They  reached  the  bench  in  firont  of  the  throne,  to  whidi  Acy 
bowed,  took  off  and  replaced  their  hats,  and  sat  down  on  the  bench. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  turned  towards  the  Usher  of  the  Kack  Rod, 
and  said, — 

"  Order  the  Commons  to  the  bar  of  the  House." 

The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  reth^ 

The  clerk,  who  was  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
placed  on  the  table,  between  the  four  woolsacks,  the  cushion  on 
which  lay  the  bills. 

Then  there  came  an  interruption,  which  continued  for  some 
minutes. 

Two  doorkeepers  placed  before  the  bar  a  stool,  with  three  steps. 

This  stool  was  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  on  which  Jlairs-de-iis 
were  designed  in  gilt  nails. 

The  great  door,  which  had  been  closed,  was  reopened;  and  a 
voice  announced, — 

"  The  faithful  Commons  of  England.** 

It  was  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  announcing  the  other  half  of 
parliament 

The  lords  put  on  their  hats. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  entered,  preceded  by 
their  Speaker,  all  with  uncovered  heads. 

They  stopped  at  the  bar.  They  were  in  their  ordinary  garb ;  for 
the  most  part  dxessed  in  black,  and  wearing  swords. 

The  Speaker,  the  Right  Honourable  John  Smith,  an  esquire, 
member  for  the  borough  of  Andover„got  up  on  the  stool  which  was 
at  the  centre  of  the  bar.  The  Speaker  of  the  Commons  wore  a 
robe  of  black  satin,  Tv-ith  large  hanging  sleeves,  embroidered  before 
and  behind  with  brandenbnit^  ol  %^^*^>  ^xA  ^  ^vivji,  faooAlter  Aan 
that  o{  the  Lord  CbanceWot.    "Re  ^<iraL"&  xc«:^t«ac^\>xsx\x«Rs«^ 
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le  Commonsj  both  Speaker  and  members,  stood  waiting,  with 
Aincovered  heads,  before  the  peers,  who  were  seated,  with  their 
hats  on. 

Amongst  the  members  of  Commons  might  have  been  remarked 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  Joseph  Jekyll;  the  Queen's  three 
Serjeants-at-Law^ — Hooper,  Po\^7s,  and  Parker;  James  Montagu, 
Solicitor-General ;  and  tlie  Attorney-General,  Simon  Harcourt,  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  biironets  and  knights,  and  nine  lords  by 
courtesy — Hartington,  Windsor,  Woodstock,  Mordaunt,  Granby, 
Scudamore,  Fitzhardinge,  Hyde,  and  Berkeley — sons  of  peers  and 
heirs  to  peerages — all  were  of  the  people — a  sort  of  gloomy  and 
silent  crowd 

When  the  noise  made  by  the  trampling  of  feet  had  ceased,  the 
Crier  of  the  Black  Rod,  standing  by  the  door,  exclaimed : — 

"  Oyez ! " 

The  Clerk  of  tlie  Crown  arose.  He  took,  unfolded,  and  read  the 
first  of  the  documents  on  the  cushion.  It  was  a  message  from  the 
Queen,  naming  three  commissioners  to  represent  her  in  Parliament, 
with  power  to  sanction  the  bills. 

i' To  wit *' 

Here  tlie  Clerk  raised  his  voice, 

*'  Sidney  Earl  Godolphin/' 

The  Clerk  bowed  to  Lord  Godolphin,     Lord  Godolphin  rais 
his  hat. 

The  Clerk  continued, — 

**  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery." 

The  Clerk  bowed  to  Lord  Pembroke,  Lord  Pembroke  touched 
his  hat. 

The  Clerk  resumed, — 
John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle." 
e  Duke  of  Newcastle  nodded. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  resumed  his  seat 

The  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  arose.  His  under-clerk,  who  had 
been  on  his  knees  behind  him,  got  up  also.  Both  turned  their  faces 
to  the  throne,  and  their  backs  to  the  Commons, 

There  were  five  bills  on  the  cushion.  These  five  bills,  voted  by 
the  Commons  and  agreed  to  by  the  Lords,  awaited  the  royal 
sanction. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  read  the  first  bill. 

It  was  a  bill  passed  by  the  Commons,  charging  the  country  with 
the  costs  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  Quttiv  \q  Vtx  t^'^^issM::^ 
M  Hampton  Court,  amounting  to  a  m\\\lotv  sterWis^- 
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The  reading  over,  the  Clerk  bowed  low  to  the  throne.  The 
under-clerk  bowed  lower  still ;  then,  half  tummg  his  head  towards 
the  Commons,  he  said, — 

"  The  Queen  accepts  your  bounty — d  ainsi  le  veut^ 

The  Clerk  read  the  second  bill 

It  was  a  law  condemning  to  imprisonment  and  fine  wfacnnsoever 
withdrew  himself  from  the  service  of  the  trainbands.  The  train- 
bands were  a  militia,  recruited  firom  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
serving  gratis,  which  in  Elizabeth's  reign  fiimished,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Armada,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  foot-soldiers, 
and  forty  thousand  horse. 

The  two  clerks  made  a  fresh  bow  to  the  throne,  after  which,  the 
under-clerk,  again  half  turning  his  face  to  the  Commons,  said, 

'' La  Rdnc  le  vatt:' 

The  third  bill  was  for  increasing  the  tithes  and  prebends  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  which  was  one  of  the  richest  in 
England ;  for  making  an  increased  yearly  allowance  to  the  cathedral, 
for  augmenting  the  number  of  its  canons,  and  for  increasing  its 
deaneries  and  benefices,  '  to  the  benefit  of  our  holy  religion,'  as  the 
preamble  set  forth.  The  fourth  bill  added  to  the  budget  fi:esh 
taxes :  one  on  marbled  paper ;  one  on  hackney  coaches,  fixed  at  the 
number  of  eight  hundred  in  London,  and  taxed  at  a  sum  equal  to  fifty- 
two  francs  yearly  each ;  one  on  barristers,  attorneys,  and  solicitors, 
at  forty-eight  francs  a-year  a  head ;  one  on  tanned  skins,  notwith- 
standing, said  the  preamble,  the  complaints  of  the  workers  in  leather. 
One  on  soap,  notwithstanding  the  petitions  of  the  City  of  Exeter, 
and  of  the  whole  of  Devonshire,  where  great  quantities  of  cloth  and 
serge  were  manufactured  ;  one  on  wine  at  four  shillings ;  one  on 
flour ;  one  on  barley  and  hops ;  and  one  renewing  for  four  years 
— "  the  necessities  of  State,"  said  the  preamble,  "  requiring  to  be 
attended  to  before  the  remonstrances  of  commerce  " — tonnage-dues, 
varying  from  six  francs  per  ton,  for  ships  coming  from  the  westward, 
to  eighteen  francs  on  those  coming  from  the  eastward.  Finally, 
the  bill,  declaring  the  sums  already  levied  for  the  current  year 
insufficient,  concluded  by  decreeing  a  poll-tax  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  four  shillings  per  head  on  each  subject,  adding  that 
a  double  tax  would  be  levied  on  every  one  who  did  not  take 
the  fresh  oath  to  Government  The  fifth  bill  forbade  the  ad- 
mission into  the  hospital  of  any  sick  person  who  on  entering  did 
not  deposit  a  pound  sterling  to  pay  for  his  funeral,  in  case  of  death. 
These  last  three  bills,  like  the  first  two^  were  one  after  the  other 
sanctioned  and  made  law  \>y  a\>ov*  \.o  ^^>^xwifc,«xk^^^Vssa^ws^i& 
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pronounced  by  the  iinder-clerk,  " /^i  ^^/w /<?  7rw/,"  spoken  over  his 
shoulder  to  the  Commons.  Then  the  under-clerk  knelt  down  again 
before  the  fourth  woolsack,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  said, — 

'*  Soit  fait  comme  U  at  dhirL^^ 

This  terminated  the  royal  sitting.  The  Speaker,  bent  double  before 
the  Chancellor,  descended  from  the  stool,  backwards,  lifting  up  his 
robe  behind  him ;  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  bowed  to 
the  ground,  and  as  the  Upper  House  resumed  the  business  of  the 
day,  heedless  of  all  these  marks  of  respect,  the  Commons  departed 


CHAPTER  V. 


STORMS  OF  MEN  ARE  WORSE  THAN  STORMS  OF  OCEANS, 


I       The  doors  were  closed  again,  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  re-entered ; 

P  the  Lords  Commissioners  left  the  bench  of  State,  took  their  places  at 
the  top  of  the  dukes*  benches,  by  right  of  their  commission,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  addressed  the  House, 

■  *'  My  Lords,  the  House  having  deliberated  for  several  days 
on  the  Bill  which  proposes  to  augment  by  100,000/.  sterling,  tiic 
annual  provision  for  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince,  Her  Majesty*s 
Consort,  and  the  debate  having  been  exhausted  and  closed,  the 
House  will  proceed  to  vote ;  the  votes  will  be  taken,  according 
to  custom,  beginning  with  the  puisne  Baron.  Each  Lord,  on  his 
name  being  called,  will  rise  and  answer  contmt^  or  ntm-cottieni^ 
and  will  be  at  liberty  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  vote,  if  he  thinks 
fit  to  do  so.     Clerk,  take  the  vote/* 

(The  Clerk  of  the  House,  standing  up,  opened  a  large  folio,  and 
spread  it  open  on  a  gilded  desk.  This  book  was  the  list  of^the  Peerage. 
The  puisne  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  that  time  was  John  Hervey, 
created  Baron  and  Peer  in  1 703,  from  whom  is  descended  the  Marquis 
of  Bristol 

The  Clerk  called, 

**  My  Lord  John,  Baron  Hervey.'*  ^m 

An  old  man  in  a  fair  wig  rose,  and  said,  "  Content"  ^| 

Then  he  sat  down,  ^| 

The  Clerk  registered  his  vote.  ^| 

The  Clerk  continued,  ^| 

"  My  Lord  Francis  Seymour,  Baron  Conway,  of  Killultagh." 
"  Content,"  murmured,  half  rising,  an  elegant  young  man,  with 
a  face  like  a  page,  who  little  thought  that  he  was  to  be  ancestor  to 
the  Marquises  of  Hertford. 
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**  My  Lord  John  Leveson,  Baron  Gower,"  cootmued  the  Qerk 

This  Baron,  from  whom  were  to  spring  the  Dukes  of  Sutherland, 
rose,  and,  as  he  reseated  liimseLf,  said,  "  Content"  J 

The  Clerk  \vent  on,  ■ 

"  My  Lord  Heneage  Finch,  Baron  Guernsey.**  I 

The  ancestor  of  the  Earis  of  Aylesford,  neither  older  nor  \fsm 
elegant  than  the  ancestor  of  the  Marquises  of  Hertfonl,  justified  h3 
device,  aperto  vivcre  voio^  by  the  proud  tone  in  which  he  cuTiiiiKM 
"Content."  " 

Whilst  he  was  resuming  his  seat,  the  Clerk  called  the  fifth  Baroo^ 

"  My  Lord  John,  Baron  Granville." 

Rising,  and  resuming  his  seat  quickly,  **  Content,"  exclaimed  loni 
Granville,  of  Potheridge,  whose  peerage  was  to  become  extinct  in 
1709.  J 

The  Clerk  passed  to  the  sixth,  I 

"  My  Lord  Charles  Montague,  Baron  HalifejL"  ^ 

"  Content,"  said  Lord  Halifax,  the  bearer  of  a  title  which  hafl 
become  extinct  in  tlie  Saviile  family,  and  was  destined  to  becorwH 
extinct  again  in  that  of  Montague.  Montague  is  distinct  ton 
Montagu  and  Montacute.  And  Lord  Halifax  added,  **  Prince 
George  has  an  allowance  as  Her  Majesty's  Consort ;  he  has  aootiicr 
as  Prince  of  Denmark ;  another  as  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  aoothcr 
as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  and  Ireland ;  but  he  has  not  one 
as  Commander  in  Chief.  This  is  an  injustice  and  a  wronj?  which 
must  be  set  right,  in  the  interest  of  the  English  people.^ 

Then  Lord  Halifax  passed  an  eulogium  on  the  Christian  ichgion. 
abused  popery,  and  voted  the  subsidy. 

Lord  Halifax  sat  down,  and  the  Clerk  resumed, 

**  My  Lord  Christopher,  Baron  Barnard/' 

Lord  Barnard,  from  whom  were  to  descend  the  Dukes  of  Oerc' 
bnd,  rose  to  answer  to  his  name. 

**  Content." 

He  took  some  time  in  reseating  himself,  for  he  wore  ai  bet  taad 
which  was  worth  showing.  For  all  that,  Lord  Barnard  was  a%0Jthf 
gentleman  and  a  brave  officer. 

While  Lord  Barnard  was  resuming  his  seat,  the  Clerk,  who  lead  lif 
t  routine,  hesitated  for  an  instant ;  he  re-adjusted  his  spectsdcs,  tod 
r  leaned  over  the  register  with  renewed  attention ;  then,  tiftinz  tjp  fe 
head,  he  said,   - 

"  My  Lord  Fermatn,  Lord  ChuicharUe,  Baron  CLiBciwnic  ai*^i 
ipCttnkervillc/' 

Gwynplainc  arose. 
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**  Non-content,"  said  he. 

Every  face  was  turned  towards  him.  Guynplaine  remained  standing. 
The  branches  of  candles,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  lighted  up 
his  features,  and  marked  them  against  the  darkness  of  the  august 
chamber  in  the  relief  with  which  a  mask  might  show  against  a 
background  of  smoke. 

Gwynplaine  had  made  that  effort  over  himself  which,  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  possible  to  him  in  extremity.  By  a  concentration 
of  will  equal  to  that  which  would  be  nee<led  to  cow  a  liger,  he  had 
succeeded  in  obliterating  for  a  moment  the  fatal  grin  upon  his  face. 
For  an  instant  he  no  longer  laughed.  This  effort  could  not  last  long. 
Rebellion  against  that  which  is  our  law  or  our  fataht)  ^  must  be  short- 
lived ;  at  times,  the  waters  of  the  sea  resist  the  power  of  gra\itation, 
swell  into  a  waterspout  and  become  a  mountain,  but  only  on  the 
condition  of  falling  back  again. 

Such  a  struggle  was  G%^iiplaine*s.  For  an  instant,  which  he  felt 
to  be  a  solemn  one,  by  a  prodigious  intensity  of  will,  but  for  not 
much  longer  than  a  flash  of  lightning  lasts,  lie  had  thrown  over  his 
brow  the  dark  veil  of  his  soul — he  held  in  suspense  his  incurable  laugh. 
From  that  face»  upon  which  it  had  been  carved,  he  had  withdrawn 
the  joy.     Now  it  was  nothing  but  terrible. 

"  \Vho  is  this  man  ?  *'  exclaimed  all. 

That  forest  of  hair ;  those  dark  hollows  under  the  brows ;  the  deep 
gaze  of  eyes  which  they  could  not  see ;  that  head,  on  the  wild  out- 
lines of  which  light  and  darkness  mingled  weirdly;  were  a  wonder, 
mdeed.  It  was  beyond  all  understanding ;  much  as  they  had  heard 
of  bim,  the  sight  of  Gwynplaine  was  a  terror.  Even  those  who 
expected  much  found  their  expectations  surpassed.  It  was  as 
though  on  tlie  mountain  reserved  for  the  gods,  during  the  banquet 
on  a  seiene  evening,  the  whole  of  the  all-powerful  body  being 
gathered  together,  the  face  of  Prometheus,  mangled  by  the  vulture's 
beak,  should  have  suddenly  appeared  before  them,  like  a  blood- 
coloured  moon  on  the  horizon.  Olympus  looking  on  Caucasus  ! 
What  a  vision  1  Old  and  young,  open-mouthed  with  surprise,  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  Gwynplaine* 

Aa  old  man,  respected  by  the  whole  House,  who  had  seen  many 
men  and  many  things,  and  who  was  intended  for  a  dukedom — 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Wharton^ — rose  in  terror. 

**  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  he  cried.  **  Who  has  brought  this 
man  into  the  House  ?    Let  him  be  put  out." 

And  addressing  Gw>Tiplaine,  haughtily, — 

**  Who  are  you  ?    WliencQ  do  you  come  ^  " 
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Gwynplaine  answered, — 

'»  Out  of  the  depths/* 

And,  folding  his  arms^  he  looked  at  the  lords* 

"  Who  am  I  ?    I  am  wTctchedness.     My  lords,  I  have  a  irord 
say  to  yoiL*' 

A  shudder  ran  through  the  House.  Then  all  w-as  silence.  Q^ttfi 
plaine  continued, — 

"  My  lords,  you  are  highly  placed.  It  is  well  We  must  believe 
that  God  has  his  reasons  that  it  should  be  so*  You  have  power, 
opulence,  pleasure,  the  sun  ever  shining  in  your  zenith ;  authorit|r 
unbounded,  enjoyment  without  a  sting,  and  a  total  forgetfdness  of 
others*  So  be  it  But  there  is  something  below  you — above  yoii,  ti 
may  be.  My  lords,  I  bring  you  news ;  news  of  the  existence  of 
manlcind." 

Assemblies  are  like  children.  A  strange  occurrence  is  as  x 
Jack-in-the-box  to  them.  It  frightens  them  ;  but  they  like  it  It 
is  as  if  a  spring  were  touched,  and  a  devil  jumps  up.  MinbeaSt 
who  was  also  deformed,  was  a  case  in  point  in  France. 

Gwynplaine  felt  within  himself,  at  that  moment,  a  strange  elevt* 
tion.  In  addressing  a  body  of  men,  one's  foot  seems  to  rest  ovi  them ; 
to  rest,  as  it  were,  on  a  pinnacle  of  souls— on  human  hearts,  ifut  qui>tr 
under  one's  heel  Gwynplaine  was  no  longer  the  man  who  had  been, 
only  the  night  before,  almost  mean.  The  fumes  of  the  soddcD 
elevation  which  had  disturbed  him,  had  cleared  off  and  become 
transparent,  and  in  the  state  in  which  Gwynplaine  had  l>een  seduced 
by  a  vanity,  he  now  saw  but  a  duty.  That  which  had  at  first  lessened, 
now  elevated,  him.  He  was  illuminated  by  one  of  those  gpcat  flashes 
which  emanate  from  duty* 

All  round  Gwynplaine  arose  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear !  " 

Meanwhile,  rigid  and  superhuman,  he  succeeded  in  maintainii^ 
on  his  features  that  severe  and  sad  contraction  under  which  ibc 
grin  was  fretting  like  a  wild  horse  struggling  to  escape. 

He  resumed, — 

"  I  am  he  who  cometh  out  of  the  depths.  My  lords,  you  arc  great 
and  rich.  There  lies  your  danger.  You  profit  by  the  night;  but  beware! 
The  Dawn  is  all-powerful  You  cannot  prevail  over  it  It  is  coaitPg. 
Nay!  it  is  come.  Within  it  is  the  day-spring  of  irresistible  light  A»d 
who  shall  hinder  that  sling  from  hurling  the  sun  into  the  sky?  The 
sun  I  speak  of  is  Right  You  are  Privilege.  Tremble  I  The  real  misto 
of  the  house  is  about  to  knock  at  the  door.  What  is  the  £itber  of 
Privilege  ?  Chance.  What  is  his  son  ?  Abuse,  Neither  i3mfit 
nor  Abuse  are  abiding*    For  both  a  dark  morrow  is  at  hand !   I  «• 
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come  ta  warn  you.  I  am  come  to  impeach  your  happiness.  It  is 
fashioned  out  of  the  misery  of  your  neighboar.  You  have  everything; 
and  that  €ver)thing  is  composed  of  the  nothing  of  otliers.  My 
lords,  I  am  an  advocate  without  hope,  pleading  a  cause  that  is  lost ;  but 
that  cause  God  will  gain  on  appeal.  As  for  me,  I  am  but  a  voice. 
Mankind  is  a  mouth,  of  which  1  am  the  cry.  You  shall  hear  me  ! 
I  am  about  to  open  before  you,  peers  of  England,  the  great  assize  of 
the  people ;  of  that  sovereign  who  is  the  subject ;  of  that  criminal 
who  is  the  judge.  I  am  weighed  down  under  the  load  of  all  that  I 
have  to  say.  Where  am  I  to  begin  ?  I  know  not.  I  have  gathered 
together,  in  the  vast  diffusion  of  suffering,  ray  innumerable  and 
scattered  pleas.  What  am  I  to  do  with  them  now  ?  They  overwhelm 
me,  and  I  must  cast  them  to  you  in  a  confused  mass.  Did  I 
foresee  this?  No.  You  are  astonished.  So  am  I.  Yesterday,  I 
was  a  mountebank.  To  day,  I  am  a  peer.  Deep  play  !  Of  whom  ? 
Of  the  Unkno\\Ti?  Let  us  all  tremble.  My  lords,  all  the  blue  sky 
is  for  you.  Of  this  immense  universe  you  see  but  the  sunshine. 
Believe  me,  it  has  its  shadows.  Amongst  you  I  am  called  Lord 
Fennain  C  Ian  chad  ie ;  but  my  true  name  is  one  of  poverty — 
Gwynplaine.  I  am  a  wTetched  thing  car^-ed  out  of  the  stuff  of 
which  the  great  are  made,  for  such  was  the  pleasure  of  a  king. 
That  is  my  history.  Many  amongst  you  knew  my  father,  I  knew  Mm 
not.     His  connection  with  you  was  his  feudal  descent ;  his  outlawry 

the  bond  between  him  and  me.  What  God  willed  was  well.  I 
cast  into  the  abyss.  For  what  end  ?  To  search  its  depths.  I  am 
a  diver,  and  I  have  brought  back  the  pearl,  truth,  I  speak,  because 
I  know.  You  shall  hear  me,  my  lords,  I  have  seen,  I  have 
fait  I  Suffering  is  not  a  mere  word,  ye  happy  ones!  Poverty  I 
grew  up  in  ;  winter  has  frozen  me ;  hunger  I  have  tasted ;  coir 
tempt  I  have  suffered ;  pestilence  I  have  undergone ;  shame  I 
have  drunk  of.  And  I  will  vomit  all  these  up  before  you,  and 
this  ejection  of  all  misery  shall  sully  your  feet  and  flame  about 
them,  I  hesitated  before  I  allowed  myself  to  be  brought  to 
the  place  where  I  now  stand,  because  I  have  duties  to  others  else- 
where, and  my  heart  is  not  here.  W^hat  passed  within  me  has  nothing 
to  do  with  you.  When  the  man,  whom  you  call  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod  came  to  seek  me  by  order  of  the  woman  whom  you  call  the 
Queen,  the  idea  struck  me  for  a  moment  that  I  would  refuse  to  come. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  hidden  hand  of  God  pressed  me  to  this 
jspot,  and  1  obeyed.  I  felt  that  I  must  come  amongst  you.  Why  ? 
Because  of  my  rags  of  yesterda}'.  It  is  to  raise  my  voice  amou^ 
those  who  have  eaten  their  fill  that  i\oA  mvTLe4  to.^  u'^  "«»^!^  *^^ 
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famished.  Oh|  have  pity !  Of  this  fetal  wcrUl  to  which  fou  belkrt 
youreclvcs  to  belong,  you  know  nothing,  riaced  so  high,  jrou  aieoiit 
of  it-     But  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  ;  I  have  had  expcnence  enoagh. 

II  come  from  beneath  the  pressure  of  your  feet.  I  can  tell  yoQ  jfoot 
weights  Oh,  you  who  are  masters,  do  you  know  what  yx>tt  are  ?  do 
yoti  see  what  you  are  doing  ?  No,  Oh,  it  is  dreadful  !  One  night,  coc 
night  of  storm,  a  Uttlc  deserted  child,  an  orphan  alone  in  the  ini- 
measurable  creation,  I  made  my  entrance  into  that  darkiicss  whid) 
you  call  society.  The  first  thing  that  I  saw  was  the  liiw,  under  ihe 
form  of  a  gibbet  j  the  second  was  riches,  your  riches,  under  the  form 
of  a  woman  dead  of  cold  and  hunger ;  the  third,  the  future,  under 
the  form  of  a  child  left  to  die  ;  the  fourth,  goodness,  truth,  and  jtudce, 
under  the  figure  of  a  vagabond,  whose  sole  friend  and  compantoo 
was  a  wolf/' 

Just   then,  Gi^ynplaine,  stricken  by  a  sudden  emotion,  felt  iht 
sobs  rising  in  his  throat,  causing  him  most  unforfunalely  to  bunt 
ato  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter. 

The  comagion   was  immediate.      A  cloud  hsMi  bong  over  Ik 

assembly.     It  might  have  broken  into  terror ;  it  broke  into  ddq^t 

>Mad  merriment  seized  the  whole  House,     Nothing  pleases  the  great 

'diambers   of  sovereign  man  so  much   as   buftooner>*,      li   is  ihrir 

revenge  upon  their  graver  moments* 

The  laughter  of  kings  is  like  the  laughter  of  the  gous.      1 1    i 

always  a  cruel  point  in  it    The  lords  set  to  play.     Sneers  gave    i  i. 

to  their  laughter.   They  clapped  their  hands  around  the  speaker,  ami 

insulted    him,     A  volley  of  merry  exclamations  assailed  htm  like 

^  bright,  but  wounding  hailstones. 

** Bravo,  Gwynplainc T'—** Bravo,  Grinning  Man!** — "Bravo,  Snoui 
of  the  Green  Box  ! " — ^"  Mask  of  Tarrinzeau  field  V^ — '*  You  ate  going 
to  give  us  a  performance/' — "  That*s  right ;  talk  ai\'ay  1  *• — **  TtidC^ 
a  funny  fellow!" — "How  the  beast  does  laugh,  to  be  sure T— "Good 
day,  pantaloon  I  **^'*  How  d'ye  do,  my  lord  cIoxuti  ! " — "  Go  on  with 
your  speech  I" — *'That  fellow  a  peer  of  England?" — «*Go  on  r**— 
**  No,  no  r^— **  Yes,  yes!'^ 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  much  disturbed, 

A  deaf  peer,  James  Butter,  Duke  of  Ormond,  placing  his  liand  t{> 
his  car  like  an  ear  trumpet,  asked  Charles  Beanclcrk,  Duke  of  Saint 
Albans, — 

"  How  hag  he  voted  ?  ** 
"Non-content." 

**  By  heavens !  *'  said  Onnotvd,  *^  I  catv  easily  believe  it,  with  sudi 
«t  ftcc  as  his/* 
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you  think  that  you  can  ever  recapture  a  crowd  once  it  has 
escaped  your  grasp?  And  all  assemblies  are  crowds  alike.  No^ 
eloquence  is  a  bit ;  if  the  bit  breaks,  the  audience  runs  aw^y,  and 
rushes  on  till  it  has  thrown  the  orator.  Hearers  naturally  dislike 
ihc  speaker,  which  is  a  fact  not  as  clearly  understood  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Instinctively,  he  pulls  the  reins,  but  that  is  a  useless  expedient. 
Howe%*er,  all  orators  try  it,  as  Gwynplaine  did 

He  looked  for  a  moment  at  those  men  who  w^ere  laughing  at  him. 
Then  he  cried, — 

**  So,  you  insult  misery  !  Silence,  Peers  of  England  !  Judges,  listen 
to  my  pleading!  Oh!  I  conjure  you,  have  pity.  Pity  for  whom  ? 
Pity  for  yourselves.  UTio  is  in  danger?  Yourselves  !  Do  you  not  see 
that  you  arc  in  a  balance,  and  that  there  is  in  one  scale  your  power, 
and  in  the  other  your  responsibility  t  It  is  God  who  is  weighing  you* 
Oh,  do  not  laugh.  Think.  The  trembling  of  your  consciences  is 
the  oscillation  of  the  balance  in  which  God  is  weighing  your  actions. 
You  are  not  wncked;  you  are  like  other  men,  neither  better  nor 
worse.  You  believe  yourselves  to  be  gods,  but  be  ill  to  morrow, 
and  sec  your  divinity  shivering  in  fever  '  We  are  worth  one  as  much 
as  the  other*  I  address  myself  to  honest  men;  there  are  such 
lierc.  I  address  myself  to  loft)'  intellects ;  there  are  such  here.  I 
address  myself  to  generous  souls  ;  there  are  such  here.  You  are 
fathers,  sons,  and  brothers ;  therefore  you  are  often  touched.  He 
amongst  you  who  has  this  morning  watched  the  awaking  of  his  little 
child,  is  a  good  man.  Hearts  are  all  alike.  Humanity  is  nothing  but 
a  heart.  Between  those  who  oppress  and  those  who  are  oppressed, 
there  is  but  a  difference  of  place.  Your  feet  tread  on  the  heads  of 
men*  The  fault  is  not  yours ;  it  is  that  of  the  social  Babel  The 
building  is  faulty,  and  out  of  the  perpendicular.  One  floor  bears 
down  the  other.  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Oh  !  as 
you  are  powerful,  be  brotherly.  As  you  are  great,  be  tender.  If  you 
only  knew  what  I  have  seen  I  Alas  I  what  gloom  is  there  beneath  I 
The  people  are  in  a  dungeon.  How  many  are  condemned  who  are 
innocent !  No  daylight,  no  air,  no  virtue  \  They  are  ivithout  hope, 
and  yet — ^I\ere  is  a  danger  !  they  expect  something.  Realise  all  this 
miser)*.  There  are  beings  who  live  in  death.  I'herc  are  little  girls 
who  at  twelve  begin  by  prostitution,  and  who  end  in  old  age  at  Uventy. 
As  to  the  severities  of  the  criminal  code,  they  are  fearful  I  speak 
somewhat  at  random,  and  do  not  pick  my  words*  I  say  everything 
that  comes  into  my  head.  No  later  than  yesterday,  I,  who  sLand  here, 
saw  a  man  lying  \n  chains,  naked,  with  stones  ^\\^^  CiTi  \i\^  Owt^V^ 
expire  hi  torture.     Do  you  know  of  these  Xlhitv^^"^  lio.  ^-^ts^aLNjws:** 
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what  goes  on,  yow  would  oot  dtre  to  be  happy*  Wlio  of  you  have 
been  lo  Newcaisile^pOD-TyDC  ?  There,  in  the  mines,  are  men  who 
chew  coab  to  fill  their  stomachs  and  deceive  hunger.  Look  here  I  in 
Lancashire,  Ribblecbester  has  sunk,  by  poverty,  from  a  town  to  a 
vBlagie.  I  do  not  see  thai  Prince  Geoige  oi  Denmark,  requires  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  extra.  I  should  prefer  recetving  a  poor 
sick  man  into  the  hospital,  without  compelling  him  to  poiy  hts  fimcnl 
expenses  in  advance.  In  Carnarvon,  and  at  Strathmore,  as  well  as  at 
Stralhbickani  the  exhaustion  of  the  poor  is  horrible.  At  Stratford 
they  cannot  drain  the  marsh,  for  want  of  money.  The  manuiictories 
are  shut  up  all  over  Lancashire.  There  is  forced  idleness  everywhere. 
Do  you  know  that  the  herring  fishers  at  Harlech  eat  grass  when  the 
fishery  fails  ?  Do  you  know  that  at  Burton-Lazers  there  are  suU 
lepers  confined,  on  whom  they  fire  if  they  leave  their  tan  houses?  At 
Ailesbtiry,  a  town  of  which  one  of  you  is  lord,  destitution  is  cfanMiic 
At  Penk ridge*  in  Coventry  where  you  have  just  endowed  a 
cathedral  and  enriched  a  bii^hop,  there  are  no  beds  in  the  cahioSi 
and  diey  dig  holes  in  the  earth,  in  which  to  put  the  little  children  to 
lie,  so  that  instead  of  beginning  life  in  the  cradle,  they  begin  it  in  die 
grave.  I  have  seen  these  things  *  My  lords^  do  you  know  who  pays 
the  taxes  you  vote  ?  The  dying  I  Alas !  you  deceive  yourselves.  Yoa 
are  going  the  wrong  road.  Vou  augment  the  poverty  of  the  poor  to 
increase  the  riches  of  the  ricli.  You  should  do  the  reverse.  WTiat ! 
lake  from  the  worker  to  give  to  the  idle,  take  from  the  tattered  to 
give  lo  tJie  well-clad ;  take  from  the  beggar  to  give  to  the  prince ! 
Oh,  yes  \  I  have  old  republican  blood  in  my  veins.  I  have  a  horror 
of  these  things.  How  I  execrate  kings  !  And  how  shameless  are  the 
women  1  I  have  been  told  a  sad  story.  How  I  hale  Charles  H*  I  .V 
woman  whom  my  father  loved,  gave  herself  to  that  king  whilst 
father  was  dying  in  exile.  The  prostitute!  Charles  IL,  James  I 
After  a  scamp,  a  scoundrel  What  is  there  in  a  king?  A  man  feeble 
and  contemptible,  subject  lo  wants  and  bfinniiies.  Of  what  good  is 
a  king?  You  cultivate  that  parasite,  royalty  ;  you  make  a  serpent  of 
that  worm,  a  dragon  of  that  insect  Oh,  pity  the  poor!  Vou  increase 
the  weight  of  the  taxes  for  tlie  profit  of  the  throne.  Look  to  the  laws 
which  you  decree.  Take  heed  of  the  suffering  swarms  which  you  crush. 
^^^  Cast  your  eyes  down.  Look  at  what  is  at  your  feet  O  ye  great, 
^^M  there  are  the  little.  Have  pity  !  yes,  have  pity  on  yourselves ;  for 
■  the  people  is  in  its  agony,  and  when  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
^^H  dies,  the  higher  parts  die  too.  Death  spares  no  Umb.  'VVTien  ni 
^^V  tomes  no  one  can  keep  K\s  cottvet  oC  da^U^ht  ^Vre  you  selfi: 
B       then  save  others.    Tbe  desitMcuciT^  ol  <kv^N^s^^  ci;Mtf5^\sfe^/«c!ik\^ 
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of  indiflfercnce  to  any  passenger.  There  can  be  no  wreck  for 
some  that  is  not  i^Tcck  for  all.  Ohi  believe  it,  the  abyss  yawns 
foralll*' 

The  laughter  increased  and  became  irresistible.  For  that  matter, 
such  extravagance  as  there  was  in  his  words  was  sufficient  to  amuse 
any  assembly.  To  be  comic  without  and  tragic  within,  what  sufiering 
can  be  more  humiliating?  what  pain  deeper?  Gwynplaine  felt  it. 
His  words  were  an  appea!  in  one  direction,  his  face  in  the  other 
What  a  terrible  position  was  his  ! 

Suddenly,  his  voice  rang  out  in  strident  bursts, 

**  How  gay  these  men  are !  Be  it  so.  Here  is  irony  face  to 
fiice  with  agony ;  a  sneer  mocking  the  death  rattle.  They  are  all- 
powerful  Perhaps  so ;  be  it  so.  We  shall  see.  Behold  I  I  am  one 
of  them  ;  but  1  am,  also,  one  of  you,  O  ye  poor  I  A  king  sold 
me.  A  poor  man  sheltered  mc.  Who  mutilated  me  ?  A  prince. 
Who  healed  and  nourished  me  ?  A  pauper.  I  am  Lord  Clancharlie  \ 
but  I  am  stil]  Gwynplaine*  I  take  my  place  amongst  the  great ;  but 
I  belong  to  the  mean.  I  am  amongst  those  who  rejoice;  but  I  am 
with  those  who  suffer.  Oh,  this  system  of  society  is  false  1  Some  day 
will  come  that  which  is  true.  Then,  there  will  be  no  more  lords;  and 
there  shall  be  free  and  living  men.  There  will  be  no  more  masters ; 
there  wDl  be  fathers.  Such  is  the  future.  No  more  prostration ;  no 
more  baseness ;  no  more  ignorance ;  no  more  human  beasts  of 
burden ;  no  more  courtiers ;  no  more  toadies ;  no  more  kings ;  but 
light !  In  the  mean  time,  see  me  here.  I  have  a  right,  and  I  will  use 
it  Is  it  a  right?  Not,  if  I  use  it  for  myself.  Yes,  if  I  use  it  for  all 
I  will  speak  to  you,  my  lords,  being  one  of  you.  O  my  brothers 
below.  I  will  tell  them  of  your  nakedness.  I  will  rise  up  with  a 
bundle  of  the  people's  rags  in  my  hand.  I  will  shake  off  over  the 
masters  the  misery  of  the  slaves ;  and  these  favoured  and  arrogant 
ones  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  escape  the  remembrance  of  the 
wretched,  nor  the  princes  the  itch  of  the  poor ;  and  so  much  the 
worse,  if  it  be  the  bite  of  vermin ;  and  so  much  the  better,  if  it  awake 
ibc  lions  from  their  slumber," 

Here  Gwynplaine  turned  towards  the  kneeling  under-clerks,  who 
were  writing  on  the  fourth  woolsack. 

**  Who  are  those  fellows  kneeling  down  ?  W'hat  are  you  doing  ? 
Get  up  ;  you  are  men.'* 

These  words,  suddenly  addressed  to  inferiors  whom  a  lord  ought 
not  even  to  perceive,  increased  the  merriment  to  the  utmost 

They  had  cried,  **  Bravo  1  '  Now,  they  shouted, "  Hurrah  I "  From 
clipping  their  bands,  they  proceeded  to  staKvTjAn^  ^t\\  l^^V    ^^^ 
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might  have  been  back  in  the  Green  Box,  only  diat  theze  the  laqg^ 
applauded  Gwynplaine ;  here,  it  exterminated  him.  The  efifbct  of 
ridicule  is  to  kill  Men's  laughter  sometimes  exerts  all  its  power  to 
murder. 

The  laughter  proceeded  to  action.  Sneering  words  rained  down 
upon  him.  Humour  is  the  folly  of  assemblies.  Their  ingenious  and 
foolish  ridicule  shuns  facts  instead  of  studymg  them,  and  condemns 
questions  instead  of  solving  them.  Any  extraordinary  occuxience 
is  a  point  of  interrogation ;  to  laugh  at  it  is  like  laughing  at  an 
enigma.     But  the  Sphynx,  which  never  laughs,  is  behind  it 

Contradictory  shouts  arose, — 

"  Enough !  enough  I "     "  Encore  !  encore  1 " 

William  Farmer,  Baron  Leimpster,  flung  at  Gwynplaine  the  insult 
cast  by  Rye  Quiney  at  Shakspeare, — 

"  Histrio,  mima ! " 

Lord  Vaughan,  a  sententious  man,  twenty-ninth  on  die  barons* 
bench,  exclaimed, — 

"  We  must  be  back  in  the  days  when  animals  had  the  gift  cf 
speech.  In  the  midst  of  human  tongues  the  jaw  of  a  beast  has 
spoken." 

"  Listen  to  Balaam's  ass,"  added  Lord  Yarmouth. 

Lord  Yarmouth  presented  that  appearance  of  sagacity  produced 
by  a  round  nose  and  a  crooked  mouth. 

''  The  rebel  Linnxus  is  chastised  in  his  tomb.  The  son  is  the 
punishment  of  the  father,"  said  John  Hough,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  whose  prebendary  G\vynplaine's  attack  had  glanced. 

"  He  lies  !  "  said  Lord  Cholmondely,  the  legislator  so  well  read-up 
in  the  law.  "  That  which  he  calls  torture  is  only  Xht  peine  forte  d  dure^ 
and  a  very  good  thing,  too.     Torture  is  not  practised  in  England." 

Thomas  Wentworth,  Baron  Raby,  addressed  the  Chancellor. 

"  My  Lord  Chancellor,  adjourn  the  House." 

'*  No,  no.  I^t  him  go  on.  He  is  amusing.  Hurrah  !  hip !  hip ! 
hipl" 

Thus  shouted  the  young  lords,  their  fun  amounting  to  fury.  Four 
of  them  especially  were  in  the  full' exasperation  of  hilarity  and  hate. 
These  were  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester ;  Thomas  Tufton,  Eail 
of  Thanet ;  Viscount  Hatton ;  and  the  Duke  of  Montagu. 

"  To  your  tricks,  Gwynplaine ! "  cried  Rochester. 

"  Put  him  out,  put  him  out ! "  shouted  Thanet 

Viscount  Hatton  drew  from  his  pocket  a  penny,  which  he  flung  to 
Gwynplaine. 

And  John  CampbeW,  EaiV  ol  Oteex^^Oc^  ^jon^^,  '^ab^  '^oki^sv, 
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Thompson^  Baron  Haversham,  Warrington,  Escrick^  Rolleston, 
Rockingham,  Carteret,  Langdalc,  Barcester,  Maynard,  Hunsdon, 
Caernarvon,  Cavendish,  Burlington,  Robert  Darcy^  Earl  of  Holder- 
ness.  Other  Windsor,  Earl  of  Plymouth,  applauded. 

There  uus  a  tumult  as  of  pandemonium  or  of  pantheon,  in  which 
the  words  of  Gwynplaine  were  lost. 

Amidst  it  all,  there  was  heard  but  one  word  of  Cnvynplaine*s : 
^*  Beware  r^ 

Ralph,  Duke  of  Montagu,  recently  down  from  Oxford,  and  still  a 
beardless  youth,  descended  from  the  bench  of  dukes,  where  he  sat 
the  nineteenth  in  order,  and  placed  himself  in  front  of  Gwynplaine, 
with  his  arras  folded.  In  a  sword  there  is  a  spot  which  cuts 
sharpest,  and  in  a  voice  an  accent  which  insults  most  keenly. 
Montagu  spoke  with  that  accent,  and,  sneering  with  his  face  close 
to  that  of  Gwynplaine,  shouted,— 

*■  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  '* 
I  am  prophesying,"  said  Gwynplaine. 

e  laughter  exploded  anew;  and,  below  thk  laughter,  anger 
growled  its  continued  bass.  One  of  the  minors,  Lionel  Cranfield 
Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex,  stood  up  on  his  seat,  not 
smiling,  but  grave  as  became  a  future  legislator,  and,  without  saying 
a  word,  looked  at  Cwj-nplaine,  with  his  fresh  twelve-year  old  face, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Whereat  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  whis- 
pered in  the  ear  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David*s,  who  was  sitting  beside 
him,  as  he  pointed  to  Gwynplaine,  **  There  is  the  fodl,"  then  pointing 
to  the  child,"  there  is  the  sage." 

A  chaos  of  complaint  rose  from  amidst  the  confusion  of  exclama- 
tions : — 

**  Gorgon*s  face!'* — ^"What  does  it  all  mean?'' — *•  vVn  insult  to 
the  House !  " — **  The  fellow  ought  to  be  put  out  1  ^' — **  What  a  mad* 
man  ! '" — **  Shame  1  shame  i  "^ — **  Adjourn  the  House  1 '' — **  No  ;  let 
him  finish  his  speech  !  '* — "  Talk  away,  you  buffoon  1" 

Lord  Lewis  of  Duras,  with  his  arms  a-kimbo,  shouted,^ — 

**  Ah !  it  does  one  good  to  laugh.  My  spleen  is  cured*  1 
piropose  a  vote  of  thanks  m  these  terms :  *  The  House  of  Lords 
TClums  thanks  to  the  Green  Box.^  '■ 

GTvynplaine.  it  may  be  remembered,  had  di*eanit  of  a  different 
welcome; 

A  man  who,  clambering  up  a  steep  and  cnimbling  accli\ity  of 
sand  above  a  giddy  precipice,  has  felt  it  giving  way  under  his  hands, 
bis  nails,  his  elbows,  his  knees,  his  feet ;  who— losing  instead  of 
gaining  on   hh  treac/ierous  way,    a  ptev    IQ  ^trj  \grt^\  'ci\  s^^v^ 
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danger^  sltppmg  back  iDfttead  of  asctnding,  increasing  tlic  cer- 
tainty of  his  fall  by  his  very  efforts  to  gain  the  summit,  and  losing 
ground  in  every  struggle  for  safety — has  felt  the  abyss  approachijQg 
!  t»carcr  and  nearer,  until  the  ceruinty  of  his  coining  fiiil  into  the 
yawning  jaws  open  to  receive  him,  has  frozen  tlie  marrow  of  his 
bones;— that  roan  has  experienced  tlie  sensations  of  Gwynplainc, 

He  felt  the  ground  he  had  ascended  crumbling  under  biro,  and  his 
audience  was  the  precipice. 

There  is  always  some  one  to  say  the  word  which  sunis  all  op* 

Lord  Scarsdale  translated  the  impression  of  the  assembly  in  ooc 
exclamation, — 

"WTiat  is  this  monster  doing  here?  " 

Gwynplalne  stood  up,  dismayed  and  indignant,  in  a  sort  of 
final  con\^hion*     He  looked  at  them  all  fixedly* 

•*  What  am  I  doing  licrc  ?  1  have  come  to  be  a  terror  to  jm ! 
I  am  a  monster,  do  you  say  ?  No  !  1  am  the  people  I  I  am  iin 
exception  ?  No  !  I  am  the  rule  ;  you  are  the  exception  !  You  are 
the  chimera  ;  I  am  the  reality  1  I  am  tlie  fright fut  man  who  laughs  t 
Who  laughs  at  what  ?  At  you,  at  himself,  at  everything  \  What  is 
his  laugh  ?  Your  crime  and  his  torment  I  That  crime  he  flings  at 
your  head  !  That  punishment  he  spits  in  your  face  !  I  laugh,  and 
that  means,  I  weep  I  '* 

He  paused.  There  was  less  noise.  The  laughter  continued^  but 
It  vfVA  more  subdued.  He  may  have  fancied  that  he  had  regained  a 
certain  amount  oT  attention.    He  breathed  again,  and  resumed, — 

**  This  laugh  which  is  on  my  face  a  king  placed  there*  This  Liugh 
expresses  the  desolation  of  mankind.  This  laugh  means  hate^  enforced 
silence,  rage,  despair.  This  laugh  is  the  production  of  torture-  This 
laugh  is  a  forced  laugh.  If  Satan  were  marked  with  this  laugh,  it 
would  convict  God.  But  the  Eternal  is  not  like  them  that  perish. 
Being  absolute,  he  is  just;  and  God  hates  the  acts  of  king&  Oh! 
you  take  me  for  an  exception  ;  but  I  am  a  symbol  Oh,  all-powerful 
men,  fools  that  you  are!  open  your  eyes.  I  am  the  incarnation  of  AH. 
I  represent  humanity,  such  as  its  masters  have  made  it  Mankind  is 
mutilated,  lliat  which  has  been  done  to  me  has  been  done  to  tt 
In  it,  have  been  deformed  right,  justice,  truth,  reason,  intelligence, 
as  eyes,  nostrils,  and  ears  have  been  deformed  in  me :  its  heart  has 
been  made  a  sink  of  passion  and  pain,  like  mine,  and,  like  min^,  its 
features  have  been  hidden  in  a  mask  of  joy.  Where  God  had  placetl 
his  finger,  tlie  king  set  his  sign-manual  Monstrous  superposition^ 
Bishops,  peers,  and  princes,  the  people  is  a  sea  of  suffering,  smi 
on  the  surface.     My  lords,  I  XeW  -^ou  \i?va.v  ^Ctv^  ^^s^Vt  ^^  ^\  ^\^ 
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'day  you  oppress  them ;  to-day  you  hoot  at  mc\  But  the  future  is  the 
ominous  thaw,  in  which  that  which  was  as  stone  shall  become  w^ve. 
The  appearance  of  solidity  melts  into  liqtiicL  A  crack  in  the  ice,  and 
all  is  over.  There  will  come  an  hour  when  convulsion  shall  break 
down  your  oppression  ;  when  an  angrj^  roar  will  reply  to  your  jeers. 
Nay,  that  hour  did  come  !  Thou  wertof  it,  O  my  Father  !  That  hour 
of  God  did  come,  and  was  called  the  Republic!  It  was  destroyed,  but  it 
will  return.  Meanwhile,  remember  that  the  line  of  kings  armed  with 
the  sword  was  broken  by  Cromwell,  armed  with  the  axe.  Tremble  \ 
Incorruptible  solutions  are  at  hand  :  the  talons  which  were  cut  are 
growing  again  ;  the  tongues  which  were  torn  out  are  floating  away,  ihey 
are  turning  to  tongues  of  fire,  and,  scattered  by  the  breath  of  darkness, 
are  shouting  through  infinity  ;  those  who  hunger  arc  showing  their 
idle  teeth  ;  false  heavens,  built  over  real  hells,  are  tottering.  The 
people  are  sufTering— they  arc  sufTering  ;  and  that  which  is  on  high 
totters,  and  that  which  is  below  yawns.  Darkness  demands  its  change 
to  light;  the  damned  discuss  the  elect.  Behold  \  it  is  the  coming  of 
the  people,  the  ascent  of  mankind »  the  beginning  of  the  end,  the  red 
dawn  of  the  catastrophe  !  Yes,  all  these  things  are  in  this  laugh  of 
mine,  at  which  you  laugh  to-day  !  London  is  one  perpetual  fete.  Be 
it  so.  From  one  end  to  the  other,  England  rings  with  acclamation. 
Well !  but  listen.  All  that  you  see  is  I,  You  have  your  fetes^they 
are  my  laugh  ;  you  have  your  public  rejoicings— they  are  my  laugh ; 
you  have  your  weddings,  consecrations,  and  coronations — they  are 
my  laugh.  The  births  of  your  princes  are  my  laugh.  But  above  you 
ts  the  thunder-boll— it  is  my  laugh." 

How  could  they  stand  such  nonsense  ?  The  laughter  burst  out 
afresh  \  and  now  it  was  overwhelming.  Of  all  the  lava  which  that 
crater,  the  human  mouth,  ejects,  the  most  corrosive  is  joy.  To 
inflict  evil  gaily  is  a  contagion  which  no  crowd  can  resist.  All 
executions  do  not  take  place  on  the  scafiTold  ;  and  men,  from  the 
moment  they  are  in  a  body,  whether  in  mobs  or  in  senates,  have 
always  a  ready  executioner  amongst  them,  called  sarcasm.  There  is 
no  torture  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  wretch  condemned  to 
execution  by  ridicule.  This  was  Gwynplaine's  fate.  He  was  stoned 
with  their  jokes,  aiid  riddled  by  the  scoffs  shot  at  him.  He  stood 
there,  a  mark  for  alL  They  sprang  up  ;  they  cried,  **  Encore  ;  *'  they 
shook  with  laughter;  they  stamped  their  feet;  they  pulled  each  other's 
bands.  The  majest)^  of  the  place,  the  purple  of  the  robes,  the  chaste 
ermine,  the  dignity  of  the  wigs,  had  no  effect.  The  lords  laughed, 
the  bishops  laughed^  the  judges  laughed,  the  old  men's  benches 
derided,  the  children's  benches  were  in  cOTVYuXsvoti^.  Tcvt.  KtO^n^^"^ 
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oC  Canterbury  nuilged  ihe  Archbishop  of  York ;  Henry^  Comptoo, 
Bishop  of  London,  brother  of  Lord  Nor  n,  held  hb  sidet; 

the  Lord  Chancellor  bent  down  his  head»  \  -  -  j  to  conceal  his  in* 
cUnaiion  to  laugh  ;  and,  at  the  bafi  that  statae  of  respect,  the  Usha 
of  the  Black  Rod^  was  laughing  also. 

Gwynf)Uine,  l>ccomc  pallid,  had  folded  his  anns ;  aad,  suifotiBdcd 
by  all  tiiose  faces,  young  and  old»  in  which  had  burst  forth  this 
grand  Homeric  jubilee  j  in  that  whirlwind  of  clapping  hands^  of 
stamping  feet,  and  of  hurrahs ;  in  that  mad  buffoonen^  of  which  he 
was  the  centre ;  in  that  splendid  overflow  of  hilarity ;  in  the  midst 
of  that  unmeasured  gaiety,  he  felt  that  the  sepulchre  was  within  hinip. 
All  was  over  He  could  no  longer  master  Uxe  face  which  l:»ctraye»1, 
nor  the  audience  which  insulted,  him^ 

That  eternal  and  fatal  law,  by  which  the  grotesque  is  linked  with 
the  subUme^by  which  the  laugh  re-echoes  the  groan,  paiody  rides 
l)ehind  <lespair,  and  seeming  is  opposed  to  l>eing — liad  never  found 
more  terrible  expression*  Never  had  a  light  more  smbter  illuoiiiied 
the  depths  of  human  darkness. 

Gwynplainc  was  assisting  at  the  final  destruction  of  his  destiny  by 
a  burst  of  laughter.  The  irremediable  was  in  this.  Having  fallen, 
we  can  raise  ourselves  up ;  but,  being  pulverised,  never.  And  the 
insult  of  their  sovereign  mo(  kcr)'  had  reduced  him  to  dust.  FroB 
thenceforth  nothing  was  possible*  Everything  is  in  accordance  i^-it! 
the  scene.  That  which  was  triumph  in  tlie  Green  Box,  was 
grace  and  catastrophe  in  the  House  of  Lords.  What  was  appUu 
there,  was  insult  here.  He  felt  somethbg  like  the  reverse  side  of  1 
mask*  On  one  side  of  that  mask  he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
who  welcomed  Gwynplainc  ;  on  the  other,  the  contempt  of  the  j 
rejecting  l>ord  Fermain  Clancharlie.  On  one  side,  attraction  ; 
the  other,  repulsion  ;  both  leading  him  towards  the  shadows.  He  felt 
himself,  as  it  were,  struck  from  behind.  Fate  strikes  trcacherou 
blows.  Ever)'ihing  will  be  explained  hereafter,  but,  in  the  mc 
time,  destiny  is  a  snare,  and  man  sinks  into  its  pitfalls.  He 
expected  to  rise,  and  was  welcomed  by  laughter.  Such  apotheoset^ 
have  lugubrious  terminations.  Tliere  is  a  dreary  expression — to  be 
sobered ;  tragical  wisdom  bom  of  drunkenness  !  In  the  midst  of  i 
tempest  of  gaiety  commingled  with  ferocity,  Gwynplaine  fell  it 
reverie. 

An  assembly  in  mad  merriment  drifts  as  chance  dirci  i  i  Tot? 

its  compass  when  it  gives  itself  to  laughter.     None  k   cw  wijiti 
they  were  tending,   or  what  they  were  doing.     The   House 
obliged  to  rise,  adjourned  by  ihe  \xrt'\  C>Mcwt^<s^.^^<w\»%\s>«5sa 
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ordinary  circumstances,"  to  the  next  day*  The  peers  broke  up. 
They  bowed  to  the  royal  throne  and  departed.  Echoes  of  prolonged 
laughter  were  heard  losing  ihemselves  in  the  corridors. 

Assemblies,  besides  their  official  doors,  have— under  tapestry, 
under  projections,  and  under  arches — all  sorts  of  hidden  doors,  by 
which  the  raembers  escape  like  water  through  the  cracks  in  a  vase. 
In  a  short  time  the  chamber  was  deserted.  This  lakes  i>lace  quickly 
and  almost  imperceptibly,  and  those  places,  so  lately  full  of  voices, 
are  suddenly  given  back  to  silence. 

Reverie  carries  one  far;  and  one  comes  by  long  dreaming  to  reach, 
as  it  were,  another  planet 

Gwynplaine  suddenly  awoke  from  such  a  dream.  He  was  alone. 
The  chamber  was  empty.  He  had  not  even  observed  that  the  House 
had  been  adjourned.  iHl  the  peers  had  departed,  even  his  sponsors. 
There  only  remained  here  and  tlierc  some  of  the  lower  officers  of  the 
House,  waiting  for  his  lordship  to  depart  before  they  put  the  covers 
on,  and  extinguished  the  lights- 

Mechanically  he  placed  his  hat  on  his  head,  and,  leaving  his  place, 
directed  his  steps  to  the  great  door  opening  into  the  gallery.  As  he 
was  passing  through  the  opening  in  the  bar,  a  doorkeeper  relieved 
him  of  his  peer's  robes.  This  he  scarcely  felt.  In  another  instant, 
he  was  in  the  gallery. 

The  officials  who  remained  obser\'ed  with  astonishment  that  the 
peer  had  gone  out  without  bowing  to  the  throne  ! 


( 73r  ht  iondudtd  ttexi  m<fnik.) 


The  Cross  Roads. 


CHERE  the  roads  crossed  we  met. 
My  love  and  I ; 
In  the  near  bay  the  ships 
Tossed  heavily. 
I^mps  were  gone  out  on  earth, 

But  those  in  heaven 
Trembled,  lor  two  more  hearts 
That  God  had  riven. 

His  accents  broke  the  pause, 

My  tongue  was  tied  ; 
Ho  found  last  wortls  to  say; 

My  sobs  replied. 
Then  he  drew  my  white  face  up  to  the  light, 
And  said,  "  Farewell,  poor  love  ! 

l>ear  love,  good  night !  " 

.\t  the  cross  roads  we  kissed, — 

I  stood  alone  ; 
His  was  the  seaward  road, 

Mine  led  me  home. 
He  called,  "  I  shall  return  ! " 

I  knew  "not  so;" 
Not  one  in  ten  returns 

Of  those  that  ga 

l)icar>'  the  great  world  grew. 

And  the  sun  cold  ; 
So  young  an  hour  ago, 

I  had  grown  old. 
Our  God  made  me  for  him  ; 

We  loved  each  other. 
Yet  fate  gave  him  one  road. 

And  me  the  other. 


The  Horse  in  Yorkshire 

BEFORE   1750. 
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ORKSHIREhas  always  been  tJie  homt^  par  exirllen^e^ 
of  nobk  horses  and  enthusiastic  horsemen.  In  times 
long  ago,  when  the  Norsemen^ — those  terrible  '*  rough- 
riders  "  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries — ^made  their 
frequent  incursions  into  the  county,  they  were  never  at  a  loss  to 
convert  sea-warriors  into  cavalry ;  and  the  horses  of  Saxon  Yorkshire 
bore  Danish  marauders  amid  rapine  and  slaughter  over  every  wdd 
and  fastness  of  the  great  shire,  and  often  even  beyond  its  ample 
limits.  And  as  band  succeeded  band^  these  horse-loving  pirates, 
borne  far  away  from  their  native  element,  the  sea,  to  inland  colonies, 
gave  to  the  good  steed  that  had  carried  them  to  victory  a  place  in 
their  affection  equal  to  that  once  occupied  by  their  ships.  The 
horse  and  the  sword  were  their  title-deeds,  the  guarantees  of  their 
supremacy ;  but  of  the  two  the  horse  was  the  more  fondly  cherished, 
for  it  helped  to  secure  their  pleasure  as  well  as  their  profit  And  so 
the  Danish  settlements  in  Yorkshire  became  the  home  of  Yorkshire*s 
best  horses  and  boldest  horsemen.  The  banks  of  the  Ouse— the 
great  road  of  the  Swan,  as  they  poetically  termed  that  river — 
furnished  their  first  possessions  and  reared  their  most  thriving 
colonies,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  is  held  to  this  day  a  horse- 
fair,  visited  by  men  from  every  part  of  the  world  that  knows  the 
superiorit)'  of  England's  horses.  About  the  year  1300  King  John 
granted  a  Charter  for  a  fair  at  Howden,  and  on  each  yearly 
recurrence  of  that  fair  the  representatives  of  ahiiost  every  branch 
of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  races  may  be  seen  eagerly  competing  with 
the  Arab  and  the  Mussulman — once  lords  of  the  most  splendid  of 
chargers — for  steeds  that  Yorkshiremen  havetaised  to  an  unrivalled 
excellence.  Howden  sends  her  horses  to  every  court  in  Europe, 
and  by  the  way,  it  is  only  httlc  more  than  a  generation  since  she 
sent  one  of  her  shrewd  stable-boys  to  become  first  the  chief  of  the 
stables,  and  then  prime  minister  to  the  Duke  of  Modena*  There 
are  yet  many  canny  old  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Howden 
who  stare  with  astonishment  when  they  a\e  Vutoim'i^  ^-aX  ^\^  t^o^*  j 
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of  Baron  Ward — the  Tommy  Ward  of  their  youth — ^was  pronounced 
by  Lord  Palmerston  before  the  mighty  English  House  of  Commons 
in  the  most  complimentary  strain. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Norman  kings,  Yorkshire  was  celebrated 
for  the  number  of  her  knights,  that  is  to  say,  of  her  horses  -and 
horsemen.  Those  knights  and  squires  were  the  first  of  her  breeden. 
Keen  sportsmen  who  ^  loved  hunting  craft  by  lake  and  wood,**  and 
who,  in  the  intervals  of  war,  followed  it  with  pertinacity,  were 
ready  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  improve  the  breed  .-off  their 
cherished  hunters  and  chaigers.  The  crusades  gave  tiicmittat 
opportunity,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  they  availed}  them- 
selves of  it  Most  of  the  early  centres  of  horse  breeding  in  Ycriddure, 
which  as  time  rolled  away  increased  in  celebrity,  are  associated  inth 
the  crusades,  either  by  a  religious  establishment  fbtinded  -  and 
endowed  by  a  crusading  baron,  or  by  the  old  baronial  castle,  whence 
the  stately  lord 

**  Led  his  mail-covered  \*assals  to  Palestine's  !^ore.** 

and  where  he,  on  his  return,  stabled  the  barbs  whose  fiery  ardour 
seemed  to  him,  if  grafted  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  y/nxhoat^ 
capable  of  surpassing  in  grace  of  movement,  endurance  and  fleetness, 
all  the  chargers  of  the  west. 

But  keen  as  was  the  vision  of  those  nobles  in  perceiving  the  means 
of  improving  the  qualities  of  their  horses,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  county  has  to  thank  not  its  warriors  and  himters,  but  singulariy 
enough,  many  of  its  Cistercian  monasteries  for  developing  the 
improvements  with  the  most  diligent  zeal  and  untiring  perseverance. 
From  the  experience  of  the  present  day  there  seems  little  necessaiy 
connexion  between  horse-breeding  and  tfie  pursuit  of  a  religious  life; 
but  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  Cistercian  monks  were  the  great 
horse-dealers  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that 
the  arms  of  Fountains  Abbc}",  the  nursing-mother  of  Cistercian 
monasteries  in  the  north  of  England,  were  Azure^  three  herse  shoes 
or;  and  it  is  not  the  less  strange  that  when  oxen  were  the  chief 
beasts  of  labour,  and  horses  the  servants  of  the  soldier  and  -sports- 
man, these  monks  were  pre-eminent  for  their  horses  both  as  regards 
number  and  quality.  Christian  charity  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose 
that  the  worthy  fathers  were  the  original  '^book-makctt,**  but  human 
knowledge  assures  us  that  the}'  shared  largely  in  originating  the 
means  of  which  "book-making"  is  the  inevitable  end.  As'** Our 
Own  Correspondent"  was  not  abroad  in  the  <:entiRies' previoas  %o 
the  downfall  of  tnonaalenes  to  te^^  "^  ^^«®^  ^  '^•'**  ^sRi^^^a^e^ 
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s»  we  cannot  convict  the  Cistercians  of  any  subtle  design  of 
i\nng  their  steeds  for  the  purpose  of  winning  prizes,  and  so 
enriching  their  coffers ;  but  before  we  give  them  the  full  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  and  allow  that  the  superiority  of  their  cattle  resulted 
simply  from  a  combination  of  their  superior  knowledge  of  agricultural 
economy  with  that  quahty  universal  among  Yorkshirernen,  a  greed 
of  gold  **  law^Uy  gotten  in  trade,"  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Yorkshire  parsons  have  always  had  a  sporting  fame  more  worthy 
of  their  county  than  their  cloth.  One  of  the  first  recorded  instances 
of  their  lapse  from  strict  clerical  morahty  belongs  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  connects  them  with  Geoffrey,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Henry  II.  Geoffrey  was  invited  by  the  York  ecclesiastics  to  accept 
the  then  vacant  See  of  York.  This  he  positively  declined  to  do,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  much  fonder  of  hawks  and  hounds  than 
priests  and  books,  and  so  was  unfit  for  the  office.  To  this  objection 
the  Yorkshiremen  made  a  very  characteristic  reply ;  they  told  him 
"  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  altogether  abandon  those 
tastes  when  he  came  into  the  north,"  This  temptation  was  too 
powerful  to  resist ;  he  felt  that  he  had  fallen  into  good  company, 
and  determined  not  to  desert  it. 

In  their  last  days,  it  is  well  ascertained,  these  monks  were 
industrious  dealers  in,  and  to  some  extent  exporters  of,  their  famous 
horses.  Scotland  was  the  best  customer  of  the  northern  horse- 
dealers,  clerical  as  well  as  lay  ;  and  so  great  was  the  trade  over  the 
border,  that  in  1495  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  exportation, 
without  the  king's  especial  licence,  of  any  horse  or  a  mare  above  the 
\*alue  of  ds,  %d.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Scotch  at  the  same 
time  imp>orted  the  custom  of  gambling  over  their  racing ;  but  their 
annals,  perhaps,  afford  the  earhest  authentic  notice  of  betting  on  the 
event  of  a  race.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  1504,  the  treasurer  paid  28^.  to 
Dandie  Doule,  "quhilk  he  wan  fra'  the  king  on  hors-rynning.*'  In 
spite  of  severe  measures,  adopted  to  check  this  exportation  of  horses, 
**  as  well  in  tyme  of  peace  as  in  warre,'*  it  was  vigorously  carried  on 
for  more  than  a  centur)\  Then,  as  now,  Malton  horse  fair  had  a  far- 
famed  celebrity;  and,  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  James 
Rither,  of  Harewood,  near  Leeds,  a  country  gentleman,  and  reprc- 

Isentative  of  a  race  who  were  famous  hunters  in  their  day,  laments  to 
the  "Lord  High  Treasorer  of  Ingland,  that  dyvers  that  have 
horses  to  sell,  and  were  wont  to  carry  them  to  the  great  horse  fayer 
at  Malton,  in  the  east  parts  of  this  shier,  are  now  purposed  to  go  to 
Kacrlyle  with  them.*'     They  so  purposed  to  caitY  ^^^^  ^^  Ciax^l«L 
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price  for  them  than  their  neighbours  \  and,  despite  the  uuquily  of  \ 
transaction,  "  yt  is  the  hope  of  Skottcs  money  that  dniws  the 
horsis  to  Kacrlylc,  and  so  tJjc  sellers  confess."    The  treasurer's  conre-' 
spondcnt,   somewhat    astounded    at    the   cool   defiance  of  the  biv 
exhibited  by 

Who  r  ilexling  i*  Iior^c flesh  h^d  ne'er  met  their  Iik»«** 


^proceeds  to  inquire,  why  should  **  that  needy  nation  esteem  our  I 
at   a  greater  prise  than  our  owen  country  people  do  ?  '^     StmpT|{ 

^amcs  Rithcr,  because  Scottisdi  barons  had  not  in  their  stables  sue 
leeds  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  crib  of  the  Yorkshire  yeoman. 

Hunting,  hawking,  horse-radng,  and  all  the  national  field  sports  4 
Sngland,  are  allied  to  an  antiquity  which  almost  forbids  us  to  discusi 

rthcir  origin.     Tliey  are,  at  least,  as  old  as  the  laws  of  Alfred  ;  and 
like  them,  may  be  said  to  be  a  portion  of  the  British  **  constitution  1 
-the  glorious  emblem  of  our  national  greatness.     At  the  villag 
and  the  burg  fair  the  ceor!,  the  thane,  and  the  jar!  assembled 
Anglo-Saxon  times  to  witness  the  gallop ;  in  a  later  age,  tlie  prou 
Norman  baron  sufifered  his  retainers  to  gather  for  the  like  ^    — 
and  "  the  free  and  eulightened  citizen  '*  of  the  present  day  v. 
travel  a  few  hundretl  miles  to  participate  in  the  great  racing  cami\-a 
But,  although  the  custom  is  so  ancient,  the  present  practice  of  it 
very   dissimilar  from   that  of  the  olden  time.     Now-a  days  nis 
equestrians  cannot  aspire  during  their  feasts  to  mount  any  stee 
nobler  than  a  jackass  ;  for  a  few  favoured  localities  have  drained 
the  horse-racing  into  their  own  limits.     In  the  north  of  England 
Vork  and  Doncaster  are  the  great  "meeting  places,  and  are  noi| 
credited  by  the  world  as  spots  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  anciea 
**  turf"  ;  but  what,  indeed^  is  their  real  claim  to  such  a  reputation| 
One  of  the  oldest  of  Yorkshire  ballads,  written  in  15S4,  and  entide 
'*  Yorke,  Yorke,  for  My  Monie,"  although  it  dwells  on  the  spoH 
then  famous  in  York,  does  not  even  mention  racings     Drake,  in 
**  History  of  York,"  says  : — **  York  and  its  neighbourhood  hmvc  Ic 
been   famous  for  this  kind  of  diversion  ;  for  Camden  mentiont 
yearly  horse-race,  to  be  run  for  on  the  forest  of  Galtrcs,  ^hen 
prize  for  the  horse  that  won  was  a  little  golden  bell,  from  whence 
doubt   comes   the  proverb,    '/<;  hmr  away  the  heii!     It  is  liardi] 
creditable,  says  the  antiquarj^  (Camden),  what  great  resort  of  pcopI( 
there  is  at  these  races  from  all  parts,  and  what  great  wagers  are  laid 
upon  the  horses.     But  that  celebrated  author  wouki   have 

amsiitd  indeed  could  he  ^ossWA^  Va^t  ^^xv  q^^cv^  m«ycx\&^  :axx<3i)e«.^ 
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occasion  in  these  days — when  the  attraction  of  this,  at  the  best 
but  barbarous  diversion,  not  only  draws  in  the  country  people  in  vast 
crowds,  but  the  gentry ;  nay,  even  the  clergy  and  prime  nobility,  are 
mixed  amongst  them.  Stars^  ribbcns,  and  garters  here  lose  their 
lustre  strangely,  where  the  noble  peer  is  dressed  like  his  groom.  ,But, 
to  make  amends  for  that,  \'iew  them  at  night,  and  their  splendour 
returns.  And  here  it  is  that  York  shines,  indeed ;  when,  by  the  light 
of  several  elegant  lustres,  a  concourse  of  four  or  five  hundred,  of 
both  sexes,  out  of  the  best  families  in  the  kingdom,  are  met  together. 
In  short,  the  politeness  of  the  gentlemen,  the  richness  of  the  dress, 
and  remarkable  beauty  of  the  ladies,  and  of  late  the  magnificence  of 
the  rooms  they  meet  in,  cannot  be  equalled  throughout  any  part  of 
Europe/*  Dryasdust  for  a  Yorkshireman  is  infamously  oblivious  of 
equine  beauty  and  worth ;  but  none  can  say  that  woman's  charms 
could  not  cause  his  frozen  blood  to  melt  into  a  rapturous  flow  ? 

But  the  Forest  of  Galtres,  that  Camden  speaks  of,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  give  York  the  claim  to  the  head  quarters  of  racing  ;  and^ 
indeed,  it  is  not  until  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the  city 
becomes  the  centre  of  turf  operations.  For  many  years  before  1709 
it  had  infinitely  superior  competitors  in  several  small  and  remote 
towns,  whose  names  are  now  dissociated  with  the  sport  Middleham 
and  Black'harabletOD,  little  secluded  places  situated  in  the  midst  of 
nigged  mountains,  held  great  importance  in  the  annals  of  the  turf 
when  York  was  recognised  rather  as  the  home  of  sporting  parsons 
and  proud  citizens,  than  the  seat  of  a  racing  community.  It  is  not, 
however,  of  these  towns — still  known  to  racing  fame,  although  the 
cups  that  a  century  and  a  half  ago  were  won  on  their  classic  moors 
have  passed  away  from  them  for  ever — that  we  speak  at  present,  but 
of  others  now  professionally  unknown  to  every  member  of  the  Jockey 
Club.  In  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  Leeds  had  its  annual 
races,  which  were  arranged  by  Thomas  Thornton,  at  bis  house,  the 
Talbot  Inn,  Briggate,  a  hostelry  still  standing,  and  frequented  by 
the  present  patrons  of  the  turf;  Sheffield  had  races  almost  annually ; 
the  Royal  Cups  were  run  for  on  Bramham  Moor,  where  races  had 
long  been  held,  Stapleton4eys,  at  Richmond,  and  other  places ;  and 
York,  if  we  circumscribe  the  "  neighbourhood  *'  by  reasonable  limils, 
had  scarcely  a  regularly- appointed  race  at  all 

The  2ist  September,  1709,  was  the  birthday  of  York  races,  as  we 
now  know  them.  A  collection  had  been  made  in  the  city,  which 
enabled  the  projectors  to  purchase  five  plates  to  be  nm  for  on  that 
and  the  following  day.  These,  the  first  races^  wei^  tvi^  o^  CVv^q;vx 
/i^gsL     The  two  ^tunci^dX  plates  were  one  o^  f\k>f^^Tvi.  ^x^siP^^x  ^V 
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thirty,  guineas ;  the  fonner,  to  be  competed  for  by  any  horse  iiot 
exceeding  six  years  old,  and  carrying  i  r  st  ;  the  latter,  by  any  horse 
of  any  age»  carrjing  12  sL  Vast  strength  and  endurance,  rather 
than  speed,  seem  to  have  been  the  desideratum  of  the  breeders  then ; 
for,  besides  the  great  weight  tlie  horses  carried,  they  had  to  gallop 
three  times  over  a  course  four  miles  long.  The  best  performer  in  the 
three  trials  was  die  winner,  A  test  so  severe  as  this  could  only  be 
endured  by  horses  carefully  trained  under  natural  development;  i 
premature  youngUugs  of  the  present  day  would  fall  beneath  its 
ing  rigour.  The  second  horse  received  tlic  entrance  fees ;  and 
conditions  of  entry  wen  'rses  belonging  to  sub  ^     '  hi 

pay  two  guineas  for  the  ^      c,  and  one  for  the  sec  ose 

non  subscribers  to  pay  fiv^e  guineas  for  the  first  plate*  and  three  ior 
the  second.  These  fees  secured  a  stake  in  each  race  of  at  least  half 
the  value  of  the  pbte. 

From  1709  the  races  continued  to  be  annually  held  upon  CliflOQ 
Ingi  until  1731,  when  in  conse(|uence  of  a  misunderstanding  with 
the  ovvncr  of  that  ground,  and  die  fact  that  it  was  low  and  marshy^ 
and  liable  to  iloods  from  the  Ouse,  the  course  was  changed  to 
Knavesmire,  a  common  belonging  to  the  city.  From  this  time  the 
success  of  the  meetings  expanded  year  by  year.  The  great  influx 
of  strangers  bent  for  the  time  of  their  sojourn  rather  upon  am 
enjoyment  than  the  practice  of  rigid  economy,  caused  large  su 
of  money  to  be  expended  in  the  city,  and  soon  brought  tradesmeni 
and  especially  the  proprietors  of  lodgings,  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  chance  of  the  golden  opportunity.  Accommodation  **  for  maa 
and  beast  **  could  only  be  obtained  at  a  high  price,  and  Drake 
as  a  thing  utterly  unprecedented  that  **  lodgings  for  that  week 
usually  let  for  a  guinea  a  room  1 "  But  if  York  fleeced  the 
of  its  visitors,  it  made  some  amends  in  providing  them  with  amuse- 
ments besides  the  races.  One  of  the  most  notorious  of 
amusements  was  its  celebrated  cock  battles;  and  as  the  Yorl 
squires  who  trained  horses  were  universally  men  who  prided  them 
selves  on  their  breed  of  cocks,  York,  during  the  race  week,  became 
the  theatre  of  war  of  all  the  chanticleers  from  neighbouring  counties 
who  durst  invade  its  ancient  walls. 

The  excellence  of  Knavesmire  as  a  race-course,  and  the 
of  York  as  a  temporary  residence,  soon  affected  the  success  of 

C~      laces  in  other  parts  of  the  county*     The  grand  stand  was  built 
T754,  the  low  and  boggy  parts  of  the  course  were  thoroughly  dra; 
and  levelled,  and  York  began  vigorously  to  ruin  hex  competiti 
Although  a  royal  cup  ot  \\^^  \a\\x«L  qI  \o<i  ^\Ti^a&\v&^  \i«ra^.  ^sso^ 
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run  for  at  Black-hambleton,  from  the  time  of  William  III,  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  Hambleton  races  falling  into 
decay,  and  in  1776  His  Majesty  ordered  his  plate,  usually  run  for 
there,  to  be  discontinued  in  future,  and  run  for  alternately  at  York 
and  Richmond*  Middlebam,  too,  whose  common  had  witnessed 
excellent  races  almost  from  time  immemorial,  and  whose  stewards 
had  provided  plates  of  the  value  of  30A  for  many  years  before  York 
could  guarantee  a  race,  was  distanced  by  the  more  fortunate  capita!, 
Sheffield  and  Leeds  soon  went  down  in  the  struggle.  The  last  of  its  old 
races  which  Leeds  held^on  **  Chappel  Ollerton  Moor,'*  a  place  now  lost 
amidst  gentlemen's  villas  and  farmers'  luxuriant  corn-fields — were  on 
the  13th  and  r4th  Septemberj  171 1,  when  two  plates  of  20/.  and  15 
guineas  were  run  for  by  any  horses  carrying  10  stones  and  9  stones 
respectively.  Beverley,  with  its  famous  "  Westwood  "  and  old  sporting 
traditions,  struggled  on  for  a  while,  but  even  it  must  succumb^  and 
York  was  left  triumphant  until  Colonel  St.  Leger  destroyed  its 
monopoly,  and  perpetuated  his  name  by  establishing  at  Doncaster 


1      the  most  famous  race  of  the  north  of  England  ^J 

■  Of  the  celebrity  of  Doncaster  races  prior  to  the  establishment  of  ^f 
^  the  St  Leger  ver>^  little  can  be  said.     In  point  of  antiquity  they   ^ 

were  much  superior  to  the  regularly  established  meetmgs  at  York, 
for  they  were  held  annually  certainly  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when,  as  we  have  said>  York  had  only  its 
occasional  meetings.  In  point  of  interest  they  were  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  those  of  York  before  the  city  made  its  great  effort  in  1709. 
Plates  of  the  value  of  10/.,  however,  seem  to  have  been  the  greatest 
of  Doncaster^s  early  prizes,  and  they  were  generally  run  for  by  any 
horse  carr)4ng  1 2  stones  with  bridle  and  saddle  through  three  heats 
I     round  the  course.     One  frequent  condition  was,  that  the  winning 

■  horse  shall  be  sold  to  any  contributor  for  30  guineas ;  yet  this  sum,    ^| 
I     so  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  tremendous  prices  paid  for    ^1 

the  Doncaster  mnners  now-a-days,  may  possibly  have  been  a  high         \ 

■  **  reserve "  for  the  competitors  of  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  description,  **  any  horse,  raare^  &c,j**  included  galloways, 
and  galloways  figured  in  the  list.  Gentlemen  were  compelled  to 
ride,  for  professional  jockeys  were  especially  excepted.  It  is  true 
that  gentlemen  would  not  necessarily  ride  worse  horses  than  jockeys 
would,  but  the  fact  that  gentlemen  alone  should  be  allowed  to  ride, 
may  point  to  the  inference  that  the  early  races  at  Doncaster  were 
much  more  of  the  rough-and-ready  style  than,  for  instance,  those 
of  Middleham,  and  Hambleton,  or  possibly  those  of  York. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ROLAND   FOR   OLI\'ER. 


^HE  party  at  the  Towers  was  plainly  in  honour  oi  the 
marauding  Shipleys — a  sort  of  testimonial  banquet  That 
lady  and  her  daughter  had  indeed  made  good  Acff 
ground,  and  carried  away  vast  spoil  from  the  fruit-trees 
and  gardens  of  the  place.  She  had  specially  marked  the  head  of  the 
family  for  her  own — ^would  pay  him  visits,  and  consult  him  on  triffii^ 
points  in  the  most  confidential  and  firiendly  manner.  It  was  ^  Uj 
dear  Mr.  Hardman,  tell  me  this,  hke  a  good  creature.  I  \o6k  on 
you  as  a  rock  of  sense :  *'  which  was  answered  by,  *^  Really,  my  dear 
Lady  Shipley :" — "  And,"  goes  on  the  lady,  "  my  daughter  Mony  so 
looks  up  to  you ;  and  that  nice  son  of  yours,  I  can't  tell  you  how 
she  likes  him.  Of  course,  as  he  is  to  be  married,  and  all  that,  I  tell 
her  it  is  very  wrong." 

"  It  is  very  flattering  indeed,  madam,"  said  he,  much  pleased. 
"  You  do  me  great  honour,  indeed." 

''  Not  at  all.  And  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Hardman,  just  sit  down, 
and  tell  me  about  this  match,  for  it  quite  came  on  me  by  surprise. 
I  hear  those  Talbots  are  very  clever  people." 

**  I  say  openly,"  said  Mr.  Hardman,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  I  did 
not  approve  of  the  business.  From  the  beginning  I  set  my  hct 
against  it  There  is  no  money — no  connection — ^nothing.  I  wash 
my  hands  of  the  whole  afiair." 

''  Dear  me  !  this  is  quite  a  new  idea.  J  said  so  to  Mony.  She 
will  tell  you  I  said  so  the  other  mommg.  It  was  impossible^  I  saud, 
that  it  could  have  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Hardman — a  man  who 
could  be  anything — ^whose  son  would  be  a  match  for  anybody ;  and 
I'll  tell  you  candidly  what  I  said  to  her  then,  Mr.  Hardman,  for 
I  always  speak  my  mind,  and  conceal  nothing — '  I  wish  to  Heaven, 
Mony,  you  had  been  tnamed  vaio  s\xO\  ^  l^xxs^^: '" 
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"  Indeed,  ma'am,  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so*  I  take  it  as 
a  great  compliment" 

"  Now  that  it  is  past  and  done  for,  I  may  speak  out.  I  say 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  connected  with  a  man  like  you.  You  may 
be  proud  of  yourself:  and  though  those  Talbots^  I  am  told,  are  fine 
upon  the  matter,  and  talking  queerly/' 

In  this  way  did  this  crafty  old  lady  proceed  to  work  upon  the 
manufacturer,  and  sent  him  home  in  quite  a  rage. 

This  was  the  morning  after  the  dinner ;  and  the  first  person  he 
met  was  his  son. 

"  ^VTiere  are  you  going,  sir  ? '' 

"  I  was  going  over  to  see  Olivia," 

**  Yes,  and  be  sneered  at  behind  your  back.  You  don't  care  for 
that,  but  I  do.  You  are  a  fool,  and  have  been  a  fool,  and  always 
will  be  one." 

*•  How,  father  ?     About  this  marriage  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  But  I  don't  give  my  consent  still  If  you  have  no 
self-respect,  I  have*  I  am  not  going  to  be  insiilted^belled  about  the 
parish — by  these  snobs.  To  have  Ihem  sneering  here,  and  sneering 
tliere.  Then,  I  tell  you  what,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  they  shall 
ha\x  none  of  my  money  to  sneer  at  I*d  sooner  leave  every  half- 
penny I  have  to — the  Queen.** 

•*  But  they  don*t  sneer,  father— at  least " 

"  You  know  that's  untrue — you  can't  deny  it,  sir.  It's  too  much, 
aad  I  shan't  put  up  witli  it— there." 

Confounded  at  this  new  turn,  the  young  fellow  turned  away 
bewildered.     He  went  to  his  sister. 

**  I  have  always  had  the  same  opinion,"  she  said.  **  Do  me  this 
justice :  I  have  been  above-board  in  my  dislike  of  your  new  con- 
nections, Olivia  is  a  charming  girl:  but  her  mother — well,  you 
know,  she  don't  like  me.*' 

**  Yes,  unfortunately/' 

*'  Well,  papa  has  some  reason  on  his  side,  I  think,  though  we  do 
not  often  agree.  He  is  the  head  of  the  house  ;  he  has  made  all  our 
money  for  us;  he  has  had  a  hard,  laborious  life  ;  and  I  do  think  it  is 
very  bad  taste  of  these  people  to  go  about  trying  to  put  us  down  in 
this  way  :  to  be  jeering  at  what  they  condescend  to  accept.  You 
are  in  love,  and  it  is  very  natural  you  shouldn't  see  this ;  but  it  is  a 
deep  mortification  to  papa  and  to  me.  Even  today — to  be  obliged 
to  ask  them  here !  to  humble  ourselves  to  her !  and  all  for  you. 
You  ought  to  be  grateful*' 
The  youth  looked  bewildered. 
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Rose,  tell  me ;  jou  ahmj s  advised  me.    I 


•*  But  what  can  I  do  1 
dom't  want  to  be  selfish.** 

**  Well,  you  can  do  thi%  al  least :  what  is,  bdecd,  only  decency. 
Speak  firmly  to  them ;  require  the  respect  that  is  due  to  our  family— 
our  imt*  family,  as  they  seem  to  think  it  Tlicy  will  respect  you  the 
more  for  it  As  it  is,  they  seem  to  consider  you  a  mere  boy — that 
ihey  can  do  what  they  like  with.  You  would  not  be  so  wholly! 
after  all  tlut  has  been  s^icrificed  for  you  ? ' 

The  youth  looked  grave  and  disquieted*  The  thing  had  never 
been  put  in  this  way  before, 

"  Bui  Olivia  I "  he  said.     "  Surely  you  cannot  think  that " 

'^  I,  of  course,  except  her ;  I  have  done  so  all  along.     This  b 
question  about  her.     But  there  is  question  of  your  own  self-i 
Heavens,  how  I  have  suffered — how  wc  have  aU  suffered  I 
tell  you  how  you  have  a  position  with  regard  to  ihcm,  and  are 
bound  to  make  some  exertions  and  see  that  you  are  resported,  \ 
your  family's  being  respected," 

This  T^^as  a  new  light  for  the  young  man,  who  felt  a  little  humiliated 
in  presence  of  his  worldly-wise  sister,  and  who  hail  put  it  very  forciWy 
before  him.  She  was  right  Livy  vf2S  all  that  could  be  wished ; 
but  he  was  under  no  obligation  towards  the  rest  of  the  family.  And 
he  recalled  now  the  implied  tone,  and  the  scarcely  concealed  con* 
tempt^  with  which  Mrs.  Talbot  s|x)ke  of  them  before  him. 

Wlien  it  was  time  to  set  out  for  the  dinner  party,  the  Beauty  nas 
confounded,  and  '*put  out,"  by  seeing  his  wife  come  down  splendidly 
dressed,  and  looking  really  magnificent.  Excitement^  or  anger»  gave 
that  tender  flush  to  her  cheeks,  which  was  her  charm  in  the  days  of 
Mr.  Chalon,  and  the  old  light  seemed  to  have  come  back  to  her 
eyes.  She  had,  besides,  the  true  refined  statcliness — the  ab  of  the 
high-bred  lady. 

**  I  thought  you  were  not  goings'*  said  the  Beauty,  angrily. 

**  I  persuaded  her>  Beauty  dear ;  so  we  arc  all  going  together,  and 
mean  to  have  such  a  pleasant  nighf 

They  were  very  silent  as  they  drove  along,  tlie  Beauty  much  out 
of  humour  at  his  not  being  allowed  to  perform  alone  on^his  favourite 
boards.    "  This  was  the  way  in  which  be  vk-as  always  interfered  witlu" 

When  the  Talbots  arrived  they  found  that  they  were  bte,  andjh.it 

all  the  company  were  assembled — Lady  Shipley  already  enthroned, 

as  it  were,  in  a  di^^n,  and  talking  volubly.     Mn  Hardman  had  quite 

a  displeased  air  \  mdeed^W  \ia.«^)a^cix  mtosxv^  Xy^  ^  ^^^tj^^  ^ic^ 

lady. 
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**At  all  the  great  houses  in  town,  as  you  know,  my  dear  Mr, 
Hardman,  it  is  the  thing  to  be  before  the  time.  Your  friends,  I 
suspect,  have  forgotten  the  hour»" 

Mrs.  Labouchere  struck  in, — 

**We  must  submit.  Lady  Shipley.  They  are  our  masters  and 
mistresses.** 

**  I  dined  once  at  poor  La<1y  Greyplovcr's,  and  they  expected  the 
old  Duke  of  Banffshire.  They  just  gave  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  went  to  dinner.  He  came  in  a  little  after  they  had  sat 
down,  and  was  not  the  least  put  out  He  knew  it  was  the  regular 
course  of  things.*' 

His  son  was  very  restless,  and  rather  annoyed.  It  did  look  as  if 
Mrs.  Talbot  delighted  to  try  and  mortify  his  family. 

The  moment  they  entered,  Mr,  Hardman  called  to  his  ser\*ant, 
'  Now,  dinner  ! '' — a  shocking  barbarism,  as  Mrs.  Talbot  took  care  to 
show  the  company  she  thought  it,  by  turning  round  with  a  sort  of 
haughty  start.  The  room  was  crowded  ;  and,  almost  at  once,  Mrs^ 
labouchere  went  over  to  our  Beauty  and  brought  him  to  a  pink, 
cheeked,  go orj- looking  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  w^indow, 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Major  Fotheringham,  delighted.  "We  did  not 
see  each  other  in  the  dark.     I  was  out  of  humour  that  night.'* 

The  Beauty  was  enchanted  at  this  amende.  His  wife  was  looking 
over,  and  must  have  heard  it*  He  was  growing  more  important 
every  hour.  Colonel  Fotheringham  began  to  talk  pleasantly  on 
other  matters  ;  and  then  tlie  procession  was  formed  down  to  dinner* 
That  meal  was  a  more  tremendous  effort  of  state  than  Mr.  Hardman 
had  yet  attempted.  He  had  never  yet  got  such  distinguished  people 
together  at  his  board.  But,  though  Mrs.  Talbot  had  priority  of  rank, 
T^dy  Shipley  was  the  leading  lady.  Her  voice  was  heard  above  all 
She  was  seated  beside  the  host — was  now  loud,  now  extravagantly 
con6dential.     She  ate  of  everj'thing,  and  praised  everything. 

**  Never  saw  anything  better  done,  or  in  better  taste.  Charming. 
And  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Hardman,  tell  me  about  these  people. 
I  shouldn't  call  them  these  people,  because " 

She  had  to  be  very  confidential  here,  as  Mrs.  Talbot  w^as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  host. 

"She  seems  quite  a  monarch-of all-she- sun^eys  sort  of  person. 
Even  patronised  me  ?^ha  !  ha !  You  saw  that  ?  Of  course,  you 
did.  And  that  little  girl  is  your  son's  intended?  Nice,  amiable 
little  thing,  she  seems ;  I  am  sure,  she  will  turn  out  a  good  domestic 

wife." 

All  this  was  very  low  and  confidenliaU 
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**  But  I  wuA  she  had  more  mark  and  diaractcr ;  virtue  alojic 
will  not  do  nowadays,  my  dear  Mr.  Hardman,  We  must  all  push- 
push — push  J     You  and  I  have  had  to  do  that'* 

•*  What  you  say  is  admirable,  my  dear  Lady  Shipley,  No  one  puts 
a  thing  better." 

The  conversation  wandered  off  into  pictures,  last  Academy 
Exhibition,  very  favourite  topics  at  country  dinner  parties,  what 

jple  talk  familiarly  of  such  shows,  Rotten  Row,  &C  as  if  they 
^'wef^  m  the  next  street  Mrs.  Talbot,  excellent  actress  as  she  was, 
being  now  in  front  of  the  foot-lights,  w*as  unconstrained  and  easy, 
**  the  great  lady**  in  short ;  just  as  if  she  had  no  wolf  gnawing  at  her 
very  heart*  She  was  easy,  smiling,  gay.  But  it  w*as  almost 
horror,  that  she  heard  the  bold  lady  Shipley  make  this  remark, 

*•  By  the  way,  there  is  a  little  picture  in  your  drawing-room, 
Hardman,  which   shows  you  have  real  taste.     It  seems  to  mc  ] 
master-piece,  and " 

**  Which  one.  Lady  Shipley  ?     I  can  assure  you,   1  get 
sometimes  when    I    think   of   all   the   cheques   I   have    dmwo 
pictures." 

'*Tlib  was  a  small  picture,  finely  done  ;  such  force,  such  po 
^mtch  colours.     I  assure  you,  I  don*t  know  when  I  was  so  pie 
Honoria,  too,  was  quite  struck  with  it" 

'*  Oh,  it  was  charming,  mamma.     I  could  stand  hours  before^ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  the  arrogance  with  which 
turned  to  Mrs.  Talbot     Every  moment,  indeed,  he  began  to  feel  \ 
wrongs  coming  back  on  him  with  fresh  force,  and  some  new  < 
stances  were  making  him  regard  the  whole  family  witli  an  increa^g 
dislike. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  this,'*  he  said,  *'as  Mrs.  Talbot  was  of 
quite  an  opposite  opinion,  and  treated  the  picture  with  great 
contempt." 

'*  How,  why  ?"  said  Lady  Shipley,  leaning  forward;  **I  am  sui^ 
she  is  too  good  a  judge/' 

"  This  is  the  most  astonishing  mistake/*  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  lookii 
round;  **on  the  contrary,  I  admired  it  immensely:  in  fact,  I  said 
was  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  collection." 

**  Oh,  how  severe  !  '*  said  Lady  Shipley.     "What  a  wicked  stroke 

**  My  collection  is  good,  and  can  take  care  of  itself,"  said 
growing  red.     **  No  one  can  say  I  have  not  encouraged  art     The 
cheques  I  have  drawn  for  pictures  could  not  be  exceeded  by 
nobleman  in  the  country,     I  have  oMlbld  dukes  and  lords  befd 
now,** 
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**  But  now,  as  a  matter  of  curiosit)^,  Mrs.  Talbot ;  why  don't  you 
lUte  the  picture?" 

**  I  do  like  it     I  think  it  the  prettiest  thing  I  have  seen  for  a 

•  long •■ 
*•  But  Mr.  Hardman  says  something  about  contempt." 
"Oh,  that  did  not  refer  to  tlie  merits  of  the  picture.     If  Mn 
Hardman  insists ^" 

■  Mrs.  Labouchere  saw  to  what  all  this  was  leading  up,  and  she 
Hcame  sweeping  down  hotly  to  the  rescue,  like  a  dashing  troop  of 
V  cavalry.     "  Papa  is  too  modest  to  tell  that  story ;  but  I  shall  for  him. 

He  saw  how  much  it  was  admired,  and  was  generous  enough  to  bring 
it  himself*  as  a  present.  Mrs,  Talbot  knows  that  this  was  the  case. 
It  is  always  easy  to  mortify  when  you  get  such  an  advantage  as  that. 
Poor  papa  !  it  was  a  very  unkind  return." 

"  To  decline  a  present !  Mr.  Hardman  was,  indeed,  kind  enough 
to  bring  it  in  his  carriage.  But  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  accept 
it" 

"  How  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Hardman,"  said  Lady  Shipley,  enthu- 
siastically,    '*  What  a  charming  present  !     You  are  quite  gallant" 

"  It  seems  not,"  he  said,     "  But  it  was  well  meant  \  let  us  say  no 

I  more  about  it" 
"  Oh,  but  it  is  so  interesting.     I   am  afraid  there  are  very  few 
people  who  would  offer  mc  pictures," 
**  Would  you  let  me  make  a  beginning,  Lady  Shipley  ?  "  said  he, 
hesitating.     **  As  you  picked  out  and  admired  the  picture,  I  should 
be  too  proud  if  you  would  let  me  send  it  over '' 
•*  No  J  but  if  you  would  bring  it  over  yourself,"  she  said,  in  a  sort 
of  flattering  way,     **  If  you  would  do  that  t " 

*•  To*morrow,  if  it  should  be  convenient,  I  shall  certainly  have  tJie 
honour,"  he  answered,  looking  round  with  pride  and  defiance  at 
Mrs.  Talbot 
^      That  lady  bit  her  lip. 

H  **  People  take  different  views  about  presents.  I  believe  it  is 
^  considered  that  a  short  acquaintance  does  not  admit  of  the  accept- 
r    ance  of  one.     Of  course  it  may  be  different  in  this  case." 

■  All  this  time  Mr.  Hardman^s  son  had  been  listening  with  a  sort  of 
B     impatience  and  restlessness — distracted  from  his  bounden  attentions 

to  the  young  lady  next  him.  She  saw  and  wondered  at  his  distraction. 
At  this  point  he  said,  warmly,  **  I  da  wish  your  mother  would  not  ga 
on  in  that  way.  It  is  making  me  quite  unhappy.  Surely  you  have 
interest  with  her,  and  affection  for  her,  and  a  word  from  ^q\i  would 
show  her  how  foolish  it  is.'' 
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**  But  mamma  does  nothing,"  said  Livy,  her  soft  eyes  taming  to 
him.     "  You  know  that  yourself.     It  does  not  come  from  Acr." 

'<  But  it  is  so  unmeaning/'  he  went  on,  growing  more  eager. 
*'\Vhy  should  she  set  up  despising  our  family  and  affironting  my 
father,  who  is  my  fiatther,  in  that  way.  Surely  you  must  see,  as  they 
say,  that  despising  him,  is  despising  me.  If  she  thinks  our  fiunily 
worthy  of  being  connected  with  her,  she  should  think  them  woithj 
of  being  treated  with  ordinary  respect" 

''  It  is  very  stmnge  to  hear  you  say  this  to  me.  Why  do  you  not 
go  at  once,  and  say  it  to  mamma  herself?" 

^'3ecause  it  will  come  better  from  you.  And  it  is  really  growing 
into  a  very  important  and  serious  matter.  You  must  consider  one's 
family,  and  if  one  loses  one's  self-respect,  you  know ^ 

**  This  is  all  quite  new  from  you,"  said  she,  much  hurt ;  "  there  is 
no  need  to  begin  preaching  at  me  in  that  way.  Why  should  you 
not  keep  your  self-respect?"  she  added,  with  glowing  cheek&  "^ 
all  means  do  so.  But  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  have  been  thinking: 
that  my  heart  bleeds  and  bums  to  see  the  way  my  darling  mother  is 
treated.  The  humiliation  she  has  to  suffer  on  my  account,  and  the 
annoyance  given  her,  through  all  that  she  holds  most  dear.  You  will 
understand  me.  I  see  it  more  and  more  every  moment,  all  that  she 
is  forced  to  suffer,  and  it  seems  to  me  most  cruel  to  her.  It  is  done 
on  purpose ;  I  see  it." 

She  spoke  so  excitedly  that  he  turned  and  followed  her  eyes,  and 
he  saw  that  his  sister  and  her  father  were  engaged  in  eager  conversa- 
tion, and  that  on  the  Beauty's  face  was  that  conscious,  and  half 
foolish  air  which  betokened  some  compliment  paid,  and  much 
satisfaction  on  its  receipt.     The  sight  kindled  her  yet  more. 

"  I  might  call  on  you,"  she  went  on,  "  to  make  a  change  in  all 
this,  as  it  is  not  becoming  that  your  family  should  bring  trouble  into 
ours,  and  require  you  to  separate  yourself  altogether  from  all  those 
who  are  trying  to  make  mischief  in  ours." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  the  young  man,  "  we  must  go  back  to  those 
who  began  it  I  must  own,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  say  so,  that  it 
was  Mrs.  Talbot  commenced  by  despising  otu-  family.  We  owe  a 
respect  to  ourselves,  and  you  would  not  respect  me  if  I  put  up  with 
aUthat" 

**  Put  up  with  all  that,"  she  repeated,  wondering ;  "  this  is  all  very 
strange." 

He  felt  he  had  spoken  too  brasquely,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
with  persons  of  not  very  strong  tcatids^  ciio^^  \ft  va^lvf^  himself  instead 
of  withdrawing. 
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"  Oh,  really,  I  am  serious,  and  that  depends  on  you  as  much  as 
on  me.  My  father  is  behaving  wonderfully,  considering.  You  heard 
c^'cn  since  dinner  began,  what  Lady  Shipley  said  about  the  picture — 
how  dehghtedly  she  received  the  offer.  He  has  acted  in  a  veiy 
straightforward  way  witli  me,  and  intends,  I  know,  though  I  am  going 
against  all  his  wishes  in  this  matter^ — and  I  do  not  regret  it  a  moment, 
understand  me,  and  never  shall,  though  I  speak  in  this  way — he 
means,  I  understand,  to  behave  in  the  handsomest  way  to  me.  It  is 
to  make  not  the  slightest  difference  in  his  arrangements  for  our 
settlement  in  life.  Now  the  least  return  I  can  make  him,  is  to  see 
that  he  is  properly  treated,  and  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to  him." 

The  gentle  Livy  felt  an  inexpressible  soreness  at  her  heart  as  she 
listened  to  this  new  strain — it  was  so  practical,  and  even  cruel.  She 
only  said,  after  a  moment's  pause, — 

"Don't  let  us  taik  any  more  of  this  ;  now,  at  least.'* 

That  Colonel  Fotheringham  had  noted  this  graceful  and  interesting 
young  girl,  who  was  so  utterly  thrown  away  upon  "  that  lout,"  who 
plainly  did  not  understand  the  true  towu-bred  fashion  of  treating 
such  precious  objects ;  and  he  made  a  resolution,  which  he  afterwards 
hoped  to  carry  out 

CHAPTER   IX. 

BEATEN    BACK. 

Mea^^while  the  dinner  went  on,  the  Beauty  really  "coming  out,'* 
as  he  thought  \  and  Mn  Hardman  more  and  more  devoted  to  Lady 
Shipley.  Every  moment  was  heard  his  hoarse,  grating  voice,  tuned 
to  obsequiousness, — 

"  Your  ladyship  makes  mc  feel  quite  proud.     No  ?  " 

**Ah,  I  declare,  my  dear  Mr,  Hardman,  I  wish  we  had  more 
people  like  you." 

This  was,  indeed,  a  sincere  wish  on  her  part* 

"  A  man  of  your  liberal  ideas  should  be  more  before  the  country ; 
we  should  have  your  opinions  given  publicly.  You  should  teach  us* 
Men  like  you  know  more  of  the  world  What  noble  grapes  !  AVTiy, 
Lord  WiganthorpCj  who  pays  something  fabulous  for  every  bunch  he 
eats,  and  who  has  them  all  the  year  round,  has  no  finer." 

Here  was  a  longed-for  opportunity:    the  august  gardener,  who 
came  to  him  Irom  Lord ,  with  the  duke's  coachman,  who  dis- 
dained to  break  down  the  barriers  between  his  own  office  and  other 
menial  ones,  and  whom  no  one  would  dare-— \e^V  ol  ^\i\^  xwisNsx — 
to  ask  to  wait,  were  then  introduced  upon  vVv^i  ^ce^i^. 
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At  last  the  Udies  went  upstairs,  and  after  a  tiio«  the  geDlkmai 
followed  Again  Lady  Shipley  was  brattght  forwanl  to  the  place  of 
hoDOur,  and  done  profound  homage  to,  in  the  most  abasii^  vay* 
Father  and  daughter  joined  in  total  overlooking  of  Mrs.  Talbot 
Her  husband's  opinion  was  a^ed  on  every  point,  with  a  deference 
that  really  seemed  obsequiousness ;  and  his  declarations  were 
listened  to  with  an  attention  that  might  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life 
have  amazed  him.  No  one  was  more  anxious  for  these  opinions  dun 
his  late  opponent.  Colonel  Fotheri  ogham ;  and  there  was  a 
adherence  in  that  officer,  which  showed  that  he  wished  to  make 
for  his  previous  behaviour,  Mrs,  Talbot  was  overlooked,  negli 
in  comparison  with  the  great  Lady  Shipley,  before  whom  Mr. 
man  literally  prostrated  himsel£  His  manner  to  Mrs.  Talbot  lioce 
the  acceptance  of  ilic  picture  had  become  almost  insolent,  and,  St 
least,  brusque*  Before,  he  had  always  had  the  uneasy  feeGi^  ill 
reference  to  this  little  transaction  that  he  might  have  made 
of  mistake,  and  that  his  chastisement  was  more  or  le^  d' 
But  now  Lady  Shiplc/s  kindness  had  removed  every*  doubt 
kind  It  came  on  him  suddenly  that  he  had  been  insulted,  outiagied, 
and  humiliated  ;  and  he  could  wrrrr  fargivt  iL  Mrs.  Labotschcie 
saw  this  change  in  her  father,  and  seconded  it  ably*  Our  Livy*s  ejti 
seemed  to  see  it  more  clearly  every  instant. 

When  Mr,  Hardman  came  up  he  went  over,  pompously,  to  Lady 
Shipley. 

"  We  are  so  happy  to  have  you  here,  my  Lady  Shipley.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  such  gootl  taste.  Come,  ma'am,  let  me  show  you 
your  picture." 

**  I  will  take  it  away  with  mc  this  night*  I  won't  let  it  out  of  my 
sight,  or  you  may  change  your  mind,  and  offer  it  again  to  Mrs. 
Talbot" 

"  No,  he  will  scarcely  do  that,"  said  Mrs,  Laboucherc.  "  Poor 
papa  was  quite  punished  enough.'* 

Mrs.  Talbot  was  losing  all  her  old  skill  in  the  BattdiUtt^  line. 

"There  is  a  difference, 'i  she  said»  with  a  trembling  voice,  '*  between 
good  nature  and  other  motives.  How  do  you  know  that  picture  was 
offered  to  me  from  goodnature ? ** 

**  It  is  to  mc,*'  said  I^dy  Shipley  ;  '*  and  it  is  the  nicest  compli- 
[       raent  that  has  been  imid  to  me  for  years.'* 

"You  have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hardman  only  a  few  weeks, 
I  believe?''  she  said,  with  great  contetnpt 
I  **  Oh>  as  for  that,"  said  the  otivei  VaA^,  o^qW^/^  VV^m^  t^£tL«iade 

L^a  valuable  fticndship  In  a  ^v  •    tVv^^  \^  «q^  ^  ^^Kwa%  ^V^ps^  rax%E«. 
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sight;  and  why  not  friendship  ?  There's  Mr*  Talbot^  looking  as  if 
he  agreed  with  me/* 

**It*s  a  beautiful  picture,  Lady  Shipley/'  he  said,  with  wisdom; 
"  and  I  think  she  must  have  been  dreaming  when  she  refused  it. 
Such  a  miss — it  is  quite  provoking  I  '* 

**I  always  said,  papa,  if  Mr.  Talbot  had  been  at  home,  your 
picture  would  have  been  lost  to  you  for  ever.  He  was  too  sensible 
to  let  such  a  chance  slip/* 

"  Everybody  seems  to  be  down  on  you,  Mrs.  Talbot,"  Lady 
Shipley  said  ;  '■  even  your  husband/' 

Oh,  poor  Livy ! — ^^her  cheeks  burning  with  shame  and  sympathy, 
her  eyes  flashing  with  indignity^she  could  have  sunk  into  the  earth. 
Her  young  lover — half  discontented,  as  if  he  was  disappointed  at 
her  new-born  independence,  remained  aloof.     She  called  him  over. 

•*  When  I  get  home  to-night,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  write  to  you.*' 

"  About  what  ?  **  he  asked.     **  Wry  not  tell  me  now  ?  '* 

"  I  shall  fmd  it  easier  to  write.  All  this  is  growing  unendurable.  I 
begin  to  see  what  I  never  saw  before.  You  must  choose  your  side. 
Everybody  that  is  not  with  me,  and  wnth  mine,  is  against  me/' 

At  this  moment  the  Beauty  was  being  led  over  to  the  piano, 
praised  by  no  one  so  much  as  by  Colonel  Fotheringham.  He  was 
called  on  for  his  famous  song.  He  must  sing  it.  He  was  not  at  all 
indisposed.  Who  was  to  accompany  the  famous  song  ?  He  would 
have  to  accept  his  wife.  She  knew  that ;  and,  with  a  curling  lip, 
hesitated  whether  she  should  consent  There  was  a  short  struggle. 
She  might  give  him  a  lesson — put  him  down ;  it  would  do  him  good. 
She  would  be  no  slave.  It  was  time  that  she  should  vindicate  her- 
self Still,  it  seemed  a  pettj^  shape  of  revenge.  It  was  unworthy  of 
her ;  and  she  rose  up  for  the  duty. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Labouchere  stepped  forward,  with  a  smiling  air. 

•*  My  song;  my  song.  It  is  my  patent,  and  I  really  must.  You 
must  allow  me,  Mr,  Talbot/' 

Immensely  flattered,  the  foolish  Beauty  replied, — 

•*  Oh,  yes.  No  one  has  such  a  good  title  as  you,  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere,    Oh,  if  you  would ** 

**  Would  she  ?  Of  course  she  must,"  Mr.  Hardman  said.  "  Lord 
Bindley  said  as  much  at  Bindley.*' 

•*  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Labouchere  to  Mrs.  Talbot,  "  if  you  insist^ 
I  must  give  up  my  hobby.     Indeed,  I  feel  I  ought.*' 

**What  nonsense  r'  said  the  Beauty,  impatiently,  "I  can*t  sing 
it  to  any  one's  accompaniment  but  yours/* 

Ollvisi  was  beside  him,  and  whispered,^ 
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"  Oh,  poor  raamroau     Don't  1  *' 

He  turned  round  angrily. 

<*  It's  intolerable,"  he  said,     **  Fm  not  going  to  be  made  m  cIuMT 

Mrs*  Labouchere  caught  the  words,  "  a  child." 

**  Who  will  be  bold  enough  to  do  fAatf  No,  you  have  too  mudb 
spirit.     /  should  not  venture  on  such  an  attempt" 

Something  in  her  look,  something  in  her  tone — so  m^fiing^  so 
overflowing  \\^th  significance — struck  Livy,  that  it  almost  filled  ha 
heart  with  terror ;  for  in  that  moment  the  wings  of  the  scene 
to  be  drawn  away,  and  there  seemed  to  be  revealed  at  her  U 
abyss  before  her  family,  with  all  its  dangers  and  terrors.  It  strait 
perfect  chill  to  her  young  soul,  from  the  suddenness  and  troei* 
pectedness  of  the  view.  There,  at  the  edge — ^instead  of  the  ajpe^ 
able,  conventional  lady  of  society — was  a  hideous,  ever-leering 
whose  skinny  fingers  seemed  to  clasp  his  arm,  and  try  to  drag 

over,  with  a  hideous  marine  coquetry.  While  he well,  he  wai  hef 

foolish,  good-natured  Beauty  of  a  father. 

His  song,  however,  was  sung — was  received  widi  the  usual  abmid 
enthusiasm ;  and  Lady  Shipley  rose  up,  and  rushed  over  to  coi^ 
gratulate.  She — unconsciously,  perhaps — drove  one  more  nail  inti> 
the  coffin  of  their  domestic  happiness, 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Talbot,  you  have  a  divine  voice.  How  Mrs.  TalbOl 
must  be  enchanted  at  hearing  you  entertain  your  friends  ia  Ibis  Wf* 
It  must  be  charming/' 

Mrs*  Labouchere  was  more  and  more  emboldened. 

**  A  prophet,  or  a  singer,  is  nothing  in  his  own  country,  orai 
We  found  out  Mr.  Talbot,  and  brought  him  forward.  Mrs*  Talbot  h 
quite  too  diffident  about  his  merits.  By-and-by,  we  shaU  niilte  hm 
burst  on  the  London  public.  I  am  laying  the  train  abeadf.  Hi* 
Talbot  We  know  people  that  will  be  enchanted  to  hear  jpCNi  n( 
that  will  get  up  parties  for  you — regular  concerts.  I  aay^  and  lady 
Shipley  thinks  so,  too,  tliat  it  is  a  shame  to  have  such  a  voke  bfoiol 
in  the  suburbs.     He  must  be  brought  out." 

*'  Oh,  he  must  be  brought  out,"  said  Lady  Shipley. 

Dehghtful  all  this  for  the  Beauty,  who  seemed  to  raominraii 
quiver  with  satisfaction — not  very  distinctly  though.  Terrible  ddnotf 
for  Mrs.  Talbot,  who  had  lost  all  her  power  of  ctit  and  thnm,  cidi0 
from  helplessness,  or  firora  want  of  spirit  Something  of  her  cM 
training  did  not  desert  her* 

The  guests  clustered  round ;  Colonel  Fotheringham— now  an  arxi^i 
inend  and  admirer— led  him  over,  and  once  more  the  hladBif 
%auty  gave  out  his  famous  song,   A  perfect  roar  of  a])pfaitii0  |iM(eJ 
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it,  for,  under  pressure  of  his  wrongs,  and  stimulated  by  public  support, 
he  gave  it  out  with  unusual  fire*  He  seemed  to  himself  as  if  he  was 
the  statue  of  some  public  man  on  a  pedestal :  and  it  was  wonderful 
the  secret  indignation  he  felt  towards  those  who  grudged  him  his 
popularity.  Mrs.  Talbot,  whose  nerves  and  moral  muscles  seemed 
to  be  relaxing  every  hour,  sat  afar  o1!i  writhing  almost  as  her  enemy 
sat  at  the  piano,  and  played  without  expression,  and  every  now  and 
again  looked  up  with  smiling  approval  and  approbation,  into  the 
face  of  the  gentleman  she  w^s  accompanying.  Never  had  he  sung 
so  well,  Mrs,  Labouchere  told  him  :  low  encouragement,  **  beautiful ! 
charming  1 "  audible  even  to  his  wife's  ears,  stimulated  him.  And  at 
the  end,  flushed,  victorious,  he  stood  there,  the  centre  of  universal 
acclaim,  and  felt  a  resentful  feeling  against  those  who  would  not  lend 
him  their  sympathies  in  his  triumph. 

When  he  was  done,  she  rose  up  to  go*  She  interrupted  the 
choms  of  **  charming !  '^' — "  admirable  !  "  by  asking  for  their  carriage, 
Mrs,  Labouchere,  without  rising  from  the  piano,  said  carelessly, 
**  UTiy,  we  are  only  beginning  the  night ;  we  are  going  to  have  more 
songs,'' 

^  So  Sony,**  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  with  trembling  lips,  *^  to  interfere 
with  your  plans,  but  it  is  late." 

**  Not  at  alV*  said  the  other,  "  quite  early,  I  assure  you.  We  can*t 
spaie  you,  Mr.  Talbot,  I  assure  you.     Can  we,  Lady  Shipley  ?  *' 

*'  My  dear,  he  is  a  treasure.  Such  an  organ.  I  assure  you,  Mrst 
Talbot,  you  don't  half  value  him,  not  half.  Oh,  sing  on,  sing  us 
more  of  your  little  things,  Mr.  Talbot" 

'*  We  must  go,*'  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  turning  to  lier  husband  \  **  would 
you  ask  for  the  carriage  ?  " 

"  Oh,  folly,  nonsense  I  '*  he  said,  in  a  testy  whisper*  "  Don*t  make 
a  fool  of  yourself.     You  arc  ridiculous,*' 

**  Don't  make  yourself  a/W,**  he  repeated,  his  eyes  flashing,  and 

forgetting  all  his  usual  traditions  of  the  gentleman;  ^^ you  may  go 

home  if  you  like.'* 

**  You  would  not  let  us  go  home  by  ourselves,  would  you  ?  " 

**  1  don't  mean  to  stir.     I'm  not  a  child  to  be  ordered  home  in 

this  way!" 

Livy  heard  all  this,  every  word.  So  did  her  lover,  or  her  laU  lover, 

who  made  a  remonstrance. 

"  Do  suy  a  little  longer.     They  are  all  doing  so.'' 

**  I  tell  you  Tvhat,'*  Mrs.  Labouchere  said  sv\4<leul^^  ^^  v^  fec^xss.  ^35s. 

jiispimtion,  **Lady  S}vpley  will  leave  Mr.  Ta\\>oV  ;sX  \QTti^\  ^•ax^'?^ 
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satisfy  Mrs.  TalboL  Won't  it  ?'*  she  added,  addrcssmg  that  lady  with 
a  sort  of  mocking  and  smiting  air,  **  Poor  Mn  Talbot,  he  has  all 
our  s>Ttipathies.  The  school-gates  are  shut,  I  suppose,  at  midnight, 
and  the  master  flogs  all  the  truant  boys." 

**  Oh,  how  funny  1 "  he  said, 

*^  Not  at  all     There  is  no  master  and  no  flogging/* 

'*  I  am  going  home  with  Lady  Shipley.    Tom  will  be  quite  en 
to  take  care  of  you/* 

**  Papa,  papa  !  "  whispered  Livy  in  an  agitated  way.     *•  uh^ 
will  come,  you  must  come  ! " 

He  turned  on  her  \^ith  an  angry  look.  But  he  said  nothioig,  and 
turned  away.  Mrs.  Talbot  carried  out  the  poor  attempt  at  a  imikt 
and  at  indifl'erence.  Mrs.  Labouchere,  as  it  were,  pressing  on  hci; 
as  she  retreated,  yet  still  restrained  by  perfect  politeness,  fired  the 
last  gun. 

**  We  shall  take  care  of  him.  Perhaps  we  shall  keep  him  priaoQS^ 
and  shall  not  let  him  back  till  to-morrow.** 

•'Stay  the  night ;  I  declare  a  very  good  idea,"  said  Mr*  HirAlllik 
"  My  dear  Talbot,  use  no  ceremony.  We  could  put  up  re^^oicilti 
here.'* 

The  unforttinale  Mrs.  Talbot  could  not  endure  much  more  of 
all  her  strength  and  spirit  was  lea%nng  her  fast  She  lumcd  to  gO^ 
and  took  her  host's  arm.  All  the  way  down  he  kept  chaUing  io  lui 
pompous  way.  "It  makes  no  difference,  ma'am,  to  us,  who  stijror 
who  do  not  We  have  always  the  spare  rooms  ready.  Your  hosbaod 
would  be  very  comfortable  if  he  chose  to  remain/'  &c  She  did  not 
hear. 

On  their  way  back  neither  mother  nor  daughter  spake.  Lifj 
heard  her  mothers  sobs;  in  the  darkness  she  could  nol  «c 
her  face.  She  clung  to  her  and  clasped  her. again  and  agsiiif 
and  in  that  long  agony  came  to  a  resolution  which  had  dimlf 
occurred  to  her  before  now,  as  the  sole  desperate  solution  of  the 
crisis.  As  the  carriage  swept  up  their  little  avenue  she  had  de 
lermined  on  it  irrevocably. 

She  said  nothing  of  it  to  any  one.  Her  mother  was  soblno^ 
hysterically  on  the  sofa.  She  was  beaten^-could  never  %ht  agiiit- 
The  long  struggle  was  over.  They  were  to  sit  up  to  wait  for  hiro 
to  return. 

**  Oh,  heavens  above  1 "  said  the  wretched  lady,  "  What  ha?c  ' 
done  to  deserve  all  this?  It  was  a  miserable  day  when  these  peo^ 
came  to  this  place ;  a  more  miserable  one  still  when  we  ooiiMCtc4 

t  wretched  engagement     \\'hat  infatuation  was  orcr  ns  1    Such  i 
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degrading  thing  could  only  bring  us  misery.  Oh,  Livy,  Livy,  your 
happiness  has  cost  us  a  terrible  sacrifice/' 

Livy  could  only  think  of  the  conventional  way  of  making  light 
of  all 

**  After  all,  dearest,  what  is  it  ?     He  wishes  to  amuse  himself.'* 

**  Wishes  to  amuse  himself!  Sport  to  him,  death  to  me  !  He  is 
gone,  mined ;  lost  to  us  1  And,  Livy  dear,  I  do  not  grudge  it  to  you, 
though  your  marriage  has  been  bought  so  dear.  But  it  is  a  sort  of 
judgment  on  me  ;  for  there  was  a  time  when  I  used  to  sacrifice 
others,  as  carelessly  as  I  am  now  sacrificed  myself  You  deserve  to 
be  happy,  dearest,  at  any  cost ;  for  you  have  been  a  sweet,  good 
child,  and  have  done  your  best  to  make  me  happy.     It  has  failed." 

AU  this,  it  will  be  said,  about  a  gentleman  staying  behind  at  a 
dinner  party,  to  sing  his  little  songs  1  But  this  acute  lady  of  fashion 
saw  further ;  and  saw,  too,  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  was  at  hand. 
That  stajing  behind  to  sing  his  httle  songs  meant  far  more.  Then  her 
daughter  had  left  her.  With  a  pang  she  thought  how  selfish  all  the 
world  was.  Here  were  two  people,  and  their  happiness,  sacrificed 
for  her.  She  ought  to  be  grateful,  indeed.  But  no  one  could  grudge 
it  to  her. 

Absent  some  half  hour,  the  young  girl  returned,  smiling  and  cheer- 
fiiL  No  signs  still  of  the  Beauty  It  came  to  midnight— then  one 
o'clock.  The  gates  were  closed.  There  could  be  no  hope  after 
that.  The  banner  of  defiance  was  flaunted  in  their  faces ;  he  was 
lOttng  even  decency.  Then  a  cold  calm  came  over  Mrs.  Talbot, 
and,  with  a  genuine  Roman  stoicbm,  she  resigned  herself,  and  went 
to  her  room. 

**  Tom  !  Tom  ! "  said  Livyj  eagerly — ^she  had  stolen  down — 
•*  oblige  me  by  running  up  the  road  and  putting  this  letter  in  the 
pillar-box." 

Tom  got  his  hat,  and  took  care  to  read  the  direction  privately. 

**  She  be  mortially  in  luf,"  Tom  said,  "  that  she  can't  wait  till 
morning/ 


y 


CHAPTER  X. 


A  GALLANT  SACRIFICE. 


I 


The  Beauty,  indeed,  had  remained ;  but  came  down  next  morning, 
feeling  a  litde  guilty.  He  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  he  had  taken 
some  step  that  was  too  bold,  and  might  turn  out  dangerous.  He 
awoke  early  and  grew  uncomfortable,  and  went  down  to  walk  qm^  m 
the  garden  before  any  one  was  up,  and  thinV  mi^y  Q'^^^v^  ^wvixs.^^ 
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It  was  growing  intolerable.  He  would  not  put  up  with  preachiq^B 
him  before  people,  insultmg  those  who  w^ere  kind  to  him,  and  gdH 
on  in  that  ridiculous,  stupid  way,  wliich  no  one  else  ditL  Surely  thit 
business  of  the  picture  spoke  volumes  !    Surely 

"  Out  so  early  I ''  said  the  soft  voice  of  Mrs.  Laboucherc,  dose 
behind  him. 

She  had  a  black  lace  scarf,  Spanish  fashion,  about  her  head,  to 
keep  off  the  morning  air,  and  looked  brilliant,  indeed ; — at  Ir^^t, 
foolish  Mr.  Talbot  thought  so.  Here  was  one  that  really  understood, 
and  he  could  not  but  like  and  feel  grateful  too. 

'*  I  am  so  glad  you  stayed/'  she  went  on ;  *'  even  iboi^h  I  was 
sorry  to  see  Mrs^  Talbot  did  not.  Why  is  it  that  she  «  so  Kt 
against  ever>'  little  thing  that  seems  to  give  you  pleasure  ?  1  assut 
you  it  is  a  subject  of  speculation  with  many ;  and  you  are  sa  gesik 
and  quiet,  and  bear  it  so  angelically." 

"  Oh,  I  don*t  bear  it,  and  won't  Of  course,  one  doesn^i  dioose 
to  make  a  fass  abont  triHes,  always.     It's  not  manners.*'  ^^H 

**  Even  that  old  viper,  Lumley,  said  sometliing  aboat  traiiUDgi  m^ 
all  that.     Malicious  creature  I     I  don't  know  how  to  train ;  I  wish  I 
did.     You  would  do  nothing  for  tne^  with  all  my  training/* 

"  I  would  do  a  great  deal,'*  said  the  Beauty,  proudly,  "  V'^ou  can't 
imagine  how  I  admire  and  like  you.  Since  I  have  known  you  I  sc«m 
to  feel  more  independent  With  you  I  have  spent  many  happy  hono; 
I  assure  you  I  have,"  he  added,  bending,  by  way  of  his  best  comifi- 
ment  *'  Someway,  with  you  I  am  always  so  much  at  home,  and 
happy.     ^Vhereas.  at  home " 

**0h,*'  she  said,  with  enthusiasm,  "how  kind — how  luci 
good  of  you  to  say  !  That  is  the  most  welcome  thing  I  have 
I  don't  know  for  how  long  1  '* 

'*  How  ?  "  he  asked,  blushing. 

"  It  was  natural  and  genume,  and  I  like  it  for  that  It  is  long 
since  I,  much  of  the  world  as  I  have  seen,  have  heard  such 
But  can  1  tell  you — out  of  what  you  must  call  my  own  ai^him^ 
nothing  else, — that  in  that  kindness,  as  you  consider  it,  to  >w,  I 
have  been  consulting  only  my  own  humour — following  my  own  whim, 
if  you  Uke  to  call  it  so.** 

**  How  do  you  mean?"  said  the  Beauty,  colouring  still  more. 

**  You  know,  then,  what  sort  of  life  has  been  mine.  How  ftiD  d 
trouble,  and  wretchedness,  and  misunderstanding*  My  hurried 
marriage  with  him.  Yet  even  then  your  wife  interfered ;  r!  *  '""' 
best  to  injure  me.     I  have  forgiven  her  for  that,  long  ago*    S>i 

mc  so  much  justice.*^ 


,aiid«) 
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**  It  was  strange  and  unkind,"  said  the  Beauty.  **  I  never  under- 
stood iL*' 

"  Did  mortal  ever  hear  of  such  unceasing  persecution  and 
venom  ?  *'  she  went  on,  growing  excited*  **  Ever  since  that  time,  it 
has  never  relaxed  a  moment  I  can  see  it  in  her  face  ;  it  is  con- 
suming her  like  a  fever.     You  know  that  it  embitters  her  life," 

The  Beauty  did  not  deny  it 

**  Well,  then,  finding  nothing  but  this  bitterness— this  bollo^vness 
and  deceit,  on  all  sides— even  in  that  venomous  old  creature, 
Xuraley,  whom  I  despise ;  even  be  has  bis  cast  at  me  behind  my 
back-^it  is  mean,  is  it  not  ? — well,  in  all  this  cloud  of  odium  I  find 
something  in  you^  of  syiiipathy,  and  myself  turning  to  you  constandy, 
as  something  that  I  feel  interest  in— that  I  like  to  think  of— that  I 
turn  to  when  absent  I  cannot  explain  this — I  know  not  what  name 
to  call  it  by  ;  but  so  it  is.  There  it  remains  ;  and  I  should  not  care 
were  Mrs.  Talbot  here  herself  for  me  to  tell  it  to.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  I  was  a  soldier's  wife— a  brave  man's  wife,  and 
do  not  fear  her  or  any  one.  She  will  not  intimidate  me.  Had  she, 
indeed,  been  gentle  or  womanly,  I  should  have  done  anything  for 
her.     New  she  shall  not  get  me  beneath  her  feet     Never  !  '* 

The  Beauty  was  quite  struck  hy  her  brilliancy  and  fire,  as  she 
made  this  long  speech  of  defiance*  Her  cheeks  glowed,  and  he 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  looking  so  handsome. 

**  She  would  give  the  world/*  went  on  Mrs.  Labouchere  "  that  tliis 
marriage  was  never  to  be.  It  is  hateful  to  her^loathsome.  She 
never  thinks  that  it  has  your  approval  You  are  above  these  pre- 
judices. You  are  not  enthusiastic;  but,  having  once  accepted  it, 
you  are  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  try  and  draw  back.  I  have  seen 
that  through  the  whole;  I  have,  indeed.  And  that  was  another 
thing  that  made  me  like  and  admire  you — your  manly  and  straight- 
forward conduct" 

**  How  kind  of  you  to  say  al!  this  !  Oh,  yes ;  that  was  what  I  said 
from  the  beginning.  Once  consent^  and  then  ke^p  to  it  In  fact,  I 
always  insisted^  when  I  saw  signs  of  her  wishing  to  draw  back,  that 
there  should  be  nothing  of  the  kind." 

**  I  thought  so,"  she  said*  enthusiastically.  "  I  knew  it  Some- 
thing seems  to  me  to  have  inspired  you  lately.  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  change,** 

**  Yes,"  the  Beauty  said,  eagerly  ^  *'  I  own  it  Since  I  have  known 
you,  Mrs.  Labouchere,  somehow,  I  have  felt  so  much  happier ;  and 
I  find  myself  thinking  when  at  a  distance — — " 

He  stopped 


^  ^  ^ 
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^  Yes,**  she  said,  eagerly,  as  a  curious,  greedy  look  came  into  her 
eyes.     "  Yes ;  tell  me  that" 

His  eyes  fell  upon  the  ground. 

"  Oh,  I  wish,*'  he  said  ;  "  I  wish  that ** 

But  he  could  not  venture  to  say  that  as  yet 

He  remained  silent 

She  waited  a  moment,  then  spoke  herself. 

"  We  both  approve  this  marriage,  for  the  same  reason.  You  say 
it  must  be  carried  through,  so  do  I.  May  I  venture  to  say  it  ?  It  is 
time  that  Mrs.  Talbot  should  begin  to  learn  a  little  of  life  from  you ; 
and  that  bitter  lesson  is  necessazy.** 

"Oh,  of  course  it  shall  be  carried  through*  It  is  quite 
necessary.** 

At  this  moment  came  in  the  day's  post — ^letters  for  everybody. 
Some  for  Mrs.  Labouchere ;  while  young  Hardman  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  the  slope,  looking  a  little  heated — ^more  angxy  than 
grieved.     He  came  towards  them  hastily. 

"  See  this — see  here.  Rose.  What  does  this  mean,  Mr.  Talbot? 
Surely  you  can't  allow  this  ?  It  is  childish,  unmeaning ;  and  after 
all  that  has  passed.'* 

He  put  the  letter  into  the  Beauty*s  hand,  who  read  it  in  wonder. 

It  was  from  Livy. 

"  WTiat  will  you  think  of  me  when  I  write  you  what  I  have  deter- 
mined on,  since  being  at  your  house  ?  Determined,  I  say,  after  all 
that  I  saw  there.  Our  marriage  cannot  be— can  never  be.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind.  I  shall  free  those  I  love  from  a  bondage  that 
is  hateful,  and  causing  untold  misery :  and  I  care  not  what  miseiy  I 
cause  myself  if  I  do  this.  I  think,  too,  that  you  have  been  changed 
since  all  this  began.  As  I  told  you,  those  who  are  against  her  are 
against  me,  I  could  sacrifice  everything  for  them.  I  am  made  use 
of  as  something  to  torture  them.  Thank  God,  I  have  the  means  of 
stopping  that  Good-bye.  Forgive  me,  if  I  cause  you  any  deep 
pain  by  this.  **Liw.** 

"  What  absurdity  !  '*  the  Beauty  said,  angrily.  "  No  consulting  me 
either !     It  can't  be." 

Mrs.  Labouchere  seemed  utterly  overwhelmed  at  what  she  had 
received.  Her  lips  were  curling  with  scorn,  as  she  read.  Hers 
ran : — 

''  Dear  Mrs.  Lxbo\3CH¥Sc&^— M^  daughter  Olivia  has  told  me 
o(  the  letter  she  despalcYved  \o  ^OM\asX  tL\^\*    K&  x^j^koi^  -«^ 


change  her  pui^se^  I  lose  no  time  in  letting  you  know  how 
thoroughly  I  concur  in  the  propriety  of  the  step  she  has  taken. 
The  whole  business  was  unsuitable  :  it  never  had  my  approbation, 
from  the  beginning ;  but  I  was  content  to  leave  the  matter  to  time. 
As  you  may  wish  to  know  the  reason,  which  dear  Olivia  could  never 
bring  herself  to  tell,  I  may  as  well  say  frankly,  that  she  has  latterly 
begun  to  see  things  very  much  as  I  do— thank  God  for  it ;  and  that 
she  knows  now  the  object  for  which  the  marriage  seems  to  have  been 
promoted.  I  congratulate  myself  on  its  having  turned  out  in  this 
way.     I  am  not  sure,  but  knmp,  it  will  be  for  the  best. 

"*  Perhaps  you  would  mention  this  change  in  affairs  to  Mr.  Hard- 
man  and  Mr.  Talbot,  who  is  with  you." 


I 


**  Not  worth  while  consulting  you,"  was  her  first  remark. 

The  Beauty  was  in  fury. 

u  Xever  tired  of  insulting  me,"  he  muttered.  **  They  planned  all 
this  behind  my  back.  But  it  sJian't  be.  ^\'hat  do  they  mean  ?  What 
are  they  at?" 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  letter. 

'•  Would  you  wish  really  to  know  ?  Then  it  is  meant  against  you 
and  me — against  us.  Tliere  is  tlie  whole  truth  for  you,  plainly 
spoken !  She  cannot  match  me  at  any  other  weapons,  and  so  she 
takes  this  poor  way  of  sacrificing  her  child.  She  can  show  you,  too, 
that  she  can  dispose  of  the  most  important  matters  without  consult- 
ing you." 

*•  But  she  shall  not.  I  know  what  all  this  is  about.  It  will  break 
Livy*s  heart.  Poor,  poor  child  ! "  added  the  Beauty,  with  new-born 
paternal  tenderness,  "  to  punish  her  in  that  way  !  " 

**  Is  it  not  strange,"  she  went  on,  **  that  this  should  have  come 
just  as  we  were  talking  of  that  one  subject     What  a  strange  dislike,"     J 
she  said,  as  if  talking  to  herself,  "and  all  because  /like "  i 

The  foolish  smile  came  on  the  Beauty's  lips.  He  was  still  the 
old  imnqueury  irresistible,  charming,  able  to  subdue  women's  hearts 
to  himself.  Here  was  this  brilliant,  transcend  en  tly  clever  woman, 
who  was  handsome,  besides,  and  who  had  now  for  this  long  time 
past  been  gradually  drawn  under  the  influence  of  the  spell.  He  was 
amazed  as  he  looked  back  and  saw  the  whole  steady  course  of  the 
affair — her  indifference  at  first,  her  almost  dislike,  then  all  giving 
way  gradually  to  his  seductive  influence.  As  he  looked  at  her,  he  felt 
his  heart  stirred  in  a  way  it  hadn't  been  for  years  with  vanity  and 
complacent  love,  and  at  the  same  momeut  f<^K  ^  T^i^?»H  c»^  \i\^\s^ 
hostility  against  f/ti^sc — he  chose  to  make  vl  p\\wi\«-^VQy%^  ^V^^\^^ 
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seemed  to  be  laid  out  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  and  wonying 
him. 

Now  came  out  Mr.  Hardman.  '<  Why,  what  on  earth  is  this?  My 
son  has  just  got  a  letter  fh>m  your  daughter  about  this  maxxiage. 
Well,  it  is  unfortunate." 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  said  the  Beauty;  "I  shall  go  home  at  oncei 
and  see  to  it.     I  shall  take  care  that  the  matter  is  settled  as  it  ira&" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Mr.  Hardman,  pompously.  "  I 
don't  want  any  chopping  and  changing  of  that  sort  I  wish  it  finally 
to  be  as  it  is  now.  Mrs.  Talbot  can't  be  playing  fzsX.  and  loose  with 
us  in  this  way." 

*'  But  it  is  not  Mrs.  Talbot ;  she  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.     I'll  settle  it  all" 

'*  You,  nonsense ! "  Mr.  Hardman  said,  with  something  veiy  like 
contempt  '*  The  thing  must  remain  as  it  is ;  I  wish  it  so.  And  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  at  all  sorry.  Really,  all  the  treatment  I 
have  had  to  put  up  with  from  your  wife ^" 

"  But,  father,  you  will  not  let  it  be  said  about  the  place  that  tbey 
have  put  us  down  in  this  way,  broken  ofif  the  match,  as  if  we  were 
some  common  people  to  be  treated  any  way." 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  You  needn't  say  those  sort  of  things.  No  one 
can  treat  me  in  any  way,  I  can  tell  you.  If  Mrs.  Talbot,"  he  stiU 
would  ignore  her  husband,  "  were  to  come  to  me  now  on  her  knees, 
and  implore  me  to  change  my  mind,  I  would  not" 

"  This  is  all  because  you  were  in  trade,  and  they  think  we  have  a 
trader's  souL  Perhaps  we  have,"  she  added,  scornfully,  "as  they 
can  treat  us  in  this  fashion.  Now  is  your  time  to  take  your  place, 
and  show  that  you  are  above  this  treatment.  Firmly  and  deter- 
minately  insist  on  this  agreement  being  carried  out  Mr.  Talbot, 
the  girl's  father,  requires  it,  too." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  Mr.  Hardman ^" 

"  I  am  the  boy's  father,  and  I  don't  want  it,  and  I  beg  you  won't 
interfere  with  me."  He  never  minded  what  he  said  before  the  Beauty. 

"  No,  we  have  not  much  pride,  father,"  she  said.  "  We  certainly 
show  ourselves  true  children  of  the  people." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  and  don't  forget  yoiurself,"  he  answered. 
"  I  am  going  over  to  Lady  Shipley's,  and  my  son  shall  come  with  me. 
Get  the  carriage  round,  d'ye  hear,  John?" 

The  young  man  came  back  timorously  when  his  lather  was  gone. 

"  I  see  what  the  game  is,"  said  she.  "  Lady  Shipley,  indeed  I  But 
it  mustn't  be !  Have  you  no  spirit,  no  r^;ard  for  this  girl,  Mr. 
Talbot's  daughter,  vrYio  gacve  ^ou\i«  ^tOaowiY^ 
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**  But  she  gives  me  up*  Such  a  letter  to  wiite  to  rae !  Besides, 
why  should  you  take  this  turn  now  ?  You  know,  you  never  approved 
of  it,  and  would  have  given  the  world  to  see  it  broken  off.'' 

*'  I  would.  I  own  it  here  fearlessly,  and  Mr.  Talbot  knows  it 
He  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say  I  have  always  been  candid  and 
frank  to  him.  He  knows  how  I  disliked  this,  and  why.  There,  go 
with  your  father  on  your  mercantile  expedition.  Let  us  be  traders 
to  the  end" 

The  Beauty  strode  into  his  own  home  with  an  unusual  fussiness 
and  dignity,     '^  Where  are  they  ?  " — '*  Send  them  here  ! "  &c. 

There  was  no  need,  Mrs.  Talbot  came  gliding  in,  pale  and  worn, 
the  marks  of  tears  on  her  cheeks.  The  \^ty  act  of  her  closing  the 
door  with  a  purpose  made  the  Beauty  uncomfortable. 

"  Now,  what  is  all  this  ?  "  he  began» 

**  Oh,  hush,"  she  said ;  *^  no  matter  about  that  now.  We  must  see 
about  the  future  now.  Tell  me  simply  and  calmly  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  new  course  you  have  taken  up  ?  I  ask  a  plain  answer, 
and  don't  be  afraid  to  speak  plain." 

**  Afraid  I  Oh,  that  is  all  nonsense.  I  know  you  try  to  make  me 
afiraid." 

**  You  poor,  contemptible  child,  you  shallow  fribble  1  The  proper 
way  would  be  to  treat  you  as  if  you  were  not  responsible.'* 

"^  Oh,  come  !  "  said  he,  bursting  into  a  sort  of  **  sputter  ''  of  rage, 
**  I  won*t  have  this  tone  to  me.  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  1  have 
put  up  with  it  too  long ;  such  insolence  and  speeches,  just  as  if  I 
was  a  child." 

"  I  disdain  to  argue  with  you ;  but  wish  simply  to  come  to  an 
understanding.  My  health  is  not  eqyal  to  this  worr>^  I  can't  be 
finding  sense  for  you  always,  and  watchiog  to  repair  your  mistakes. 
God  knows  it  has  gone  on  years  enougk  It  must  now  end.  Liv)' 
and  I  wish  for  change  of  air.  I  assure  you,  the  doctors  ordered  it  to 
mc  months  ago." 

•*  I  shan't  have  Livy  taken  away.  1  am  not  going  to  give  into 
their  foolish  plan.  Now  she  is  to  marry,  now  she  sha  n't  \  such 
chopping  and  changing  !  No  wonder  they  take  us  for  fools.  She  is 
xny  daughter,  and  the  law  gives  me  power  over  her,  and  she  slm*n*t 
stir.  No  !  I  will  put  it  to  that  test.  I  will  see  who 's  to  be  the  child 
or  cipher  now.  Just  try  it  For  shame  of  yourself  To  turn  your 
daughter's  happiness  into  a — a— means  of  annoying  a  person  you 
hate.  But  I  won't  allow  it    Here»  where  is  she  ?  Let  me  tell  her  so." 

**  No-o*o,  no  !  '*  she  said,  rushing  between  him  and  the  door  i  *'  not 
heiore  her.    Jt  would  kill  her  to  heat  us  m  l\ii^  ^^^J^ 
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"  Kill  her»  nonsense  1     I'm  going  to  be  a  child  no  longer,  1  cao 
tell  you.     Let  me  ring  the  bell     Don't  stop  me.*' 

*'  You  poor  creature,*'  went  on  Mrs.  Talbot,  in  a  lotr  husky  voice,"' 
**  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  think  how  long  I  have  made  an 
idol  of  such  an  object.     The  precautions,  the  miserable,  childish 
precautions  I  have  taken,    I  am  humiliated  when  I  think  of  it    Yott 
are  not  worth  it  an  hour." 

"  How  dare  you- ^** 

"  Don't !  don't  forget  what  I  am  entitled  to,     I  won*t  listen  to  it. 
It  is  like  your  weak  soul,  to  have  mistaken  all  my  tenderness  aid 
watch ings,  for  fear  of  yourself !    Now,  however,  that  is  all  at  an  end, 
and  you  must  speak  plainly.      What  is  your  course  going  to  hCj^^ 
afler  tliis  ?     I  know  what  mine  shall  be."  ^H 

**  It  shall  be  whatever  I  choose  it  to  be.  There ! "  said  the  Bcauty,^^ 
dismayed  and  most  uncomfortable  at  this  situation.     **  I'm  not  going 
to  be  a  cipher  in  this  house  any  longer." 

'*  I  ask  you  again,  what  is  your  course  ?  " 

**  And  I  tell  you  again,  I  sha'n't  be  questioned  and  put  dovn  ta 
that  way.     It's  all  folly.     It's  my  wisli,  as  the  heoii  of  thh  house^  that 
we  should  keep  to  this  arrangement  with  the  Hardmans,  and  I 
take  care   that  it  is  done.     And  tliey  are  determined   in  it, 
Wiere's  Olivia?     Here,  Olivia,  come  here.** 

That  poor  fluttering  heart  was  not  far  off.     She  heard  the 
voices  piercing  upwards  through  tlie  ceiling  to  her  Uttlc  bower, 
as  every  tone  was  raised  higher,  it  made  her  young  heart  shrink. 
She  was  dowi  in  an  instant 

"Listen,   Livy,"   said  her  mother,  sternly.     **Mr.  Talbot, 
father,  wishes  you  to  go  back  on  that  last  step  you  have  taken.  O 
dearest  child  :  do  w^hat  you  will  about  it     Think  only  of  your 
happiness.*' 

**  Oh,  it  is  only  yours,  jmpa  and  mamma,  that  I  care  for,"  sobbed 
young  girl.     ♦'  It  is  terrible  to  see  all  tliis  going  on  !     1  cannot 
it    I  do  not  care  what  becomes  of  me,  when  you,  dearest  father  and 
mother,  are  in  this  way," 

*'  Oh,  childish  nonsense !  '*  he  said.  **  I  am  not  going  to  be  nude 
a  fool  of  in  my  own  house,  I  can  tcU  you.  To  have  the  ulinle 
neighbourhood  laughing  at  me,  I  think  it  was  very  uncalkd4iy| 
your  taking  this  step  without  consulting  me,  your  father, — \tPf  «r 
called'for,'* 

*  Oh,  don't,  Beauty  dearest,*'  she  began,  in  a  sort  of  agofijr. 

'And  I  must  beg,  too,  that  you  will  stop  that!  I  have  pot  op 
th  it  too  long.     I  tell  you  what :  you  have  done  a  fooUsh 
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and  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  keep  your  promise,  and  marry 
that  young  man,     Beaut>%  indeed  \ " 

"  Li\y  knows  all  that  she  said  to  me  last  night.  She  will  not  degrade 
her  poor  broken-hearted  mother/* 

*'  I  shall  be  master  in  ray  own  house,"  he  said  j  "  and  if  you  dare 
to  disobey  me " 

The  agony  in  her  face  could  not  be  described  Now  she  looked 
at  bim»  not  at  her  mother. 

**  Kill  me,  if  you  like,  Livy ! "  said  her  mother,  "  Think  of  your- 
sel£    I  am  weary.    I  long  for  rest,  and  the  sooner  it  ends  the  better." 

"  Oh>  yes,  this  is  very  romantic,  I  know  the  one  who  is  weary, 
and  who  has  suffered.     I  am  sick  of  it  too/' 

"Oh/'  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  fiercely,  **that  I  could  express  tiie 
contempt  I  feel  for  myself — that  I  should  have  thought  such  a 
pTficious  treasure  worth  the  guarding, — that  womanish  nature  of 
yours,  which  could  be  so  upset  by  some  ridiculous  speeches.  I  do 
not  despise  you ;  but  I  do  myself,  for  my  own  blindness." 

His  voice  trembled  with  rage.  He  seemed  to  spit  forth  these 
words  :  "  You  needn*t  talk.  I  have  heard  stories  enough  about  your 
adventures '^ 

**  Stop,  stop ! "  she  said,  agitated.  **  Be  generous  before  hen  I 
have  been  a  good  and  devoted  wife  to  you ^** 

"  Oh,  we  know  all  that/*  he  went  on,  sneeringly.  **  I  am  under 
no  compliment  because  you  accepted  me.  Every  body  knew  the  reason 
of  that"  The  malignant  way  in  which  he  said  this  made  Livy  shrink 
and  shiver  within  herself  Was  this  her  loved  Beauty,  and  not  some 
loathsome  and  powerless  adder,  trying  to  sting ?  Was  this  what  she 
had  loved,  worshipped,  and  reverenced  ?  Oh  Heaven  above  I  what 
was  to  become  of  her,  listening  to  these  horrors  ? 

The  Beauty  thought  he  had  brought  the  matter  to  a  point  by  his 

I  last  speech,  and  like  every  foolish  man,  fancied  he  had  struck  home 

'where  he  had  missed.     **  Come,  now/' he  said,  with  complacency^ 

**  do  what  I  tell  you  at  once.     Get  out  the  ponies,  and  we  shall  drive 

over.'* 

"  Livy,  you  know  me,  and  what  you  said  to  me.  You  will  not  at 
this  moment  cease  to  be  what  you  always  have  been — a  good 
daughter?" 

The  Beauty  was  getting  into  a  fury.  **  My  house,  and  my  daughter  I 
I^U  not  be  treated  in  this  way*     Do  what  I  tell  you  !  " 
L      Our  poor  Livy,  with  distress  and  agony  on  her  face  as  though  she 
were  called  on  to  witness  a  death,  and,  indeed,  Ucyc  s«Lcm^d  t<^ 
he  m  death  of  all  that  had  been  so  dear  lo  \vct,  \vtt\«:i^^  "vix  **- 
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mis€iable  unceitaiiity  between  father  and  modi^^  and  knew 
what  to  do. 

**  A  fine  mother,  indeed,  to  give  lessons !  I  could  teU  some  si 
that  I  only  learnt  lately,  and  which  have  been  kept  from  rae  ail 
years  back.     You  were  once  a  model  daughter  yourself  1" 

Into  the  faded  Chalon  face  came  such  a  flush,  so  tender,  and 
modest,  as  thoogh  the  unworthy  charge,  coming  from  kim, 
forced  a  nish  of  blood  to  that  unfamiliar  place.  The  look  of  pkjrsci! 
pain — as  though  it  had  been  some  stab — almost  extorted  a  ay  from 
her  child,  who  rushed  to  her,  and  putting  her  arms  about  bcr,  by 
this  simple  act  seemed  to  proclaim  that  she  was  driven  to  take  pan 
with  her  against  all  the  world  Into  that  gentle  face  came  a  look 
of  defiance  and  scorn.  The  foolish  father  and  husband^ — ^his  breas 
fluttering  in  him  with  vexation  and  a  little  alarm — standing 
cided  at  one  end  of  the  room  ;  that  fair,  exdted  lad/  and 
at  the  other.     A  space  stretched  between. 

"  Oh,  for  shame^  father  \  '*  cried  she,  and  it  was  the  first  tttS^ 
almost  that  she  used  that  word  j  *^  for  shame,  iather  1  Ob,  matba 
dearest,  I  am  with  you  always,  I  shall  stand  by  you^  and  giire  up  fete 
whole  world  for  you.  No  one  shall  insult  you  when  I 
you." 

'*  Oh,  a  nice  conspiracy,"  sneered  the  Beauty,  **  Stand  by  CMi 
other  as  much  as  you  like.  I  shall  look  to  myself  now,  I  hsic  pot 
up  with  it  much  too  long/' 

He  literally  shrank  from  the  look  of  contempt  on  his  child's  Ace; 
and  walked — slunk,  rather^ — out  of  the  room. 

t7>  hi  ecniinuttL) 
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We  are  only  in  the  second  year  of  our  New  Series ;  yet  death  has 
taken  from  us  two  contributors  of  note.  Last  year  we  lost  William  J  erdan. 
He  had  written  in  the  old  numbers  of  The  Gentkman^s^  no  doubt ;  this 
month  a  pen  which  belonged  to  our  New  Series  is  laid  by  for  ever. 
Mr,  H,  H,  Dixon  died  on  Wednesday  last»  He  was  suffering  from  a 
painful  and  harassing  disease  when  we  enhsted  his  services ;  but  he 
loved  his  work,  and  received  our  proposition  for  a  series  of  papers  on 
sports  and  pastimes  and  rural  life,  as  if  we  had  secured  to  him  a  new 
lease  of  literary  life.  Mr.  Dixon  was  educated  for  the  bar;  but  he 
entered  upon  a  journalistic  career  at  an  early  age,  his  principal  business 
ha^'ing  been  in  connection  with  The  Mark  Lane  Express.  He  was  more 
familiarly  known  as  "  The  Druid"  His  latest  work,  **  Saddle  and 
Sirloin/'  was  published  this  year.  It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  a  revised 
compilation  of  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  paper  just  racnlioned, 
The  Royal  AgrkuUural  Society s  jQt4rHai^  and  The  Gentleman^ s  Maga^ 
tine*  "The  second  part,  *  South,^*'  he  says,  in  his  preface,  "will  (D.V,) 
sec  the  light  in  the  course  of  the  present  year/'  It  has  pleased  the 
highest  Power  of  all  that  "  Finis  ^*  should  come  earlier  than  the  author 
had  arranged  ;  but  our  friend  was  always  prepared  for  the  end.  He  was 
a  high-minded,  kindly  gentleman  ;  and  his  memory  will  live  long  amongst 
men  who,  loving  rural  life  for  its  own  sake,  take  a  pride  and  a  pleasure 
in  the  horse  and  the  dog,  uninfluenced  by  the  mania  for  gambHng» 


Ye  gentleman  of  England  who  dine  at  home  at  ease,  bestow  a  minute's 
thought  upon  their  dinners  on  the  seas.     Lend  an  ear  to  the  wails  of  the 
merchant  sailor,  who  is  most  undeservedly  the  worst-fed  being  in  Chris- 
tendom*    The  commonest   labourer  on  the  land  can  choose  his   food 
according  to  his  means.    The  sailor,  like  a  caged  beast^ — and  he  is  far 
less  cared  for — must  take  what  is  thrown  to  him.  Bread  made  of  blighted 
grain  and  damaged  flour ;    mahogany  beef,  that  may  have  any  fault,  so 
long  as  it  does  not   positively  stink ;  biscuit  bought  at  a  price  that 
forbids  the  idea  that  it  is  made  of  edible  meal,  and  stored  in  porous  bags 
and  leaky  casks  that  are  colonised  by  weevils  and  worms  ;  tea  and  coffee 
that  actually  spoil  the  good  water  in  which  they  are  infused  ; — these  are 
!       the  qualities  of  nourishment  doled  out  to  poor  Jack  in  his  water-bound 
■  prison.     Seldom  do  we  hear  of  sailors' grievatvees  ttoTcv  V\v<iX».^<iW^  \  \«^ 
H  upon  this  one  they  have,  in  their  own  or^atvs^  \aXe\^  s^c^^^xv  ^\S\\  ^fts?i^ 
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feeling ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  echoing  medium  to  resound  their 
murmurs.  Let,  then,  this  assertion  reach  all  ears  it  can  :  that  if  the  food 
now  being  given  by  shipowners  to  their  men  went  before  a  common 
market  inspector,  one  half  of  it  would  be  condemned  as  unfit  for  human 
mouths.  The  cause  is  clear  enough.  And  the  cure  ?  That,  too,  is  so 
obWous  that  it  will  surprise  most  people  to  hear  that  it  is  not  provided  for. 
Let  seamen's  /ood  be  placed  under  inspection.  The  supplies  shipped  for 
emigrants,  for  troops,  even  for  convicts,  are  ofidcially  examined.  Is  it  not, 
then,  a  cruel  neglect  to  leave  the  sailor  to  the  mercy  of  his  parsimonious 
purveyor  ?*  There  may  be  talk  about  interference  between  employer  and 
employed  ;  but  was  not  the  *^  Lime-juice  Act "  such  an  interference?  For 
this  Jack  has  expressed  his  warm  thanks.  He  says,  with  reference  to 
what  he  had  before  and  after  it  came  in  force,  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  two  things  bearing  \he  same  name  could  taste  so  differently. 
That,  it  may  be  said,  was  a  sanitary  measure.  Let  the  provision  question 
be  dealt  with  as  a  sanitary  one,  too.  Bad  food  must  cause  what  bad  lime 
juice  could  not  cure. 

Poor  Faraday !  It  would  seem  that  the  Fates  have  intafered  to 
prevent  his  having  either  a  worthy  biographer  or  a  fitting  memorial  Of 
lives  there  have  been  several  more  or  less  pretentious.  First,  after  his 
death,  came  one  from  a  foreigner.  Professor  De  la  Rive,  the  veteran 
electrician  of  Gene\'a,  than  whom,  perhaps,  no  one  could  better  appre^ 
ciate  Faraday's  labours.  This  memoir  was  brief  and  exclusively  scientific. 
Next  came  a  longer  history,  also  scientific,  from  Professor  Tyndall ;  but 
this  was  not  a  book  for  those  who  wanted  to  know  the  philosopher  as  a 
man  out  of  the  laboratory  and  the  lecture  room.  By-and-by  appeared 
the  fragmentary  obituary  compiled  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones  for  the  Royal 
Society,  from  Faraday's  diary  and  correspondence.  This  was  very  inte- 
resting ;  but  it  was  not  in  readable  form,  and,  not  being  published  in  the 
common  way,  few  people  saw  it,  though  some  of  the  periodicals  con- 
nected the  leading  facts  into  short  narratives.  Lastly,  the  same  editor 
multiplied  his  extracts  to  the  production  of  the  two  volumes  entitled  the 
"  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday  ; "  but  these,  from  their  size  and  the  form 
of  their  contents,  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  collection  of  materials  than 
a  digested  biography.  So,  after  all,  a  people's  book — not  necessarily  a 
popular  book— on  the  boy's  struggles  and  the  man's  achievements  has 
yet  to  be  written.  Then  with  regard  to  the  memorial  scheme ;  it  does  not 
seem  to  prosper.  Some  five  or  six  months  ago  it  was  publicly  announced 
that  the  subscriptions  thereto  amounted  to  1400/. ;  yet  now,  by  the  latest 
quotations,  the  sum  remains  the  same.  The  committee  appear  to  have 
been  a  little  unlucky  in  forming  their  plans.  The  restriction  of  individual 
donations  to  amounts  no  higher  than  five  pounds  doubtless  robbed  the 
fund  of  many  handsome  contributions  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 


■  Injustice  it  must  be  slaled  iViaV  vYitx^aro  wiEL^^\Y^"SL^««^^2©as>s*.^lL^ 
provmoxi&  the  seamen  make  no  coinv\aiiiX. 
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nomination  of  a  particular  sum  led  many  to  believe  that  that  sum  was 
a  minimum  limit,  and  that  small  intent  ion  cd  subscribers  were  thus  hin- 
dered from  giving  anything.  Then,  loo,  the  form  proposed  for  the 
memorial — a  statue  in  Westminster  Abbey  or  the  British  liluseum— is 
considered  inappropriate  by  many  and  by  some  ludicrous.  They  who 
knew  Faraday's  mind  recollect  that  he  abhorred  monuments  ;  they  who 
knew  his  outward  man  can  bear  witness  to  its  unfitness  for  statuesque 
reproduction.  A  portrait  monument  is  not  the  thing.  A  fitting  memorial, 
one  that  would  symbolize  the  philosopher's  character  for  work  as  against 
show»  would  be  a  scholarship  foundation,  or  a  permanent  fund  for  assist- 
ing philosophical  students  in  Faraday's  branches  of  research,  or  for 
rewarding  investigators  and  discoverers  in  the  physical  sciences.  When 
ihc  committee  announce  some  such  a  plan  of  usefully  perpetuating  the 
philosopher's  name,  and  when  they  remind  hesitating  donors  that  the 
smallest  contributions  will  be  thankfully  received,  their  labours  will  arrive 
at  that  beginning  of  the  end  which  all  who  arc  conscious  of  the  dangers 
of  delay  would  be  glad  to  see. 


Two  popular  errors  have  long  existed  concerning  the  history  of  the 
^uilloiine.  Its  invention  has  been  credited  to  one  Guillotin  byname; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  lost  his  head  in  the  machine.  The  second  idea 
has  so  often  been  refuted  that  we  need  not  further  allude  to  it.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  there  are  still  doubts.  Certainly  Guillotin  did  not 
invent  the  destroying  angel :  a  mechanically -falling  hatchet  had  been 
tised,  during  the  tw^o  centuries  preceding  its  French  adoption,  by  half  the 
countries  of  Europe,  even  by  England.  But  did  he  revive  it  or  propose 
its  emploj^ment  to  his  government?  It  is  answered.  No.  One  French 
writer  denies  him  all  participation  in  the  questionable  honour,  and  gives 
the  sole  credit  of  the  proposal  to  the  physician  Louis,  after  whom  the  in- 
strument was  sometimes  called  la  peiiU'Louison ;  while  another  party, 
wisely  preferring  a  non-committal  name,  termed  it  the  coitpt-tck^  which, 
"by  the  way,  was  the  nick-name  of  a  French  judge  of  the  Jeffrey  t>'pc, 
^The  reason  for  the  revival  of  this  disputation  has  been  the  question  of  the 
ipainlessness  and  momentar>'  cfTcctiveness  of  the  falling  knife's  operation. 
it  is  asserted  that  Louis  advocated  its  use  upon  humane  and  physiological 
grounds  ;  he  knew  that  the  death  thereby  must  be  instantaneous  ;  that 
all  feeling  and  intelligence  must  cease  at  the  moment  when  the  sanguine 
connection  between  the  heart  and  the  brain  is  severed.  And  it  was  the 
humanity  of  the  process  that  ultimately  carried  it  in  the  Assembly  ;  for 
the  discussion  on  the  point  was  long,  and  nearly  terminated  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ^llows.  Said  the  law  reporter  of  the  time  (179O  "The 
penalty  of  death  ought  to  be  exempt  from  torture  and  reduced  to  the 
simple  privation  of  life  ;  your  committee  think  that  decapitation  is  the 
nature  of  death  which  departs  the  least  from  this  principle  ;  death  by 
hanging  appears  to  be  slower  and  consequently  more  cruel."  That  Louis 
WAS  correct  in  his  can  elusions  has  been  wilhiii  l\\e  ^;isl  twowsCcv  T^^^^^^^t^ 
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by  two  physicians  who  examined  and  CJcperunentcd  upon  a  vicdm^s  head 
directly  it  was  severed,  and  found  that  the  ear,  the  eye,  tlve  nose  were 
absolutely  unimpressionable.  The  face  exhibited  no  sign  of  pain  ;  ibe 
impression  on  the  countenance,  %vith  its  open  mouth  and  dull  staring  eiTS, 
was  simply  one  of  stupor.  It  would  occupy  a  long  space  to  detail  thctr 
tests  for  sensibility  ;  but  they  were  all  neutral  in  result ;  and  all  completely 
negatived  the  absurd  stories  lately  revived  in  connection  with  the  loga* 
brious  subject  One  thing  only  made  the  inanimate  facial  nutseles 
tMitch,  and  that  was  electricity ;  but  it  was  certain  that  this  was  00 
voluntary  movement,  for,  when  the  skull  was  sawn  asunder  and  the  brain 
removed,  tliere  was  still  a  quivering  in  the  features  to  which  the  current 
was  immediately  applied. 


Silk,  sugar,  tobacco,  quinine  \  these  form  a  quartet  of  natural  products 
of  which  recent  philanthropists  have  advocated  the  home  growth  in 
Britain,  If  the  Tenth  Commandment  is  to  be  taken  as  applying  to  nctgb- 
bouring  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  then  is  it  extensively  broken  in  d»e 
matter  of  coveted  trades  and  industries.  Forty  years  ago  strenuous  cflforts 
were  made  to  introduce  siik  culture  into  England,  or  rather  into  Ireland  ; 
but  the  worms  would  not  thrive.  Some  new  attempts  are  being  mjulcy  md 
these  have  been  so  far  successful  that,  during  the  past  three  years,  \  gen- 
tleman in  Kent  has  reared  a  thoroughly  healthy  stock  of  sUkwomis  at  a 
cost  that  promises  profit,  and  produced  cocoons  of  fibre  equal  to  the 
finest  Italian  samples.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why  this 
branch  of  industry  should  not  succeed  with  us;  the  French  iRSpcctor* 
General  of  Sericulture  has  given  his  opinion  that  our  climate  is  vcH  soiled 
for  it  We  may  feebly  hope^  then^  at  some  lime,  to  see  the  Lord  Quu^^ 
ccllor's  wool-sack  covered  with  silk.  As  to  sugar — beet-sugar — there  ti 
no  such  fastidiousness  in  the  s^veet  red  root  as  would  prevent  its  bdic 
agreeably  introduced  to  our  soils  ;  and  the  culture  ought  to  be 
tive,  because  after  the  sugar  has  been  extracted  the  refuse 
supply  two  constant  demands — the  one,  food  for  cattle,  the  other, 
rial  for  paper  manufacture.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  small  portion  of 
grown  beet-sugar  already  finds  its  way  to  the  London  market.  Any  ^s^ 
judice  that  may  exist  against  this  article,  whether  British  or  fo^dgc^  will 
gradually  be  removed  as  it  becomes  known  that  lar^ge  quantities  of  ft  are 
now  mixed  with  the  cane-sugar  that  we  consume.  The  tobacco  plaal 
would  give  us  mild  cigars^  if  we  might  grow  it ;  but,  as  the  GovemtncM 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  one  day  last  month,  the  revefkoe  cuiH 
afford  to  lose  the  duties  on  imported  weeds.  Lastly,  as  to  qomiiicu  Tbi 
cinchona  plant  has  been  reared  in  England  ;  some  intereitiiif  nvHtm 
connected  with  its  cultivation  having  recently  been  ma*"  ^  by  Mc; 

J.  E.  Howard,  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnajan  Society  ;  but  i  ;  we  can 

yr,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  trying  to  give  the  plant  Iti  natife 
rces  are  so  great  that  it  must  be  long  before  the  price  of  the  tafit- 
tble  medicine  it  yields  is  lowered  by  home  supplies. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
OF    SYLVAN  US    URBAN. 


AURORA  POLARia 


» 


Mr.  Urban, — It  was  my  iQlention  to  have  gone  into  certain  investiga- 
tions before  troubling  you  with  a  reply  to  **  Your  Contributor's  "  letter  on 
the  above  subject  in  your  December  number,  but  as  I  am  still  unable  to 
do  so,  I  enclose  a  list  of  several  of  my  papers*  on  meteorological  and 
magnetic  subjects,  to  some  of  which  he  may  perhaps  he  able  to  refer, 

I  must  pass  over  the  greater  part  of  his  letter  ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
question  as  to  the  height  of  the  aurora,  1  beg  to  state  that  the  opinion  I 
adv^anced  is,  that  (although  so  varied)  auroral  appearances  are  similar  to 
the  rainbow,  and  that  no  two  persons  sec  identically  the  same,  or  at  least 
that  no  persons  at  a  distance  from  each  other  can  be  certain  that  they 
look  upon  the  same  appearance,  and,  therefore,  that  all  observations  of 
the  altitude  of  the  aurora  are  useless.  In  support  of  this  opinion  I  must 
refer  him  to  my  paper  **  On  the  Height  of  the  Aurora  Boreahs,"  in  No. 
S7  (Oct,  1847— Jan.  1848)  of  the  Edinburgh  New  PhUosophkal  Journal^ 
to  which,  I  believe,  1  have  shown  that  Halley's  account,  in  the  "  Philo- 

■  **  Conjectures  on  the  Catise  of  Rain,  Storms,  the  Aurora,  and  Magnclisin, 
with  a  Suggestion  for  Causing  Rain  at  Will,*'  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
AsKKJation  at  Glasgow,  1840.  Sec  Briiuh  Associaiion  Report,  and  Athitmum 
for  tS40  ;  and  in  a  pamphlet,  1S41. 

**  On  the  Cause  of  the  Electricity  of  Steam.**  Published  in  the  Edinburgh  Natt 
I  FkU&t&pkical  Journal^  1 844. 

•*  On  the  Phenomena  of  Evaporation,  the  Formation  and  Siispenston  of  Clouds,  *' 
&C.     Published  in  the  Edinburgh  Nrtu  Philoiophical  jQurnal^  *84S. 

*'On  the  Cause  of  Storms  and  the  Fluctuations  of  the  Barometer,"  Published  in 
the  Edinburgh  Nenf  Philosophical  Joumat^  1 846, 

**  On  the  Cause  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism."  Published  in  the  Edinburgh  NfUf 
PhiUisfhical  Journal^  1847, 

'*On  the  Aurora,  and  Declination  of  the  Needle;'*  and  **0n  the  Cause  of 
Evaporation,  Hailstones,  and  the  Winds  of  Temperate  Regions,/*  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford,  1547.  See  British  AaociatioH 
Reports f  aod  the  Athtnaum, 

**On  the  Height  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.'*  Published  in  the  Edinburgh  A^ew 
Phihfophical  yourna!^  184S.  In  this  paper  the  following  corrections  should  be 
made:  p.  84,  line  5,  for  "80*/'  read  '*  i8';'*  p.  8S,  last  line,  for  "or,"  read 
"and  ;^  p.  89,  line  12,  "little"  should  be  omitted, 

*•  On  the  Change  of  Temperature  in  Europe,  and  the  Variation  of  the  Declination 
of  the  Needle/*     Published  in  the  Edmburgh  Next}  Phihsophkal  Jpuma}^  '^53'^ 

**  An  Essay  on  the  Cause  of  Rain,  and  its  Allied  Phcuomena."     Published  in 

"  A  Leetnre  on  the  Storm  in  Wiltshire,  wTiicH  occuTTedaTL\\it  'jpK^«A\>t5i«:«Jw:vY 
J^S9p  "gircn  At  a  mettrng  of  the  British  MeteorQ\og}ca\  Bo<a<A^»  \^fc«>. 
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sophical  Transactions,^'  of  the  aurora  of  March  d,  17 16,  proves  that  the 
appearances  he  describes  were  only  local,  although  such  were  observed 
over  a  large  portion  of  Northern  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  and  he  him- 
self supposed  that  the  auroral  rays  reached  to  such  an  enormous  height 
as  to  be  illuniinated  by  direct  rays  from  the  sun  so  far  below  the  horizon  ; 
that  Dr.  Dalton's  celebrated  calculation  on  the  height  of  the  aurora  of 
March  29, 1826  (also  published  m  the"  Philosophical  Transactions  "},  tells 
the  same  talc»  as  he  rejected  the  obser\^ations  on  the  height,  apparently 
taken  with  care  at  Edinburgh,  Jedburgh,  Hawick,  and  Kelso,  because  the 
aurora  appeared  at  the  same  elevation  from  all  those  places,  and  made 
his  calculations  on  observations  which  were  mere  guess  work,  and  not 
worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration  ;  and  that  the  observations  of  Pro- 
fessors Challis  and  Chevallier  on  the  aurora  of  October  24,  1847,  arc  ^ 
the  same  character,  as  the  corona  appeared  at  Durham,  in  a  direct  Imc 
wth  a  southern  star,  and  at  the  same  time  '^  to  the  south  of  that  star  to 
Professor  Challis  at  Cambridge. 

Professor  Loomis  states  that  observations  gave  a  height  to  the  aomra 
of  500,  and  not  less  than  forty-six,  miles  from  the  earth's  sur£ftce  ;  and  I 
would  ask  **  Your  Contributor  "  how  he  can  account  for  the  electric  cffedi 
on  the  telegraph  wires  from  an  auroral  cloud  forty-six  miles  high  ?  And 
how  he  can  explain  the  elevation  of  vapour  and  its  electricity  to  500  arilef 
in  height  ?  ^\^lich  it  must  have  been,  if  the  theory  now  advanced  by 
Professor  Loomis  be  true,  and  the  obsen^ations  not  deceptions  ? 

As  it  appears  that  "Your  Contributor"  could  only  find  a  brief  skctd^ 
of  my  theory  in  the  "  high-class  scientific  librarj-  '*  he  has  the  pririlcfr  * 
use,  I  may  perhaps  be  once  more  tempted  into  print,  and  if  so,  I  bfl|pe 
my  paper  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  your  notice  ;  and  if  you  pass  it  over 
to  the  handling  of  "  Your  Contributor,"  1  shall  heartily  wtsh  **  mmt  powff 
to  his  elbow,"  and  say  "Lay  on,  Macduff*"— I  am,  sir,  >*ottr  obedicai 
servant, 

G,  A^ROWCJU 
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The  Christian  Vagabond. 

BY    BLANCHARD    JERROLD. 


May,  1870. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE   FIRST   FOOTPRINT. 


I 


Y  first  steps  in  the  world,"  said  the  Christian  Vaga- 
bond, "cost  me  more  than  it  is  needful  to  the 
purpose  of  my  tale,  I  should  dwell  much  upon, 
Sisters,  I  had  my  mission  for  go-cart  I  had  to 
settle  my  arm  to  my  staff,  and  to  wear  it  smooth.  The  tool  is  best 
when  it  has  been  intelligently  used.  The  first  time  a  man  feels 
himself  alone  in  the  world,  is  a  moment  nothing  which  the  future 
may  have  in  store,  can  sweep  from  him.  His  sense  of  independence 
is  worth  all  the  luxury  of  bought  service ;  but  his  idea  of  feebleness 
in  the  presence  of  a  world^s  strength  is  the  dominant  one,  and  it  has 
a  weight  that  holds  his  feet  to  the  earth, 

**  I  turned  the  shoulder  of  the  road  from  my  gates,  catching 
the  tearful  face  of  Felix  for  the  last  time  over  a  hedge.  I  was  at 
once  almost  borne  down  under  the  mob  of  confused  memories  that 
rushed  in  upon  me.  So,  the  beggar  had  turned  away,  bleeding, 
from  my  father's  lodge.  I  was  thus  far,  on  his  track  :  thus  far  !  A 
furlong  or  so.  At  my  back  was  the  winding  riband  of  a  road  over 
the  hills,  which  my  gruff  father  was  accustomed  to  take,  when  he 
went  forth  to  the  boar  hunt,  or  to  the  fiercer  strife  of  man  against 
man.  His  sad,  stem  face  peeped  under  my  hat.  His  stalwart  form 
strode  to  bar  my  passage*  Whither  was  I,  the  heir  of  that  migjity 
bar  Oil,  bending  tny  steps  ?  My  casque  and  pVum^i,  Vtv^\^  ^lex^  %icv^> 
Kox-  IV,,  N.  S.  tSjCK  -^  ^ 
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I  was  on  foot,  and  leaned  upon  a  staff,  like  a  shepherd  of  the  great 
man's  flocks*  *  Back  \ '  the  phantom  figure  of  vaj  fiuher  said, 
planting  an  eye  of  fire  upon  me :  *  back,  from  this  quest  after  i 
beggar,  to  knightly  places  and  deeds  which  the  noblest  princesaes 
of  the  world  shall  pay  with  smiles  and  scaifs,  and  silken  ba&oas 
with  beauty's  hand  sweetening  every  device  and  hem  I  * 

"  Those    first   steps,  sisters,  were   more   than   the   scouiiDg  cf  1 
continent.     They  were  taken  with  a  halt  between  each.     My  spirit 
never  wavered.     My  paces  were  not  those  of  a  laggard  rcsolutioa 
But  as,  when  muffled  for  a  long  journey,  to  come  face  to  fecc  wiril 
creatures  towards  whom  we  stand    feet   to  feet,  wc   measure  li  i 
bound  the  distance  that  must  separate  us  from  those  whom  wc  kiw^ 
before  we  shall   be  reunited :  so  I  saw  the  whole  u^orld   roundim    ^ 
between  me  and  the  dear  Fdix,  and  his  mother,  and  the  gr^ei^flH 
little  volumes,  and  the  sprawl  upon  the  grass,  and  the  dark  room^V 
the  lodge,  in  which  I  had  first  warmed  to  the  holy  beauty  of  ClotiUIi, 
in  her  patience  and  faith ;  when  her  child  lay  dead,  and  her  pagan 
lord  ground  his  teeth  at  her  God, 

*'  It  was  by  the  first  cottage  in  the  village  that  I  halted,  overcome 
by  the  violent  working  of  ray  brain.  Men,  in  agony  generally  da 
some  trivial  thing.  The  malefactor  on  his  way  to  death,  has  a  jcsl 
oftentimes,  with  his  neck  bared  for  the  knife.  I  stooped  to  pluck 
some  grasses,  to  wanton  with  them,  and  rid  myself  of  the  tmiicakr 
fever  that  oppressed  me;  and  I  drew  my  fingers  over  a  bed  of 
nettles  I 

"  It  was  a  grateful  pain.     While  I  rubbed  my  hand,  it  flew  aboat 
the  village  that  the  young  lord  had  harmed  liis  soft  huidsl    The 
cottager's  wife  meekly  crept  to  me  with  a  nostrum.      Had 
neighbour's  eldest  born— the  staff  and  hope  of  the  h 
brought  home  slain  by  the  hoof  of  a  horse  at  the  plough,  the  pom 
woman  had  not  manifested  the  mighty  grief  that 
because  the  master  of  the  hamlet  and  of  many  hamlets 
had  beaded  his  palms  with  a  white  blister  or  twa     Hib 
It  led  me  to  reflect  on  the  effect  of  poverty  on  the  hearts  of 

"  I  sate  at  my  tenant's  hearth,  to  take  further  counsel  with 
And  the  people  of  the  village  came  flocking  to  the  door,  and 
in  many  shabby  ways  excusing  their  wondering  glances  at  tli»  tcNd 
of  the  soil,  who  was  attired  humbly,  and  with  a  peasant's  staif  to 
hand*  "^fhe  fat,  awkward  children  of  my  hostess  stood  to  d^rk 
of  the  cottage,  sucking  their  thumbs,  and  marvelUog.  ^Vlien  the 
of  the  house  came  home  from  his  day's  work,  and  had  thrown 
lodi  aside,  and  his  wife  had  whispered  to  bioi  that  an 
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honour  had  fallen  upon  him  in  the  shape  of  my  presence  by  the 
crackling  logs  of  his  hearth  ;  he  ducked  his  head,  and  testified  his 
cmbairassment  and  humility  in  uncouth,  slavish  movements.  A  sick 
child — his  own  flesh  and  blood — lay  curtained  in  a  recess;  but  I, 
being  lord  of  the  plain,  was  all  to  hira.  I  was  a  puzzle  as  well  as 
ihe  mister  of  his  destinies.  In  his  narrow  skull  my  name  and 
dignity  were  associated  with  the  clanking  of  military  stata  He  had 
seen  my  father  and  my  grandfather  before  him  ride  past,  plumed 
and  belted,  and  attended  by  gorgeous  serving-men.  Then  what 
could  my  hodden  grey  mean  ?  What  strange  caprice  had  led  me 
to  strap  on  a  wallet,  and  to  take  the  outer  man  of  a  pedler?  Was 
the  young  lord  mad  ?  When  I  spoke,  this  peasant  weakened  at  his 
knees,  and  twirled  his  cap,  and  could  not  answer,  until  urged  by  his 
wife,  who  feared  my  choler. 

"  *  You  have  a  sick  child  you  liave  not  seen  since  the  morning : 
look  to  it,  my  man/  I  said,  using  ray  gentlest  tones  to  win  confidence 
with  this  poor,  abject  creature.  And  he  could  scarcely  move  towards 
the  cot 

**  *  The  boy  is  better,'  the  woman  interposed  ;  *  but  our  noble 
master  has  sulTered,  Paul,  and  will  not  let  me  even  case  the  pain  of 
his  hand/ 

"  *  It  has  passed,*  I  was  led  to  answer,  impatiently.  *  The  prick 
of  a  few  nettles,  nothing  more.     But  your  child  ;  let  me  see  it' 

**  I  drew  the  curtains  aside ;  and  the  face  of  the  little  sufferer  flushed 
at  the  sight  of  the  great  figure  it  had  been  taught  to  venerate.  The 
eyes  were  glassy  and  the  flesh  was  waxen.  The  hands  lay  heavily  upon 
|he  bcd»  weary  and  indiflerent,  Wlien  I  looked  from  the  infant  to 
the  mother,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  cot,  composing  the  pillows, 
tlie  tears  flooded  to  her  eyes  and  dripped  upon  her  baby*s  brow.  We 
had  come  to  one  conclusion. 

"  *  Our  little  friend  is  free  from  pain  ?  *  I  asked, 

"  *  Since  the  morning,  noble  master,'  said  tlie  mother.  While  the 
ploughman-father  stood,  silent  and  awkward  and  placid,  I  stooped 
and  kissed  the  dying  boy  ;  on  whose  sw^eet  head  the  God  of  Clotilda 
was  watching,  through  a  night  as  thick  as  that  which  encompassed 
the  agony  of  the  Christian  princess*  first-born- 

**  I  was  in  despair  at  the  Cimmerian  darkness  in  which  thb  plough- 
man— product  of  my  property,  and  part  and  parcel  of  a  system 
which  gave  me  crowTis  by  the  thousand,  and  a  handful  of  coins  only 
to  him — ^was  planted.  His  poverty  irom  the  cradle  had  held  him 
in  the  gloom.  It  lay  upon  heart  and  soul  The  man  could  eat 
dflj  djink,  and  work  at  the  plough-tail^  and  iu\ti\  \^  \vSl^  \£v\wici\^fc^^ 
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C3C  tte  neaest  Uiid.    Tbe  dofl 
■■a  I  imfcgii  up  tile  4 

tbe  irflbge^  I  sanrnij  i 
iwtfnatTwg  catide,  iftcr    me^      One  or 
tet  all  lad  AaiiUii^  nlnle^  aad 
lor  t&e  vom^  loni  nf  die  soil  ev^is  m  his  coHsef^i 
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*'Wtaft€(MdiiIbemeditii]Bf  ?  Fdix  told  me  hcyirtbef  talked  aacr 
I  kul  left  tte  vaia^  To  gwae  I  was  a  yoiag  madwan  t  tovitafl 
tsoft.  Hoc  one  coiild  imdoiiibmd  a  geneiaiK  Doi^^  TbebeKef 
r^eigncraaitisBiamimig,  TtepfDper,abinoaslliiiiglbrajoeaK 
msoef  isf  pontioiilodovas  to  anaf  mjseif  m  the  fii 
lepaint  the  castk ;  caD  rerdkis  to  mr  halls ;  btd  the  wine 
frocD  the  caaics ;  and  take  no  notice  of  the  winds  in  the  nod  hats 
the  roadaide^  The  umuiins,  woridlf  ise  of  tbe  po6ttioii»  mf 
igDOrant  people  coold  see ;  and  tiief  were  leadj  to  Ul  to  die  cafdi 
before  me — and  eat  their  black  btead,  and  soficr  ague  in  thai 
cabins :— but  they  despised  the  pQgrim,  and  oonld  not 

It  he  coold  have  any  nobler  mission  than  that  of  oyercoouog 
^enemy  or  rival,  by  ambush  or  disguise^ 

"  *  The  depaittue  of  the  noble  master/  Felix  wrote  to  roe,  *  is  a  per- 
puzzle  in  the  village,    Wlien  I  tell  them  that  yon  have  the 
:  pious — the  holiest  designs;  that  >*ou  yeam  for  dietr  good  beyotti 
all  things  ;  that  I  am  charged  to  watch  over  them,  and  take  efciy 
^opportunity  of  helping  them  and  of  teaching  them;   they 

ke  their  heads,  and,  I  am  afraid,  take  me  for  a  wary 

who  has  an  e\il  piupose  of  his  own  to  serve.     They  were  very  m«Ty 

•  over  your  stay  in  PauVs  cottage  ^whose  boy  died  the  ntght  on  wbdi 

fou  set  out  on  your  travels.     They  are  cunning,  unbelieving  in  good 

nd  ungrateful  for  help,  because  they  are  ignorant ;  and  becasse 

hey  cannot  be  brought  to  understand  any  higher  notion  than 

Qterest«    It  is  the  animal's  feeling  for  his  own  skin  which  leads 

to  the  \HlJage  altar, 

•*  •  Is  not  this  night  horrible,  noble  master  ?    Ihe  physical 

in  the  sharp  winter^  and  in  the  wet  seasons^  when  the  rye  is 

.there  is  dread  of  famine,  are  woful  enough.     But  at  the  root  of  the 

^evil  lies  their  mental  nothingness :  for  Ignorance  is  the  paresil  rf 

Hunger  as  well  as  of  crime.     It  is  ignonmce  of  a  density  wbicb 

.would  lead  the  toughest  schoolmaster  to  despair,  that  makes 

slavcn  over  whom  you  lamented  in  your  first  honoured  letter  to 

affectionate  scrv-ant'  *' 
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The  Vagabond  liad  unbound  his  wallet  and  was  reading,  from  a 
packet  of  correspondence,  the  varying  shades  of  which  to  dark 
yellow,  dated  the  years  over  which  it  had  extended. 

**  I  had  observed,  said  the  Vagabond,  addressing  himself  to  the 
Lady  of  Charity,  in  one  of  my  letters  to  Felix  on  the  subject  of 
my  villages,  which,  after  the  hours  I  spent  in  Paul's  cottage,  continu- 
ally tormented  my  mind  ;  that  a  certain  writer  had  remarked  that  in 
Ike  Lives  of  the  Saints,  one  is  astonished  to  find  the  majority  sprung 
from  the  upper  classes  of  society,  I  had  taught  Felix,  my  steward, 
to  confer  and  argue  with  me  on  absolutely  equal  terms  :  since  we 
botli  desired  the  truth,  and  it  eould  be  only  by  an  unreserved  com- 
mentary on  our  plans,  and  actions,  and  Ideas,  that  we  should  be 
enabled  to  make  way  against  the  human  evils  which  we  deplored  in 
common.  He  answered  me  as  to  the  majority  of  the  worldly  great 
among  the  Saints. 

"  *  I  think,  noble  master* — from  this  form  of  address  I  could  never 
prev^ail  upon  him  to  depart — *  I  think,  noble  master,  I  can  find  solu- 
tions of  the  puzzle,  even  on  your  own  domain.  Saints  \  The  peasant 
child  crawls  from  its  cradle  out  upon  the  mud  about  the  cabin  ;  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  pig  ;  sees  the  father  beat  the  mother  with  its 
baby's  eyes ;  feels  blows  before  its  bones  are  set ;  craving  bread, 
chips  its  first  teeth  against  a  stone  ;  is  cuffed  by  brothers  and  com- 
panions ;  is  in  an  atmosphere  of  cursing  and  lying  j  and  cheats 
and  schemes  against  all  around  it,  as  natiirally  as  the  child  of 
rich  parents  tends  to  the  school -room.  The  village  priest  lays  his 
kind  hand  upon  the  wild  httle  head — that  wonders  why  the  pat  on 
the  cheek  is  not  a  blow  upon  the  back.  The  Kind  it  mistrusts : 
and  only  the  Selfish  and  the  False  appear  natural  people  to  it 
The  Educated  throw  up  their  arms  in  pious  horror  when  they  hear 
that  a  peasant  has  slain  his  brother  with  a  hatchet,  or  kicked  his 
brains  out — for  a  half  dollar  piece.  The  fact  is,  he  has  hardened 
into  this  monster — through  years  of  Ignorance  acting  upon  a  low 
estate,* 

**  This  has  struck  me  as  being  very  true,  sisters,"  the  Vagabond 
said,  interrupting  his  reading,  and  glancing  at  the  rows  of  mild-faced 
women,  in  their  flannel  hoods,  who  were  listening  to  him. 

**  *  The  human  monster  is  a  creature  of  slow  growth.  God  has 
planted  so  much  more  good  seed  than  bad,  that  society  must  perse- 
vere in  a  wicked  perversity,  gathering  all  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
to  the  few,  and  the  wrong  and  the  base  to  the  many ;  before  such  a 
condition  of  humanity  is  produced  as  that  wliich  now  surrounds 
your  ancient  castle,  and  takes  food  from  the  \atid  oV  >jomi  '^>as*Nxv<s<i& 
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ancestors.     Materials  for  ssdnts  in  these  mud  cabins  I     It  is  m  i 
that  a  devil  does  not  issue  from  every  doorway,  and  imJce 
as  common  among  men,  as  daisies  in  the  meadows. 

**  •  The  reason  which  I   apply  to  the  remark  with  which  you 

,have  favoured  me  on  the  paucity  of  saints  sprung  from  the  lower 

■  ranks  of  society — seems  to  me  applicable  also  to  your 

[  remarks. 

r    "  •  The  nimbus  glorifies  the  heads  of  seventy  popes ;  while ' 

[priests  who  have  been  canonised,  exist  almost  cxdusi%'ely  tn  tb^ 

'  imagination  of  the  romance  i^Titen 

**  *  The  poor  village  priest  \     Him  with  whom  I  was  slttiog  last 

I  night ;  and  who  was  going  over  the  work  to  be  done  among  the  poor 

'  in  the  village  !  By  what  accident  should  his  name  become  fiuailiir 
in  the  mouths  of  men?  He  is  ignorant,  noble  mastcr—fDOir 
ignorant  than  your  affectionate  steward  who  addresses  )-ou;  and 
who  has  been  allowed  to  profit  by  a  position  in  the  light  of  yoor 

I  educated  intelligence.  He  has  once  or  twice  seen  his  bishop ;  he 
occasionally  performs  mass  for  a  neighbouring  priest  of  a  flock  ai 
ignorant  as  liis  ot^ti.    The  outer  world  is  a  blank  to  him.     Yoa  luy 

.  see  him,  with  his  gown  tucked  about  his  legs,  in  his  own  potato  6el(L 
He  cut  me  a  crisp  artichoke  last  evening  while  we  sate  tQgetber,  uA 
we  ate  his  black  bread — like  two  of  your  poorest  peasantry*  He 
docs  all  the  good  he  can  :  Baptises,  wedv  '  '    ^Ivcs  COlllfalts^ 

and  advises — these  lean,  black-visaged  Ci  i  loai  sodety  Ibs^ 

thrust  '^  beyond  the  ocean-stream/'  He  talks  the  plainest  tnstlis  m 
the  piUois  of  the  province,  and  yet  they  stand  open-mouthecl  befoM 
him,  and  can  understand  only  a  tithe  of  his  speech.  He  ts  iost'A 
little  above  them :  I  assure  you,  not  much.  But  be  Is  woith  hfl 
measurement  in  solid  gold  for  the  example  which  he  se^  He  fl 
no  saint,  as,  in  the  world,  the  saint  is  understood.    It  is  but  a  gip^M 

I  candle  in  the  general  darkness.  But  what  would  this  \Hlla^  be,  ill 
priest  removed  ?  W^hcn  light  has  broken  upon  crowds  of  hofieiiH 
people  tike  those  who  lie  near  your  gates,  it  has  come  from  hfonbfl 

.  pastors  like  the  contented  man  of  a  little  knowledge^  who  bfolce  hfl 
trisp  artichoke  leaves  last  night  with  mc — while  he  pitied  the  haidP 
overshadowed  lot  of  the  creatures  given  to  his  care.     How  Aoald 

I  tiie  army  of  which  he  is  a  sol  '  ♦  Uic  Liurs  oT 

the  Saints?      Little,   patient  s  ^  ni'«  dcftib^bid^ 

filial  comfort  spread  over  the  mortal  agony  of  a  waggoner ;  m  bellp^d 
hanl  '    1  xvhen  a  thatch  falls  in  ;  a  cup  of  wine  alwaytreidf  ifl 

the  V  i  sick — are  not  saintly  inwai/  which  begets  tlie  %IM 

jriiat  glorifies.  M 
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**  *  The  village  priest  is  a  good  illustration,  planted  in  the  midst  of 
this  village  of  our  Cimmerians,  His  life,  I  can  testify,  is  all  that 
becomes  the  position  which  he  holds.  And  why  is  it  so  far  removed 
from  that  of  his  flock  ?  His  natural  intelligence,  I  may  say,  without 
wanting  in  respect  to  his  character,  is  spare  and  circumscribed* 
The  knowledge  which  he  has  is,  I  have  already  obser^^ed,  little  i  and 
yet  it  has  sufficed  to  quicken  so  much  moral  and  spiritual  good  in 
him,  that  he  appears  a  saint  to  his  flock — and  the  women  and 
the  children  stir  for  a  moment  out  of  their  bnitishness  when  he 
passes. 

**  *  The  nimbus  may  bum  about  seventy  canonized  popes— and  the 
village  priests  may,  for  the  present,  owe  all  their  *  celestial  ardours  * 
which  the  world  has  consented  to  see  about  tliem  to  poetic  gene- 
rosities ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  in  the  marlyrology  and  seraphic 
labours  of  village  priests,  are  material  for  a  library  of  holy  books. 
Where  so  much  is  done,  noble  master,  with  the  little  light  of  the 
▼Olage  pastor,  is  it  not  wicked  to  leave  the  school-room  unbuilt  ? ' " 

Here  the  Vagabond  laid  his  papers  aside,  and  said  : — 


tncre  uie  v  agaoona  laia  nis  papers  asicie,  ana  saia  : —  ^^ 

•*  You  will  see,  Sisters,  how  my  first  footsteps  from  home  were 
troubled  by  doubts  and  perplexities.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
resolve  to  do  the  little  good  we  may — the  difficulty  is  to  find  the  true 
roacL  In  search  of  that  road  I  have  been  wandering  on  since  I 
parted  from  Felix.  I  left  him  to  follow  out  my  instructions ;  and 
to  let  the  poor  people  dependent  on  me  profit  speedily  by  the  dis- 
coveries in  the  Christian  art  of  raising  the  poor  and  instructing  the 
ignorant.  It  was  a  weighty  task  I  left  the  devoted  Felix  to  get 
through.  It  was  better  in  his  hands  than  in  mine ;  for  I  could  not 
get  near  enough  to  my  poor.     They  shrank  from  me  as  deer  shrink 

■  from  the  dogs." 
^  Most  pitiful  is  that  aspect  of  poverty,"  the  Lady  of  Charity  said. 
**  It  is  heartrending  to  see  a  brother  or  a  sister,  shrinking  from  the 
hand,  and  defiant  of  the  sympathetic  voice,  and  the  kind  eye.  They 
have  been  the  victims  of  a  life  of  cruel  usage.  They  have  been 
H  made  utter  strangers  to  any  good  impulse ;  and  have  lived  without 
P  ever  having  heard  of  a  good  deed,  I  have  wept — we  have  all  wept — 
over  these  wild,  abandoned  souls." 

"  I  know,  Lady  of  Charity,  that  this  most  poignant  sorrow  in  the 
Christian  pilgrim's  way,  has  befallen  you,  and  the  Sisterhood ;  for 
you  have  laid  your  gates  wide  open,  and  have  had  lo  persuade  the 
starving  lo  put  confidence  in  the  hand  that  holds  the  water,  and 
proffers  the  bread.  My  predicament  was  unusually  dv^cull  va.  \3M«b\ 
the  benighted  poor  were  the  produce  o\  tn^  ov(u  ddTCVKvxv,  *X^^  ^^'e; 
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the  awful  result  of  the  rule  of  my  father,  and  of  his  iianler  grandfather 
and  ancestors*  We  had  peopled  villages  with  beings  of  btunan 
form— whose  minds  were  on  a  level  with  the  cattle  on  our  f&nns. 
I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  burden  of  the  responsibility ;  from  the 
day  when  I  sate  in  Paul's  cottage^  and  the  timid  villagers  peeped  m 
at  me  tlirough  the  doorway.  I  passed  out  of  the  peasant's  cabin  (icd- 
ing  myself  a  criminal  When  the  sun  went  do^^Ti  on  my  wandexii^ 
steps  for  tlie  first  time,  I  feli  into  a  reverie,  I  saw  the  anoestoirs  of  1 
my  %qllagers.  The  long  black  line  stretched  back  tlirough  the  jGtil 
into  the  distances  of  the  dark  ages — deepening  ever  in  the  gloocn.  I 
beheld  my  progenitors  treating  fellow  men  as,  in  these  times,  the 
law  will  not  permit  the  ruffian  to  use  the  meanest  thing  that  <xlw1s. 
Visions  of  all  the  cruelties  put  upon  the  weak  and  lowly  by  the  stroDg, 
passed  before  me.  The  gleaming  points  of  axes  were  the  dread 
constellations  that  stood  over  the  sombre  lines  of  bent  and  trembliljg 
men*  I  saw  them  borne  into  the  torture  chamber  :  carried  screamtDg 
away;  robbed  of  daughters  and  wives ;  the  flame  of  the  stake— -the 
human  form  dangling  under  a  tree;  tied  to  the  heels  of  a  hoc^^ 
broken,  beaten,  trodden  under  foot !  And  how  many  centimes  after 
the  days  of  Clotilda  !  Saints  through  centuries  had  been  washing  the 
feet  of  the  poor— nay,  of  their  beasts :  *  had  dressed  the  tables  of 
Lazarus,  eaten  out  of  the  beggar's  dish,  and  from  the  ewer  of  the  leper. 
Princesses  had  dressed  wounds  in  hospitals,  and  had  contented  tbcB- 
selves  with  the  broken  victuals  of  mendicants.  Devout  men  lad 
assembled  all  the  poor  of  the  Holy  City  at  the  Vatican,  and  helped 
them  to  eat  their  hlL  Christianity  taught  these  sacrifices  to  wisSat- 
tune  ages  ago  ;  and  made  rags  worshipful.  Eminent  churchmen  daied 
between  roadside  tramps.  "  Jesus  is  in  the  streets,**  holy  men  wtiar 
pered  to  each  other.  **  Let  us  bid  him  welcome.  Let  us  sell  the  gold 
of  our  altars,  the  splendours  of  our  vestments,  and  entertain  hioL* 
One  great  man  would  spread  a  table  to  a  thousand.  The  *•*  fonnn  of 
charity  '*  was  raised,  and  willingly  served  The  poor  nun  vis 
washed,  fed,  clothed,  and  put  to  bed,  and  had  his  wounds  dresied 
by  the  great  men  and  women  of  the  earth ;  and  yet  the  daLy%  well 
dark  over  the  villages  and  in  the  by-ways  :  and  in  the  midit  of  tlie 
gentlest  examples,  there  were  the  most  brutal  laws.  Vih^  mt^  not 
my  ancestors  do  with  their  serfs  ?  What  had  they  not  dose  wWl 
them  that  was  bad,  seeing  the  condition  of  heartand'SOul 
and  darkness  in  which  their  children  came  to  me? 
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called  the  poor  his  masters  :  and  long  afterwards  the  heel  of  tire  lord 
of  the  soil  was  upon  the  neck  of  him  who  tilled  it.  Monks  strove 
their  utmost  to  distribute  the  most  delicate  of  their  viands  to  the 
poorest :  and  there  was  famine  over  the  land  !  An  ancient  pious 
lady^  set  up  a  manufactory  of  jellies  for  the  poor  :  and  they  increased 
round  about  her.  They  ate  daintily  to  music  with  noble  dames  for 
waiting  women :  and  they  lay^  like  swine,  styed  along  the  valleys 
which  the  casdes,  proudly  flaunting  flags,  commanded.  Hospitals, 
asylums,  sweet  places  of  repose  for  worn*out  men,  foster-mother- 
hood for  orj>hans,  and  sheltering  eaves  for  the  widowed  and 
oppressed,  made  sunny  spots  in  Christian  lands  :  and  still  the  dark- 
ness was  a  pall  upon  the  mass.  There  were  crowns  and  wreaths, 
and  incense  and  piles  of  rich  fruits  upon  and  around  the  pall  :  but 
underneath  was  Death. 

**  The  time  came,  we  are  told,  before  the  eyes  of  any  of  us  had 
opened  on  the  day,  when  the  current  of  Charity  was  so  strong,  it 
carried  all  society  along  with  it.  Since  the  poor  could  not  be 
admitted  to  every  table  and  every  meal,  they  were  represented  by 
alms-vessels.  These  were  vases,  sometimes  of  rare  artistic  excellence, 
placed  upon  the  board,  or  near  at  hand,  for  the  reception  of  the  share 
of  the  poor.  The  first  cut  of  the  cake  was  the  Poor's  share — God's 
share !  The  ahnoner  is  the  oldest  office  of  Courts :  and  he  raised 
the  full  alms-vessel  before  his  master.  The  devout  respect  for  the 
unfortunate,  led  men  of  the  highest  culture,  we  find,  to  cast  away 
riches,  and  lie  with  the  beggars  in  spiritual  ecstasy,  and  to  set  up 
great  orders  of  poverty. 

**  The  world  was  not  thickly  populated  in  those  times ;  so  that 
the  reader  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  of  the  rich  who  cast  them- 
selves into  ih^  service  of  the  poor ;  of  the  treasures  which  were 
willed  by  Christian  piety  to  charitable  purposes,  is  perplexed  in  this 
— that  there  was  poverty  remaining  to  be  comforted. 

"  I  have  often  lain  under  a  bush,  pondering  these  things,  my  good 
Sisters,  until  the  daisies  have  closed  up  around  my  books,  warning 
me  out  of  the  dew.  I  have  summed  up  the  whole  of  the  work  of 
charity  which  Christianity  has  brought  upon  the  earth  to  heal  the 
wounds  and  blows  of  avarice  and  greed  and  vanity;  from  Charlemagne, 
with  beggars  for  his  masters,  to  the  colder  regulated  benevolences  of 
modem  times — fruit  of  scientific  disquisitions ;  and  then  I  have  gone 
back  to  my  own  villages,  massed  under  one  fate  as  dark  as  tliat  of 
Plato*s  Cimmerians.     The  very  night  I  strode  from  my  gates  I  lay 
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under  the  stars,  and  i^-rought  my  mind  near  to  madness*  The 
of  the  peasant  Paul  would  not  leave  me.  Those  vacant,  foolish  ^cei 
in  the  door-way  stared  at  me,  I  thought  I  heard  the  angry  mimnur 
of  the  village  travelling  over  the  bills  to  me :  and  I  was  comlioned 
at  the  remembrance  that  I  had  put  some  leagues  of  land,  not  toy 
own,  between  us.'' 

**I  understand  your  agony,  venerable  Brother/'  the  Lady  of 
Charity  said,  *•  I  waa  born  rich  in  the  midst  of  poverty*  I  have  seen 
waste  with  hungT>^  hundreds  at  hand ;  heard  of  and  seen  all  the  wo» 
which  cover  the  unknowni,  unattended  poor.  The  remembcaiice 
makes  the  heart  faint;  for,  of  the  sum,  how  much  can  we 
pass?'* 

"  We  work  willi   ilie  strength  which  is  given  to  us,  Sister/  the 
Christian  Vagabond  answered  \  **  and  he  who  wastes  no  strength 
his  appointed  senicc,  may  be  of  good  cheer.     One  man^^ 
Cadmus  of  old»  has  by  the  stamp  of  his  holy  foot  raised  up 
thousand  Sisters  of  Charity,  to  the  bedsides  of  the  children  of 
He  sowed  words  of  gentleness,  and  not  dragon's  teeth.     He  has 
while  many  generations  have  passed  by  the  grave  in  the  chmdi  oi 
the  nuns  at  Anncssy,  and  yet  his  work  was  never  brisker  nor  molt 
lustrous  than  it  is  now  :  and  it  is  from  his  burning  earnestness  that 
you,  my  Sisters,  often  gather  courage  in  moments  of  heavy  trial." 

*'The  Sisters  bowed  low*,  and  the  Lady  of  Charity  aasirered 
for  all,— 

The  blossoming  deeds  of  the  saints  are  the  sustaining  perfiinic 
of  the  sick-room.  They  arc  the  salts  we  use  to  put  away  feais  lad 
fevers.** 

"  It  was  the  ser%'ice  of  tlie  poor,"  the  Vagabond  resumed.  **  lo 
which  Christianity  first  brought  men  ;  and  afterwards  to  time  di  the 
sick.  From  the  table  of  the  destitute  and  the  bed  of  chanty*  »e 
come  to  the  hospital,  the  servnce  of  the  sick.  The  names  of  the 
heroes  who  have  fought  tlieir  battle  tlirough  leprous  wards  are  legion. 
The  leper  found  his  feet  in  the  ministering  hands  of  a  queen:  ami 
felt  the  kisses  of  pious  lips  upon  his  sores.  Such  have  been  the 
lessons  taught  on  the  sacrcdness  of  pain,  and  the  duty  that  ts  doe  tt> 
the  afilicted.  Ages  ago  rulers  washed  the  ulcen  of  pcMir  oien :  v^ 
I  saw  Paul's  little  boy  dying  in  a  comer  of  the  dark,  close  ^Mii«  nciit 
my  gates.  I  had  been  bom  within  a  few  furlongs  of  the  child's  bin^ 
chamber,  and  knew  nothing  about  my  neighbour !  ** 

fiiiding  his  aims  across  his  breast,  according  to  his  habii«  t^c 
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Christiah  Vagabond  slowly  continued,  and  pensively — ^\ritli  My  eyes 
wandering  about  the  rushes  at  his  feet : — 

"  I  was  lost  in  amazement  as  well  as  in  grief;  that  so  much 
heroism,  so  much  Christian  example,  such  lustre  in  piety,  should 
have  made  the  world  no  better  thon  I  found  it.  Had  my  father 
never  thought  of  these  things  ?  Was  his  mind  given  up  to  the  art  of 
slaying,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  cup  ?  Had  my  mother  left  no 
lutppy  lines  of  her  progress  through  our  villages  ?  She  had  ;  but  of 
my  father,  or  of  his  father,  or  of  the  generations  beyond,  I  have 
never  obtained  a  trace.  No  silver  alms-vessel  is  among  my  trans- 
mitted wealth  :  nor  have  I  traced  marble  nor  oaken  table  of  the 
poor  in  my  halls.     But " 

Here  smiles  flickered  over  the  wrinkles  of  the  Christian  Vaga- 
bond's  face^ — 

'*  But,  happy  days — a  few,  my  good  Felix  gave  me,  when  he  wrote 
me  that  he  had  found  traces  of  my  mother's  goodness  among  the 
villagers  ;  and  that  he  had  seen  fresh  flowers  laid  in  abiding  gratitude 
upon  her  grave  in  the  church,  where  she  lies  by  the  side  of  those  of 
our  stem  race  who  are  stiflly  carved  in  stone.  She  had  stolen  often, 
attended  by  Felix's  mother,  to  the  cabins  where  the  sick  lay,  or  where 
there  was  an  extra  pinch  of  povert).  Where  she  had  passed,  Felix 
perceived  a  little  light.  A  few  had  been  touched  :  and  direcdy  the 
heart  is  touched  with  gratitude  it  is  raised.  Doing  good  to  the 
ungrateful  is  the  hardest ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest  task  : 
^ce  these  are  most  in  need  of  help, 

*'  So  debased  had  my  poor  people — victims  of  generations  of  my 
great  family — become ;  that  Felix — I  think  I  have  told  you  already, 
Sisters — could  make  no  way  with  ihein.  They  slunk  away  from  him, 
as  they  had  from  me.  He  was,  as  a  fox  in  a  warren.  There  are 
not  two  opinions  among  the  rabbits  as  to  the  mission  of  Reynard, 

The  Sisters  tittered  at  the  playful  pass — and  a  laughing  interlude 
happened — refreshing  the  general  attention. 

**  We  are  listening.  Venerable  Brother,'*  the  Lady  of  Charity  re- 
sumedy  smiling  her  sisterhood  to  silence. 

'*  He  searched  for  a  foundation.  We  wanted  the  hopefullest  home 
to  begin  upon.  He  found  it  at  last,  in  the  wilderness  of  Ignorance, 
and  Sloth,  and  Pagan  blindness — ^the  slough  accumulated  to  my  dis* 
honour,  by  my  family — and,  it  warmed  my  courage  and  was  balm  to 
my  rnind^  to  read  that  it  was  where  my  mother  had  visited  most 
frequently. 

"  In  quest  of  the  best  government  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the 
beggar  my  parent  smote,  I  now  strode  WsJrtK^^  ^or»i^^\  V^\  \> 
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my  grounds  where  the  seed  I  might  pluck  could  be  sown.  The  end 
of  my  life,  I  said,  should  be  a  happy  village,  through  which  I  would 
travel  home,  when  I  had  gleaned  enough  afield. 

"  *  Happy  St  Francis  of  Sales  !'  was  my  constant  exclamation  to 
the  hills  and  valleys,  to  the  forests  and  the  streams,  as  I  trudged. 
*  Shall  I  make  my  village  full  of  joy  before  my  bones  fail  me :  and 
will  it  grow  to  be  a  kingdom  ?  "* 

"The  name  of  your  village,  Venerable  Brother?"  the  Lady  of 
Charity  asked. 

"  Its  ancient  name  is  well  foigot  I  called  it  the  village  of  Clo* 
tilda.     Felix  and  myself  loved  the  name." 

(To  b€  ccntinuecU) 


fOR  more  than  ten  years  we  have  been  hard  at  work  on 
the  reconstruction  of  our  navy,  and  during  that  time 
have  spent  at  least  ten  millions  sterling  on  iron-ckd 
ships^  besides  enormous  sums  on  experiments  made  at 
Shoebtuyness  and  elsewhere.  We  have  had  discussions,  loud  and 
long,  on  the  principles  of  iron-clad  construction,  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  broadside  ships  and  turret  ships,  of  long  ships  and  short 
ships,  of  wood  hulls  and  iron  hulls,  of  single  screws  and  twin  screws^ 
and  Heaven  knows  what  beside.  In  the  meantime  the  work  of 
building  kon  clads  has  been  steadily  progressing,  and  as  successive 
ships  have  been  laid  down  they  have  been  fitted  with  stronger 
armour  as  well  as  supplied  with  more  powerful  guns,  so  that  results 
scarcely  dreamt  of  ten  years  ago  are  now  regarded  as  only  natural* 
We  have  now  reached  a  position,  in  fact,  when  the  novelty  of  iron- 
clads has  worn  away,  and  it  is  possible  to  take  stock,  as  it  were,  of 
our  armoured  Heet,  as  well  as  to  estimate  its  standing  relatively  to 

'  the  fleets  of  France  and  America.  This  we  propose  to  do  briefly, 
availing  ourselves  of  the  valuable  work  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Reed*  for  the  principal  facts  connected  with  our  iron-clads,  and  of 

'  the  best  accessible  sources  for  the  corresponding  facts  respecting 

'  foreign  ships. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  suggesting  the  adoption  of  armour 
plated  floating  batteries  for  ser\ice  during  the  Crimean  War,  laid  tlie 
foundation  for  the  construction  of  iron-clad  ships^  the  first  of  which, 

f  La  Ghire^  was  also  built  under  bis  auspices,  having  been  commenced 
in  1858.  Our  first  iron-clad  frigate,  the  f  f  Ii/rrV^r,  was  not  commenced 
until  a  year  later,  by  which  time  La  Gloire  was  well  advanced,  and 
three  other  iron-clads  were  on  the  stocks  in  the  French  dockyards. 
The  French,  by  this  prompt  action,  got  the  lead  of  us — thanks  to 
the  hesitation  of  the  Admiralty — and  this  lead  they  continued  to 

[increase  rapidly,  spurred  on  by  the  hope  that  the  change  in  war-ships 
would  be  fatal  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  "  perfidious  Albion."  At 
first  it  seemed  likely,  indeed,  that  their  hope  would  be  fulfilled ;  for 
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after  taking  the  first  step  our  naval  authorities  lingered  for  months 
before  taking  the  second,  and  ordering  more  iron-clads  to  be 
commenced.  The  position  was  doubtless  a  difficult  one,  but  it  must 
always  remain  a  matter  of  serious  regret  that  in  the  early  period  of 
the  ironclad  reconstruction  such  delays  should  I^vc  occurred; 
especially  as  there  was  obviously  only  one  course  to  follow — to  build 
ships  that  should  surpass  the  French  vessels  then  being  constnicted. 
The  construction  of  an  annoured  ship  is  necessarily  a  work  requ 
considerable  time,  even  when  all  haste  is  made ;  and  had  war  I 
out  bet^veen  this  country  and  France  in  iS6i  or  1862  we 
probably  have  found  it  impossible,  even  with  the  help  of  priir 
shipbuilders,  to  produce  iron-clads  in  the  numbers  required  m  < 
to  compete  with  the  French  vessels  then  existing. 

A  few  facts  may  render  this  clearer.  At  tlie  end  of  1859  we  bid 
altogether  four  iron-clads  in  process  of  construction  ;  the  Fre&cb  biii 
ten.  In  1861  the  Admiralty  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  overtake  Ike 
French,  and  commenced  no  less  than  eleven  new  iron-cUds ;  but  Ike 
French  were  not  to  be  beaten,  and  they  laid  down  ten*  ThrcyiigjhaBt 
the  period  1862-64  we  gained  upon  the  French,  and  at  the  cod  kid 

'enty-eight  vessels  buih  and  building  against  twcnty-ntne  French 
.,  but  of  the  latter  a  considerably  greater  proportion  were  letdf 
for  service.  Our  neighbours,  however,  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
pleased  with  our  gain  in  numbers,  and  in  1865  ^^  ^dded  ekvra 
new  ships  to  their  fleet  while  we  only  laid  down  four  vessels.  At  tiie 
end  of  1869  we  find  our  number  somewhat  closer  to  theirs  than  it 
was  in  1865,  for  they  have  fifty-one  iron-dads  against  forty-teMO 
of  ours — reckoning  on  both  sides  only  those  vessels  whick  in 
capable  of  serving,  at  least,  in  the  Channel.  *•  Although  still  bdlimd 
the  Fncnch  in  numbers,  we  stand  before  them  in  other  fespect3 ;  inti 
should  war  now  break  out  we  need  not  fear  the  fate  which  migikt 
have  overtaken  our  naval  power  seven  or  eight  years  ago»  since  ia 
armour,  armament,  and  speed,  our  recent  iron-dads  are  uiiriihitl«iL 
According  to  the  policy  laid  down  in  Mr,  Childers'  recent  speedi  m 
the  navy  estimates,  our  iron-cbd  fleet  is  to  be  gradually  incxeMed  » 
between  fifty  and  sixty  in  number^  and  to  be  nmimainol 
force. 

Ilwa$  not  until  the  dose  of  the  year  1S61  that  the - 


^  Tbls  exdiules  devcn  weakly  annottred  hatteries  built  tor  riwr  aenrioa»  0<I 

four  nthcr  Uatterics  built  during  tlic  Crimean  War,  from  the  Freocfa  iroo'dadi  ♦ 
wbU«  on  our  !sidc  we  have  not  reckoned  five  /laatiQ|p  batteries  built  at 
%  ^ft)  threo  moniton  intended  Ibr  the  defence  of  Melboocne  and  J 
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%egati  to  build  iron-clads.  Pressed  on  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Civil 
War  they  laid  down  three  vessels  at  first  One  of  these,  the  New 
Ironsiiks,  was  a  broadside  frigate  which  did  good  service  at  Charleston, 
but  has  since  been  burnt*  A  second,  tlie  Galena^  was  a  smaller 
broadside  vessel ;  she  proved  a  failure,  and  her  armour  has  been 
removed.  The  third  w^as  the  now  famous  Monitor^  which  has  given 
her  name  to  a  type  of  iron-clads,  eminently  adapted  for  coast  services 
such  as  had  to  be  performed  during  the  w^ar.  On  ttiis  account  the 
greater  number  of  the  American  ships  were  built  on  the  plan,  and 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  constructed,  we  should 
naturally  expect  the  rate  of  production  to  have  been  greater  than  it 
was  for  the  French  and  English  iron-clads.  This  was  actually  the 
case,  and  without  tracing  the  various  steps  of  progress  we  may  state 
that  at  the  end  of  last  year  the  American  ships  numbered  fifty-two, 
against  fifty-one  for  the  French  and  forly-seven  for  ourselves.  If 
nimabers  constituted  the  standard  of  power,  therefore,  we  should 
occupy  the  lowest  position ;  fortunately  they  do  not,  and  we  may 
fairly  claim  the  highest  place. 

In  order  to  justify  this  opinion  we  must  look  more  closely  into  the 
qualities  of  these  three  iron-clad  fleets.  The  first  thing  that  must 
strike  every  observer  is  the  similarity  in  many  respects  existing 
between  our  ships  and  their  French  rivals,  and  the  great  contrast 
between  the  Euisopean  and  the  American  ships.  In  reconstructing 
oar  navy  w^e  have  naturally  been  guided  by  the  consideration  that 
English  w^ar-ships  must  be  capable  of  protecting  English  commerce, 
and  of  proceeding  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Hence  the  greater 
number  of  our  iron-clads  are  equipped  with  masts  and  sails,  and  are 
capable  of  proceeding  under  sail  alone  on  the  most  distant  voyages. 
In  proof  of  their  sea-going  and  cruising  capabilities  it  may  be  stated 
that,  at  present,  w^e  have  iron-ckds  on  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and 
China  stations,  some  of  which  have  been  on  tliese  stations  for  years ; 
and  if  further  proof  were  needed,  reference  might  be  made  to  the 
performances  under  sail  of  our  Mediterranean  and  Channel  Squadrons, 
The  French  have  adopted  a  similar  course  with  most  of  their  iron- 
clads, but  as  a  rule  they  rig  their  ships  more  lightly  than  ours,  thus 
reducing  the  sailing  capability.  One  of  their  vessels,  the  Beiliquntsey 
has  been  round  the  world,  and  others  have  performed  long  voyages, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  sea-going  capabilities.  The 
Americans  have  no  ships  to  compare  with  these  j  for,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  said  about  the  sea-going  powers  of  the  monitors, 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  are  by  no  means  fitted  for 
ocean  voyages.     In  September  last  a  Ti«>vvce  ol  ^^  xcww!^^  ^sv^ 
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demerits  of  this  class  of  wardships  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  again  to  go  over  the  ground  then  trodden.  Suffice  it 
to  say  tliat  since  then,  the  opinions  expressed  respecting  the  lack 
of  sea-go'mg  qualities  in  American  monitors  have  been  explicitly 
confirmed  by  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Nary 
for  the  year  1S69*  As  the  subject  has,  at  various  times,  attnictevl 
much  attention,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  one  or  two 
passages. 

Speaking  of   monitors,  the  Secretary  says: — "They  are 
batteries,  not  sea-going  cniisers.     Some  of  them  have  iUuslnted, 
successful  experiments,  their  capacity  for  a  sea-voyage  under  ^touP 
able  circumstances  .  .  *  .  but  they  could  not  be  used  as  cruisers  on 
foreign  stations.     They  require  several  vessels  to  accompany  tlicm ; 
and,  being  entirely  without  sailing  power,  must  be  towed  as 
as  their  coal  is  exhausted.    They  would  always   be   daogcrous 
health  in  tropical  seas,  and  with  broken  or  disordered 
would  be  helpless  in  mid-ocean.     They  are  valuable  for  m 
defence  of  our  own  shores,  but  should  not  be  relied  upon  btjrofKi 
them."     In  another  place  he  alludes  to  the  fact  that  all  their  pieieol 
sea-going  ships  are  unarmoured  ;  and  expresses  the  opinion  thal«  •*,« 
the  event  of  war,  they  would  be  uselessly  sacrificed,  or  obliged 
find  safety  in  neutral  ports;  or,  abandoning  the  sea  and  leaving 
commerce  to  its  fate,  to  seek  on  our  shores  the  protcctiOQ  of 
monitors  and  forts.''     Mr.  Robeson  thus  frankly  confesses  Use  vast 
of  sea*going  iron-clads,  and  the  consequent  unprotectedness  of  tbe 
American  commercial  marine :  but  he  goes  further,  and  advises  m 
entire  change  of  policy — thus  furnishing  a  most  potent  argxmieni  for 
the  superiority  of  the  policy  we  have  followed,     **  France  and  luo^ 
land,"    he   says,   **  rivalling  each  other  in  ingenuit)*,   cnergr,  aiil 
liberality  *  «  .  .  have  both  succeeded  in  constructing  soiDC  bcauriftl 
specimens  of  iron-clad  sailing  vessels  with  auxiliary  steuiKiiolPfff 
elective  for  every  warlike  purpose,  and  able  to  keep  the  sea  under 
all  circumstances.  .  .  .  ,  «  In  the  meantime  we  have  built  00  ali^ 
of  the  kind,  but  we  have  watched  with  interest  all  the  naval  expcii' 
ments  of  Europe ;   and,  familiar  wth  their  details  and  resulls^  wc 
know  their  strength  and  their  weakness.  -   *  ^  •   •  The  tune  hi^ 
come,  I  think,  when  we  should  begin  to  use  the  koowledtge  we  havp 
been  seeking :  and  I,  therefore,  earnestly  urge  the  propriety  of 
mencing  at  once  the  building  of  sea-going  iron<Ud9|  suitable 
cruise  on  foreign  stations,  and  able  to  protect  our  conunerce 
vindicate  our  principles,  in  any  emergency***     It  will  ftcaicdy  bcs 
ertcd  that  the  Secretary  desires  to  depredate  tlie  motiitois  to 


<yes  of  his  countrymen  and  of  foreigners,  and  no  one  can  know 
better — or,  at  least,  ought  to  know  better — ^what  the  real  capabilities 
of  these  vessels  are;  so  that  the  opinion  he  expresses  will,  we  think, 
put  an  end  to  the  attempts  wliich  have  repeatedly  been  made  to 
Americanize  our  Navy  by  the  wholesale  introduction  of  monitors. 
For  special  services  monitors  are,  undoubtedly,  to  be  preferred  to 
sailing  iron-clads :  and  we  are,  therefore,  pleased  to  find  that  vessels 
of  this  kind,  but  of  an  improved  type,  have  been  added  to  our  Navy 
during  the  last  year  or  two  ;  but  for  general  cruising  services  it  will 
be  hard  to  find  a  better  type  than  is  presented  by  the  most  recent 
French  and  English  broadside  iron-clads,  unless  rigged  turret-ships, 
such  as  the  Monarch  or  Captain^  are  multiplied 

The  essential  difference  in  type  between  American  and  European 
iron-clads,  has  to  a  great  extent  prevented  that  close  competition 
which  has  existed  between  our  ships  and  the  French ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  tlie  resemblances  between  English  and  French  iron-clads 
are  very  much  due  to  the  closeness  of  the  competHion,  Rival 
designers  have  naturally  scanned  each  other's  work  closely,  and  been 
ready  to  profit  by  each  other's  experience ;  so  that,  in  some  respects, 
we  have  followed  the  French  models;  and,  in  others,  they  have 
followed  ours.  For  example,  they  led  us  to  adopt  what  is  known  as 
**  complete  protection,"  in  some  ships — that  is,  armour  plating  the 
whole  broadside  from  stem  to  stern — by  following  that  plan  in  La 
Gioire^  and  nearly  alt  their  early  vessels ;  while  we  taught  them  the 
advantage  of  **  partial  protection  " — that  is,  armour  plating  only 
certain  parts  of  the  broadside.  From  the  first,  however,  there  were 
considerable  differences,  as  well  as  resemblances,  between  the  two 
fleets.  The  French  continued  to  build  mainly  in  wood,  while  we 
preferred  iron  in  most  cases.  They  built  broadside  sliips  only  for 
some  years ;  we  soon  commenced  turret  ships,  on  Captain  Coles' 
plan.  And,  although  we  have  not  built  many  altogether,  we  have 
continued  to  build  them  ever  since ;  whereas,  the  French  have  now, 
we  believe,  only  one  true  turret  vessel,  the  monitor  Onondaga ^  pur- 
chased from  the  Americans  a  year  or  two  ago.  At  present  we  have 
two  coast-defence  turret-ships  and  one  coast-defence  monitor,  two 
sea-going  monitors,  and  four  riggeil  turret-ships— nine  in  all  And 
our  superiority  to  the  French  in  this  respect  is  by  no   means  the 

I  least  important  feature  in  the  contrast  between  the  two  fleets. 
Another  most  important  feature,  and  one  on  which  much  stress  has 
repeatedly  been  laid,  is  the^  want  of  homogeneity,  or  uniformity,  in 
the  ships  of  our  navy,  as  compared  with  the  French  vessels.     Our 
broadside  frigates,  for  example,  have  knglVvs  \atY\T\^\i^\>*;<tttv  ^Vi^^fe^ 
Vol.  /v.,  K  S.  1870.  ^  ^ 
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and  400  feet ;  while  the  Freoch  frigates  have  lengths  ningiog  1 
260  feet  and  290  feet  A  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  variet|' 
characterising  our  ships  was  afforded,  last  autumn,  by  the  squadroa 
assembled  under  the  nominal  command  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  There  were  three  ships,  of  which  the  length  w*s 
,400  feet;  two  about  330  feet,  and  one  300  feet,  long;  and  fotir 
^between  270  and  280  feet  in  length;  besides  a  corvette  335  fee: 
long.  To  these  we  might  have  added  the  Warrior^  ^Xi^  two  oibt 
"^ ships,  380  feet  long;  and  we  should  then  have  had  a  fairly  pepreser 
tative  group  of  our  ships.  The  chief  cause  of  this  variety  is  to  bt 
^ound  in  the  extreme  lengths  given  to  the  six  first-class  irotKlads  of 
^earliest  design,  represented  respectively  by  the  WarrUn'^  380  feci 
long,  and  the  Minotaur^  400  feet  long  j  and  it  must  be  regretted  tlm 
these  dimensions  should  have  been  adopted,  even  though  these 
vessels  are  the  grandest  specimens  of  naval  architecture  contained  in 
our  navy.  Their  designers,  doubdess,  intended  to  gain  high  ^leed^ 
and  they  succeeded,  but  at  an  unnecessary  cost ;  for  our  fastest  iioo- 
dads,  \ht Monarch  and  the  Ha-adts^  are  i>oth  about  330  feet  long— that 
is,  50  feet  shorter  than  the  IVarrwr^y^i  the  one  has  steamed  aeiKijr 
15  knots,  and  the  other  a  little  less  than  14}  knots,  per  hour;  irhik 
the  IVarrwrs  speed  does  not  exceed  14}  knots.  In  addition  to  diis, 
the  long  ships  can  only  be  turned  with  great  difficulty,  while  the 
shorter  vessels  can  be  handled  with  ease — a  feature  on  whii4i  liaval 
officers  lay  great  stress.  At  full  speed  the  Minotaur  takes  about 
l\  minutes  to  turn  completely  round,  and  traverses  %  ctrde 
940  yards  diameter  in  turning ;  the  Hcrcuia  turns  at  full  speed 
4  minutes,  and  moves  in  a  circle  of  only  560  yards  diameter.  Id 
view  of  these  remarkable  performances,  it  is  not  sun  'o  iod 

the  shorter  ships  preferred  by  naval  men,  especially  a_s  .  j  mOR 

strongly  armoured  and  armed.  The  IVarrm^s  and  Mifmiam*s  sides 
are  of  nearly  equal  strength,  and  are  equivalent  to  5  ' 
backed  by  nine  indies  of  teak.  The  Monarch  has  7 
and  the  HeraUcs  8-inch  and  9-inch  armour,  with  equal,  or 
greater,  thicknesses  of  teak  behind  the  plates.  The  change  to  \ 
rate  length  must,  therefore,  be  approved ;  and,  though  there  are 
great  differences  in  dimensions  among  our  arraoined  shipsy  it 
satisfactory' to  find  that  they  can  act  together  in  sqtuulnmi^ 
under  sail  and  under  steam.  These  squadrons  could  not,  of 
proceed  at  the  high  speeds  named  above ;  but  they  could  move 
moderate  speeds,  and  probably  be  able  to  compete  in  thb  ] 
with  their  French  nval&  Tlie  want  of  manceuiTing  power  in  oitf 
longest  ships  is  the  most  serious  point  of  inferiority  in  ovr  squadrons 
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as  compared  with  the  French,  and  this  has  been  to  some  extent 
removed  by  supplying  mechanical  steering  apparatus  to  some  of 
these  vessels. 

Turning  next  to  the  offensive  and  defensive  powers  of  iron-clad 
ships,  we  may  include  the  American  vessels  in  the  comparison.  £a 
Gioire  and  the  IVarrwr  both  have  armour  about  4^  inches  thick ; 
but,  taking  the  backing  also  into  account,  the  latter  has  probably  the 
strongest  side.  This  protection  was  devised  in  order  to  resist  the 
most  powerful  naval  gun  of  that  period — a  68-pounder,  smooth  bore, 
weighing  4I  tons — and  it  succeeded.  In  nearly  all  our  ships  laid 
down  before  the  close  of  1862,  the  protecting  armour  is  of  about  the 
same  thickness,  or  the  side  is  of  about  equal  strength  with  the 
Warrior's,  The  Minotaur,  for  example,  has  5j-iech  armour;  but 
she  has  only  9-inch  teak  backing,  instead  of  tS-inch,  like  the  Warrior^ 
— and  experiments  at  Shoeburyncss  showed  the  two  targets  to  be  of 
about  equal  strength.  The  French  showed  us  the  way  to  increased 
protection,  by  adopting  armour  nearly  6  inches  thick,  in  the  Flandre 
class,  early  in  1861 ;  and  in  1863  we  put  ourselves  in  the  firont,  by 
protecting  the  Bdkrophon  with  6 -inch  plates,  backed  by  10  inches  of 
teak  and  an  **  inner-skin  "  (as  it  is  called)  of  iron,  1  i  inches  thick* 
This  was  proved  to  be  a  very  much  stronger  target  than  any  which 
had  been  previously  constructed  to  represent  a  ship's  side.  During 
this  time  the  weight  and  power  of  naval  guns  had  been  developing 
rapidly,  and  instead  of  the  68-pounder  being  the  most  powerful  gun, 
we  had  guns  proposed  to  throw  6oo-pound  projectiles,  the  weight  of 
which  was  no  less  than  25  tons.  Our  designers,  therefore,  made  a 
long  stride  in  advance  in  the  armour  of  the  Htfcules,  commenced  in 
1865,  and  produced  a  target  which  represented  the  ship's  side  in  the 
most  vital  parts,  and  was  capable  of  resisting  the  600-pounder  gun- 
Armour  of  9,  8,  and  6  inches  is  carried  by  this  vessel ;  and  by  her 
construction  we  took  the  lead  of  the  French  in  thickness  of  armour. 
They  have  stopped  at  plates  a  little  less  than  9  inches  thick ;  we 
have  gone  on  to  plating  1 1  and  1 2  inches  thick  in  our  ships  designed 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Besides  this,  we  have  made  much 
greater  advances  in  the  modes  of  backing  armour  plates ;  and  our 
ships,  on  this  account,  have  a  greater  superiority  over  those  of  the 
French  than  is  indicated  by  the  mere  comparison  of  their  thick- 
nesses of  armour.  So  far,  therefore,  there  is  good  reason  for  con- 
gratulattng  ourselves  on  the  possession  of  the  strongest  iron^clads. 
Let  us  next  see  how  our  ships  compare  with  the  Ajnerican 
monitors. 

TAese  vtsstls  are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  pTOlee\e^\i^  ^\«xSs»  Vcks^r^ 
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*'  laminated  "  amioyr — that  is  to  say,  armour  made  up  of  several 
layers  of  plates,  each  i  inch  in  thickness,  riveted  together.  This  is, 
of  coursCj  much  cheaper  than  the  solid  armour  used  in  French  .ind 
English  iron-clads  *  but  it  is  also  much  weaker.  In  the  early  days  of 
armour-plating,  Mr.  Hawkshaw  proposed  the  "  laminated  **  system  far 
our  ships  ;  but,  after  making  experiments  on  targets  built  for  the 
purpose^  the  Iron  Pbte  Committee  considered  it  far  inferior  to  the 

j  .solid  armour  we  have  adopted  from  the  first     The  Americans  wcrt, 

'  probably,  led  to  adopt  it  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  procuring 
solid  plates  from  their  iron  manufacturers  during  the  war;  and  it 
served  their  purpose  very  fairly.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cwn* 
parative  success  which  attended  their  monitors  in  the  attJtcks 
Charleston  and  other  ports,  affords  no  proof  of  the  sufficient 

I  of  the  armour,  because  they  had  only  to  resist  guns  far  inferior  W 
those  carried  in  European  ships.  The  first  monitor  had  a  totil 
thickness  of  5  inches  of  armour ;  and  this  also  forms  the  protection 

,  of  the  vessels  which  did  most  sen'ice  during  the  War.  It  probolilf 
<ioes  not  exceed  in  shot-resisting  power  5 J  or  4  inches  of  solid  titiii ; 
but,  in  some  cases,  it  is  aided  by  narrow  plank  armour  fitted  into  the 
backing.  The  enormous  thicknesses  of  timber  backing — 3  or  3  J  feci 
of  oak  in  some  ships— admit  of  this  being  done  without  incoo- 
veuience  \  and  this  fact  has  led  to  great  misconceptions  respectifig 
the  strength  of  the  armour.  For  example,  Americans  are  very  foo^J 
of  referring  to  vessels,  with  **  14  inches  of  iron  "  on  their  sidcs^  ^('^li^^H 
were  laid  down  four  or  five  years  ago;  but,  on  examinatKmy  it 
appears  that  8  inches  out  of  the  14  are  made  up  of  narrow  atnioiir 
planks,  and  that  the  remaining  6  inches  are  made  up  of  two  ihki' 
nesses.  What  the  exact  reduction  in  strength  may  be,  it  ts  impoisible 
to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  combination  of  such  a  character  can- 
not be  compared  with  the  compactly  constructed  side  of  one  of  oor 
latest  monitors,  with  iiinch  solid  plates  and  18  inches  of  teik 
behind  them ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  e<)uals  the  wslcr 
line  protection  of  the  Hercules.     In  aimour,  therefore,  our  shipf 

.  surpass  all  their  rivals. 

In  guns  our  superiority  is  scarcely  less  marked.  The  French 
favoured  the  breech4oading  system  for  their  heaviest  rifled  giiii%  aad 
mainly  on  this  account  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  tta^  Rqpoits 
have  at  various  times  been  in  circulation  of  accidents  on  boaid  tbek 
vessels ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  stcxtsy  which  is  usually  mamtaincd  on 
these  matters,  the  opinion  is  widely  spread  that,  foooer  or  littr, 
radical  changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  character  of  thdr  iivnd 
ordnance.     To  make  a  comparison  between  their  gwis  and 
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difficult.  Mr.  Reed  states  that  their  heaviest  guns,  weighing  a  little 
less  than  22  tons,  is  considered  about  equal  in  penetrating  power  to 
our  18-ton  guns.  If  so,  we  have  the  25*ton  gun  in  reserve,  as  a  far 
more  powerful  weapon.  The  Americans  have  gone  on  until  quite 
recently  casting  enormous  smooth-bore  guns  throwing  spherical  bhot, 
and  have  been  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  **  battering  power"  of  their 
ordnance.  There  is  no  necessity,  however,  for  discussing  the  ques- 
tion now,  because  the  most  competent  authority  on  the  subject— the 
American  Ordnance  Committee — has  strongly  condemned  the  system 
in  a  report  presented  last  year.  In  this  report  it  is  stated,  roundly, 
that  **  to  return  to  smooth-bores  throwing  huge  spherical  masses  with 
low  velocities,  is  to  disregard  all  modern  progress  in  the  science  of 
gunnery,  and  to  go  back  to  the  arms  in  use  two  centuries  ago."  Our 
gun-raakers,  we  need  hardly  say,  have  follow^ed  a  different  plan  from 
both  the  French  and  the  Americans.  Having  tried  the  Armstrong 
breech-loaders  and  found  them  wanting,  they  had  recourse  to  mu/.zle- 
loading  rifled  guns,  throwing  elongated  projectiles  at  very  high 
velocities.  At  present  our  most  powerful  broadside  iron-clad,  the 
HiraiUs^  carries  iS-ton  400'pounder  guns  ;  the  turret  ships,  Captain 
and  Monarchy  carry  25-ton  600-pounders  ;  our  new  monitors  are  to 
carry  30-ton  guns  j  and  heavier  guns  are  talked  of.  We  need  not 
hurry  the  construction  of  heavier  guns,  however,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  ;  for  experiments  show  that  scarcely  any  foreign  iron-clad  afloat 
would  be  safe  agahist  our  2  5 -ton  guns  at  a  range  of  two  miles ;  and, 
within  anything  like  a  moderate  distance,  our  iSton  and  12-ton  guns 
would  probably  suffice  to  penetrate  them. 

The  great  question  of  the  present  time  respecting  our  guns  is,  not 
not  so  much  their  penetrating  power  as  their  endurance.  The 
immediate  cause  of  this  discussion  was  the  damage  done  to  some  of 
ihc  18-ton  guns  of  tlie  Ilenu/es  during  gun-practice  in  January  last, 
of  w*hich  notices  have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  and  on  w^hich 
remarks  have  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  From  Mr. 
Childers'  statement  it  appears  that  the  matter  is  not  at  all  serious, 
and  that  the  principal  damage  was  caused  by  defective  projectiles, 
which  broke  up  before  leaving  the  gun  ;  so  that  the  real  powers  of 
the  guns  themselves  are  not  at  all  aflected,  and  the  recurrence  of 
similar  accidents  may  be  prevented.  Whether  this  will  be  the  final 
settlement  of  the  question,  we  do  not  profess  to  say  j  but  of  this  we 
may  be  certain,  that  our  guns  are  at  present  superior  to  those  carried 
by  any  foreign  sliips. 

On  the  question  of  the  speeds  of  our  own  and  other  iron<ladSf 
very  few  remarks  must  suflice.      Mr.  Reed  has  thrown  thft  Ca^^ 
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together  very  succinctly ;  and  from  his  statement  it  appears  thai, 
while  the  maximum  speed  of  the  French  frigates  is  about  14  knots, 
and  tliat  of  the  fastest  American  monitors  about  1 1  knots,  we  have  a 
considerable  number  of  ships  that  have  exceeded  14  knots,  and 
several  others  that  have  attained  rj,  or  13J,  knots  per  hour.  One  or 
two  of  our  recent  iron -clads  have,  in  fact,  realised  from  14  J  to  nearly 
15  knots  per  hour — speeds  approximating  to  those  of  our  fast  mail 
steamers,  and  far  exceeding  those  of  our  fastest  unarmourcd  war-vcssdi 
bnilt  before  armour  plating  came  into  fashion.  Besides  steaming  at 
higher  speeds,  our  armoured  shi]>s  carry  good  coal  supplies,  as  COBI' 
pared  with  their  unarmoured  predecessors  ]  and  are,  on  the  irhde^^ 
far  more  efficient  steam-ships.  This  result  is  mainly  due  to  Uie 
improvements  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  constructiofi 
marine  engines — a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  to  whidi  we 
cannot  now  do  more  than  allude.  One  point,  however,  is  of  such 
interest  that  it  cannot  be  passed  in  silence — viz.,  the  economy  of 
fuel  which  is  now  possible  with  the  improved  type  of  engine.  Of 
late  years  we  have  heard  much  of  the  necessity  for  economy  in  the 
use  of  coal,  on  account  of  the  prospect  of  a  serious  falUng-off  in  the 
sources  of  siipply ;  but  the  working-out  of  the  coal-fields  seems  so 
distant,  that  the  warning  loses  much  of  its  force.  In  a  wardt{i» 
however,  the  case  is  widely  different  She  carries  in  her  hold  a 
certain  weight  of  fuel,  and  ought  never  to  be  without  the  means  ot 
getting  up  steam  ;  yet,  unless  all  possible  economy  is  exerctsedt  ahe 
cannot  remain  long  at  sea  without  exhausting  her  coal  supply, 
having,  in  consequence,  to  proceed  to  some  port  or  naval  station  to^ 
fill  up  once  more.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  sail-power  so  \TiIuablt 
in  our  cruising  iron-clads,  and  which  also  renders  every  mechanii 
improvement  precious  by  which  the  rate  of  consumption  of  fael 
reduced.  Facts  show  clearly  that,  of  late,  great  economy  has  bcai 
rendered  possible,  as  the  following  figures,  taken  from  tiie  letters  of 
the  Times  correspondent  during  the  cruise  of  the  iron-cbd  sc^iiadftm 
last  autumn,  ^ill  prove.  In  proceeding  from  Plymouth  to  Gibraltar, 
and  from  Gibraltar  to  Lisbon,  the  Minc^aur  expended  356  tons  ol 
coal;  while  the  Hercules^  which  has  improved  engines,  only 
184  tons  J  and  the  Btlia^phon,  anotlier  recent  ship,  eonsamcd  aj 
tons,  against  338  tons  for  the  Norihumbtrland^  a  ship  with  engines 
the  old  type.  By  adopting  improved  engines,  llierefore,  the 
going  powers  of  our  iron-dads  arc  rendered  more  efUdeni ;  whfle 
cost  of  maintaining  our  fleet  is  reduced  considerably.  Tlic  A< 
have  enforced  economy  still  further  by  ordering  all  cratsing  ships 
ttc  steam  as  little  as  possible ;  and  the  United  Staites*  Kami 
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ment  have  recently  adopted  a  similar  course ;  but,  as  they  have  no 
rigged  iron  dads,  this  rule  can  only  apply  to  their  unarmoured 
vessels. 

From  these  statements  respecting  the  armour,  armaments,  steam- 
ing powers,  and  efficiency  of  our  iron-clad  ships,  it  will,  we  think,  be 
dear  that  they  are,  as  a  whole,  superior  to  their  French  and  American 
rivals.  A  closer  examination  would  strengthen  this  opinion]  but 
this  we  cannot  now  attempt,  and  must  be  content  to  mention  one  or 
two  other  points  of  contrast.  The  greater  number  of  our  iron-clads 
have  iron  hulls — a  fact  to  which  they  owe  much  of  their  superiority  to 
the  wood*built  French  ships,  since  they  are  thus  made  stronger,  safer, 
and  lighter,  as  well  as  capable  of  carrying  thicker  armour.  A  most 
interesting  account  of  the  structural  improvements  nude  in  our 
vessels  vnM  be  found  in  Chapter  IV.  of  Mr.  Reed*s  book,  and  will 
well  repay  perusal  One  illustration  must  here  suffice*  Our  improved 
broadside  iron -clad,  the  Itivincihie^  is  built  of  iron,  and  her  hull 
weighs  2675  ^^^^  J  while  it  carries  3225  tons  of  armour,  backing, 
engines,  coals,  stores,  etc,  etc.  The  French  have  a  ship,  named  the 
Ocean^  ivith  annour  and  armament  very  like  those  of  the  Invincible  ; 
but  she  is  wood-built,  and  her  hull,  weighing  about  3600  tons,  only 
carries  3400  tons  weight,  against  3225  tons  for  our  ship.  In  other 
words,  by  using  iron  instead  of  wood,  we  have  been  able  to  produce 
as  efficient  a  vessel  as  the  Oiran  on  considerably  smaller  dimensions ; 
and,  we  may  add,  that  our  ship  is  far  safer  than  the  Ocean. 

Not  only  are  our  iron-clads  safer  and  stronger,  they  are  also  likely 
to  prove  more  durable,  on  account  of  the  material  used  in  their  hulls, 
and  the  care  taken  in  their  construction.  The  importance  attaching 
to  the  last-named  feature  has  received  a  noteworthy  illustration  in 
the  case  of  the  American  monitors.  These  vessels  were  built  very 
rapidly,  at  a  time  when  suitable  materials  could  not  be  procured  in 
the  quantities  required,  and  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
iron-clads  should  be  forthcoming  speedily.  In  the  four  years, 
1861-65,  it  is  estimated  that  over  thirty-five  iron-clads  were  com- 
pletedt  and  about  twenty-five  more  partly  built  As  the  result  of 
these  special  and  hurried  efforts — leading,  as  they  must  have  done,  to 
some  amount  of  carelessness— we  find  the  Secretary,  in  his  Report 
for  1868,  recommending  the  sale  of  the  monitors,  on  the  ground  that 
in  a  few  years  these  vessels  would  have  to  be  broken  up  and  sold  as 
old  material;  while  his  successor,  in  the  Report  for  1869,  remarks 
that,  "when  the  attention  of  the  department  was  directed  to  them 
(the  monitors),"  they  were  found  **  in  a  state  of  rapid  deterioration  ;'* 
and  adds,  that  "  of  the  whole  fleet  of  monitors  .  .  ,  •  ivot  q\^^  cQ^M. 
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have  been  ready  in  time  to  resist  a  sudden  attack.'*     During  \s^  ] 
many  of  the  monitors  were  repaired;  but  even  now  a  large  numb 
of  them  are  said  to  be  in  a  very  bad  state.     The  French  ir 
are,  doubtless,  better   built  than  the  monitors ;  but  they  oinnot 
exi>ccted  to  last  so  long  as  ours,  seeing  that  tlie  hulls  are  of  wc 
What  the  limit  of  their  duration  will  be,  it  is  impossible  10  ssiy ; 
in  view  of  the  enormous  cost  of  an  armoured  vessel*  it  is  obvic 
desirable  to  make  her  as  durable  as  possible;}  and  this  cannot  be 
done  without  employing  iron. 

In  all  armoured  fleets,  more  or  less  extensive  preparations  have 
been  made  for  using  ships  as  rams  ;  and  of  late  specially  desjgne 
ram-vessels  have  been  constrocted.  The  French  led  llie  way,  m 
believe,  in  this  direction  by  building  die  Taur^u — a  most  appropriate 
name  for  such  a  vessel^ — and  they  have  since  laid  down  several 
ships  of  the  class.  Within  the  last  two  years  we  have  also  foUon 
this  course,  and  now  have  two  ram-ships  on  hand,  named  the  Mk 
and  the  Hotspur.     All  these  vessels  have  one  feature  in   '  \\ 

the  subordination  of  their  artillery  power  to  their  ramming  cm 
Most  of  them  carry  only  one  or  two  very  hea\y  guns^  in  fixed  or 
revolving  turrets.  They  are  of  comparatively  small  dimensions^  an 
are  therefore  capable  of  manoiuvring  rapidly — a  most  impor 
thing  in  ramming — and  they  have  scarcely  any  sail-power,  de)>endii] 
almost  entirely  upon  their  machinery  for  propulsion.  As  romj 
with  our  rams  the  French  vessels  are  but  weakly  plated,  but  ihq 
have  the  Uiickest  plating  of  any  completed  iron<lads  of  the  Im{ 
Navy,  \\'e  have  a  less  number,  but  a  more  powerful  type,  and  { 
to  which  there  will  doubUess  be  numerous  additions  before 
years  are  past.  Armour  may  be  made  thick  enough  to  resist 
heaviest  projectiles  from  naval  guns,  but  it  cannot  be  strong  enoug 
to  resbt  the  shock  of  a  direct  charge  when  the  attacking  ship  is  at  a 
good  speed  ;  and  the  weak  bottoms  of  the  strongest  iron-dadls  thftl 
have  been,  or  may  be,  built  will  always  be  open  to  injury  hom  the 
underwater  prow  of  a  ram-ship.  The  probability  of  the  extcnsiYt 
eroptoyment  of  rams  is  rendered  greater  by  the  fact  that  so  far 
they  have  been  tried  they  have  proved  most  successful  Dunng 
American  Civil  War  ramming  ^vas  the  favourite  method  of  attack, 
and  caused  the  loss  of  many  ships ;  and  at  Lissa— the  only  inMi-cbd 
action  of  any  note— artillery  did  much  less  than  ramming  to  iiuik«^ 
the  Austrian  fleet  victorious.  Naval  ofiicers  in  our  own  ami 
services  arc  strongly  in  favour  of  ramming,  and  have  devoted  mtic 
attention  to  the  subject,  especially  in  its  relations  to  general  cng:igc- 

*^ts.     In  case  of  a  naval  war  taking  place,  tJicrcfgre,  we  ane  bkdy 
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:o  see  some  of  their  theories  tested  in  practice,  and  probably  with 
terrible  effect 

In  constructing  iron-clad  rams  we  have  followed  the  French,  but 
we  have  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  set  them  an  example  of  a 
new  line  of  policy  by  constructing  breastwork  monitors,  without 
masts  or  sails,  yet  capable  of  proceeding  to  sea  and  fighting  there. 
From  the  statements  made  respecting  these  vessels  it  appears  that 
they  have  coal  suppUes  far  exceeding  in  amount  those  of  sailing  iron- 
dads^  and  that  they  can  cross  the  Atlantic  or  proceed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean if  required,  without  exhausting  their  supply  of  fuel.  Two 
vessels  of  the  class,  named,  the  TkumUrcr  and  Dci*astaiwn^  are  now 
building,  and  the  only  iron-clad  it  is  intended  to  begin  this  year  is  to 
be  very  similar.  They  are  far  stronger,  in  guns  and  armour,  than 
any  preceding  vessels,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  most  formidable 
engines  of  war  yet  constructed.  At  the  same  time  they  are  not  likely 
to  replace  sailing  iron-clads  entirely,  because  they  cannot  cruise  at 
sea  for  any  long  period  without  requiring  a  fresli  supply  of  coal. 
Much  debate  took  place  at  the  time  of  their  introduction  last  year 
on  account  of  their  having  no  sail-power,  and  dismal  forebodings  ot 
their  possible  loss  were  indulged  in.  Judging,  however,  of  their 
probable  performances  from  those  of  the  American  monitors,  to 
which  they  are  very  much  superior,  no  fears  need  be  entertained  as 
to  their  safety  at  sea  in  the  heaviest  weather.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  likely  to  prove  ver)^  steady  platforms  for  guns,  and  to  be  able  to 
fight  in  weather  when  broadside  ships  could  not  open  their  ports.* 
In  adding  these  novel  warships  to  our  fleet  the  present  Board  of 
Admiralty  have  followed  a  wise  course ;  and  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Rced*s  design  there  will  scarcely  be  any  question,  when  it  is  stated 
that  Captain  Ericsson — the  inventor  of  monitors — ^has  publicly 
acknowledged  its  superiority  to  all  earlier  designs  for  sea-going 
monitors. 

The  contrast  between  these  vessels  and  our  most  powerful  war- 
ships of  only  twelve  years  ago  is  most  remarkable.  Then,  the  screw 
three-decked  line*of-battle  ships  canning  120  or  130  guns  were 
thought  models  of  efficiency  and  wonders  as  to  sixe ;  yet  they  were 
considerably  smaller  than  the  nutnderer^  and  weighed  only  about 
t\?0*thirds  as  much.  Now  our  most  powerful  vessels  carry  only  4 
guns,  but  each  of  these  weighs  30  tons — about  ten  times  as  much  as 
the  guns  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  armament  of  the  three-decker 


■  For  ihe  delaiKs  of  the  brcasiwork-raomlor  system  ^ce  \\vt  wV\t\fc^\«^'^^^^^^^ 
issue  oC this  magazine  for  September,  1869,  oiv  "  Et\|j\v%\v  w\t\  KrR^fvcasvV*.<sw5N»^^ 
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— and  throws  doo-poimd  projectiles  instead  of  3  2 -pound  shot,  iastcad 
of  lofty  sides  and  guns  placed  tier  above  tier,  we  now  have  the  upper 
deck  only  four  or  five  feet  above  water,  and  the  guns  carried  in  two 
revolving  turrets;  instead  of  weak  wooden  sides,  we  now  have  annoor 
plating  12  and  14  inches  in  thickness;  and  instead  of  a  handsome 
bow  stretching  forward  above  water,  we  now  liave  an  underwater 
prow  projecting  forward  several  feet  and  capable  of  breaking  througli 
the  bottom  of  an  enemy^s  ship.  Of  beauty,  or  ship-shai^  form,  wc 
now  have  little,  but  of  real  efficiency  w*e  have  a  close  approximation 
to  the  maximum  possible  with  the  means  at  our  command.  Befort, 
many  years  these  vessels  will  undoubtedly  have  been  surpassed, 
possibly  by  new  types  yet  undreamt  of  Where  we  shall  end,  or  h 
this  reconstruction  will  progress  it  is  impossible  to  say,  Mr.  K< 
speaks  of  20-inch  armour  as  possible ;  we  hear  of  50-ton  guns ;  and 
when  we  think  of  the  advances  "ive  have  made  in  armour  and  guns 
already,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  these  scherocj 
being  carried  out  Within  ten  years  we  have  tripled  the  thickncsi 
of  annour,  and  made  the  weight  of  our  guns  quite  six  times  grcaiff; 
why  should  we  not  go  on  in  this  path  ?  The  iron  manufacture  hai 
advanced  so  rapidly  that  there  is  no  fear  of  these  thick  plates 
unprocurable;  gun-makers  are  quite  prepared  to  tmdertake 
production  of  the  monster  guns :  and  both  plates  and  guns  will 
probably  be  used.  Some  high  authorities,  it  is  true,  are  inclined 
favour  the  opinion  that  armour  will  have  to  be  given  up  before  !« 
because  it  cannot  be  made  impenetrable,  and  because  it  leaves 
bottoms  exposed  to  torpedoes  and  other  means  of  attack ;  the 
majority,  however,  arc  in  favour  of  continuing  the  construction 
iron-clads,  and  this  we  shall  probably  do  for  some  years,  Sudi 
clearly  the  policy  shadowed  out  in  Mr.  Childers*  speech  on  the  Na 
Estimates  for  the  current  year,  and  it  is  also  that  which  is  folloii*cd 
all  foreign  navies.  At  present  our  armoured  fleet  stands  6r$t 
order  of  merit ;  we  trust  it  will  coDtinue  to  do  so  as  long  as  annour- 
plating  continues  in  use. 


A  May  Song. 


UNE,  how  shall  we  woo  thee 


Here  for  our  delight  ? 
i^       Jove-like  from  its  height, 

Gold,  the  sun  shall  stream  down  to  thee ; 
For  thee,  watches  the  wann  moon  ; 
See,  above  are  skies  whose  blue, 
Lost  to  Earth,  the  lark  throbs  through  ; 
Wilt  thou  not  come,  come,  and  soon, 
To  our  longing,  lustrous  June  ! 

Look,  for  thy  beholding, 

How  Earth  gleams  and  glows  ! 

How  the  Oushed-through  rose 
Her  great  glory  is  unfolding, 
Hot  to  meet  thy  full  gaze  soon, — 

How,  for  thee,  the  gleaming  air 

Throbs  and  quivers  everj^where  ! 
Folded  in  the  heart  of  noon, 
Wilt  thou  not  be,  golden  June  ? 

Hark,  how  Earth  has  stilled  it 

With  deep  joy,  all  dumb. 

Since  thou  soon  wilt  come  I 
Ah,  what  utter  rapture's  filled  it, 
Dreaming  of  thy  glory  soon, 

Bhss  too  full  and  too  profound 

To  be  breathed  in  song  or  sound  \ 
Throbs  lor  thee,  the  rapt  hushed  noon  ; 
How  our  hearts  throb  for  thee,  June  ! 

W.  C  Behnett. 


By  Order  of  the  King. 

{L*II&mme  qui  Rit) 
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PART    II.— BOOK    THE    EIGHTH. 

{Cottimuid,\ 


CHAPTER  VI, 


HE  WOULD  BE  A  GOOD  BROTHER,  WERE  HE  NOT  A  GOOD  SOH, 

)HERE  was  no  one  in  ihe  gallery. 

Gw}Tiplaine  crossed  the  circular  space,  from 
they  had  removed  the  ann-chair  and  the  tables, 
where  there  now  remained  no  trace  of  his  investiiil 
Candelabra  and  lustres,  placed  at  certain  internals,  marked  the  way 
out  Thanks  to  this  string  of  light,  he  retraced  without  diliiruUy, 
through  the  suite  of  saloons  and  galleries,  the  way  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed on  his  anival  with  the  King  at-Arms  and  the  U&her  of  the 
Black  Rod.  He  saw  no  one,  except  here  and  there  some  old  lonl 
with  tardy  steps,  plodding  along  heavily  in  front  of  him. 

Suddenly,  in  the  silence  of  those  great  deserted  rooms,  butsu  of 
indistinct  exclamations  reached  him,  a  son  of  nocturnal  cUtlH 
unusual  in  such  a  place.  He  directed  his  steps  to  the  pUcc  wbeofll 
this  noise  proceeded,  and  found  himself  in  a  spacious  hall,  dimly 
lighted,  which  was  one  of  the  exits  from  the  House  of  I^rds.  H^ 
saw  a  great  glass  door  open,  a  6ight  of  steps,  footmen  and  tinks^ 
square  outside,  and  a  few  coaches  waiting  at  the  bottom  of  the  stepifl 

Tliis  was  the  spot  from  which  the  noise  which  be  had  heaid  hi^ 
proceeded* 

W  ithin  the  door,  and  under  the  hall  lamp,  was  a  noisy  groupp  inH 
storm  of  gestures  and  of  voices.  ■ 

Gwynptaine  approached  in  the  gloom.  I 

They  were  quarrelling.     On  one  side  there  were  ten  or  tirehH 
young  lords,  who  wanted  to  go  out ;  on  the  other,  a  man,  with  hw 
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[At    on,  like  themselves,   upright  and  with  a  haughty  brow,  who 
arred  their  passage. 
Who  was  that  man  ?     Tom-Jim- Jack. 

Some  of  these  lords  were  still  in  their  robes,  others  had  thrown 

em  off,  and  were  in  their  usual  attire,     Tom-Jim  Jack  wore  a  hat 

with   plumes — not  white,   like  the   peers  ;  but  green   tipped   witli 

range.     He  was  embroidered  and  laced  from  head  to  foot,  had 

lowing  bows  of  ribbon  and  lace  round  his  i^Tists  and  neck,  and  was 

feverishly  fingering  with  his  left  hand  the  hilt  of  the  sword  w^hich 

hung  from  his  waistbelt,  and  on  the  billets  and  scabbard  of  which 

were  embroidered  an  admirars  anchors. 

It  was  he  who  was  speaking  and  addressing  the  young  lords ;  and 
Gwynplaine  overheard  the  following  r — 

I  have  told  you  you  are  cowards.  You  wish  me  to  w^ithdraw  my 
words.  Be  it  so.  You  are  not  cowards  \  you  are  idiots*  You  all 
combined  against  one  man.  That  was  not  cowardice.  All  right. 
Then  it  was  stupidity.  He  spoke  to  you,  and  you  did  not  understand 
him.  Here,  the  old  are  hard  of  hearing,  the  young  devoid  of  in- 
telligence, I  am  one  of  your  own  order  to  quite  sufBcient  extent 
to  tell  you  the  truth.  This  new  comer  is  strange,  and  he  has  uttered 
a  heap  of  nonsense,  I  admit ;  but  amidst  all  that  nonsense  there  were 
some  things  which  are  true.  His  speech  was  confused,  undigested,  ill- 
delivered.  Ee  it  so.  He  repeated,  *  You  know,  you  know '  too  often  ; 
but  a  man  who  was  but  yesterday  a  clown  at  a  fair  cannot  be  expected 
to  speak  like  Aristotle  or  like  Doctor  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
buiy.  The  vermin,  the  lions,  the  address  to  the  under-clerks— all  that 
was  in  bad  taste.  Zounds!  who  says  it  wasn*t  ?  It  was  a  senseless  and 
fragmentary  and  topsy-turvy  harangue  ;  but  here  and  there  came  out 
facts  which  w*ere  true.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  speak  even  as  he  did, 
seeing  it  is  not  his  trade,  I  should  like  to  see  you  do  it.  Yes ;  you  ! 
What  he  said  about  the  lepers  at  Burton  Lazers  is  an  undeniable 
fact.  Besides,  he  is  not  the  first  man  who  has  talked  nonsense.  In 
fine,  my  lords,  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  many  set  upon  one.  Such  is 
ray  humour ;  and  I  ask  your  lordships'  permission  to  take  offence. 
You  have  displeased  me ;  I  am  angry.  I  am  grateful  to  God  for 
having  drawn  up  from  the  depth  of  his  low  existence  this  peer  of 
England,  and  for  having  given  back  his  inheritance  to  the  heir  ;  and, 
Avithout  heeding  whether  it  will  or  will  not  affect  my  own  affairs,  I  con- 
sider it  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  an  insect  transformed  into  an  eagle,  and 
Owynplaine  into  Lord  Clancharlie,  My  lords,  I  forbid  your  holding 
any  opinion  but  mine.  I  regret  that  Lord  Lewis  Duras  should  uot  b^ 
here,     I  should  like  to  insult  him,     Myiotds/ivV^  ^^TovaLxxw  Oosew- 
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charlie  who  has  been  the  pcer^  and  f  oa  who  have  been  the  motmtfr 
banks*  As  to  his  laughs  it  is  Dot  his  fault*  You  have  laughed  at 
that  laugh  ;  men  shouid  not  Laugh  at  misfortune.  If  you  think  that 
people  cannot  laugh  at  you  as  well,  you  are  very  much  rmstakexL  Yoa 
arc  ugly.  You  arc  badly  dressed.  My  Lord  Havershanv,  I  saw  your 
mistress  the  other  day  ;  she  is  hideous — a  duchess,  but  a  moakey. 
Gentlemen  who  laugh^  I  repeat  that  I  should  like  to  hear  you  tiy  to 
y  four  words  ninning  1  Many  men  jabber ;  very  few  speak.  You 
}t\€  you  know  something,  because  you  have  kept  idle  itims  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  because,  before  being  peers  of  En^asd 
on  tlie  bcfichcs  of  Westminster,  you  have  been  asses  on  U>e  bendie 
at  Gonville  and  Catus.  Here  I  am ;  and  I  choose  to  stare  jm 
in  the  face.      You  have  just  been  impudent  to  this  new  peer. 

lonster^  certainly  ;  but  a  monster  given  up  to  beasts.     I  had  lathi 
that  man  than  you.     I  was  present  at  the  sittings  in  my  place 

possible  heir  to  a  peerage.     I  heard  all.     I  have  not  the  dght 
-speak ;  but  I  have  the  right  to  be  a  gentleman.     Your  jeering 
annoyed  me.     ^Vhen  I  am  angr>'  I  would  go  up  Mount  Pcndl 

id  pick  the  cloudberry  which  brings  the  thunderbolt  down  on  the 

theren     That  is  the  reason  why  1  have  waited  for  you  at  the  door. 
flV^c  must  have  a  few  words,  for  we  have  arrangements  to  make. 

id  it  not  strike  you  that  you  failed  a  little  in  respect  towards  mysdf? 

y  lords,  I  entertain  a  firm  determination  to  kill  a  few  of  yoa 
you  who  are  here — Thomas  Tufton,  Earl  of  Thanet ;  Savage 
Rivers  ;  Charles  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland  ;  Laurence  Hyde, 
of  Rochester;  you  Barons,  Gray  of  RoUesion,  Gary  Huni 
Escrick,  Rockingham,  little  Cartenet  3  Robert  Darcy,  Earl  of  Holi 

ess ;   William  Viscount  Hutton ;   and   Ralph,  Duke  of  Montagi 
and    any    who   choose,    I,   David    Dirry-Moir,  an   officer   of 
fleet,  summon,  call,  and  command  you  to  provide  yoursel\'es,  in 
haste,  with  seconds  and  umpires,  and  I  i^-ill  meet  you  face  to 
and  hand  to  hand,  to-night,  at  once,  to-morrow,  by  day  or 
by  sunlight  or  by   candlelight,    where,  when,   or  how  you  pteasei 
so  long  as  there  is  two  sword-lengths'  space ;   and  you  will  do 
to  look  to  the  flints  of  your  pistols  and  the   edges  of  your  rapi 
for  it  is  my  firm   intention  to  cause  vacancies  in  your  peerage 
Ogle  Cavendish,   take  your  measures,  and    tliink  of  your  moti 
Cavetidir  Mm ;  Marmaduke  Langdale,  you  will  do  well,  Hke  your 

cestor,    Grindold,    to    order   a   coffin  to    be   brought  with  yoti. 

eorge  Booth,  Earl  of  Warrington,  you  will  never  again  see  the 
County  Palatine  of  Chester,  or  your  labyrinth  like  that  of  Crcic^  or 
the  high  towers  oC  Buriham  "Nig^s^.    Na  \»  \j:K\^^NM^aaa\^\>fc 
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ag  enough  to  talk  impertinently,  and  too  old  to  answer  for  it.     I 
shall   demand   satisfaction   for  his  words,  of  his   nephew  Richard 
Vaughan,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Merioneth.    As 
for  you,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Greenwich,  I  will  kill  you  as  Achon 
killed  Matas ;  but  with  a  fair  cut^  and  not  from  behind,  it  being  ray 
custom  to  present  my  heart  and  not  my  back  to  the  point  of  thej 
sword.     I  have  spoken  my  mind,  my  lords.     And  so  use  witchcraft,^ 
if  you   like.     Consult  the  fortune-tellers.     Grease  your  skins  with 
ointments  and  drugs,  to  make  them  invulnerable ;  hang  round  your  ' 
necks  charms  of  the  devil  or  the  virgin  \  I  will  fight  you,  blest  or' 
curst,  and  I  will  not  have  you  searched  to  see  if  you  are  wearing  any 
wizard's  tokens.     On  foot  or  on  horseback,  on  the  high  raad  if  you 
wish  it,  in  Piccadilly,  or  at  Charing-Cross ;  and  they  shall  take  up  the 
pavement  for  our  meeting,  as  they  un paved  the  court  of  the  Louvre 
for  the  duel  between  Guise  and  Bassompifere.     All  of  you  I     Do  you 
hear  ?  I  mean  to  6ght  you  all.  Dorme,  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  I  m\\  make 
you  swallow  my  sword  up  to  the  hilt,  as  Marolles  did  to  Tjsle-Mari-, 
reaux,  and  then  we  shall  see,  n^y  lord,  whether  you  will  laugh  or  not 
You,  Burlington,  who  look  like  a  girl  of  seventeen,  you  shall  choose 
between  the  lawn  of  your  house  in  Middlesex,  and  your  beautiful 
garden  at  Londesborough,  in  Yorkshire,  to  be  buried  in*     I  beg  to ' 
inform  your  lordships  that  it  does  not  suit  me  to  allow  your  insolence 
in  my  presence.     I  will  chastise  you,  ray  lords.     I  take  it  ill  that  you 
should  have  ridiculed  Lord  Fermain  Clancharlie.     He  is  worth  more 
than  you.     As  ClancharUe,  he  has  nobility,  which  you  have.     As 
Gw)Tiplaine,  he  has  intellect,  which  you  have  noL     I  make  his  cause 
my  cause,  insult  to  liim  insult  to  me,  and  your  ridicule  my  wTath,    We 
shall  see  who  will  come  out  of  this  affair  alive,  because  I  challenge 
you  to  the  death.  Do  you  understand  ?  With  any  arm,  in  any  fashion, 
and  you  shall  choose  the  death  that  pleases  you  best ;  and  since  you 
are  clowns  as  well  as  gendemen,  I  proportion  my  defiance  to  your 
qualities,  and  I  give  you  your  choice  of  any  way  in  which  a  man  can 
be  killed,  from  the  sword  of  the  prince  to  the  fist  of  the  blackguard/* 
To  this  furious  onslaught  of  words,  the  whole  group   of  young 
noblemen  answered  hy  a  smile.     "  Agreed,*'  they  said. 
*I  choose  pistols,"  said  Burlington. 
'  I/'  said  Escrick,  "  the  ancient  combat  of  the  lists,  with  the  mace 

pd  the  dagger." 

f "  I/'  said  Holdemess,  "  the  duel  with  two  knives,  long  and  short, 

ripped  to  the  waist,  and  breast  to  breast" 

>*Lord  David,"  said  the  Earl  of  ThaneL     "You  are  a  Scot.     J 
choose  the  claymore," 
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**  I,  the  sword,'*  said  Rockingham. 

**  i;*  said  Duke  Ralph,  "  prefer  the  fists ;  *tis  noblest" 

Gwynpliiine  came  out  from  the  shadow*  He  directed  his  steps 
towards  him  whom  he  had  hitherto  called  Tom-Jim-Jack,  but  in 
whom  now,  however,  he  began  to  perceive  something  more.  "  1 
thank  you/'  said  he,  "  but  this  is  ray  business," 

Every  head  turned  towards  him, 

Gwynplaine  advanced.     He  felt  himself  impelled  towards  the  imb 
whom  he  heard  called  Lord  David ;  his  defender,  and  perhaps  SMH 
thing  nearer.     Lord  David  drew  back.  ^H 

«0h!"  said  he,  "It  is  you,  is  it?  This  is  well-timed.  1  bit 
a  word  for  you  as  well.  Just  now  you  spoke  of  a  woman  who,  after 
having  loved  Lord  Linnaeus  Clancharlie,  loved  Charles  1 1/* 

**  It  is  true," 

"  Sir,  you  insulted  my  mother," 

**  Your  mother ! "  cried  Gw^'nplaine.  **  In  that  case,  as  I  giiairi» 
we  are ^'* 

**  Brothers,"  answered  Lord  David,  and  he  struck  GwyiipliiA& 
**  We  are  brothers,"  said  he ;  "  so  we  can  fight  One  can  only  jght 
one's  equal ;  who  is  one's  equal  if  not  one's  brother?  I  will  send  you 
my  seconds ;  to-morrow  we  will  cut  each  others  throats," 
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CHAPTER  L 


IT  tS  THKOUCH   EXCESS  OF  GREATNESS  THAT  MAN   REACHES  I3KIS5 

OF  MISERV. 

As  midnight  tolled  from  St  Paul's,  a  man  who  Iwid  Jasi  cwtfrf 
London  Bridge  struck  into  the  lanes  of  Southwark,  There  were  no 
lamps  lighted,  it  being  at  that  time  the  custom  in  London,  as  in  PiWi 
to  extinguish  the  public  lamps  at  eleven  o'clock ;  that  is,  to  put  then  Oflt 
just  as  they  became  necessar>'.  The  strecU  were  dark  and  descitci 
When  the  lamps  are  out,  men  stay  in.  He  whom  wc  speak  of  adraoced 
with  hurried  strides.  He  was  strangely  dressed  for  walkit^  at  flKi 
an  hour.  He  wore  a  coat  of  embroidered  alk,  a  sword  by  hb  i«te 
a  hat  with  white  plumes,  and  no  cloaL    The  watchtnoi,  as  tliey  ^ 
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him  pass,  said,  "  It  is  a  lord  walking  for  a  wager,**  and  they  moved 
out  of  his  way  with  the  respect  due  to  a  lord  and  to  a  bettor. 

The  man  was  Gwynplaine.  He  was  making  his  escape.  Where  was 
be?  He  did  not  know.  We  have  said  that  the  soul  has  its  cyclones ; 
fearful  whirlwinds,  in  which  heaveOj  the  sea,  day,  night,  life,  death, 
are  all  mingled  in  unintelligible  horror.  It  can  no  longer  breatlie 
Truth ;  it  is  crushed  by  things  in  which  it  does  not  believe. 
Nothingness  becomes  hurricane.  The  firmament  pales.  Infinity  is 
empt)\  The  mind  of  the  sufferer  wanders  away.  He  feels  himself 
dying.  He  craves  for  a  star.  What  did  Gwynplaine  feel  ?  a  thirst ; 
a  thirst,  to  see  Dea. 

He  felt  but  that.  To  reach  the  Green  Box  again,  and  the  Tad- 
caster  Inn,  with  its  sounds  and  b'ght ;  full  of  the  cordial  laughter 
of  the  people ;  to  find  Ursus  and  Homo^  to  see  Dea  again,  to  re- 
enter life.  Dis-illusion,  like  a  bow,  shoots  its  arrow,  man,  towards 
the  True.  Gwynplaine  hastened  on.  He  approached  Tarrinzeau 
Field.  He  walked  no  llonger  now,  he  ran.  His  eyes  pierced^  the 
darkness  before  him.  His  glance  preceded  him,  eagerly  seeking  the 
harbour  on  the  horizon.  What  a  moment  for  him  when  he  should 
see  the  lighted  windows  of  Tadcaster  Inn  ! 

He  reached  the  bowUng-green.  He  turned  the  corner  of  the  wall, 
and  saw  before  him,  at  the  other  end  of  the  field,  some  distance  off, 
the  inn — the  only  house,  it  may  be  remembered,  in  the  field  where 
the  fair  was  held, 

fHe  looked.  There  was  no  light ;  nothing  but  a  black  mass. 
He  shuddered  Then  he  said  to  himself  that  it  was  late,  that  the 
tavern  was  shut  up,  that  it  was  very  natural,  that  every  one  was 
asleep,  that  he  had  only  to  awaken  Nidess  or  Govicum,  that  he  must 
go  up  to  tlie  inn  and  knock  at  the  door.  He  did  so,  running  no 
longer  now,  but  rushing. 

He  reached  the  inn,  breathless.  It  is  when,  storm-beaten  and 
struggling  in  the  invisible  convulsions  of  the  soul  until  he  knows 
not  whether  he  is  in  life  or  in  death,  that  all  the  delicacy  of  a  man's 
affection  for  his  loved  ones  being  yet  unimpaired,  proves  a  heart  true. 
When  all  else  is  swallowed  up,  tenderness  still  floats  unsliattered. 
Not  to  awaken  Dea  too  suddenly  was  Gwynplaine' s  first  thought 
He  approached  the  inn  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  He  recog- 
nised the  nook,  the  old  dog  kennel,  where  Govicum  used  to  sleep.. 
In  it,  contiguous  to  the  lower  room,  was  a  window  opening  on  to  the 
field.  Gvvj^nplaine  tapped  softly  at  the  pane.  It  would  be  enough 
to  awaken  Govicum,  he  thought 

I  There  was  no  sound  in  Govioim's  TOOtn* 
Vol.  jy,,  M  S,  iS/a  ^'^^ 
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«  At  his  age,"  said  Gwynplaine,  "  a  boy  sleeps  soundly." 
With  the  back  of  his  hand  he  knocked  against  the  window  gendjr. 
Nothing  stirred. 

He  knocked  loader  twice.  Still  nothing  stirred.  Then,  fediog 
somewhat  uneasy,  he  went  to  the  door  of  the  inn  and  knodLcd.  No 
one  answered.  He  reflected,  and  began  to  feel  a  cold  sfanddercome 
over  him. 

''  Master  Nidess  is  old,  children  sleep  soundly,  and  old  men 
heavily.     Courage  !  louder ! " 

He  had  tapped,  he  had  knocked,  he  had  kidced  the  door;  nov 
he  flung  himself  against  it 

This  recalled  to  him  a  distant  memory  of  Weymouth,  when,  a  little 
child,  he  had  carried  Dea,  an  infant,  in  his  arms. 

He  battered  the  door  again  violently,  like  a  lord,  which,  alas! 
he  was. 

The  house  remained  silent.  He  felt  that  he  was  losing  his  head 
He  no  longer  thought  of  caution.    He  shouted, — 

"  Nicless !  Govicum  !  '* 

At  the  same  time  he  looked  up  at  the  windows,  to  see  if  any  candle 
was  lighted.  But  the  inn  was  blank.  Not  a  voice,  not  a  sound,  not 
a  glinmier  of  light  He  went  to  the  gate  and  knocked  at  it,  kicked 
against  it,  and  shook  it,  crying  out  wildly, — 

"  Ursus  !  Homo  ! " 

The  wolf  did  not  bark. 

A  cold  sweat  stood  in  drops  upon  his  brow.  He  cast  his  eyes 
around.  The  night  was  dark ;  but  there  were  stars  enough  to  render 
the  fair-green  visible.  He  saw — a  melancholy  sight  to  him — that 
everything  on  it  had  vanished. 

There  was  not  a  single  caravan.  The  circus  was  gone.  Not  a 
tent,  not  a  booth,  not  a  cart  remained.  The  strollers,  with  their 
thousand  noisy  cries,  who  had  swarmed  there,  had  given  place  to  a 
black  and  sullen  void. 

All  were  gone. 

The  madness  of  anxiety  took  possession  of  him.  What  did  this 
mean  ?  What  had  happened  ?  Was  no  one  left  ?  Could  it  be  that 
life  had  crumbled  away  behind  him  ?  What  had  happened  to  them 
all  ?  Good  heavens !  Then  he  rushed  like  a  tempest  against  the 
house.  He  struck  the  small  door,  the  gate,  the  windows,  the  window- 
shutters,  the  walls  with  fists  and  feet,  furious  with  terror  and  agony  of 
mind. 

He  called  Nicless,  Govicum,  Fibi,  Vinos,  Ursus,  Homo.  He  tried 
every  shout  and  every  sound  a^gaixisX  \5ai&  'v^.lL    At  times  he  waited 
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and  listened  ;  but  the  house  remained  mute  and  dead.  Then,  exas- 
perated, he  began  again  with  blows,  shonts,  and  repeated  knockings, 
re-echoed  all  around  It  might  have  been  thunder  trying  to  awake  the 
grave. 

There  is  a  certain  stage  of  fright  in  which  a  man  becomes  terrible. 
He  who  fears  everj^hing,  fears  nothing,  He  would  strike  the  Sphynx. 
He  defies  the  Unknown. 

GwjTjplaine  renewed  the  noise  in  every  possible  form,  stopping, 
resuming,  unwearying  in  the  shouts  and  appeals  by  which  he  assailed 
the  tragic  silence.  He  called  a  thousand  times  on  the  names  of 
those  who  should  have  been  there.  He  shrieked  out  every  name  except 
that  of  Dea,  a  precaution  of  which  he  could  not  have  explained  the 
reason  himself,  but  which  instinct  inspired  even  in  his  distraction. 

Having  exhausted  calls  and  cries,  nothing  w^as  left  but  to  break  in. 

"  I  must  enter  the  house/'  he  said  to  himself ;  "  but  how  ?  " 

He  broke  a  pane  of  glass  in  Govicum's  room  by  thrusting  Ms 
band  through  it,  tearing  the  flesh  j  he  drew  the  bolt  of  the  sash 
and  opened  the  window.  Perceiving  that  his  s-word  was  in  the  way, 
he  tore  it  off  angrily,  scabbard,  blade,  and  belt,  and  flung  it  on  the 
pavement  Then  he  raised  himself  by  the  inequalities  in  the  wall, 
and,  though  the  window  Avas  narrow,  he  was  able  to  pass  through  it» 
He  entered  the  inn.  Govicum^s  bed,  dimly  visible  in  its  nook,  was 
there  ;  but  Go>'icum  was  not  in  it.  If  Govicum  was  not  in  his  bed, 
it  was  evident  that  Nicless  could  not  be  in  his, 

The  whole  house  was  dark.  He  fe!t  in  that  shadowy  interior  the 
mysterious  immobility  of  emptiness^  and  that  vague  fear  which 
signifies — "  There  is  no  one  here." 

Gwynplaine,  con\ailsed  with  anxiety,  crossed  the  lower  room, 
knocking  against  the  tables,  upsetting  the  earthenware,  throwing  down 
the  benches,  sweeping  away  the  jugs,  and  striding  over  the  furniture, 
reached  the  door  leading  into  the  court,  and  broke  it  open  with  one 
blow  from  his  knee,  which  sprung  the  lock.  The  door  turned  on  its 
hinges.  He  looked  into  the  court*  The  Green  Box  was  no  longer 
there. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE   DREG?. 


H  GwYNPLATNE  left  the  house,  and  began  to  explore  Tarrinzeau  Field 
ID  every  direction.  He  wxnt  to  ever)'  place  where,  the  day  before, 
the  tents  and  caravans  had  stood.  He  WnocVcd  aX.  vYi^  ^\a3\'3i^>5w5ws^ 
he  knew  well  that  they  were  uainhaVited.  \i<i  ^XracV  ^><<£rj^TvS|^^^^ 
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ooked  like  a  door  or  a  window.  Not  a  voice  arose  from  the  darkness. 
Sometliing  like  death  had  been  there. 

The  ant-hill  had  been  razed.  Some  measures  of  police  had 
apparently  been  carried  out  There  had  been  what,  in  our  days, 
would  be  called  a  razzia,  Tarrinzeau  Field  was  worse  than  a  desert ; 
it  had  been  scoured^  and  every  comer  of  it  scratched  up,  as  it  were. 
by  pitiless  claws.  The  pocket  of  the  unfortunate  fair-green  had  been 
turned  inside  out,  and  completely  emptied 

Gwynplaine,  after  ha\  iug  searched  every  yard  of  ground,  left  the 
green,  struck  into  the  crooked  streets  abutting  on  the  site  called 
East  Point,  and  directed  his  steps  towards  the  Thames.  He  had 
tlireaded  his  way  through  a  network  of  lanes,  bounded  only  by  walls 
and  hedges,  when  he  felt  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  water,  heard  the 
dull  lapping  of  the  riveTi  and  suddenly  saw  a  parapet  in  front  of  htm. 
It  was  the  parapet  of  the  Effroc  stone. 

This  parapet  bounded  a  block  of  the  quay,  which  was  very  short 
and  very  narrow.  Under  it  the  high  wall,  the  Efiroc  stone,  biixicd 
itself  perpendicularly  in  the  dark  water  below. 

Gwynplaine  stopped  at  the  parapet,  and,  leaning  his  elbows  on  it,  laid 
his  head  in  his  hands  and  set  to  thinkings  mth  the  water  beneath  1 

Did  he  look  at  the  water?    No,    At  what  then ?    At  the  ; 
not  tl^e  shadow  without,  but  within  him.     In  the  melancholy  nij 
bound  landscape,  which  he  scarcely  marked,^in  the  outer  1 
w*hich  his  eyes  did  not  pierce,  were  the  blurred  sketches  of : 
and  spars.     Below  the  Effroc  stone  there  was  nothing  on  the  nvcr| 
but  the  quay  sloped  insensibly  downwards  till,  some  distance  ofi^  i 
met  a  pier,  at  which  several  vessels  were  lying,  some  of  whidi 
just  arrived,  others  which  were  on  the  point  of  depomtie.    These 
vessels  communicated  with  the  shore  by  little  jetties, 
for  the  purpose,  some  of  stone,  some  of  wood,   or  by 
gangways*    All  of  them,  whether  moored  to  the  jetties,  or  at  \ 
were  wrapped  in  silence.    There  was  neither  voice  nor  movcmait  < 
boards  it  being  a  good  habit  of  sailors  to  sleep  when  tb^  can,  \ 
awake  only  when  wanted.     If  any  of  them  were  to  sail  dttriag 
night  at  the  high  tide,  the  crews  were  not  yet  awake;     The 
like  large  black  bubbles,  and  the  riggiiig,  like  threadi^  minted  1 
ladders,  were  barely  visible.    All  was  livid  and  confined    Here  1 
there  a  red  cresset  pierced  lite  haie. 

Gwynplaine  saw  nothing  of  all  this.  W  hat  he  was  autsii^  on  wu 
destiny. 

He  was  in  a  dream  *a  vision — giddy  in  presence  of  an  ioexc 

Oity. 
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He  fancied  that  he  heard  behind  him  something  like  an  earth* 
quake*     It  was  the  laughter  of  the  Lords, 

From  that  laughter  he  had  just  emerged.  He  had  come  out  of  it^ 
having  received  a  blow,  and  from  whom  ? 

From  his  own  brother  1 

Flying  from  the  laughter,  carrjdng  with  him  the  blow,  seeking 
refuge,  a  wounded  bird,  in  his  nest,  rushing  from  hate  and  seeking 
love,  what  had  he  found  ? 

Darkness, 

No  one. 

Everything  gone.  lH 

He  compared  that  darkness  to  the  dream  he  had  indulged  in. 

What  a  crumbhng  away  ! 

Gwynplaine  had  just  reached  that  sinister  bound— the  void.  The 
Green  Box  gone,  was  his  universe  vanished. 

His  soul  had  been  closed  up. 

He  reflected. 

What  could  have  happened  ?  Where  were  they  ?  They  had 
evidently  been  carried  away.  Destiny  had  given  him,  Gwynplaine, 
a  blow,  which  was  greatness  ;  its  reaction  had  struck  them  another, 
which  was  annihilation.  It  was  clear  that  he  would  never  see  them 
again.  Precautions  had  been  taken  against  that  They  had  scoured 
the  fair-green,  beginning  by  Nicless  and  Govicum,  so  that  he  should 
gain  no  clue  through  them.  Inexorable  dispersion  1  That  fearful 
social  system,  at  the  same  time  that  it  had  pulverised  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  had  crashed  them  in  their  little  cabin.  They  were 
lost ;  Dea  w^s  lost — lost  to  him  for  ever.  Powers  of  heaven  !  where 
was  she  ?    And  he  had  not  been  there  to  defend  her  ! 

To  have  to  make  guesses  as  to  the  absent  whom  we  love,  is 
put  oneself  to  the  torture.  He  inflicted  this  torture  on  himself.  At 
every  thought  that  he  fathomed,  at  every  supposition  which  he  made, 
he  felt  within  him  a  moan  of  agony. 

Through  a  succession  of  bitter  reflections  he  remembered  a  man 
who  was  evidently  fatal  to  him,  and  who  had  called  himself  Barkil- 
phedro.  That  man  had  inscribed  on  his  brain  a  dark  sentence  which 
reappeared  now,  he  had  written  it  in  such  terrible  ink  that  every  letter 
had  turned  to  fire ;  and  Gtv^nplaine  saw  flaming  at  the  bottom  of  his 

I  thought  the  enigmatical  words,  the  meaning  of  which  was  at  length 
solved  :  '*  Destiny  never  opens  one  door,  without  closing  another,** 
All  was  over.     The  final  shadows  had  gathered  about  him.     In 
every  man's  fate  there  may  be  an  end  of  the  world  for  himself  alone. 
It  is  culled  despair.     The  soul  is  (uU  ol  ^aWVtk^  ?Xai\, 
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.  This,  then,  was  what  he  had  come  to, 

A  vapour  had  passed.  He  had  been  mingled  with  it  It  had  lain 
heavily  on  his  eyes,  it  had  disordered  his  brain.  He  had  been  out* 
wardly  bHnded,  intoxicated  wiiliin.  This  had  lasted  the  time  of  a 
passing  vapour.  Then  everything  melted  away,  the  vapour  aoil  his 
life.     Awaking  from  the  dream,  he  found  himself  alone. 

All  vanished,  all  gone,  all  lost.  Night  Nothingness.  Such  was 
his  horizon. 

He  was  alone. 

Alone  has  a  synonyme,  which  is  Dead.  Despair  is  aa  accouotsnit 
It  sets  itself  to  find  its  total ;  it  adds  up  everything,  even  la  the 
farthings.  It  reproaches  Heaven  with  its  thunderbolts  and  its  pin- 
pricks.  It  seeks  to  find  what  it  has  to  expect  from  fate.  It  aigoe^ 
weighs,  and  calculates,  outwardly  cool,  while  the  btimiiig  lava  m 
still  flowing  on  within. 

G^ynplaine  examined  himself,  and  examined  his  iate. 

The  backward  glance  of  thought;  terrible  recapitulation  ! 

When  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  we  look  down  the  precipice :  whfli ' 
at  the  bottom,  we  look  up  at  heaven.    And  we  say,  I  was  thcrcw 

GwynplaLne  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  misfortune.  How  sudddti 
too,  had  been  his  fall ! 

Such  is  the  hideous  swiftness  of  misfortune,  although  it  is  so  heav 
that  we  might  fancy  it  slow.     But  no  \    It  would  likewise  appear  i 
snow,  from  its  coldness,  ought  to  be  the  paralysis  of  wtntei^  and^^ 
from  its  whiteness,  the  immobility  of  the  winding-sheet     Yet  thistt 
contradicted  by  the  avalanche. 

The  avalanche  is  snow  become  a  fumaoe.  It  remains  irofcn,  but 
it  devours.  The  av^alanche  had  enveloped  Gwynplaine.  He  hid 
been  torn  like  a  rag,  uprooted  like  a  tree,  precipitated  like  a  sUxie 
He  recalled  all  the  circumstances  of  his  fall  He  put  himself  ques- 
tions,  and  returned  answers.  Grief  is  an  examination.  There  is  aa 
judge  so  searching  as  conscience  conducting  its  own  triaL 

What  amount  of  remorse  was  there  in  his  despair?    Thb 
wished  to  find   out,   and  dissected  his  conscience* 
vivisection  1 

His  absence  had  caused  a  catastrophe.  Had  this  absence  depended 
on  him  ?  In  all  that  had  happened,  had  he  been  a  free  agecu  ?  No  \ 
He  had  felt  himself  captive.  What  was  that  which  ha4  airestod  xdA, 
detained  him— a  prison?  No.  A  chain?  Na  What  theiL? 
Sticky  sUme!    He  had  stmk  into  the  slough  of  greatness. 

To  whom  has  it  not  happened  to  be  free  in  appcarmcr,  yet  ta  feel 
that  his  wings  are  hampered  ? 
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There  had  been  something  like  a  snare  spread  for  him.  What  is 
at  first  temptation,  ends  by  captivity. 

Nevertheless  (and  his  conscience  pressed  him  on  this  point) — had 
he  merely  submitted  to  what  had  been  offered  him  ?  No  ;  he  had 
accepted  it. 

Violence  and  surprise  had  been  used  -with  him^  in  a  certain 
measure,  it  was  true;  but  he,  \\i  a  certain  measure,  had  given  in.  Tti 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  0%  was  not  his  fauh ;  but  to 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  inebriated,  was  his  weaJcness.  There  had 
been  a  moment — a  decisive  moment — when  the  question  was  pro- 
posed. This  Barkilphedro  had  placed  a  dilemma  before  Gwynplaine, 
and  had  given  him  clear  power  to  decide  his  fate  by  a  word.  Gwyn- 
plaine might  have  said,  **  No/'     He  had  said,  "Yes." 

From  that  **  Yes,**  uttered  in  a  momeut  of  dizziness,  everything^ 
had  sprung.  Gwj'nplaine  realised  this  now  in  the  bitter  aftertaste  of 
that  consent 

Nevertheless — for  he  debated  with  himself — was  it  then  so  great  a 
wrong  to  take  possession  of  his  right,  of  his  patrimony,  of  his  herit- 
age, of  his  house  \  and,  as  a  patrician^  of  the  rank  of  his  ancestors  \ 
as  an  orphan,  of  the  name  of  his  father  ?  What  had  he  accepted  ? 
A  restitution.     Made  by  whom  ?    By  Providence* 

Then  his  mind  revolted.  Senseless  acceptance  1  What  a  bargain^ 
bad  he  struck  !  what  a  foolish  exchange !  He  had  trajftcked  with 
Providence  at  a  loss.  How  now  !  For  an  income  of  80,000/.  a 
year ;  for  seven  or  eight  titles  \  for  ten  or  twelve  palaces ;  for  houses 
in  town,  and  castles  in  the  countr)^ ;  for  a  hundred  lacqueys ;  for 
packs  of  hounds,  and  carriages,  and  armorial  bearings;  to  be  a 
judge  and  legislator  ;  for  a  coronet  and  purple  robes,  like  a  king ;  to 
be  a  baron  and  a  marquis ;  to  be  a  peer  of  England,  he  had  given 
the  hut  of  Ursus  and  Uie  smile  of  Dea,  For  shipwreck  and  destruo* 
tion  in  the  surging  immensity  of  greatness,  he  had  bartered  happiness. 
For  the  ocean,  he  had  given  the  pearl.  O  madman  1  O  fool ! 
4upe  t 

Yet,  nevertheless, — and  here  the  objection  reappeared  on  finner" 
ground, — in  this  fever  of  high  fortune  which  had  seized  him,  all  had 
not  been  unwholesome.  Perhaps  there  would  have  been  selfishness 
in  renunciation  ;  perhaps  he  had  done  his  duty  in  the  acceptance. 
Suddenly  transformed  into  a  lord,  what  ought  he  to  have  done  ?  The 
•complication  of  events  produces  perplexity  of  mind.  This  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  Duty  gave  contrary  orders*  Duty  on  all  sides  at  once, 
duty  multiple  and  contradictory  ;  this  was  the  bewilderment  which  he 
imd  suffered.    It  was  this  that  had  paTa\Y%^^^'«s^i  ^s^^^^mKv^  ^qaHaKsOe^. 
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had  not  refused  to  take  the  journey  from  Corlcone  Lodge  lo  the  House 
of  Lords.  Wliat  we  call  rising  in  life  is  leaving  the  safe  for  the  dan- 
gerous path.  WTiich  is,  thenceforth,  the  straight  line  ?  Towards  who 
is  our  first  duty?  Is  it  towards  those  nearest  to  ourselves,  or  is 
towards  mankind  generally  ?  Do  we  not  cease  to  belong  to  our  own 
circumscribed  circle,  and  become  part  of  the  great  femily  of  all  ? 
we  ascend,  we  feel  an  increased  pressure  on  our  virtue.  The  h: 
we  rise,  the  greater  is  the  strain.  The  increase  of  right  is  an 
of  duty.  We  come  to  many  cross-ways,  phantom  roads 
and  we  imagine  that  we  see  the  finger  of  conscience 
each  one  of  tliem  out  to  us.  Which  shall  we  take  ?  Change  otir 
direction,  remain  where  we  are,  advance,  go  back  ?  WTmi  are  wc  ta 
do?  That  there  should  be  cross-roads  in  conscience  is  strange 
enough;  but  responsibiUty  may  be  a  labyrinth.  And  when  a  man 
contains  an  idea,  when  he  is  the  incarnation  of  a  fact, — when  he  ii 
a  symbolical  man,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  a  man  of  flesh  and 
blood,  —is  not  the  responsibility  still  more  oppressive  ?  Thesu« 
care4aden  docility  and  the  dumb  anxiety  of  Gwjuplaine  ;  ibeDCC 
obedience  when  summoned  to  take  his  seat*  A  pensi\x  man  is  oficft; 
a  passive  man.  He  had  heard  what  he  fancied  was  the  commaiul 
duty  itself,  \^'as  not  that  entrance  into  a  place  where  opp 
could  be  discussed  and  resisted,  the  realisation  of  one  of  his 
aspirations?  When  he  had  been  called  upon  to  speak,  he, 
fearful  human  scantling,  he,  the  living  specimen  of  the  despotic 
under  which,  for  six  thousand  years,  mankind  has  groaned  in  agotiy,' 
had  he  the  right  to  refuse  ?  Had  he  the  right  to  ^nthdraw  his 
from  under  the  tongue  of  fire  descending  from  on  high  to  rest 
him? 

In  the  obscure  and  giddy  debate  of  conscience,  what  had  he 
to  himself?  This :  "  The  people  are  a  silence.  I  T^ill  be  the 
advocate  of  that  silence  ;  I  will  speak  for  the  dumb ;  I  will 
of  the  little  to  the  great, — of  the  weak  to  the  powerful.  This 
the  purpose  of  my  fate.  God  wills  what  he  wills,  and  docs  it 
It  was  a  very  wonder  that  Hardquanonne's  flask,  in  which  was 
metamorphosis  of  Gi^ynplaine  into  Lord  Clancharlie,  should 
floated  for  fifteen  years  on  the  ocean,  on  the  billows,  in  the  «d4 
through  the  storms,  and  that  all  the  raging  of  the  sea  did  it  cio  batiDL 
But  I  can  see  the  reason.  There  are  destinies  with  secret  vpmn^ 
1  bave  the  key  of  mine,  and  know  its  enigma,  I  am  predeitinedl 
I  have  a  mission ;  1  mil  be  the  poor  man's  lord ;  I  will  «peaik  isr 
the  speechless  with  despair;  I  will  translate  tnaitiadate  rascNi* 
iJs^nce ;  I  will  translate  the  mutterings,  the  gcoaBS^  the  iDoimttn. 
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the  voices  of  the  crowd,  their  ill-spoken  complaints,  their  uninteU 
ligible  words,  and  those  animal-like  cries  which  ignorance  and  suffer- 
ing put  into  men*s  mouths.  The  clamour  of  men  is  as  inarticulate  as 
the  howling  of  the  wind.  They  cry  out,  but  they  are  not  under- 
stood ;  so  that  cries  become  equivalent  to  silence,  and  silence  with 
them  means  throwing  down  their  arms.  This  forced  disarmament 
calls  for  help.  I  will  be  their  help  \  I  will  be  the  Denunciation  ;  I  will 
be  the  Word  of  the  people.  Thanks  to  me,  they  shall  be  understood. 
1  will  be  the  bleeding  mouth  from  which  the  gag  has  been  torn.  I 
will  tell  everything.     This  will  be  great  indeed," 

Yes ;  it  is  fine  to  speak  for  the  dumb ;  but  to  speak  to  the  deaf  is 
sad.     And  that  was  his  second  part  in  the  drama. 

Alas  !  he  had  failed  irremediably.  The  elevation  in  which  he  had 
beheved,  the  high  fortune^  had  melted  away  like  a  mirage.  And  what 
a  fall  1    To  be  drowi^ed  in  a  surge  of  laughter  ! 

He  had  believed  himself  strongs  he,  who  during  so  many  years, 
had  floated  ^\ith  observant  mind  on  the  wide  sea  of  suffering ;  he 
who  had  brought  back  out  of  the  great  shadow  so  touching  a  cry. 
He  had  been  flung  against  that  huge  rock,  the  frivolity  of  the 
fortunate.  He  believed  himself  an  avenger ;  he  was  but  a  clown* 
He  thought  that  he  wielded  the  thunderbolt;  he  did  but  tickle. 
In  place  of  emotion,  he  met  with  mockery.  He  sobbed ;  they 
burst  into  gaiety ;  and,  under  that  gaiety,  he  had  sunk  fatally  sub- 
merged. 

And  what  had  they  laughed  at  ?  At  his  laugh.  So,  that  trace  of 
a  hateful  act,  of  which  he  must  keep  the  mark  for  ever ; — ^mutilation 
carved  in  everlasting  gaiety ;  the  stigmata  of  laughter,  image  of  the 
sham  contentment  of  nations  under  their  oppressors ;  that  mask  of 
joy  produced  by  torture ;  that  abyss  of  grimace  which  he  carried  on 
his  features  ;  the  scar  which  signified  Jttssu  regis^  the  attestation  of  a 
crime  committed  by  the  king  towards  him,  and  the  s>Tnbol  of  crime 
committed  by  royalty  tow^ards  the  people ; — ^that  it  was  which  had  tri- 
umphed over  him — that  it  was  which  had  overwhelmed  him  ;  so  that 
the  accusation  against  the  executioner  turned  into  sentence  upon  the 
victim.  What  a  prodigious  denial  of  justice  1  Royalty,  having  had 
satisfaction  of  his  father,  had  had  satisfaction  of  him  I  The  evil  that 
had  been  done  had  served  as  pretext  and  as  motive  for  the  evil 
which  remained  to  be  done.  Against  whom  were  the  lords  angered  ? 
Against  the  torturer?  No,  Against  the  tortured.  Here  is  the 
throne ;  there,  the  people.  Here,  James  H. ;  there,  Gwynplaine, 
That  conh-ontation,  indeed^  brought  to  light  an  outrage  and  a  crime 
WhsLt  wm  the  outrage  ?    Complaint,    WWt  >k^s  >i!cv^  ^xsife"^    '^nS.^- 
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ing.  Let  misery  hide  itself  in  silence^  otherwise  it  becomes  tmson. 
And  those  men  who  had  dragged  Gwynplaine  on  the  bardie  of 
sarcasm,  were  they  wicked  ?  No  ;  but  they,  too,  had  their  fatality: 
they  were  happy.  They  were  executioners^  ignorant  of  the  focL 
They  were  good-humoured ;  they  saw  no  use  in  Gwynpkttie. 
He  opened  himself  to  them.  He  tore  out  his  heart  to  shoir  thea^ 
and  they  cried,  **Go  on  with  your  play  I"  But,  shaipest  staif  1 
he  had  laughed  himselE  The  frightful  cham  which  tied  dova  hit 
soul  hindered  his  thoughts  from  rising  to  his  fiice.  His 
ment  reached  even  his  senses;  and,  while  his 
indignant,  his  face  gave  it  the  lie»  and  jested.  Then  all  was  oter* 
He  was  the  laughing  roan,  the  caryated  of  the  weeping  world*  He«M 
an  agony  petrified  in  hilarity,  carrying  the  weight  of  a  unman  of 
calamity,  and  walled  up  for  ever  with  the  gaiety,  the  ridicttk*  find 
the  amusement  of  others ;  of  all  the  Oppressed,  of  whom  he'WM 
the  Incarnation,  he  partook  the  hateful  fate,  to- be  a  dfnoiiian 
not  believed  in ;  they  jeered  at  his  distie® ;  to  them  he  w» 
but  an  extraordinary  buffoon  lifted  out  of  some  fright^  eath 
dentation  of  misery,  escaped  from  his  prison,  chan^td  to  a  dci^ 
risen  from  the  dregs  of  the  people  to  the  foot  of  the  ^throne, 
with  the  stars,  and  who,  haWng  once  amused  the  damned, 
amused  the  elect  All  that  was  in  him  of  generosityv  of  coi 
of  eloquence,  of  heart,  of  sod,  of  fury,  of  anger,  of  lo?e, 
expressible  grief,  ended  in — a  burst  of  laughter !  And  he 
as  he  had  told  the  lords,  tliat  tliis  was  not  the  exception  ;  bvt  tini  il 

was  the  normal,   ordinary,  universal,  unlimited,  ngn  ititt  '^ 

amalgamated  ^vith  the  routine  of  life,  that  they  took  no  aecoanMfJL 
The  hungry  pauper  laughs,  the  b^gar  laughs,  tlic  felon  biighs^the 
prostitute  laughs,  the  orphan  laughs  to  gain  his  bread ;  the  ilsvc 
laughs,  the  soldier  laughs,  the  people  laugh.  Society  is  so  cooaUttilB^ 
that  every  perdition,  every  indigence,  every  catastrophe:^  cveiy 
fever,  evxry  ulcer,  every  agony,  is  i^olved  on  the  suriaoe  of  iit 
abyss  into  one  frightful  grin  of  joy.  Now,  he  was  flat 
grin,  and  that  grin  was  himselC  The  law  of  heaven,  the 
power  which  governs,  had  willed  tliat  a  spectre  visible  and 
a  spectre  of  flesh  and  bone^  should  be  the  synopsii  of  tbc 
parody  which  we  call  the  world;  and  he  was  that 
mutable  fate  1 

He  had  cried ;  *'  Pity  for  those  who  suflTer.**  In  ymn  I  He  htti 
striven  to  awake  pi^ — he  had  awakened  hoiiDrw  Stich  is  tbeJav 
of  apparitions. 

But  while  he  was  a  spectre,  he  was  also  a  rntn^  heKwas  iN 
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heartrending  complication-  A  spectre  without,  a  man  within.  A 
man  more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  since  his  double  fate  was  the 
synopsis  of  all  humanity.  And  he  felt  tliat  humanity  was  at  once 
present  in  him,  and  absent  from  him.  There  was  in  his  existence 
something  insurmountable.  What  w^as  he?  A  disinherited  heir? 
No  ;  for  he  was  a  lord»  Was  he  a  lord  ?  No ;  for  he  was  a  rebel 
He  was  the  light-bearer ;  a  terrible  spoil-sport.  He  was  not  Satan^ 
certainly;  but  he  was  Lucifer.  His  entrance,  with  his  torch  in  his 
hand,  was  sinister. 

Sinister  for  whom?  for  the  sinister.  Terrible  to  whom?  to  the  terrible. 
Therefore,  they  rejected  him.  Enter  their  order?  be  accepted  by  them  ? 
Never.  The  obstacle  which  he  carried  in  his  face  was  frightful  5  but 
the  obstacle  which  he  carried  in  his  ideas  was  still  more  insumiount- 
able-  His  speech  was  to  them  more  deformed  than  his  face.  He 
had  no  possible  thought  in  common  with  the  world  of  the  great 
and  powerful,  in  which  he  had  by  a  freak  of  fate  been  born,  and 
from  which  another  freak  of  fate  had  driven  him  out  There  was 
between  men  and  his  face  a  mask,  and  between  society  and  his 
mind,  a  w^alL  In  mixing,  from  infancy,  a  wandering  mountebank, 
with  that  vast  and  tough  substance  which  is  called  the  crowd,  in 
saturating  himself  with  the  attraction  of  the  multitude,  and  impreg- 
nating himself  with  the  great  soul  of  mankind,  he  had  lost  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  whole  of  mankind,  the  particular  sense  of  the 
reigning  classes.  On  their  heights,  he  was  impossible.  He  bad 
reached  them  wet  with  water  from  the  well  of  Truth ;  the  odour  of 
the  abyss  was  on  him.  He  was  repugnant  to  those  princes  perfumed 
with  lies.  To  those  who  live  on  fiction,  truth  is  disgusting ;  and  he 
who  thirsts  for  flattery  vomits  tlie  real,  when  he  has  happened  to 

■  drink  it  by  mistake.  That  which  Gwynplaine  brought  was  not  fit  for 
their  table.  For  what  was  it?  Reason,  wisdom,  justice;  and  they 
rejected  them  with  disgust. 

There  were  bishops  tliere.  He  brought  God  into  their  presence. 
Who  was  this  intruder  ? 

The  tT;\'o  poles  repel  each  other.  They  can  never  amalgamate,  for 
transition  is  wanting.  Hence  the  result— a  cry  of  anger^ — ^when  they 
were  brought  together  in  terrible  juxtaposition  :  all  misery  concen- 
trated in  a  man,  face  to  face  with  all  pride  concentrated  in  a  caste* 

To  accuse  is  useless.     To  state  is  sufficient     Gwynplaine,  medi- 
tating on  the  limits  of  his  destiny^  proved  the  total  usclessness  of 
his  effort     He  proved  the  deafness  of  high  places.     The  privileged 
I       have  no  hearing  on  the  side  next  the  disinherited.     Is  it  their  fault  ?     ^ 
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be  to  abdicate.  Of  lords  and  princes  expect  notbing.  He  who  is 
satisfied  is  inexorable.  For  those  that  have  their  fill,  the  himgiy  do 
not  exist  The  happy  ignore,  and  isolate  themselves.  On  tiie 
threshold  of  their  paradise,  as  on  the  threshold  of  hell,  must  be 
written,  «*  Leave  all  hope  behind.*' 

Gwynplaine  had  met  with  the  reception  of  a  spectre  entering  Ae 
dwelling  of  the  gods. 

Here  all  that  was  within  him  rose  in  rebellion.  No,  he  was  no 
spectre,  he  was  a  man.  He  told  them,  he  shouted  to  them,  that  he 
was  Man. 

He  was  not  a  phantom.  He  was  palpitating  flesh.  He  had  a  brain, 
and  he  thought ;  he  had  a  heart,  and  he  loved ;  he  had  a  soul,  and 
he  hoped     Indeed,  to  have  hoped  overmuch  was  his  whole  aim& 

Alas !  he  had  exaggerated  hope  into  believing  in  that  thing  at  (moe 
so  brilliant  and  so  dark,  which  is  called  Society.  He,  who  was  with- 
out, had  re-entered  it  It  had  at  once,  and  at  first  sight,  made  him 
its  three  offers,  and  given  him  its  three  gifts — ^maziiage,  £unily,  and 
caste.  Marriage?  He  had  seen  prostitution  on  the  threshold. 
Family  ?  His  brother  had  struck  him,  and  was  awaiting  him  the 
next  day,  sword  in  hand.  Caste  ?  It  had  burst  into  laughter  in  his 
lace,  at  him,  the  patrician,  at  him,  the  wretch.  It  had  rejected, 
almost  before  it  had  admitted,  him.  So  that  his  first  three  steps  into 
the  dense  shadow  of  society,  had  opened  three  gulfs  beneath  him. 

And  it  was  by  a  treacherous  transfiguration  that  his  disaster  had 
begun ;    and  catastrophe  had  approached  him  with  the  aspect  of 
apotheosis ! 
Ascend !  had  signified  Descend ! 

His  fate  was  the  reverse  of  Job's.  It  was  through  prosperity  that 
adversity  had  reached  him. 

O  tragical  enigma  of  life !  Behold  what  pitfalls !  A  child,  he 
had  wrestled  against  the  night,  and  had  been  stronger  than  it;  a 
man,  he  had  nvTestled  against  destiny,  and  had  overcome  it  Out  of 
disfigurement  he  had  created  success ;  and  out  of  misery,  hairi- 
ness. Of  his  exile  he  had  made  an  asylum.  A  vagabond,  he  had 
>iTestled  against  space ;  and,  like  the  birds  of  the  air,  he  had 
found  his  crumb  of  bread.  Wild  and  solitary,  he  had  wrestled 
against  the  crowd,  and  had  made  it  his  friend.  An  athlete,  he  had 
wrestled  against  that  lion,  the  people ;  and  he  had  tamed  it 
Indigent,  he  had  wrestled  against  distress,  he  had  faced  the  dull 
necessity  of  living,  and  from  amalgamating  with  misery  every  joy  of 
his  heart,  he  had  at  length  made  riches  out  of  poverty.  He  had 
believed  himself  ihe  coxvqM«ot  ol  VA^.  Ol  ^  ^^^fKv\«.-«7fi.  ^i»a^te^ 
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by  fresh  forces,  reaching  him  from  unknown  depths ;  this  time, 
with  menaces  no  longer,  but  with  smiles  and  caresses.  Love, 
serpent-like  and  sensual,  had  appeared  to  hiai,  who  was  filled  with 
angelic  love.  The  flesh  had  tempted  him,  who  had  lived  on  the 
ideal.  He  had  heard  words  of  voluptuousness  like  cries  of  rage  ; 
he  had  felt  the  clasp  of  a  woman's  arms,  like  the  convolutions  of 
a  snake;  to  the  illumination  of  truth  had  succeeded  the  fasci- 
nation of  falsehood ;  for  it  is  not  the  flesh  that  is  real,  but 
the  soul  The  flesh  is  ashes,  the  soul  is  flame.  For  the  little 
circle  allied  to  him  by  the  relationship  of  poverty  and  toil,  which 
was  his  true  and  natural  family,  had  been  substituted  the  social 
family — his  family  in  blood,  but  of  tainted  blood  ;  and  even  before 
he  had  entered  it,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  an  intended 
fratricide,  Alas  I  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  thrown  back  into  that 
society,  of  which  Brantome,  whom  he  had  not  read,  wTOte  :  the  sen 
has  a  right  to  chalknge  his  father  J  A  fatal  fortune  had  cried  to 
him,  "  Thou  art  not  of  the  crowd,  thou  art  of  the  chosen  I  "  and  had 
opened  the  ceiling  above  his  head  like  a  trap  in  the  sky,  and  had  shot 
him  up  through  this  opening,  causing  him  to  appear,  wild,  and  unex- 
pected, in  the  midst  of  princes  and  masters.  Then  suddenly  he 
saw  around  him,  instead  of  the  people  who  applauded  him,  the  lords 
who  cursed  him.  Mournful  metamorphosis !  Ignominious  enno- 
bling !  Rude  spoliation  of  all  that  had  been  his  happiness !  Pillage 
of  his  life  by  derision ;  Gwynplaine,  Clancharlie,  the  lord,  the 
mountebank,  torn  out  of  his  old  lot,  out  of  his  new  lot,  by  the  beaks 
of  all  those  eagles. 

What  availed  it  that  he  had  commenced  life  by  immediate  victory 
over  obstacle  ?  Of  what  good  had  been  his  early  triumphs  ?  Alas  ! 
the  fall  must  come^  ere  destiny  be  complete. 

So,  half  against  his  will,  half  of  it — because  after  he  had  done  with 
the  wapentake  he  had  had  to  do  with  Barkilphedro,  and  he  had  given 
a  certain  amount  of  consent  to  his  abduction — he  had  left  the  real 
for  the  chimerical ;  the  true  for  the  false ;  Dea  for  Josiana  ;  love  for 
pride;  Uberty  for  power;  labour  proud  and  poor,  for  opulence  full  of 
unknown  responsibilities;  the  shade  in  which  is  God,  for  the  lurid 
flames  in  which  the  devils  dwell ;  Paradise  for  Olympus ! 

He  had  tasted  the  golden  fruit  He  was  now  spitting  out  the 
ashes,  to  which  it  tamed. 

lamentable  result  \  Defeat,  failure^  fall  into  ruin,  insolent  expul- 
sion of  all  his  hopes,  frustrated  by  ridicule.  Immeasurable  disillu- 
sion !  And  what  w^as  there  for  him  in  the  future?  If  he  looked 
fom*ard  to  the  morroWf  what  did  he  see?     A  6xv«xv  ^^'oi^'^^  v^^?^ 
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of  which  was  against  liis  breast,  and  ihe  hilt  in  the  hand  of  his 
brother.  He  could  see  nothing  but  the  hideous  flash  of  that  swcnd 
Josiana  and  the  House  of  Lords  made  up  the  backgroimd  m\ 
monstrous  chiar*  oscuro  full  of  tragic  shadows. 

And  that  brother  seemed  so  bra%^e  and  chivalrous!     Alas  I  he  hid 
hardly  seen  the  Tom-Jim-Jack,  who  had  defended  * 
Lord  Da\ddj  who  had  defended  Lord  Clancharlie  ;  L  ^  i  . 
time  to  receive  a  blow  from  him,  and  to  love  hira. 

He  was  crushed. 

He  felt  it  impossible  to  proceed  fiirthen    Everything  had  enimli 
about  him.     Besides,  what  was  the  good  of    it?     All 
dwells  in  the  depths  of  despair. 

The  trial  had  been  made.     It  could  not  be  renewed. 

Gwynplaine  was  like  a  gamester  who  has  played  all  his 
away,  one  after  the  other.  He  had  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  1 
a  fearful  gambling  table,  without  thinking  of  what  he  was  about;  lbr» 
so  subtle  is  the  poison  of  illusion  I  he  had  staked  Dea  against  Joscnui, 
and  had  gained  a  monster ;  he  had  staked  Ursus  against  a  terilfi 
and  had  gained  an  insult ;  he  had  played  hts  mountebank  piarfm 
against  his  seat  in  the  Lords ;  for  the  applause  which  wns  his,  lir 
had  gained  insult  His  last  card  had  fallen  on  that  fatal  green  dotli* 
the  deserted  bowhng  green.  Gw}Tiplaine  had  lost  Kothit^  remaiMd 
but  to  pay.     Pay  up,  iwetched  man  I 

The  thunder  stricken  lie  still  Gwynplaine  remained  raodooieK 
Anybody  perceiving  him  from  afar,  in  the  shadow,  stiff  auMi  wltboot 
movement,  might  have  fancied  that  he  saw  an  upnghl  stone. 

Hell,  the  serj^ent,  and  reverie  are  tortuous.  Gwynplaine  «is 
descending  the  sepulchral  spirals  of  the  deepest  thought 

He  reflected  on  that  world  of  which  he  had  jtist  caitght  a  glimp^T* 
with  the  icy  contemplation  of  a  last  look.  Maniage,  bm  no  lov 
family,  but  no  brotherly  affection;  riches,  but  no  cofucieoce, 
beauty,  but  no  modesty ;  justice,  but  no  equity ;  order,  but  no 
equilibrium;  authority,  but  no  right;  power,  but  no  inteliigfiict i 
splendour,  but  no  light  Inexorable  l>alance-sheet  1  He  wtrt 
throughout  the  supreme  vision  tn  which  his  mind  had  t»CB 
plunged.  He  examined  successively  destiny,  sitnation,  sodetyf  aad 
himself  What  was  destiny ?  A  snare.  Situation?  Despair  So- 
ciety? Hatred.  And  himself?  A  defeated  man.  In  the  dcpdii 
of  his  soul  he  cried.  Society  is  the  stepmother,  Nature  is  the  molho:* 
Society  is  the  world  of  the  body,  Nature  is  the  world  of  the  »A 
^Thc  one  tends  to  the  cofhn,  to  the  deal  box  in  the  ginrc,  to  die 
cmnh-wonus,  and  ends  there.    The  other  tends  to  expanded  •«>§•• 
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to  transformation  into  the  morning  light,  to  ascent  into  the  firmament, 
and  there  revives  into  new  life. 

By  degrees  a  paroxysm  came  over  him,  like  a  sweeping  surge.  At 
the  close  of  events  there  is  always  a  last  flash,  in  which  all  stands 
revealed  once  more. 

Hewho  judges  meets  the  accused  face  to  face.  Gwjiiplaine  reviewed 
all  that  society  and  all  that  nature  had  done  for  him.  How  kind  had 
nature  been  to  him  !  How  she,  who  is  the  soul,  had  succoured  him  1 
All  had  been  taken  from  him,  even  his  features.  The  soul  had 
given  him  all  back — ail,  even  his  features ;  because  there  was  on 
earth  a  heavenly  blind  girl  made  expressly  for  him,  who  saw  not  his 
ug^nessy  and  who  saw  his  beauty. 

And  it  was  from  this  tliat  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  sepa- 
rated ;  from  that  adorable  girl,  from  his  own  adopted  one,  from 
her  tenderness,  from  her  divine  blind  gaze,  the  only  gaze  on  earth 
that  saw  him,  that  he  had  strayed  \  Dea  was  his  sister,  because 
he  felt  between  them  the  grand  fraternity  of  above — the  mystery  which 
contains  the  whole  of  heaven.  Dea,  when  he  was  a  little  cliild,  was  his 
virgin  ;  because  e%^ery  child  has  his  virgin,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  Ufe  a  marriage  of  souls  is  always  consummated  in  the  plenitude  of 
innocence.  Dea  was  his  wife,  for  theirs  was  the  same  nest  on  the 
highest  branch  of  the  deep-rooted  tree  of  Hymen.  Dea  was  still 
more — she  was  his  light,  for  without  her  all  was  void,  and  nothing- 
ness ;  and  for  him  her  head  was  crowned  with  rays.  IVTiat  would 
become  of  him  without  Dea?  What  could  he  do  with  all  tliat  was 
himself?  Nothing  in  him  could  live  without  her.  How,  then,  could 
he  have  lost  sight  of  her  for  a  moment  ?  Oh,  unfortunate  man  \ 
He  allowed  distance  to  inter\'ene  between  himself  and  his  star; 
and,  by  die  unknown  and  terrible  laws  of  gravitation  in  such  things, 
distance  is  immediate  loss. 

HTiere  was  she,  the  star?  Dea !  Dea !  Dea  I  Dea  1  Alas !  he  had  lost 
her  light.  Take  away  the  star,  and  what  is  the  sky  ?  A  black  mass.  But 
why,  then,  had  all  this  befallen  him  ?  Oh,  what  happiness  had  been 
his  I  For  him  God  had  remade  Eden.  Too  close  was  the  resemblance, 
alas  !  even  to  allowing  the  serpent  to  enter ;  but  this  time  it  was  the 
man  who  had  been  tempted.  He  had  been  drawn  without,  and 
then,  by  a  frightful  snare,  had  fallen  into  a  chaos  of  murky  laughter, 
whicli  was  hell.  Oh,  grief!  Oh,  grief!  How  frightful  seemed  all 
that  had  fascinated  him !  That  Josiana,  fearful  creature  ! — half 
beast,  half  goddess  1  Gwj^plaine  was  now  on  the  reverse  side  of  his 
elevation,  and  he  saw  the  other  aspect  of  that  which  had  dazzled  him* 
It  was  baleful !  His  peerage  was  delotmed  v  ^^  c.oIQu^^^^^^\5i'tQXis.^ 
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Ills  puqile  robe,  a  funeral  garment ;  those  palaces,  infected ;  thos^ 
trophies,  those  statues,  those  annorial  bearings,  sinister  ;  the  unwhole- 
some and  treacherous  air  poisoned  those  who  breathed  it,  lad 
turned  them  mad*  How  brilliant  the  rags  of  the  mountebatikf 
Giivynplaine,  appeared  to  him  now  !  Alas  \  where  was  the  GfecA 
Box»  poverty,  joy,  the  sweet  wandering  life — ^wandering  together, 
like  the  swallows?  Tliey  never  left  each  other  then;  he  saw  her 
every  minute,  morning,  evening.  At  table  their  knees,  their  dbows 
touched  ;  they  drank  from  the  same  cup ;  the  sun  shone  thn>iig]i 
the  pane,  but  it  was  only  the  sun,  and  Dea  was  Love.  At 
night  they  slept  not  far  from  each  other  \  and  the  dream  of  Det 
came  and  hovered  over  Gw>Tiplaine,  and  the  dream  of  Gwynpfaune 
spread  itself  mysteriously  above  the  head  of  Dea.  AVTien  th€y  wmkt 
they  could  be  never  quite  sure  that  they  had  not  exchanged  ki^es  in 
the  azure  mists  of  dreams.  Dea  was  all  innocence;  Ursus,  all  wisdoiiL 
They  wandered  from  Xo\sxi  to  town ;  and  they  had  for  provision  aod 
for  stimulant  the  frank,  loving  gaiety  of  the  people*  They  were  angel 
vagabonds,  with  enough  of  humanity  to  walk  the  earth  and  not 
enough  of  wings  to  fly  away;  and  now  all  had  disappeared !  Wboe 
was  it  gone  ?  Was  it  possible  that  it  was  all  effaced  ?  What  wind 
from  the  tomb  had  swept  over  them  ?  All  was  eclipsed  !  AU  was 
lost !  Alas  i  power,  irresistible  and  deaf  to  appeal^  which  wdglis 
down  the  poor,  flings  its  shadow  over  all,  and  is  capable  of  anjrthiiig. 
What  had  been  done  to  them?  And  he  had  not  been  there 
to  protect  them,  to  fling  himself  in  front  of  them,  to  defend 
as  a  lord,  with  his  title,  his  peerage,  and  his  sword ;  as  a  moun! 
witli  his  fists  and  his  nails  I 

And  here  arose  a  bitter  reflection,  perhaps  the  most  bitter  of  aH 
Well !  no ;  he  could  not  have  defended  them.  It  was  he  haaidf 
who  had  destroyed  them  ;  it  was  to  save  him.  Lord  Clanchariiet  ftaoi 
them  ;  it  was  to  isolate  his  dignity  from  contact  vaih.  them,  that  the 
infamous  omnipotence  of  society  had  crushed  them.  The  best  way  ia 
which  he  could  protect  them  would  be  to  disappear,  and  then  the  ^ss» 
of  their  persecution  would  cease.  He  out  of  the  way,  they  woold  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  peace.  Into  what  \Vj  channel  was  his  tho^^ 
beginning  to  run  !  Oh  !  why  had  he  alUm-ed  himself  to  be  acpaaeteii 
from  Dea?  Was  not  his  first  duty  towards  her?  To  scnre  md  I© 
defend  the  people?  But  Dea  was  the  people.  Dea  ^tls  an  orphan.  S* 
was  blind ;  she  represented  humanity.  Oh  !  what  had  they  done  » 
hem?  Cruel  smart  of  regret!  His  absence  had  left  the  field  fe 
^or  the  catastrophe.  He  would  have  shared  their  ^te  ;  either  they 
iild  have  been  taken  and  carried  an^y  with  him,  or  he  would  hs» 
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been  swallowed  up  with  them.  And,  now,  what  would  become  of 
him  without  them?  Gwynplaine  without  Dea.  Was  it  possible? 
Without  Dea  was  to  be  without  ever>'thing.  It  was  all  over  now. 
The  beloved  group  was  for  ever  buried  in  irreparable  disappear- 
ance. All  was  spent.  Besides,  condemned  and  damned  as  Gwyn- 
plaine was,  what  was  the  good  of  further  struggle  ?  He  had  nothing 
more  to  expect  either  of  men  or  of  heaven,  Dea  !  Dea  \  Where 
is  Dea  ?  Lost !  What !  lost  ?  He  who  has  lost  his  soul  can  regain 
it  but  through  one  outlet— death. 

Gwynplaine,  tragically  distraught,  placed  his  hand  firmly  on  the 
parapet,  as  on  a  solution,  and  looked  at  the  riven 

It  was  his  third  night  without  sleep.  Fever  had  come  over  him. 
His  thoughts,  which  he  believed  to  be  clear,  were  blurred.  He  felt 
an  imperative  need  of  bleep.  He  remained  for  a  few  instants  leaning 
over  the  water.  Its  darkness  offered  him  a  bed  of  boundless  tran- 
quillity in  the  infinity  of  shadow.     Sinister  temptation  ! 

He  took  off  his  coat,  which  he  folded  and  placed  on  the  parapet ; 
^en,  he  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat.  As  he  was  about  to  take  it  off, 
his  hand  struck  against  something  in  the  pocket  It  was  the  red 
book  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  librarian  of  the  House  01 
Lords :  he  drew  it  from  the  pocket,  examined  it  in  the  vague  light 
of  the  night,  and  found  a  pencil  in  it^  with  which  he  wTOte  on  the 
first  blank  that  he  found  these  two  lines  : — 

"  I  depart  Let  my  brother  David  take  my  place,  and  may  he 
be  happy  1 " 

This  he  signed,  **  Fermain  Clancharlie,  peer  of  England.'* 

He  took  off  his  waistcoat  and  placed  it  upon  the  coat ;  then  his  hat, 
which  he  placed  upon  the  waistcoat  In  the  hat  he  laid  the  red  book 
open  at  the  page  on  which  he  had  written.  Seeing  a  stone  lying  on 
the  ground,  he  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  in  the  hat  Having  done  all 
this,  he  looked  up  into  the  deep  shadow  above  him  Then  his  head 
sank  slowly,  as  if  drawn  by  an  invisible  thread  towards  the  abyss. 

There  was  a  hole  in  the  masonry  near  the  base  of  the  parapet ; 
he  placed  his  foot  in  it,  so  that  his  knee  stood  higher  than  the  top, 
and  scarcely  an  effort  was  necessary  to  spring  over  it.  He  clasped 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  leaned  over.     **  So  be  it,"  said  he. 

And  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  deep  waters.  Just  then  he  felt  a 
tongue  licking  his  hands. 

He  shuddered,  and  turned  round. 

Homo  was  behind  him. 
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CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  WATCH-DOG   MAY   BE  A   GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

GwYNPLAiNE  Uttered  a  ciy. 

"Is  that  you,  wolf!" 

Homo  wagged  his  tail.  His  eyes  sparkled  in  the  daAness.  He 
was  looking  earnestly  at  Gwynplaine. 

Then  he  began  to  lick  his  hands  again.  For  a  moment  Gwynplaine 
was  like  a  drunken  man,  so  great  is  the  shock  of  Hope's  mighty 
return. 

Homo  I  \\^at  an  apparition !  During  the  last  forty-eight  hous  he 
had  exhausted  what  might  be  termed  every  variety  of  the  thunderbolt 
But  one  was  left  to  strike  him — the  thunderbolt  of  joy.  And  it  had 
just  fallen  upon  him.  Certainty,  or  at  least  the  light  which  leads  to 
it,  regained ;  the  sudden  intervention  of  some  mysterious  clemency 
possessed,  perhaps,  by  destiny ;  life  saying,  "  Behold  me ! "  in  the 
darkest  recess  of  the  grave;  the  very  moment  in  which  all  expectation 
has  ceased  bringing  back  health  and  deliverance ;  a  place  of  safety 
discovered  at  the  most  critical  instant  in  the  midst  of  crumbling 
ruins ;  Homo  was  all  this  to  G^ynpkiine.  The  wolf  appeared  to  him 
in  a  halo  of  light. 

Meanwhile,  Homo  had  turned  round.  He  advanced  a  few  steps, 
and  then  looked  back  to  see  if  Gwynplaine  was  following  him. 

Gwynplaine  was  doing  so.     Homo  wagged  his  tail,  and  went  on. 

The  road  taken  by  the  wolf  was  the  slope  of  the  quay  of  the 
Effrocstone.  This  slope  shelved  down  to  the  Thames ;  and  Gwyn- 
plaine, guided  by  Homo,  descended  it 

Homo  turned  his  head  now  and  then,  to  make  sure  that  Gwyn- 
plaine was  behind  him. 

In  some  situations  of  supreme  importance  nothing  approaches  so 
near  an  omniscient  intelligence  as  the  simple  instinct  of  a  &ithlul 
animal.     An  animal  is  a  lucid  somnambulist 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  dog  feels  that  he  should  follow  his 
master ;  others,  in  which  \sst  sVvowld  ^i^c^de  Kvwu  Then  the  animal 
takes  the  direction  of  setise*    ¥t\s  \xK<^«i\>af^«M^^  v:kgl\.\&^^:^\&qsk^ 
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of  vision  in  what  is  twilight  to  us.  He  feels  a  vague  obligation 
come  a  guide.  Does  he  know  that  there  is  a  dangerous  pass, 
and  that  he  can  help  his  master  to  surmount  it?  Probably  not 
Perhaps  he  does.  In  any  case,  someone  knows  it  for  him.  As  we 
have  already  said,  it  often  happens  in  life,  that  some  mighty  help 
which  we  have  held  to  have  come  from  below  has,  in  reality,  come 
from  above.    Who  knows  all  the  mysterious  forms  assumed  by  God  ? 

What  was  this  animal  ?     Providence. 

Having  reached  the  river,  the  wolf  led  down  the  narrow  tongue  of 
land  which  bordered  the  Thames. 

Without  noise  or  bark  he  pushed  forward  on  his  silent  way. 
Homo  always  followed  his  instinct,  and  did  his  duty ;  but  with  the 
pensive  reserve  of  an  outlaw. 

Some  fifty  paces  more,  and  he  stopped.  A  wooden  platform  ap- 
peared on  the  right  At  the  bottom  of  this  platform,  which  was  a 
kind  of  wharf  on  piles,  a  black  mass  could  be  made  out,  which  was 
a  tolerably  large  vessel.  On  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  near  the  prow, 
nets  a  glimmer,  like  the  last  flicker  of  a  night-light. 

The  wolf,  having  finally  assured  himself  that  Gw^Tiplaine  was  there, 
bounded  on  to  the  wharf.  It  was  a  Jong  platform,  floored  and  tarred, 
supported  by  a  network  of  joists,  and  under  which  flowed  the  river. 
Homo  and  Gwynplaine  shortly  reached  the  brink. 

The  ship  moored  to  the  wharf  was  a  Dutch  vessel,  of  the  Japanese 
build,  with  two  decks,  fore  and  aft,  and  between  them  an  open  hold, 
reached  by  an  upright  ladder,  in  which  the  cargo  was  laden.  There 
was  thus  a  forecastle  and  an  afterdeck,  as  in  our  old  river  boats,  and 
a  space  between  them  ballasted  by  the  freight  The  paper  boats 
made  by  children  are  of  a  somewhat  similar  shape.  Under  the 
decks  were  the  cabins,  the  doors  of  which  opened  into  the  hold  and 
were  lighted  by  glazed  portholes.  In  stowing  the  cargo  a  passage 
was  left  between  the  packages  of  which  it  consisted.  These  vessels 
had  a  mast  on  each  deck.  The  foremast  was  called  Paul,  the  main- 
mast Peter;  the  ship  being  sailed  by  these  two  masts,  as  the  Church 
was  guided  by  her  two  apostles.  A  gangway  was  thrown,  like  a 
Chinese  bridge.,  from  one  deck  to  the  other,  over  the  centre  of  the 
bold*  In  bad  weather,  both  flaps  of  tJie  gangway  were  lowered, 
on  the  right  and  left,  on  hinges,  thus  making  a  roof  over  the  Kold  ; 
so  that  the  ship,  in  heavy  seas,  w-as  hermetically  closed.  I^hese 
sloops,  being  of  very  massive  construction,  had  a  beam  for  aHiller, 
the  strength  of  the  rudder  being  necessarily  proportioned  to  the 
height  of  the  vessel.  Three  men,  the  skipp^t  ami  l^o  ifXvVcit%,  ^W\  ^ 
cabiQ-boy,  suSjced  to  navigate  these  pondeiOMs  ^^a^-^^wv^  ^roas^vcv^ri*^ 
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The  decks,   fore  and  aft,  were,  as  we  have  already  said,  without 
bulwarks.     The  great  lumbering  hull  of  this  particular  vessel  was 
painted  black,  and  on  it,  visible  even  in  the  night,  stood  out, 
white  letters,  tlie  words,  Vograai,  Rotterdam. 

About  that  time  many  events  had  occurred  at  sea,  and  among^J 
others,  the  defeat  of   the   Baron  de  Pointi's  eight  ships  off  Cape 
Carnero,  which  had  driven  the  whole  French  fleet  into  refuge  it 
Gibraltar ;  so  that  the  Channel  was  swept  of  every  man-oTwar, 
merchant  vessels  were  able  to  sail  backwards  and  for^-ards,  betwecQ ' 
London  and  Rotterdam,  -ftithout  a  convoy. 

The  vessel  on  which  was  to  be  read  the  word  Vograai^  and  whidi 
Gwynplaine  was  now  close  to,  lay  with  her  main-deck  almost  k»d 
with  the  wharf.  But  one  step  to  descend,  and  Homo  in  a  boondy 
and  Gwynplaine  in  a  stride,  were  on  board. 

The  deck  was  clear,  and  no  stir  was  perceptible.  The  passei^pn» 
if,  as  was  likely,  there  were  any,  were  already  on  board,  the  fCfld 
being  ready  to  sail,  and  the  cargo  stowed,  as  was  apparent  from  the 
state  of  the  hold,  which  was  full  of  bales  and  cases.  But  they  were 
doubtless,  lying  asleep  in  the  cabins  below,  as  the  passage  was  to 
take  place  during  the  night  In  such  cases  the  jxissengers  do  ©ol 
appear  on  deck  till  they  awake  the  following  morning.  As  for  tbe 
crew,  they  were  probably  having  their  supper  in  the  me&*s  cabin, 
whilst  awaiting  the  hour  fixed  for  sailing,  which  was  now  lapidlf 
approaching.  Hence  the  silence  on  the  two  decks  connectied 
gangway. 

The  wolf  had  almost  run  across  the  wharf;  once  on 
slackened  his  pace  into  a  discreet  walk.     He  still  wagged  ' 
no  longer  joyfully,  however ;  but  with  the  sad  and   feeble  wag  rf 
a  dog  troubled  in  his  mind.     Still  preceding  Gwynplaine,  be  passed 
along  the  after-deck,  and  across  the  gangway. 

Gwynplaine  having  reached  the  gangway,  perceived  a  I^gfat  ia 
front  of  him.  It  was  the  same  that  he  bad  seen  from  the  shoic* 
There  was  a  lantern  on  the  deck,  close  to  the  foretnasi,  by  the  ( 
of  which  was  sketched  in  black,  on  the  dim  background  of  the  1 
what  Gwynplaine  recognised  to  be  Ursus's  old  four-wbcded  iraa. 

This  poor  wooden  tenement,  cart  and  hut  combiivedt  in  whidi 
his  childhood  had  rolled  along,  was  iastened  to  the  boHora  of  the 
mast  by  thick  ropes,  of  which  the  knots  were  visible  at  the  wheck^ 
Having  been  so  long  out  of  service,  it  had  become  dreaiUutly  \ 
it  leant  over  feebly  on  one  side;  it  had  become  quite  paralftkj 
disuse ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  suffering  from  that  incurable  1 
old  age.  Mouldy  and  out  of  shape,  it  tottered  in  decay.  The  maicriil* 
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of  which  it  was  built  were  all  rotten.  The  iron  was  rusty,  the  leather 
torn,  the  wood-work  worm-eaten.  There  were  lines  of  cracks  across 
the  window  in  front,  through  whiVh  shone  a  ray  from  the  lantern. 
The  wheels  were  warped.  The  linmg,  the  floor,  and  the  axletrees 
iseemed  worn  out  with  fatigue.  Altogether,  it  presented  an  inde- 
scribable appearance  of  beggary  and  prostration.  The  shafts,  stuck 
up,  looked  like  two  arras  raised  to  heaven.  The  whole  thing  was  in 
a  state  of  dislocation.     Beneath  it  was  hanging  Homo's  chain. 

Does  it  not  seem  that  the  law  and  the  will  of  nature  would  have 
dictated  Gwynplaine's  headlong  rush  to  throw  himself  upon  life,  hap- 
piness, love  regained  ?  So  they  would,  except  in  some  case  of  deep 
terror  such  as  his.  But  he  who  comes  forth,  shattered  in  nerve  and 
uncerLiin  of  his  way,  from  a  series  of  catastrophes,  each  one  like  a 
fresh  betrayal,  is  prudent  even  in  his  joy;  hesitates,  lest  he  should 
bear  the  fatality  of  which  he  has  been  the  victim  to  those  whom  he 
loves  ;  feels  that  some  evil  contagion  may  still  hang  about  him,  and 
advances  towards  happiness  with  wary  steps.  The  gates  of  Paradise 
re-open  ;  but  before  he  enters  he  examines  his  ground, 

Gwynplaine,  staggering  under  the  weight  of  his  emotion,  looked 
Around  him^  while  the  wolf  went  and  lay  down  silently  by  his  chain. 


CHAPTER   ir. 
'barkilphedro,  having  aimed  at  the  eagle,  brings  down 

THE   DOVE, 

The  step  of  the  little  van  was  down — the  door  ajar — there  was  no 
one  inside.  The  faint  light  which  broke  through  the  pane  in  front, 
sketched  the  interior  of  the  caravan  vaguely  in  melancholy  chiar' 
oscuro.  The  inscriptions  of  Ursus,  glorifying  the  grandeur  of  Lords, 
showed  distinctly  on  the  worn  out-boards,  which  were  both  the  wall 
without  and  the  wainscot  within.  On  a  nail,  near  the  door,  Gwyn- 
plaine saw  his  esclavine  and  his  cape  hung  up^  as  they  hang  up  the 
clothes  of  a  corpse  in  a  dead-house.  Just  then  he  had  neither  waist- 
coat nor  coat  on. 

Behind  the  van  some  tiling  was  laid  out  on  the  deck  at  the  foot  of 
the  mast,  which  was  lighted  by  the  lantern.     It  was  a  mattress,  of 

•  which  he  could  make  out  one  comer.     On  this  mattress  some  one 
was  probably  lying,  for  he  could  see  a  shadow  move. 

Some  one  was  speaking.  Concealed  by  the  van,  Gwnplaine  lis- 
1  tened.  It  was  Ursus's  voice.  That  voice,  ^o  \\ws\\  m  lis  ut^^^r,  so 
K^oc/er  in  Its  lower,  pitch  ;  that  voicei  in\vlc\\  \vti^  ^  ^V^Xw  ^aAjoriv^^'i.^ 
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Gwynplame,  and  which  had  taught  him  so  well,  had  lost  the  life 
clearness  of  its  tone.  It  was  vague  and  low,  and  melted  into  a  s^ 
at  the  end  of  every  sentence.  It  bore  but  a  confused  resemblance 
to  his  natural  and  firm  voice  of  old.  It  was  the  voice  of  ooe  in 
whom  happiness  is  dead.     A  voice  may  become  a  ghost 

He  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  monologue  rather  than  in  conversa- 
tion. We  are  already  aware,  however,  that  sohloquy  was  a  habit  with 
him.     It  was  for  that  reason  that  he  passed  for  a  madnxan. 

Gw^nplaine  held  his  breath,  so  as  not  to  lose  a  word  of  viHnt  17 
said,  and  this  was  what  he  heard. 

"  This  is  a  very  dangerous  kind  of  craft,  because  tlicre  aie 

»  bulwarks  to  it  If  we  w*ere  to  slip,  there  is  nothing  to  prei-ent  — 
going  overboard.  If  we  have  bad  weatiier  we  shall  have  to  lake  bcr 
below,  and  that  will  be  dreadful.  An  awkward  step,  a  fright,  and 
we  shall  have  a  rupture  of  the  aneurism.    I  have  seen  instances  of  it 

0  my  God  I  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?  Is  she  asleep  ?  Yes.  Sbe 
is  asleep.  Is  she  in  a  swoon?  No.  Her  pulse  is  pTett>*  stroi^ 
She  is  only  asleep.  Sleep  is  a  reprieve.  It  is  the  happy  blindnefi. 
What  can  I  do  to  prevent  people  walking  about  here  ?  GentleoiCDt 
if  there  be  anybody  on  deck,  I  beg  of  you  to  make  no  noise*  Do 
not  come  near  us,  if  you  do  not  mind.  You  know  a  persoti  in 
delicate  health  requires  a  little  attention.  She  is  feverish,  you  lee 
She  is  very  young.     'Tis  a  little  creature  who  is   rather  feircmh. 

1  put  this  mattress  down  here  so  that  she  may  have  a  little  air* 
I  explain  all  this  so  that  you  should  be  careful  She  fell  down  »• 
hausted  on  the  mattress  as  if  she  had  fainted.  But  she  is  odecjk 
I  do  hope  that  no  one  will  awake  her.  I  address  mysdf  to  Ac 
ladies,  if  there  are  any  present  A  young  girl,  i  :1  !  We  «ftt 
only  poor  mountebanks,  but  I  beg  a  little  kin<  ,  d  if  thcfc  is 
anything  to  pay  for  not  making  a  noise,  I  will  pay  it  I  thank  fOii 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Is  there  any  one  there?  No*  I  doik*c  thiiik 
there  is.  My  talk  is  mere  loss  of  breath.  So  much  the  bcClcr. 
Gentlemen,  I  tliank  you»  if  you  are  there ;  and  I  thank  you  still  moce 
if  you  are  not  Her  forehead  is  all  in  perspiration-  Comc^  let  «s 
take  our  places  in  the  galleys  again.  Put  on  the  chain.  Misery  is 
come  back.  AVe  are  sinking  again.  A  band,  the  fearful  hand  wliidi 
w^e  cannot  see,  but  the  weight  of  which  we  feci  ever  u[»on  us,  has  aid* 
denly  struck  us  back  towards  the  dark  point  of  our  dcstin>%  Ik  it  sa 
We  will  bear  up.  Only  I  will  not  have  her  ill  I  must  scetn  a  fool 
to  talk  aloud  like  tlus»  when  I  am  alone ;  but  she  most  feci  she  lii» 

ae  one  near  her  when  she  awakes.     What  sitall  1  io  if 
|jr  Awakes  her  suddenly  I    No  noise,  in  the  name  of  beivot 
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sudden  shock  which  would  awake  her  suddenly,  w^ould  be  of  no 
use.  It  wiE  be  a  pity  if  anybody  comes  by.  I  beUeve  that  every 
one  on  board  is  asleep.  Thanks  be  to  Providence  for  that  mercy. 
Well,  and  Homo  ?  where  is  he^  I  wonder  ?  In  all  this  confusion 
I  forgot  to  tie  him  up.  I  do  not  know  what  I  ara  doing.  It  is 
more  than  an  hour  since  I  have  seen  him.  I  suppose  he  has  been 
to  look  for  his  supper  somewhere  ashore.  I  hope  nothing  has 
happened  to  him.     Homo  [   Homo  1 " 

Homo  struck  his  tail  softly  on  the  planks  of  the  deck, 

*'  You  are  there.  Oh  !  you  are  there  !  Thank  God  for  that  If 
Homo  had  been  lost,  it  w^ould  have  been  too  much  to  bear.  She 
has  moved  her  arm.  Perhaps  she  is  going  to  awake.  Quiet,  Homo  ! 
The  tide  is  tiuning.  We  shall  sail  directly,  I  think  it  will  be  a  fine 
night  There  is  no  wind  :  the  flag  droops.  We  shall  have  a  good 
passage.  I  do  not  know  what  moon  it  is,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  sthr 
in  the  clouds.  There  will  be  no  swell ;  it  will  be  a  fine  night 
Her  cheek  is  pale  ;  it  is  only  weakness  I  No,  it  is  flushed ;  it  is 
only  die  fever.  Stay  !  It  is  rosy.  She  is  well  1  I  can  no  longer 
see  dearly.  My  poor  Homo,  I  no  longer  see  distinctly.  So  we 
must  begin  life  afresh.  We  must  set  to  work  again.  There  are  only 
we  two  left,  you  sec.  We  will  work  for  her,  both  of  us  !  She  is  our 
child.  Ah  I  the  vessel  moves  !  We  are  off !  Good-bye,  London  I 
Good  evening  !  good  night  !     To  the  devil  with  horrible  London  i " 

He  was  right  He  heard  the  dull  sound  of  tJie  unmooring  as 
the  vessel  fell  aw^ay  from  the  wharf.  Abaft  on  the  poop  a  man, 
the  skipper,  no  doubt,  just  come  from  below,  was  standing.  He 
had  slipped  the  hawser,  and  w^as  working  the  tiller.  Looking  only 
to  the  rudder,  as  befitted  the  combined  phlegm  of  a  Dutchman 
and  a  sailor,  listening  to  nothing  but  the  vnnd  and  the  water, 
bending  against  die  resistance  of  the  tiller,  as  he  worked  it  to  port  or 
starboard,  he  looked,  in  the  gloom  of  the  after-deck,  like  a  phantom 
bearing  a  beam  upon  its  shoulder.  He  was  alone  there.  So  long 
as  they  were  in  the  river  the  other  sailors  were  not  required.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  vessel  was  in  the  centre  of  the  current,  with  which 
she  drifted  without  rolling  or  pitching.  The  Thames,  little  disturbed 
by  the  ebb,  was  calm.  Carried  onwards  by  the  tide,  the  vessel 
made  rapid  way.  Behind  her  the  black  scenery  of  London  was 
fading  in  the  mist 

Ursus  went  on  talking. 

"  Never  mind,  I  will  give  her  digitalis.  I  am  afraid  that  dehrium 
will  supenene.  She  perspires  in  the  palms  of  her  hands.  What 
sin  can  we  have  committed  in  the  sight  ol  Cioi^    "Wcw  Q^\<^n^^^^ 
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jaU  this  misery-  come  upon  us !     Hideaus  rapidity  of  evil !     A  stone « 

lis.  It  has  claws.  It  is  the  hawk  swooping  on  the  lark.  It  is  dc 
There  you  lie,  my  sweet  child  !  One  comes  to  London.  One  say 
What  a  ^Vit  city  !  What  fine  buildings  !  Southwark  is  a  magnifi 
suburb.  One  settles  there.  But  now  they  are  horrid  places.  \\*bat 
would  you  have  me  do  there?  I  am  glad  to  leave.  This  is 
30th  of  April  I  always  dislrusted  the  month  of  April  There 
but  two  hicky  days  in  April,  the  5tli  and  the  27lh  j  and  four 
unlucky  ones — the  lotli^  the  2otb,  the  29th,  and  the  jolh-  This! 
been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  calculations  of  Cardan.  I 
this  day  were  over.  Departure  is  a  comfort  At  dawn  wc  shall  lie 
at  Gravesend,  and  to  morrow  evening  at  Rotterdam,  Zounds!  I 
will  begin  life  again  in  the  van.     We  will  draw  it,  won't  we  Homo?" 

A  light  tapping  announced  the  wolfs  consent. 

Ursus  continued : — 

"  If  one  could  only  get  out  of  a  grief,  as  one  gets  out  of  a  city! 
Homo,  we  must  yet  be  happy.  Alas  !  there  must  always  be  tlic  ooe^ 
who  is  no  more.  A  shadow  remains  on  those  who  survive.  Yott 
know  who  I  mean.  Homo.  We  were  four,  and  now  wc  are  but 
three.  Life  is  but  a  long  loss  of  those  whom  we  love.  They  leave 
behind  them  a  train  of  sorrows.  Destiny  amazes  us  by  a  prolixity 
of  unbearable  suffering  ;  who  then  can  wonder  that  the  old  wt 
garrulous  ?  It  is  despair  that  makes  the  dotard,  old  fellow  I  Hoou]^^ 
the  wind  continues  favourable.  We  can  no  longer  see  tlie  dome 
St.  Paul's.  We  shall  pass  Greenwich  presently.  That  will  be  fix 
good  miles  over.  Oh !  I  turn  my  back  for  ever  on  those  odioii^j 
capitals,  full  of  priests,  of  magistrates,  and  of  people.  I  prefer  lo 
at  the  leaves  rustling  in  the  woods.  Her  forehead  is  still  in  pcrspira^l 
tion.  I  don't  hke  those  great  violet  veins  in  her  arm*  There  is  1 
in  them.  Oh!  all  this  is  killing  me.  Sleep,  my  child.  Yes; 
sleeps." 

Here  a  voice  spoke  :  an  ineffable  voice,  which  seemed  from  i6r» 
and  appeared  to  come  at  once  from  the  heights  and  the  depchi— « 
voice  divinely  fearful,  the  voice  of  Dea. 

All  that  Gwynplaine  had  hitherto  felt  seemed  nothing.     HU 
spoke.     It  seemed  as  though  he  heard  words  spoken  from  ano 
world  in  a  heaven-like  trance. 

The  voice  said  : — 

•*  He  did  well  to  go.  This  world  was  not  worthy  of  him.  Only  I 
must  go  with  him.  Father  \  I  am  not  ill ;  I  heard  you  speak  j«il 
"^ow.    I  am  very  well,  quite  well.    I  was  asleep.    Father,  I  am  \ 

Sielwppy." 
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*'  My  child/'  said  Ursus,  in  a  voice  of  anguish  ;  *'  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  " 

The  answer  was,-* 

•*  Father,  do  not  be  unhappy." 

There  was  a  pause,  as  tf  to  take  breath,  and  then  these  few  words, 
pronounced  slowly,  reached  Gwynplaine. 

**  GwjTiplaine  is  no  longer  here.  It  is  now  that  I  am  Wind.  I 
knew  not  what  night  was.     Night  is  absence." 

The  voice  stopped  once  more,  and  then  continued, — 

'*  I  always  feared  that  he  would  fly  away.  I  felt  that  he  belonged 
10  Heaven.  He  has  taken  flight  suddenly.  It  was  natural  that  it 
should  end  thus.  The  soul  flies  away  like  a  bird.  But  the  nest  of 
the  soul  is  in  the  heights^  where  dwells  the  Great  Loadstone,  who 
diaws  ail  towards  Him.  I  know  where  to  find  Gwynplaine.  I  have 
no  doubt  about  the  way.  Father,  it  is  yonder.  I-^ter  on  you  will 
rejoin  us,  and  Homo,  too." 

Homo,  hearing  his  name  pronounced,  wagged  his  tail  softly  against 
the  deck. 

'*  Father ! "  resumed  the  voice,  **  you  understand  that  once  Gwyn-' 
plaine  is  no  longer  here,  all  is  over.  Even  if  I  would  remain,  I 
could  not,  because  one  must  breathe.  We  must  not  ask  for  that 
which  is  impossible.  I  was  wiUi  Gwynplaine.  It  was  quite  natural, 
I  lived.  Now  Gwynplaine  is  no  more,  I  die.  The  two  things  are 
alike :  either  he  must  come,  or  I  must  go.  Since  he  cannot  come 
back,  I  am  going  to  him.  It  is  good  to  die.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult. 
Father,  that  which  is  extinguished  here,  shall  be  rekindled  elsewhere. 
It  is  a  heartache  to  live  in  this  world.  It  cannot  be  that  we  shall 
always  be  unhappy.  When  we  go  to  what  you  call  the  stars,  we 
shall  marry,  w^e  shall  never  part  again,  and  we  shall  love,  love,  love  \ 
and  that  is  what  is  God.'* 

**  There,  there,  do  not  agiute  yourself,"  said  Ursus, 

The  voice  continued, — 

"  Well,  for  instance ;  last  year.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  we  were 
together,  and  we  were  happy.  How  diflferent  it  is  now^ !  I  forget 
what  littFe  village  we  were  in,  but  there  were  trees,  and  I  heard  the 
linnets  singing,  AVe  came  to  London ;  all  was  changed.  This  is  no 
reproach,  mind.  When  one  comes  to  a  fresh  place,  how  is  one  to 
know  anything  about  it  ?  Father,  do  you  remember  that  one  day 
there  was  a  woman  in  the  great  box  ;  you  said  :  *  It  is  a  duchess/  I 
felt  sad,  I  think  it  might  have  been  better  had  we  kept  to  the  little 
towns,  Gwynplaine  has  done  right,  witl\al.  Nov?  m^  tvxnv  l^as  cQ^caa, 
Besides^  you  have  told  me  yourself,  that  iN\ieTv  \  ^a&  xtr^  \^!C^^^^to;?| 
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mother  died,  and  that  I  was  lying  on  the  ground  uith  the  snow  Ming 
upon  me,  and  that  he,  who  was  also  very  little  then,  and  alone,  like 
myself,  picked  me  up,  and  that  it  was  thus  that  I  came  to  be  alive ; 
so  you  cannot  wonder  that  now  I  should  feel  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  go  and  search  the  grave  to  see  if  Gwrynplaine  be  in  it  Because 
the  only  thing  which  exists  in  life,  is  the  heart ;  and  after  life,  the  soiiL 
You  take  notice  of  what  1  say,  father,  do  you  not?  What  is  mo>ing? 
It  seems  as  if  we  are  in  something  that  is  moving,  yet  I  do  not  hear 
the  sound  of  the  wheels.*' 

Ailer  a  pause  the  voice  added, — 

*'  I  cannot  exactly  make  out  the  difference  between  yestanhif  and 
to-day.  I  do  not  complain.  I  do  not  know  what  has  occaired  ;  but 
something  must  liave  happened." 

These  words,  uttered  with  deep  and  inconsolable  sweetDGi^  wA 
with  a  sigh  which  Gw7nplaine  heard,  wound  up  thus, — 

**  I  must  go,  unless  he  should  return*'* 

Ursus  muttered,  gloomily;  **  1  do  not  believe  in  ghosts,*" 

He  went  on, — 
*  **  This  is  a  ship.  You  ask  why  the  house  moves,  it  is  bectiue  we 
are  on  board  a  vessel.  Be  calm;  you  must  not  talk  so  miidL 
Daughter,  if  you  have  any  love  for  me,  do  not  agitate  your$df,  tt  wffl 
make  you  feverish,  I  am  so  old,  I  could  not  bear  it  if  you  wdc  to 
have  an  illness.     Spare  me  !  do  not  be  ill  I" 

Again  the  voice  spoke, — 

"W'Tiat  IS  the  use  of  searching  the  earth,  when  we  can  onljrfiid 

Heaven?'* 

Ursus  replied,  with  a  half  attempt  at  authority, — 

*'  Be  calm.  There  are  times  when  you  have  no  sense  mt  aO.  I 
order  you  to  rest  After  all,  you  cannot  be  expected  to  know  what 
it  is  to  rupture  a  blood  vessel.  I  should  be  t;isy  if  yoa  wci«  tMSf* 
My  child,  do  something  for  me  as  well  If  he  picked  yoa  up,  I  took 
you  in.  You  will  make  me  ill  That  is  wrong.  Vou  mtist  c^ 
yourself,  and  go  to  sleep.  All  Ti^-ill  come  right.  I  give  you  my  won! 
of  honour,  all  will  come  right  Besides,  it  is  very  fine  wcathes^ 
The  night  might  have  been  made  on  purpose*  To-inoinm  we 
shall  be  at  Rotterdam,  which  is  a  city  in  Holland,  at  the  nouA 
of  the  Meuse," 

**  Father,"  said  the  voice,  *'  look  here ;  when  two  beings  hare  alwt^ 

been  together  from  infancy,  their  state  should  not  be  dtsttabed,  or 

death  roust  come,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise.     I  love  yoo  aU  the 

same,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  no  longer  altogether  with  voo^  mlthoui^I 

»  as  yet  not  altogether  with  him." 


* 
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"  Come  !  try  to  sleep/*  repeated  Ursus. 

The  voice  answered, — 

**  I  shall  have  sleep  enough  soon.'* 

XJrsus  replied,  in  trembling  tones, — 

"  I  tell  you  that  we  are  going  to  Holland,  to  Rotterdam,  which  is 
a  city/* 

"  Father,'^  continued  the  voice,  **  I  am  not  ill ;  if  you  are  anxious 
about  diat,  you  may  rest  easy,  I  have  no  fever.  1  am  rather  hot ; 
it  is  nothing  more/' 

Ursus  stammered  out, — 

**  At  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse — — " 

"  I  am  quite  well,  father;  but  look  here  !  I  feel  that  I  am  going 
to  die ! '' 

'*  Do  nothing  so  foolish,"  said  Ursus.  And  he  added,  **  Above  all, 
God  forbid  she  should  have  a  shock  !  " 

There  was  a  silence.     Suddenly  Ursus  cried  out, — 

**  What  are  you  doing  ?  Uliy  are  you  getting  up  ?  Lie  down  again, 
I  implore  of  you." 

Gwynplaine  shivered,  and  stretched  out  his  head. 


CHAPTER   HL 


PARADISE   REGAINED   BELOW. 


B      He  saw  Dea,    She  had  just  raised  herself  up  on  the  mattress.   She 
™   had  on  a  long  white  dress,  carefully  closed,  and  showing  only  the  deli- 
cate form  of  her  neck.     The  sleeves  covered  her  arms,  the  folds,  her 
H  feet  The  branch-like  tracer)^  of  blue  veins,  hot  and  swollen  with  fever, 
■  were  visible  on  her  hands.  She  was  shivering  and  rocking,  rather  than 
reeling,  to  and  fro,  like  a  reed.  The  lantern  threw  up  its  glancing  light 
on  her  beautiful  face.     Her  loosened  hair  floated  over  her  shoulders. 
No  tears  fell  on  her  checks,   In  her  eyes  there  was  iire,  and  darkness. 
She  was   pale,   with  that  paleness   which  is  like  the  transparency 
of  a  divine  life  in  an  earthly  face.     Her  fragile  and  exquisite  form 
was,  as  it  were,  blended  and  interfused  with  the  folds  of  her  robe. 
She  wavered  like  the  flicker  of  a  flame,  while,  at  the  same  time, 

»she  was  dwindling  into  shadow.  Her  eyes,  opened  wide,  were  re- 
splendent. She  was  as  one  just  freed  from  the  sepulchre;  a  soul 
standing  in  the  dawn. 

Ursus,  whose  back  only  \stis  visible  to  Gwynplaine,  raised  his  arras 
in  terror,  "Oh  I  ray  child  !  Oh!  heavens  1  She  is  dellrioas.  Delirium 
is  what  I  feared  worst  of  all.     She  must  V^\^  TiO  ^ciO*.^^  '^'^ 
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might  lull  her ;  yet  nothing  but  a  shock  can  prevent  her  going  mad. 
Dead  or  mad!  what  a  situation.  O  God!  what  can  I  do?  My 
child,  lie  down  again." 

Meanwhile,  Dea  spoke.  Her  voice  was  almost  indistinct,  as  if  a 
doud  ahready  interposed  between  her  and  earth. 

**  Father,  you  are  wrong.  I  am  not  in  the  least  delirious.  I  hear  all 
you  say  to  me,  distinctly.  You  tell  me  that  there  is  a  great  crowd  of 
people,  that  they  are  waiting,  and  that  I  must  play  to-night  I  am 
quite  willing.  You  see  that  I  have  my  reason ;  but  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do,  since  I  am  dead,  and  Gwynplaine  is  dead.  I  am  comiDg 
all  the  same.  I  am  ready  to  play.  Here  I  am;  but  Gwynplaine  is 
no  longer  here." 

"  Come,  my  child,'*  said  Ursus,  "  do  as  I  bid  you.  Lie  down  again." 

"  He  is  no  longer  here,  no  longer  here.     Oh !  how  dark  it  is ! " 

"Dark,"  muttered  Ursus.  "This  is  the  first  time  she  has  ever  uttered 
that  word  ! " 

Gwynplaine,  with  as  little  noise  as  he  could  help  making  as  he 
crept,  mounted  the  step  of  the  caravan,  entered  it,  took  firom  the 
nail  the  cape  and  the  esclavine,  put  the  esclavine  round  his  neck, 
and  redescended  from  the  van,  still  concealed  by  the  projection  of 
the  cabin,  the  rigging,  and  the  mast 

Dea  continued  murmuring.  She  moved  her  lips,  and  by  degrees 
the  murmur  became  a  melody.  In  broken  pauses,  and  with  the 
interrupted  cadences  of  delirium,  her  voice  broke  into  the  mysterious 
appeal  she  had  so  often  addressed  to  Gwynplaine  in  Chaos  Vanquished, 
She  sang,  and  her  voice  was  low  and  uncertain  as  the  murmur  of  the 

bee, 

•*  Noche,  quita  te  de  allf, 
ElalbacanU.  .  .  ."* 

She  stopped.  "  No,  it  is  not  true.  I  am  not  dead.  What  was  I 
saying ?  Alas!  I  am  alive.  I  am  alive.  He  is  dead.  I  am  below. 
He  is  above.  He  is  gone.  I  remain.  I  shall  hear  his  voice  no 
more,  nor  his  footstep.  God,  who  had  given  us  a  little  Paradise  on 
earth,  has  taken  it  away.  Gwynplaine,  it  is  over.  I  shall  never  feel 
thee  near  me  again.  Never !  And  his  voice !  I  shall  never  hear 
his  voice  again.     And  she  sang : — 

"  £s  menester  a  delos  ir — 
Deja,  quiero, 
A  tu  negro 
Caparazon.** 
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*'  We  must  go  to  heaven. 
Take  off;  I  entreat  thee, 
Thy  black  claak;' 

She  stretched  out  her  hand,  as  if  she  sought  something  in  space  on 
which  she  might  rest 

Gwynplaine,  rising  by  the  side  of  Ursus,  who  had  suddenly  become 
as  though  petrified,  knelt  down  before  her, 

**  Never/  said  Dea,  **  never  shall  I  hear  him  again*" 

She  began,  wandering,  to  sing  again,^ — 

**  Deja  <juierD 
A  tu  negro  • 

Caparazon. '' 

Then  he  heard  a  voice — even  the  beloved  voice^answering, — 

**  O  ven  i  ama  \ 
Eres  allium 

Soy  coraion." 

"  O  come  and  love  ! 
Thou  art  the  soul, 
I  am  the  heart/' 

And  at  the  same  instant  Dea  felt  under  her  hand  the  head  ol 
Gwynplaine.     She  uttered  an  indescribable  c^J^ 

"  Gw>Tiplaine  ! " 

A  light,  as  of  a  star  shone  over  her  pale  face,  and  she  tottered. 
Gwjmplaine  received  her  in  his  arms;. 

"  Alive  ! "  cried  Ursus. 

Dea  repeated  *'  Gwynplaine ;  '*  and  with  her  head  bowed  against 
Gwynplaine's  cheek,  she  whispered  faintly, — 

**  You  liave  come  down  to  me  again ;  I  thank  you,  Gwj'nplaine,  '* 

And  seated  on  his  knee,  she  lifted  up  her  head.  Wrapt  in  his 
embrace,  she  turned  her  sweet  face  towards  him,  and  fixed  on  him 
those  eyes  so  full  of  light  and  shadow,  as  though  she  could  see  him. 

*'  It  v&  you,'*  she  said. 

Gwynplaine  covered  her  sobs  with  kisses.  There  are  words  which 
are  at  once  words,  cries,  and  sobs,  in  which  all  ecstasy  and  all  grief 
are  mingled  and  burst  forth  together.  They  have  no  meaning,  and 
yet  tell  all 

**  Yes !  it  is  I  It  is  I,  Gw>'nplaine,  of  whom  you  arc  the  soul 
Do  you  hear  me  ?  I,  of  whom  you  are  the  child,  the  wife,  the  star, 
the  breath  of  life.  I,  to  whom  you  are  eternity.  It  is  L  I  am 
here.  I  hold  you  in  my  arms.  I  am  alive,  I  am  yours.  Oh  ! 
when  I  think  that  in  a  moment  alV  vjo^i  \v^\^  \^«!k.  ^^^^ — ^"^^ 
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minute  more,  but  for  Homo  1  I  will  tell  you  everything.  How  ] 
is  despair  to  joy !  Dea,  we  live  I  Dea,  forgive  me.  Yes.  Yotits 
for  ever.  You  are  right*  Touch  my  forehead*  Make  sure  that  it 
is  I.  If  you  only  knew-— but  nothing  can  separate  us  now.  I  rise 
out  of  hell,  and  ascend  to  heaven.  Am  I  not  with  you?  You  said 
that  I  descended.  Not  so  ;  I  reascend.  Once  more  with  you  1  For 
ever !  I  tell  you  for  ever.  Together  1  We  are  together !  Wlio 
would  have  believed  it  ?  We  have  found  each  other  again.  All  our 
troubles  are  past.  Before  us  now  there  is  nothing  but  enchnDtme&t 
We  uill  renew  our  happy  life,  and  we  will  shut  the  door  so  £ist  tlift 
misfortune  shall  never  enter  again.  I  will  tell  }'0u  alL  You  will  be 
astonished  The  vessel  has  sailed.  No  one  can  prevent  that  now. 
We  are  on  our  voyage,  and  at  liberty.  We  are  going  to  Holland. 
We  will  marry.  I  have  no  fear  about  gaining  a  livelihood.  \Vhtt 
can  hinder  it  ?    There  is  nothing  to  fear.     I  adore  you  ?*' 

"Not  so  quick  !*'  stammered  Ursus. 

Dea,  trembling,  and  with  the  rapture  of  an  angelic  touch,  pass 
her  hand  over  Gwynplaine's  profile.     He  overheard  her  say  to 
'  self,  '*  It  is  like  this  that  gods  are  made.'* 

Then  she  touched  his  clothes. 

**  The  esclavine,"  she  said,  *'  the  cape.    Nothing  thanged    AU  . 
it  was  before." 

Ursus,  stupified,  delighted,  smiling,  droi^Tied  in  tears,  locAed 
them,  and  addressed  an  aside  to  himsel£ 

"  I  don't  understand  it  in  the  least.  I  am  a  stupid  idiot — I,  who 
saw  him  carried  to  the  grave  1  I  cry,  and  I  laugh.  That  is  aQ 
I  know.  I  am  as  great  a  fool  as  if  I  were  in  love  mysel£  But]  that 
is  just  what  I  am.  I  am  in  love  with  them  both.  Old  fool !  Too 
much  emotion.  Too  much  emotion.  It  is  what  I  yfz%  afraid 
[No,  it  is  that  I  wished  for.  Gi^'j^nplaine,  be  careful  of  bet.  Y« 
let  them  kiss  I  It  is  no  affair  of  mine.  I  am  bat  a  %ptcMm, 
What  I  feel  is  droll.  I  am  the  parasite  of  their  happiness,  stnd  aoo 
nourished  by  it.'* 

Whilst  Ursus  was  talking  to  himself,  Gwynplaine  excktniedi — 

"  Dea,  you  arc  too  beautiful !  I  don*t  know  where  my  wits  ircrt 
gone  these  last  few  days.  Truly,  there  is  but  you  on  o^rtk  I  see 
you  again,  but  as  yet  I  can  hardly  believe  it  In  this  ship  I 
tcU  me,  how  did  it  all  happen  ?  To  what  a  state  have  tbcy  i 
you.  But  where  is  ilie  green  box  ?  They  have  robbed  yon.  Tbcy 
have  driven  you  away.  It  is  infamous.  Oh  I  I  will  avenge 
^  will  avenge  you,  Dea,  They  shall  answer  for  it.  I  am  a  pe«r4 
land" 
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Ursus,  as  if  stricken  by  a  planet  full  in  his  breast,  drew  back,  and 
looked  at  Gwynplaine  attentively. 

"  It  is  clear  that- he  is  not  dead;  but  can  lie  have  gone  mad?*' 
and  he  listened  to  him  doubtfully. 

Gwynplaine  resumed. 

**  Be   easy,  Dea ;  I  will   carry  my  complaint   to   the   House   of  | 
Lards," 

Ursus  looked  at  him  again,  and  struck  his  forehead  with  tlie  tip  of 
his  fore-finger.     Then  making  up  his  mind, —  ^A 

"  It  is  all  one  to  me/*  he  said.  **  It  will  be  all  right,  all  the  same,  HI 
Be  as  mad  as  you  hke^  my  Gwynplaine.  It  is  one  of  the  rights  of  ~ 
man*     As  for  me,  I  am  happy ;  but  how  came  all  this  about  ?  '* 

The  vessel  continued  to  sail  smoothly  and  fast.  The  night  grew 
darker  and  darker.  The  mists,  which  came  inland  from  the  ocean, 
were  invading  the  zenith,  from  which  no  wind  blew  them  away. 
Only  a  few  large  stars  were  visible,  and  they  disappeared  one  after 
another,  so  that  soon  there  were  none  at  all,  and  the  whole  sky  was 
dark,  infinite,  and  soft  The  river  broadened  until  the  banks  on 
each  side  were  nothing  but  two  thin  brown  lines  mingling  wi\\\  the 
gloom.  Out  of  all  this  shadow  rose  a  profound  peace.  Gwynplaine, 
half  seated,  held  Dea  in  his  embrace.  They  spoke,  they  cried,  they 
babbled,  they  murmured  in  a  mad  dialogue  of  joy  !  How  are  we 
to  paint  thee,  O  joy  ! 

"My  lifer* 

'*  My  heaven  !  " 

**  My  love!** 

"  My  whole  happiness !  '* 

•'  Gwynplaine  1  ^ 

**  Dea,  I  am  drunk.     Let  me  kiss  your  feet'* 

**  Is  it  you,  then,  for  certain  !  *' 

"  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you  now  that  I  do  not  know  where 
to  begin*" 

'<  One  kiss!" 

**0,  mywifel" 

**  G\;vynplaine,  do  not  tell  me  that  I  am  beautiful  It  is  you  who 
are  handsome." 

"  I  have  found  you  again.  I  hold  you  to  my  heart.  This  is  true. 
You  are  mine.  I  do  not  dream.  Is  it  possible?  Yes,  it  is.  I 
recover  possession  of  life.  If  you  only  knew  1  I  have  met  with  all 
sorts  of  adventures.     Dea  !  " 

**  Gwynplaine,  I  love  you  I  '* 
And  Ursus  murmured, — 
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**  Mine  is  the  joy  of  a  grandfather." 

Homo,  having  come  from  under  the  van,  was  going  from  one  td 
the  other  discreetly,  exacting  no  attention,  licking  them  Idt  aiwj 
right — now  Ursiis's  thick  shoes,  now  Gwynplaine's  cape,  now  Dca*$ 
dress,  now  the  mattress.     This  was  his  way  of  giving  his  blesao^ 

They  had  passed  Chatham  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mcdway-  Tbry 
were  approaching  the  sea.  The  shadowy  serenity  of  the  atmospboe 
was  such  that  the  passage  down  the  Thames  was  being  made  without 
trouble :  no  manoeuvre  \vas  needful,  nor  was  any  sailor  called  on  deck* 
At  the  other  end  of  the  vessel  the  skipper,  still  alone,  was  stecrbg. 
There  was  only  this  man  aft  At  the  bow  the  lantern  lighted  tip  the 
happy  group  of  beings  who,  from  the  depths  of  misery,  had  suddenly 
been  raised  to  happiness  by  a  meeting  so  unhoped*for. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

NAY ;    ON   HIGH  1 

Suddenly  Dea,  disengaging  herself  from  Gw)Tiplaine*s  embrmcct 
arose.  She  pressed  both  her  hands  against  her  heart,  as  if  to  stiU  ils 
ihrobbings. 

**  What  is  wrong  with  me  ?  "  said  she,  "  Tliere  is  something  the 
matter,  Joy  is  suffocating.  No,  it  is  nothing !  That  is  lucky.  Youl 
re-appearance,  O  my  Gw)^nplainc,  has  given  me  a  blow — a  blow  of  liap- 
piness.  All  this  heaven  of  joy  which  you  have  put  into  my  heart  1 
intoxicated  me.  You  being  absent,  I  felt  m>^self  dying.  The  tiuc  I 
which  was  leaving  me  you  have  brought  back,  I  felt  as  if  soioe 
was  being  torn  away  within  me.  It  is  the  shadows  that  have  bcc^ 
torn  away,  and  I  feel  life  dawn  in  my  brain — a  glowing  life,  a  Life  of 
fever  and  delight.  This  life  which  you  have  just  gi%'cn  me  is  wonder- 
ful. It  is  so  heavenly,  that  it  makes  me  suffer  somewhat  It ! 
as  though  my  soul  is  enlarged,  and  can  scarcely  be  contained  io  I 
body.  This  life  of  seraphim,  this  plenitude,  flows  into  my 
and  penetrates  it  I  feel  like  a  beating  of  wings  within  roy  \ 
I  feel  strangely,  but  happy*  Gwynplaine,  you  have  been  my  i 
rection." 

She  flushed,  became  pale,  then  flushed  again,  and  felL 

**Alasl**  said  Ursus,  "you  have  killed  her." 

Gwynplaine  stretched  his  arms  towards  Dea-    Extreme  of  : 
coming  upon  extreme  of  ecstasy,  what  a  shock  I     He  utmld 
fallen,  himself,  had  he  not  had  to  support  her. 

'  Dea  \  **  he  cried,  shuddering ;  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  *• 
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'*  Nothing,"  said  she.     **  I  love  you  ! " 

She  lay  in  his  arms,  lifeless,  like  a  piece  of  linen ;  her  hands  were 
hanging  do\^  helplessly, 

Gw>a)plainc  and  Ursus  placed  Dea  on  the  mattress.  She  said, 
feebly, — 

"  I  cannot  breathe  lying  down/' 

They  lifted  her  up. 

Ursus  said, — 

*•  Fetch  a  pillow." 

She  replied, — 

"  What  for  ?    I  have  Gv\7np!aine  !  ** 

She  laid  her  head  on  Gwjiiplaine's  shoulder,  who  was  sitting 
behind  and  supporting  her,  his  eyes  wild  with  misfortune. 

**  Oh/'  said  she,  **  how  happy  I  am  !  " 

Ursus  took  her  wrist,  and  counted  the  pulsation  of  the  artery.  He 
did  not  shake  his  head.  He  said  nothing,  nor  expressed  hts  thought, 
except  by  the  rapid  movement  of  his  eyelids,  which  were  opening 
and  closing  convulsively!  as  if  to  prevent  a  flood  of  tears  from 
bursting  out* 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Gwynplaine. 

Ursus  placed  his  ear  against  Dea's  left  side. 

Gwynplaine  repeated  his  question  eagerly,  fearful  of  the  answer, 

Ursus  looked  at  Gwynplaine,  then  at  Dea,  He  was  livid.  He 
said, — 

**  We  ought  to  be  parallel  with  Canterbur)%  The  distance  from 
here  to  Gravesend  cannot  be  very  great.  We  shall  have  fine  weather 
all  night  We  need  fear  no  attack  at  sea,  because  the  fleets  are  all 
on  the  coast  of  Spain.     We  shall  have  a  good  passage/* 

Dea,  bent  and  growing  paler  and  paler,  clutched  her  robe  convul- 
sively.  She  heaved  a  sigh  of  inexpressible  sadness,  and  murmured, — 

*'  I  know  what  this  is  ;  I  am  dying  ! " 

G^vynplaine  rose,  in  terror.     Ursus  held  Dea. 

"  Die  \  You  die  !  No ;  that  shall  not  be  !  Yoti  cannot  die  ! 
Die  now  !  Die  at  once  1  It  is  impossible  !  God  is  not  ferociously 
cruel — to  give  you  and  to  take  you  back  in  the  same  moment 
No  ;  such  a  thing  cannot  be.  It  would  make  one  doubt  in  Him. 
Then,  indeed,  would  eveiything  be  a  snare — the  eartli,  the  sky,  the 
cradles  of  infants,  the  human  heart,  love,  the  stars.  God  would  be 
a  traitor,  and  man  a  dupe.  There  would  be  nothing  in  which  to 
believe.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  creation.  All  would  be  an 
abyss.  You  know  not  what  you  say,  Dea.  You  shall  live  I  I  com- 
mand yoxi  to  live  \    You  must  obey  mt  \    \  axci  ^Q^lt  Vi»^^^^^  ^«}^ 
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your  master — I  forbid  you  to  leave  me  !  Oh,  heavens !  Oh,  wretched 
Man  \  No,  it  cannot  be  \  and  I  remain  in  the  ^*orId  after  you !  ^^lififl 
it  is  as  monstrous  as  that  there  should  be  no  sun  I     Dea !  Dea  ■ 
recover  !    It  is  but  a  moment  of  passing  pain.     One  feels  a  shuddcfj 
at  times,  and  thinks  no  more  about  it.     It  is  absolutely  necessaffl 
that  you  should  get  weO,  and  cease  to  suffer.      You  die  t     Ulnfl 
have  I   done  to   you  ?     The  very   thought  of  it  drives  me  mau 
We  belong  to  each  other,  and  we  love  each  other     You  have  no 
reason  for  going  I     It  would  be  unjust  I     Have  I  comnailtcd  crimes?^ 
Besides,  you   have   forgiven    me.      Oh,   you  would  not  make  me 
L  desperate— have  me  become  a  \nilain,  a  madman^  drive  me  to  p^f 
Mition  ?    Dea,  I  entreat  you  !  I  conjure  you  \  I  supplicate  you  !     Xmk 
not  die  !  *'  I 

And  clenching  his  hands  in  his  hair,  agonised  with  fear,  sutkdl 
with  tears,  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet.  \ 

**  My  Gwynplaine,"  said  Dea,  "  it  is  no  fault  of  mine." 

There  rose  to  her  lips  a  red  froth,  which  Vvm^  wiped  away  wi^ 
the  fold  of  her  robe,  before  Gwynplaine,  who  vtsls  prostrate  at  ha 
feet,  could  see  it»  fl 

Givynplaine  took  her  feet  in  his  hands,  and  implored  her  m  aifl 
kind  of  confused  words.  I 

**  I  tell  you,  I  will  not  have  it !    You  die  ?    I  have  no  sir  • 

to  bear  it    Die  ?  Yes  ;  but  botli  of  us  together — ^not  oihen. ....    , .  .v 

■  die,  my  Dea?  I  will  never  consent  to  it!  My  di>inity I  my  lore! 
Do  you  understand  that  I  am  with  you  ?  I  swear  that  you  shaD  Ihe  ! 
Oh,  but  you  cannot  have  thought  what  would  become  of  roc  after 
you  were  gone*  If  you  had  an  idea  of  the  necessity  whkh  yoa  are 
to  me,  you  would  see  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  \  Dea  f 
see  I  have  but  you  1  The  most  extraordinary  things  have  haj 
to  me.  You  ^vill  hardly  believe  that  I  have  just  explored  the  whoilc 
of  life  in  a  few  hours !  I  have  found  out  one  thing — that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  I     You  exist ;  if  you  did  not,  the  universe  urould  have 

I  no  meaning.     Stay  with  me  !     Have  pity  on  me !     Since  you  love 
I  me,   live  on  !     If  I  have  just  found  you  again,  it  is  to  keep  3ro«- 

■  Wait  a  little  longer ;  you  cannot  leave  me  like  this,  now  that  we 
I  have  been  together  but  a  few  minutes  !     Do  not  be  impatient ! 
i  Heaven,  how  I  suffer  [     You  are  not  angry  with  me,  arc  you  ?    Yd 

know  that  I  could  not  help  going  when  the  wapentake  came  for  i 
You  will  breathe  more  easily  presently,  you  will  see.     Dea*  aU 
been  put  right     We  arc  going  to  be  happy.     Do  no!  drive  me  1 
despair,  Dea  \    I  have  done  nothing  to  you  ! " 
^^Hme nwds  were  not  si>oken,  but  sobbed  cut     ihcj*  rose 
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his  breast — now  in  a  lamentation  which  might  have  attracted  the 
dove,  now  in  a  roar  which  niiglit  have  made  lions  recoil.  ' 

Dea  answered  him  in  a  voice  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
pausing  at  nearly  every  word. 

**  Alas  !  it  is  of  no  use,  my  beloved  !  I  see  tliat  you  are  doing  all 
you  can.  An  hour  ago  I  wanted  to  die  ;  now  I  do  not  Gwynplaine 
— TCky  adored  Gwynplaine  !  how  happy  we  have  been  1  God  placed 
you  in  my  life,  and  He  takes  me  out  of  yours.  You  see  I  am  going* 
You  will  remember  the  Green  Box,  won't  you  ;  and  poor  blind  little 
Dea  ?  You  w^ill  remember  ray  song  ?  Do  not  forget  the  sound  of 
my  voice,  and  the  way  in  which  I  said,  I  love  you  1  I  will  come 
back  and  tell  it  to  you  again,  in  the  night  while  you  sleep.  Yes,  we 
found  each  other  again  ;  but  it  was  too  much  joy.  It  was  to  end  at 
once.  It  is  decreed  that  1  am  to  go  first  I  love  my  father,  Ursus ; 
and  my  brother,  Homo,  very  dearly.  You  are  all  so  good.  There 
is  no  air  in  here.  Open  the  window.  My  Gwynplaine,  I  did  not  tell 
you,  but  I  was  jealous  because  of  a  woman  who  came  one  day. 
You  do  not  even  know  who  it  is  of  whom  I  speak.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
Cover  my  arms,  I  am  rather  cold  And  Fibi  and  Vinos,  where  are 
they  ?  One  comes  to  love  everybody.  One  feels  a  friendship  for  all 
those  who  have  been  mixed  up  in  one's  happiness.  We  have  a  kind 
feeling  towards  them  for  having  been  present  in  our  joys.  Why  has  it 
all  passed  away?  I  have  not  clearly  understood  what  has  happened 
during  the  last  two  days.  Now  I  am  dying.  Leave  me  in  my  dress. 
When  I  put  it  on  I  foresaw  that  it  would  be  my  shroud.  I  wish  to 
keep  it  on.  Gwynplaine's  kisses  are  upon  it  Oh,  what  would  I  not 
have  given  to  have  lived  on  !  What  a  happy  life  we  led  in  our  poor 
caravan  !  How  we  sang  !  How  I  listened  to  the  applause  !  What 
joy  it  was  never  to  be  separated  from  each  other  I  It  seemed  to  me 
that  \  was  living  in  a  cloud  with  you  :  I  knew  one  day  from  another, 
although  I  was  blind.  I  knew  that  it  was  morning,  because  I  heard 
Gwynplaine ;  I  felt  that  it  was  night,  because  I  dreamed  of  Gwyn- 
plaine. I  felt  that  I  was  wrapped  up  in  something,  which  was  his 
soul  We  adored  each  other  so  sweetly.  It  is  all  fading  away ;  and 
there  will  be  no  more  songs.  Alas  !  that  I  cannot  live  on  !  You  will 
think  of  me,  ray  beloved  !  " 

Her  voice  was  growing  fainter.     The  ominous  waning,  which  wa^ 

death,  was  stealing  away  her  breatli*     She  folded  her  thumbs  within 

I  her  fingers,  a  sign  that  her  last  moments  were  approaching.      It 

seemed  as  though  the  first  uncertain  words  of  an  angel  just  creafed, 

were  blended  with  the  last  failing  accents  of  the  dying  giil. 

She  murmured^ — 
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I  shall  be  very  unhappy  with- 


•*  You  will  think  of  me,  won*t  you  ?    It  would  be  veiy  sad  to  be 
dead,  and  to  be  remembered  by  no  one-     I  have  been  way 
at  times ;  I  beg  pardon  of  you  all.     I  am  sure  that  if  God  hod  \ 
willed  it,  we  might  yet  have  been  happy,  my  Gwynplamc ;  for 
take  up  but  very  little  room,  and  we  might  have  earned  our 
together  in  another  land,     But  God  has  willed  it  otherwise     I  can 
not  make  out  in  the  least  why  I  am  d}ing.     1   never  complained  ol 
being  blind,  so  that  I  cannot  have  offended  anyone,     I  should 
have  asked  for  anything,  but  always  to  be  blind  as  I  was,  by  your* 
side.     Oh,  how  sad  it  is  to  have  to  part ! " 

Her  words  were  more  and  more  inarticulate,  evaporating  into  i 
other,  as  if  they  were  being  blown  away.     She  had  become  i 
inaudible, 

*' Gwynplaine,"  she  resumed,  **you  will  thmk  of  mc,  wonH  yoa? 
I  shall  crave  it  when  I  am  dead** 

And  she  added,— 

**  Oh,  keep  me  wilh  you  !  ** 

Then,  after  a  pause,  she  said, — 

"  Come  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can. 
out  you,  even  in  heaven.  Do  not  leave  me  long  alone,  my  sweet 
(]wynplaine !  My  Paradise  was  here.  Above  there  is  only  heaven ' 
Oh !  I  cannot  breathe !    My  beloved !    My  beloved !    My  beloved!" 

"  Mercy  !  '*  cried  Gw)'nplaine. 

**  Farewell,"  murmured  Dea. 

And  he  pressed  his   mouth  to  her  beautiful  icy  liands.     For 
a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  ceased  to  breathe.     Thca  \ 
raised  herself  on  her  elbows,  and  an  intense  splendour  flashed  ; 
her  eyes,  and  through  an  ineffable  stuilc  her  voice  rang  out  dcarift 

*•  Light ! "  she  cried.     "  I  sec  1  *' 

And  she  expired.  She  fell  back  rigid  and  immoveable  oo  the 
mattress. 

**  Dead  ! "  said  Ursus. 

And  the  poor  old  man,  as  if  crushed  by  his  despair,  bowed  bat 
bald  head  and  buried  his  swollen  face  in  the  folds  of  the  gown  y 
covered  Dea*s  feet     He  lay  there  in  a  swoon. 

Then  Gwynplaine  became  awful  He  arose,  lifted  his  cjres,  and 
gazed  into  the  vast  gloom  above  him.  Seen  by  none  on  caitii,  bvt 
looked  down  upon,  perhaps,  as  he  stood  in  the  darknoiy  \gf  wmtt 
invisible  presence,  he  stretched  his  hands  on  high,  and  said,^- 

-'I  cornel" 

And  he  strode  across  the  deck,  towards  the  side  of  the  %*osd«  n 
tf  beckoned  by  a  vision. 
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A  few  paces  off  was  the  abyss.  He  walked  slowly,  never  casting 
down  his  eyes.  A  smile  came  upon  his  face,  such  as  Dea's  had 
just  worn.  He  advanced  straight  before  him,  as  if  watching  some- 
thing. In  his  eyes  was  a  light  like  the  reflection  of  a  soul  per* 
ceived  from  afar  off.  He  cried  out,  "  Yes  !  *'  At  every  step  he  was 
approaching  nearer  to  the  side  of  the  vessel.  His  gait  was  rigid, 
his  arms  were  lifted  up,  his  head  was  throun  back,  his  eye-balls 
were  fixed.  His  movement  was  ghost-like.  He  ad%^anced  without 
haste  and  without  hesitation,  with  fatal  precision,  as  though  there 
were  before  him  no  yamiing  gulf  and  open  grave.  He  murmured  \ — 
"Be  easy.  I  follow  you.  I  understand  the  sign  that  you  are 
making  me."  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  certain  spot  in  the  sky, 
where  the  shadow  was  deepest.  The  smile  was  still  upon  his  face. 
The  sky  was  perfectly  black  ;  there  was  no  star  visible  in  it,  and  yet 
he  evidently  saw  one.  He  crossed  the  deck,  A  few  stiff  and 
ominous  steps,  and  he  had  reached  the  very  edge. 

**  I  come/'  said  he;  **  Dea,  behold,  I  come  !  *' 

One  step  more ;  there  was  no  bulwark  ;  the  void  was  before  him  ; 
he  strode  into  it.  He  fell.  The  night  was  thick  and  dull,  the  water 
deep.  It  swallowed  him  up.  He  disappeared  calmly  and  silentlj'. 
None  saw  or  heard  him.     The  ship  sailed  on,  and  the  river  flowed. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  ship  gained  the  sea. 

When  Ursus  returned  to  consciousness,  he  found  that  G\^'yBplaine 
was  no  longer  with  him,  and  he  saw  Homo  by  the  edge  of  the  deck, 
baying  in  the  shadow  and  looking  down  upon  the  water. 
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^HE  following  correspondence  will  interest  the  readen 
of  The  Gmtkmatis  Magazine  \ — 

HautivUU  Homte^ 

31  M^n^  187Q. 

Monsieur, — ^Je  ne  sds  pas  I'Anglais,  et  je  I'ai  prouvd  Une  fiiute 
d'impression  puisne  dans  un  Dictionnaire,  bug-pipe  pour  bag-pipe^  a 
foumi,  il  y  a  quatre  ans,  k  une  certaine  presse  anglaise,  k  peu  pris 
la  seule  critique  s6ieuse  qu'elle  ait  dev^  contre  les  TravmUewrs  de 
la  Mer.  Je  ne  pms  done  juger  de  votre  traduction  de  E Homme  ^ui 
Rit.  Votre  talent  d'&nivain  m'est  hautement  connu,  et  je  suis 
convaincu  que  vous  avez  fait  pour  le  mieux.  Cependant  je  vous 
approuve  de  vouloir  publier  en  librairie  ufie  traduction  absoiument 
complete.  Mon  livre  n'est  pas,  \  proprement  parler,  un  roman;  il 
veut  instruire  en  meme  temps  qu'int($resser,  et  il  m^le  au  drame 
rhistoire  et  la  philosophic.  Les  pages  dliistoire  et  de  philosophie 
sont  done  trfes  importantes,  puisqu'elles  expliquent  le  but  de  I'auteur, 
et  je  les  recommande  k  votre  excellent  esprit.  Plusieurs  de  vos 
estampes  sont  on  ne  peut  mieux  r^ussies. 

Croyez,  Monsieur,  ^  ma  vive  cordialitd 

Victor  Hugo. 

7^e  Sycamores^  BalsaU  Heathy  near  Birmingkam^ 
J/n/S,  187a 

Sir, — Pray  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  and  welcome 
letter. 

I  am  anxious  that  you  should  understand  my  position,  and  that 
of  Tke  Gentleman's  Magazine^  in  connection  with  your  latest  and 
most  remarkable  work.  It  was  originally  arranged  between  3rour 
Brussels  publishers  and  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans,  that  "By  Order 
of  the  King "  (your  first  title  of  "  The  Grinning  Man " )  should 
appear  in  Onu  a  Week,  to  be  svicceeded  Itv  that  publication  by  a 
work  from  the  pen  of  out  gceaX.'ETv^'^  Tiw€i\^  Ksi^^xv^'\ts55«s^^ 
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L'Homme  qui  Rit*'  was  not  ready  for  the  English  printer  until  long 
sifter  the  date  fixed  for  its  appearance  in  this  country,  WTien  the 
English  translation  had  fairly  commenced,  it  should  have  been  nearly 
completed  in  Once  a  Week,  The  time,  indeed,  had  arrived  for  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Trollope's  story,  and  the  time  had  also  arrived 
when  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans  hatl  determined  upon  retiring 
from  the  publication  of  Once  a  Week. 

Publishers  of  Hie  Gentieman's  Mkgatine  as  well  as  publisheFs  of 
Once  a  IVcek^  Messrs  Bradbury  &  Evans  turned  to  rae  in  their 
dilemma,  and  I  gladly  accepted  "  L' Homme  qui  Rit  "  for  the  former 
publication,  ^fr,  R  S.  Dallas  (then  Editor  of  Ofue  a  W€€k\  who 
had  made  all  the  arrangements  for  the  perfect  translation  of  your 
work  from  the  French,  continued  to  take  great  personal  interest 
in  this  English  version,  and,  at  ray  w^ish,  charged  himself  with  the 
duty  of  revising  the  translation,  just  as  he  would  have  done  had 
the  story  been  published,  ^s  originally  arranged,  under  his  auspices. 
My  acquaintance  with  the  work  has  been  made  through  the  proofs, 
as  they  have  reached  me  from  the  translators  and  Mr,  Dallas. 

It  had  always  been  understood  that  the  story  was  too  long  for  a 
monthly  publication,  and  that  The  Gcntlcmaii s  translation  w^ould  be 
a  condensed  version  of  it  In  June  last  I  explained  this  in  a  letter 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Athemeum^  which  was  reprinted  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  New  Series  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  All  the 
sins  of  the  mere  condensation  rayst  fall  upon  me.  I  have  in  no 
instance  ventured  to  alter  the  translator's  text,  which,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  is  marvellously  truthful-  I  had  too  much  respect  for 
your  great  reputation  to  do  more  than  accommodate  your  romance 
to  the  time  which  is  thought  sujfficient  for  a  serial  tale  in  a  maga- 
zine. In  this  revision,  however,  I  have  been  occasionally  influ- 
enced by  a  regard  for  the  tastes  of  my  own  readers.  Incidents 
and  sayings,  which  look  comparatively  harmless  in  your  subtle  and 
deUcate  language,  come  out  some\^'hat  harsh  and  unfamiliar  in  the 
more  inflexible  words  of  our  English  tongue*  On  tlie  whole,  how- 
ever, I  have  been  simply  guided  by  my  original  intention  to  give 
a  condensed  version  of  the  work  in  T7te  Gentleman^ s  Magazine; 
the  desirability  of  shortening  the  period  necessary  for  its  full  publi- 
cation in  a  serial  form  being  enlianced  by  the  general  issue  of  the 
work  in  French,  and  by  the  original  resolution  of  the  English 
publishers  to  send  forth  their  edition  before  The  GeniiematCs  version 
■  <0uld  be  completed. 

I        You  are  right  in  noticing  the  exclusion  of  some  of  your  purely 
I  historical  and  philosophical  pages,    1  onV|  NecAaci^^  ^^^«^ 
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excisions  where  there  was  a  profusion  of  riches,  always  leaving 
behind  my  presumptuous  pen  a  trail  of  rhetorical  fire,  sparkling  with 
epigrammatic  meteors  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  pages  of  a  hundred 
books  by  ordinary  writers.  I  take  leave  to  think  there  is  nothing 
finer  in  modem  literature  than  Chapters  V.  and  VI.  of  "  L'Homroe 
qui  Rit." 

The  publication  of  a  work  of  this  kind  in  parts  is  a  mistake.  It  is 
only  as  a  whole  that  it  should  be  read,  only  as  a  whole  that  it  can  be 
understock!. 

I  rejoice  to  learn  that  you  are  pleased  with  the  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Fildes.  The  same  pencil  which  strove  so  successfully  to  realises  the 
gaunt  form  of  the  kindly  philosopher,  the  terrible  image  of  Gwjm- 
plaine,  and  the  sublime  loveliness  of  Dea,  is  now  engaged,  for  the 
first  time,  in  giving  pictorial  life  to  the  poetic  creations  of  Charles 
Dickens. 

Assuring  you  of  my  profound  respect  and  esteem, 
I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Hatton^ 

Editor  of  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine.** 
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these  days  of  steam  and  rapid  loromotion,  thousands  ol 
tourists  pass  hurriedly  through  the  Channel  Islands,  and  this 
year  especially  an  hitherto  unprecedented  number  of  them 
has  visited  the  island  of  Guernsey :  there  were  few  of  these 
who  did  not  toi!  up  the  steep  and  badly-paved  thoroughfare  of 
Hauteville^  and  few  who,  when  half-way  up  the  hill,  did  not  turn  and 
stop  to  read  the  name  inscribed  over  the  door  of  a  large  house  to  the 
left ;  the  inscription  is  simply  thi.s,  *'  Hauteville  House/'  a  namt- 
interesting  to  all  readers  of  pc^lite  literature,  as  it  is  from  here  that 
the  later  productions  of  the  great  Victor  Hugo  have  emanated.  It 
is  here  that  French  poetry  has  taken  refuge,  indignant  at  being  | 
driven  first  from  her  native  soil,  and  again  from  her  first  resting  place 
in  Jersey.  Surely  Guernsey  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  inlcilectual 
link  between  French  and  British  literature,  I 

It  wilt  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that  Hauteville  House  itself  is    j 
externally  an   ordinary  solid  Guemsey^built  house  of  three  floors,    J 
and  with  conspicuous  attics.     It  stands  back  from  the  street,  a  green    I 
wooden  railing  enclosing  a  thick -growing  Ilex  tree,  and  the  broad     ' 
flagged  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  green  door.    This  house,  although 
in  the  street,  is  not  of  it,  and  is  as  much  isolated  from  the  Peter  Port 
world  when  once  Ihe  threshold  is  passed,  as  if  it  was  miles  away  in 
jhe  countr}*.  1 

Hauteville  House,  with  its  garden,  belongs  to  Victor  Hugo  himself, 
as  he  purchased  it  for  the  sum  of  1000/     The  mere  external  shell  of 
the  house,  however,  remains  as  it  was  originally ;  the  interior  being    I 
thoroughly  metamorphosed  to  suit  the  romantic  and  fantastic  taste  of 
the  great  master ;  although  by  many  pronounced  eccentric,  without 
doubt  the  interior  at  present  is  a  veritable  chef-iVoiuvre^  composed    j 
of  a  collection  of  cfiefs-tfccuvrt.     The  house  was  formerly  Crown 
property,  ami  the  poet  is  pleased  sometimes  la  amuse  his  visitors  by 
telling  them  how  he  pays  an  annual  tribute  of  t^o  capons  to  Queen    1 
Victoria,  protesting,  notwithstanding,  that  this  tribute  does  not  make     ' 
him  acknowledge  any  vassalage  to  one  who  wears  a  crown. 

It   has  been  the  good   fortune  of  the  writer  of  this   article   to 
txistkc   a    pTolongQ^   stay    within   but  at  fe^'    v^^^   ^^  ^^-iNiX^x^^ 
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House,  and  to  have  ever  met  with  the  most  neighbourly  kin^ 
and  hospitality  from  its  distinguished  occupant  Guernsey,  however, 
does  not  appreciate  the  honour  she  now  possesses  of  the  prescfice 
upon  her  soil  of  one,  if  not  the  greatest,  still  very  nearly  the  greatest 
literary  intellect  in  Europe,  and  leaves  him  to  live  in  the  solitude  of 
profound  oblivion,  a  species  of  second  exile,  professedly  indiRcfcnt 
to  his  presence  or  absence,  and  ignorant  that  for  ages  to  come  tbc 
name  of  Victor  Hugo  will  impart  a  portion  of  the  halo  of  his  gloiy 
to  tlie  small  island  that  sheltered  him. 

On  my  first  reaching  Guernsey  I  was  warned  against  my  dangeioitl 
neighbour  as  a  malignant  Red-Republican,  a  vile  conspirator,  wtA 
the  friend  of  assassins,  :^\\A  as  likely  to  iusult  on  the  shortest  nofticfi 
any  one  who  had  the  misfortune  to  call  himself  an  Englishman. 
\Vhat  was  the  truth  ?  \\1iy,  there  is  no  place  in  the  whole 
(and  I  have  been  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe),  where  I  could 
greater  sympathy  and  thoughtful  kindness,  than  I  and  my  family  lia%i 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  M.  Victor  Hugo  and  liis  wife*s 
In  the  dry  season  our  tank  would  sometimes  run  dry :  M  Hago' 
inexhaustible  spring  was  at  our  service.  Did  wc  want  fruit  or  flowcn? 
flowers  and  fruit  were  alike  lavishly  offered  Our  garden  was  iO 
small !  Would  not  our  children  like  to  play  amidst  his  larger  fariaraf 
The  entree  of  his  garden  was  heartily  afforded  to  us,  with  one  Victor- 
Hugo-like  reservation  **  that  the  children  were  not  to  play  too 
to  the  bassin  and  jet  d'eau,  lest  they  should  tumble  10*'*  whilst 
were  made  most  agreeably  welcome  in  the  saloDS  and  at  the  tabk 
our  illustrious  neighbour. 

The  greater  part  of  the  year  Victor  Hugo  remains  at  GucrnKjr. 
allowing  himself  a  brief  holiday  in  the  autumn,  when  he  iHsits 
Switzerland,  &c.  Regardless  of  the  amncst)%  however,  his 
will  not  pennit  him  to  return  to  his  beloved  France  "  IVhm  Hk^/ 
rdurnsy  I wUi return''  Nevertheless,  he  is  one  of  the  leading  and 
active  members,  if  not  the  head,  of  the  revolutionary  party  ia  llvl 
country.  At  all  seasons  he  is  up  at  daylight,  and^  notwitholaiidiiig 
the  accusation  of  a  species  of  hydrophobia  as  regafds  batil%  Willi 
which  we  English  are  wont  to  taunt  our  Gallic  neighboun^  Victor 
Hugo  is  a  grand  exception  and  example,  for  ^Uuhhing^*  it  with  him 
an  institution,  and  long  before  his  neighl»ours  are  stimngp  Viciof 
Hugo  has  performed  his  ablutions  by  the  light  of  the  carlicsl  Akkvl 
From  his  glass  cabinet  de  travail^  he  can  see  the  iitii  rise  at  all  fcaaon* 
L  of  the  year.  In  mid*summer,  from  here  the  stm  appears  to  fiac 
BjiMhind  Ca|ie  La  Hogue ;  at  the  equinox,  from  behind  tlie  eliffii  of 
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island  he  was  shamefully  driven  out  by  the  unprincipled  application 
■of  an  old  Star  Chamber  law,  in  1855* 

The  earlier  part  of  the  morning  the  poet  is  generally  to  be  seen 
promenading  on  the  balustraded  roof  of  his  house,  drinking  in  long 
draughts  of  health  from  the  sea-breezes,  and  inspiration  from  the 
immensity  of  sea  and  skies  around  about  him.  With  a  red  Garibaldi 
shirt,  sometimes  concealed  under  a  blue-grey  dressing-gown,  he  rest- 
lessly marches  up  and  down,  ap|>arently  in  deep  thought,  every  now 
and  then  entering  his  aerial  studio  to  write  down  his  thoughts  in 
those  heart-stirring  words  so  dear  to  French  readers ;  at  other  times 
he  will  tear  up  perhaps  some  lines  not  sufficiently  forcible  or  polished, 
and  the  pieces  of  paper,  like  sibylline  leaves,  come  fluttering  into 
the  garden,  where  my  little  children  run  to  catch  them,  calling  them 
butterQies  ;  scraps  which  many  would  value  as  rare  autographs.  In- 
tensely fond  of  children,  M,  Victor  Hugo  always  takes  the  greatest 
interest  in  my  little  ones  at  play,  one  of  whom  is  the  same  age  as  his 
HttJc  grandson  away  at  Brussels  ;  and  when  he  sees  them  playing  in 
the  sun  without  their  hats,  will  always  call  out  to  them  to  put  their 
hats  on.  It  is,  indeed,  most  remarkable  that  this  energetic,  vigorous, 
and  thoughtful  poet,  of  the  most  powerful  intellect  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  not  above  composing  the  kindliest  and  most  pathetic 
nursery  and  fireside  poetry,  amongst  which  we  find  some  of  his  most 
graceful  masterpieces*  Every  Monday  a  large  number  of  poor 
children — in  fact,  the  poorest  which  Madame  Chenay  *  can  find^^ — 
are  provided  with  a  hearty  meal  No  distinction  of  creed  is  thought 
of  in  the  selection  of  these  children  ;  pin^erty  is  the  only  passport 
required.  Besides  this,  the  children  carry  off  all  the  remains  and 
scmps  to  take  home  with  them.  Food  and  fuel  are  never  refused  to 
any  one  who  really  cannot  afford  such  necessaries  of  life;  whilst, 
similar  to  Mons,  Bienvenii  {his  baju-ideal  of  what  a  bishop  might  and 
ought  to  be  in  "  Les  Miserables"),  although  several  times  things  have 
been  stolen  and  robberies  committed  at  Hauteville  House,  the  bene- 
volent owner  never  will  prosecute,  or  even  attempt  to  have  the 
depredators  sought  after. 

Before  going  on,  however,  let  M,  de  Pbne,  one  of  the  editors  of 
Le  Gauiois  newspaper,  describe  the  High  Priest  of  Literature,  as  he 
lis  Vicior  Hugo,  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year  : — '*  Victor  Hugo, 
ique  in  all  things,  is  stronger  and  more  full  of  life,  with  his  grey 


•  Since  the  death  of  the  lale  Madnme  Victor  Hugo,  her  siller,  Madame  Chenay* 
hAs  continued  the  charities  and  the  visiting  of  tlie  poor  in  St,  Peter  Fort  an»l 
neighbourhood,  in  place  of  her  sister. 
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hairs  and  white  beard,  than  when  he  took  his  first  flight  at  twentjr 
years  of  age.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  he  is  yotmger  and  more 
handsome.  No  one  gives  the  hand  as  he  does.  One  feeb  at  once 
that  there  is  a  heart  in  it,  and  that  that  heart  gives  itself  entire  to  the 
friend  whom  the  hand  invites.  His  look  is  as  full  of  meaning  as  his 
words.  It  darts  forth  lightnings  ;  it  has  sparklings  and  depths  that 
I  never  saw  in  any  other  :  a  broad  benevolence,  an  affable  and  patri- 
archal simplicity,  an  exquisite  and  smiling  invitation  to  fiuniliarity, 
compose  this  unaffected  majesty  of  genius.'* 

Methodical  to  a  fault,  our  neighbour  works  incessantly,  and  no- 
thing is  suffered  to  interrupt  his  usual  routme  of  labour.  One 
idea  pervades  his  mind,  that  his  life  is  not  long  enough  for  him  to 
perform  his  mission  on  this  world ;  although  he  hopes  for  time  to 
complete  the' great  trilogy  on  which  he  is  now  engaged,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  to  be  Aristocracy,  Monarchy,  and  lastly  Revolution.  For 
instance,  at  this  present  moment  the  billiard  room  at  Hauteville 
House  is  locked  up,  and  in  it  are  stored  heaps  of  tapestry,  many 
valuable  paintings,  engravings,  ^xAobjets  de  vcrtu^  which  he  wiU  allow 
no  one  but  himself  to  touch,  and  which  are  intended  some  day  to  be 
arranged  in  order ;  but  although  his  friends  are  so  anxious  to  have 
these  treasures  brought  to  light,  he  always  repeats  that  he  has  no 
spare  time  to  waste  in  looking  them  over. 

One  particular  trait  in  Victor  Hugo's  character  is  remarkable,  and 
that  is  his  peculiar  hatred  or  dread  of  dogs,  as  a  rule.  One  dog  only 
is  an  exception,  and  that  is  a  fat  Italian  greyhound,  which  is  a 
favoured  companion  to  Madame  Chenay.  For  some  time  this  grey- 
hound used  to  wear  a  brass  collar,  with  the  following  distich  engraved 
thereon,  in  which  S^nat  epitomizes  his  position  in  the  Guernsey 
world  thus : — 

*'  Je  voudrais  que  chez  moi  quelqu'un  me  ramen&t. 
Mon  etat  ?  chien.    Mon  maltre  ?  Hugo.     Mon  nom  ?  S6iaL** 

Unfortunately  this  collar  was  stolen,  and  replaced  by  a  new  one 
some  half  dozen  times,  till  at  last  Victor  Hugo  forbad  any  more 
collars  being  expended ;  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  poor  S6iat 
runs  about  collarless. 

Noon  is  the  breakfast  hour  at  Hauteville  House ;  and  it  is  at  this 
hour  that  the  hard-working  author  receives  such  few  personal  firiends 
as  enjoy  his  intimacy,  and  any  passing  distinguished  travellers,  gene- 
rally journalists,  artists,  &c. ;  for  many  disciples,  devotees — in  fiurt, 
Hugolatres — make  pUgnxna%<^^  \\\\Vvet  ^\om  «ll  ^axts  of  the  civiliKd 
world.     The  guests  ate    ^exiwra^^i  i«^  ^^-^ti  "Qeos'Q!^  ^^wt  ^n^ 
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vestibule,  enriched  with  quaint  carvings,  up  the  stairs,  of  which 
the  very  balustrades  arc  carpeted,  whilst  the  walls  are  bung  with 
lapestiy,  lighted  here  and  there  with  reflecting  mirrors  of  antique 
fonn,  on  to  the  first  floor,  into  the  apartments  of  the  late  Madame 
Victor  Hugo< 

The  drawing-room  is  a  modern  chamber,  with  light  French  paper, 
and  windows  overlooking  the  street,  and  furnished  with  piano,  prie- 
dieu,  cabinets,  pictures,  photographs,  &c,,  and  especially  noticeable 
are  three  enormous  arm-chairs,  covered  with  crimson  pile  velvet. 
The  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  is  thickly  piled  with  books. 
Handsome  editions  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  and  in  all  languages,  they 
are  presentation  copies  from  various  authors  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

A  large  oil  painting,  recently  sent  from  abroad,  at  present  occupies 
the  greater  portion  of  one  wall  It  is  attributed  to  Sal  vat  or  Rosa; 
but  as  it  is  a  sea  piece,  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  this. 
The  scene  represents  some  gorgeous  Venetian  galleys  and  other 
vessels  effecting  a  disembarkation  in  an  agitated  sea  at  the  mouth  of 
a  harbour.  The  colouring  of  the  picture  is  fine,  and  the  rendering  of 
tJie  sky  and  water  admirable.  It  is  evidently  a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind  ;  but  it  is  thoroughly  unique.  On  referring  to  Mr.  Ruskin*s 
**  Modem  Painters,*'  I  find  that  **  there  is  one  marine  piece  by 
Salvator  Rosa  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  a  sunrise  reflected  in  the  sea ;  the 
only  instance  known  of  such  a  subject  by  that  artist"  He  further 
adds,  *'  the  great  Venetian  painters  have  left  no  instance  of  any 
marine  effects  carefully  studied/'  Among  other  curiosities  in  this 
drawing-room  is  a  quaint  and  suggestive  conceit,  also  a  recent  addition 
to  Victor  Hugo's  rare  collection.  It  consists  of  an  oil  painting  on  a 
small  oak  panel,  apparently  of  Dutch  workmanship.  It  represents 
the  head  of  a  noble  youth,  with  curling  locks  of  a  decided  red  colour, 
and  plumed  hat  set  with  jewels.  On  turning  this  picture  upside-dowTi, 
however,  it  appears  as  a  grinning  Death's  Ifead^  a  skull  enveloped  in 
the  flames  of  the  lower  regions.  The  pearls  are  metamorphosed  into 
grinning  teeth  ;  the  ear  of  the  youth  is  transformed  into  the  ghastly 
aperture  where  once  a  nose  existed,  whilst  the  ruddy  locks  become 
horrid  sulphurous  flames,  and  the  sable  plumes  are  lurid  smoke. 
Around  this  picture  is  an  inscription  in  antique  Dutch  characters, 
<loubtless  drawing  an  impressive  moral ;  but,  alas !  ignorance  has 
prevented  any  one  I  have  yet  met  from  deciphering  its  meaning, 
There  is  no  date  upon  it 

Adjoining  this  drawing-room  is  the  bed-room  of  the  late  Madame 
V^iCfor  Hugo^  and  this  is  looked  upon  <\vul^  ^^  ^  landum  sand(>v\im 
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by  the  poet  Each  morning,  on  Ms  way  downstairs  to  \xnak&sXy 
does  the  illustrious  lit^raieur  devote  some  minutes  of  solitary  com- 
munion, to  the  thoughts  of  those  dear  ones  who  have  passed  away 
from  this  life;  and  as  Victor  Hugo,  in  common  with  Professor 
De  Morgan,  Mr.  Varley,  and  others,  firmly  believes  in  Spiritualism, 
may  we  not  fancy  that  he  can  imagine  that  he  holds  converse  with 
the  departed  ones  whom  he  loved  so  well  ?  I  have  only  once  been 
in  that  room,  and  then  it  was  with  whispers,  bated  breath  and  soft 
footsteps,  lest  the  great  poet  should  be  indignant  at  the  desecration, 
that  Madame  Chenay  admitted  us  for  once  to  see  the  sawvemn 
which  render  this  room  so  sad  an  association.  Madame  Victor  Hugo 
seems  to  have  collected  here  e\'eTy  relic  of  her  eldest  daughter, 
I^opoldine,  who  was  so  unfortunately  drowned  in  the  Seine,  widi  her 
husband,  Charles  Vaquerie. 

Under  the  canopy  at  the  head  of  the  bed  is  a  good  painting,  repre- 
senting the  youthful  Leopoldine  receiving  her  first  communioiL  A 
still  more  touching  memento,  however,  is  on  the  adjoining  wall^ 
viz.,  a  coloured  crayon  drawing  by  Madame  Victor  Hugo,  herself  an 
accomplished  artist :  it  is  signed  Adble  Hugo,  1837,  and  represents 
her  favourite  daughter  Didine  (the  pet  contraction  of  Leopoldine), 
when  only  seven  years  old,  reclining  carelessly  on  a  sofa,  reading  a 
book.  This  charming  sketch  is  but  rudely  framed,  and  under  the 
glass  is  a  piece  of  the  material  of  which  the  little  giri's  dress  had  been 
made — a  common  red  stuff,  with  little  black  spots.  The  drawing 
itself,  and  the  little  fragment  which  accompanies  it,  had  probably 
been  sent  to  Victor  Hugo  when  a^i-ay  from  his  home ;  for  the  follow- 
ing words,  in  his  handwriting,  on  a  scrap  of  i>aper  and  evidently  cut 
out  of  a  letter,  arc  attached  by  the  fragment — 

*<  Oh  !  la  belle  petite  ro1>e 
Qu'elle  avait,  vous  rappclcz-\*ous  ! '' 

What  sacred  emotion,  what  a  depth  of  pathos  is  conveyed  in  these 
few  simple  words !  Among  the  many  other  souvenirs  preserved,  show- 
ing the  intense  love  of  Madame  Hugo  towards  her  daughter,  are  the 
bridal-WTeath  and  dress,  and  a  picture  of  the  nuprial  chamber  of  M. 
and  Madame  Vaquerie  in  their  house  at  Havre,  besides  an  unfinished 
piece  of  work  destined  for  a  slipper,  the  needle  and  worsted  still  in 
it,  on  which  Madame  Vaquerie  was  engaged  when  sudden  death 
I)rcvcnted  the  completion.  On  the  walls  of  this  room  are  a  portrait 
of  Franqois  Victor,  the  translator  of  Shakspeare,  by  his  mother ;  a 
fihotograph  of  \\\s  biolVvei  OvsiV^  -,  ^tv^^  ;iJacw^  ^&>fc  x&aBc^s^:>l3&.^ 
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an  elaborate  piece  of  art,  consisting  of  a  series  of  photographs, 
illustrating  the  life  of  the  French  ^^ proscriis*^  in  Jersey^  surrounded 
with  clever  allegorical  allusions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  in  the  whole  house^  however,  is 
to  be  found  here,  lying  on  a  small  table,  over  which  hangs  a  large 
crucifix  under  a  crimson  canopy.  It  is  a  splendidly 
bound  volume  of  "  Les  Contemplations/*  got  up  in  a 
most  superb  style  on  purpose  for  Madame  Victor 
Hugo,  whose  monogram  it  bears  outside,  thus.  It  is 
thickly  interleaved,  on  which  leaves  are  autographs 
from  all  the  most  famous  literary  characters  in  France, 
besides  small  paintings  and  illustrative  photograph.s — a  most  unique 
album.  Subjoined  are  copies  of  some  of  the  autogmphs,  kindly  sup- 
plied through  the  courtesy  of  Madame  Chenay — 

A  Madame  Victor  Huca 

**  ^f  AD.\ME,— II  est  teste  en  France  une  quatititc  d'honnf-tcs  gens,  qui  5ont  les 
vrais  exiles,  et  qui  prononceut  chaqvue  jour,  \  Theure  dc  In  pricre^  &  Thcure  oil  Ton 
esp^re,  Ic  nom  glorieux  que  voiis  portez. 

**  Da  fond  de  mon  cxil,  Matlame,  et  du  plus  profond  de  mon  ccetir,  jc  vous 
cnvoic,  \  Tuii  et  h,  Taut  re,  toute  ma  symparhie,  et  tout  mou  devouement. 

<•  Avcc  tous  mes  respects, 

\Lux€a^imrg  T^rraa,  1856.  **  Jules  Janin.*' 
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**  Sous  til  cciidre  bonteusc  et  Ics  souffles  tnoqueurs, 

L'honneur— qu'on  n-eteint  pas— garde  des  etincelLes. 
Je  rapport  c  au  tr^or  de  Texil  ces  parcel  J  cs 
De  ce  qui  rcste  encore  de  France  dons  les  coeurs. 

**-rf<r/*/,  1857."  "  Paul  MEURfcE." 


'Madame,— Je  suis  bien  heareux  de  cette  ocaLsion  de  vous  dire  lA^  rmtbe 
rioagt  que  vous  nous  £tes  tous  (j'entcnds  votre  famille)  plus  prints,  plus  chers 
que  janriftis. 

**  La  gramde  %'olx  que  vous  savez,  est  de  plus  en  plus  la  veix  intiriture  de  ta 
H  France. 
H  ••  Je  vous  salue  de  ooenr, 


"J.   MICHELET/* 

'  Maltre,  voire  beau  livre  est  VorEucil  de  la  France ; 

C*C5t  Ic  rcmords  du  del  pour  ce  temps  llche  et  vU  ! 
Nous  fiommes  la  douleur  ;  vous  ctes  TEsperance  I 
Vou5  irtea  k  Patrie^  et  nous  sommes  rexil ! 

*  ^  MaK  1856,  *^  \jc»i\%  \i\Aw;»? 
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•*  Noos  envions  le  sort  oil  toos  ctcs  monte, 

Sur  ce  rocher,  autour  duqad  Toc^an  gitrnde. 
L*univers  tient  de  loin  son  regard  arrete  : 
La  patrie  est  i  nous,  mais  vons  avez  le  monde  ! 

"Maxime  Duouip.'' 

Opposite  to  this  suite  of  apartments  are  the  state  salons^  called 
rous:e  and  bleu^  which,  however,  have  been  so  well  described  in  Omt 
a  Week^  that  it  is  needless  to  more  than  mention  them  here.  Exact 
to  a  minute,  when  any  guests  happen  to  be  invited  to  breakfiot, 
Victor  Hugo  appears  as  the  clock  is  striking,  and,  the  mutual  saluta- 
tions having  been  exchanged,  the  party  speedily  make  their  va7 
downstairs  to  the  dining-room,  which  is  decorated  in  the  most  unique 
style  in  Hollando-China  ware.  One  would  willingly  spend  hours  in 
this  room,  feeding  the  mind  and  eyes  on  the  curiosities  and*siig- 
gestive  emblems  contained  in  it  In  all  parts  are  Dutch  tiles, 
emblems,  French  and  Latin  mottoes,  moral  and  hygienic  maxims. 
A  majestic  Gothic  arm-chair  of  oak,  like  everything  else,  is  bantd 
with  a  massive  chain  and  formidable  padlock  :  this  is  the  seat  of  the 
departed.  As  in  ancient  days  the  philosophic  Egyptians  were  wont  to 
have  a  veiled  and  v^Teathed  mummy  present  at  their  gayest  festivals, 
as  Nelson  kept  the  coffin  given  him  by  Collingwood  in  his  state 
cabin, — so  Victor  Hugo  preser\-es  at  his  table  a  seat  for  any  of  his 
ancestors  who  may  choose  to  be  present  at  his  repast  This  respect, 
however,  for  the  ancestors  does  not  prevent  Marie  or  Susanne  from 
])utting  down  the  plates  and  dishes,  if  necessary,  on  this  seat ;  nor 
does  it  prevent  Senat  from  jumping  upon  it,  in  order  to  lick  the  said 
plates ;  but,  then,  "  //  is  one  of  monsieur's  fancies^^  says  Marie  the 
Bretonne  hand-maid. 

Victor  Hugo  the  poet  and  Victor  Hugo  the  host  are  different 
characters.  No  longer  Jupiter  Tonans,  but  an  amiable  Amphitiyon, 
a  polite  gentleman,  and  of  courtesy  so  minute  as  to  be  almost  exces- 
sive— a  sure  sign  of  his  aristocratic  breeding.  Spirihuij  in  the  most 
extended  and  true  sense  of  the  French  term,  he  talks  with  a  ven^ 
and  gaiety  altogether  Parisian,  with  the  greatest  good  nature^  and 
without  a  tinge  of  malice.  At  the  same  time  he  does  the  honours  of 
his  cellar  and  cuisine  admirably.  His  own  meals  are  simple  enough ; 
and  to  judge  from  his  breakfast,  of  which  he  eats  heartily  after  having 
seen  his  guests  served  plentifully,  he  seems  to  me  to  follow  much 
the  same  dietary  as  that  laid  down  for  the  prize-fighter  described 
in  "  L'Homme  qui  Rit,"  to  wit,  a  slice  of  roast  leg  of  mutton  or  a 
mutton  chop  {sang/ante),  washed  doHH  with  cold  coffee  and  vin- 
ordinaire.    AbstemiovLS  YxVdwskM,  \v^  ^^«v|^  \iiw\&K&\sasBiAaRscot&S9{  for 
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guests,  to  >vhom  superior  wines  and  liqueurs  are  handed.  It 
is  in  such  hours  of  relaxation  tliat,  as  each  fresh  number  of  77n* 
Gffitkftians  Magazine  comes  out  with  the  translation  of  his  no\'el, 
I  am  wont  to  take  it  over  to  hira,  and  he  takes  great  interest, 
especially  in  the  illustrations  ;  for  his  ignorance  of  the  English 
language  prevents  him  from  thoroughly  appreciating  the  capital 
translation,  as  to  the  truthful  rendering  of  which  he  is  naturally 
desirous  to  learn  something.  He  made  the  noteworthy  avowal 
to  M-  de  Pentf,  that  althougli  he  |>rofesses  to  be  the  apostle 
of  Shakespeare,'*  he  had  never  thoroughly  understood  him  till 
he  read  the  noble  translation  made  by  his  son.  "  W^hen,"  said 
he,  **  I  wrote  the  preface  to  '  Cromwell/  I  admired  Shakespeare 
on  tnist;  now  that  I  understand  him,  I  admire  him  with  all  my 
sout." 

One  day,  the  subject  discussed  at  table  was  the  education  of 
ladies,  apropos  of  a  series  of  lectures  then  being  given  by  a  young 
professor  (present  at  table)  to  the  young  ladies  of  Guernsey.  On 
some  of  those  present  objecting  to  the  excessive  love  of  novel- reading 
by  young  girls,  Victor  Hugo  launched  out  a  masterly  defence  of 
novelists,  from  Homer  down  to  Dante  and  Cervantes  ;  at  the  same 
lime,  he  allowed  the  evil  of  young  girls  being  allowed  to  read  certain 
works  by  Dumas  and  Paul  dc  Kock, 

Another  time,  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Bible  was  brought 
forward,  and  Victor  Hugo  was  accused  of  not  having  suOiciently 
studied  it,  or  else  he  could  not  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  revelation 
of  Go<:h  M,  Victor  Hugo  eulogised  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  most 
wonderful  literary  production  of  the  world ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
said,  **  Permit  me  to  have  my  own  opinion  ;  I  will  not  say  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  convinced,  but  I  have  read  it  and  have  not  been 
convinced." 

The  philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte  w^as  mentioned,  and  Victor 
Hugo  related  to  us  how,  when  in  hiding  in  Paris,  after  the  coup 
d'etat  in  185 1,  he  amused  himself  during  the  hours  of  his  concealment 
by  reading  the  volumes  of  Comte^s  Philosophy,  and  went  on  to  pull 
to  pieces  his  principles  of  Positivism,  using  much  the  same  line  of 
argument  as  Professor  Huxley  uses  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
•*  Fortnightly  Review." 

On    another   occasion,    when    some    children    were    present,    a 

gentleman  remarked  that  children  were  not   agreeable   playthings 

U  or  companions  before  they  were  two  years  old  ;  Victor  Hugo  totally 
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dissented  from  tbis  pfopoadon,  and  said  that  he  had  watdied  tlie 
gradual  dawning  of  intcHigence  in  eadi  of  his  Hoor  chUdien,  with  an 
ever-increasing  interest ;  each  day  he  noted  the  gradual  change,  and, 
after  all,  he  said,  pointing  to  xbj  little  girl,  who  was  playing  and 
eating  fruit  on  Madame  Chena/s  knee,  there  is  the  wisest  amongst 
us,  and  happiest  in  her  innocence. 

Victor  Hugo,  in  company  with  other  iUustrions  anthon,  is  pestered 
continually  with  letters  asking  for  autographs  or  criticising  his 
characters,  and  like  the  much  maligned  Lord  Bjrron,  is  supposed  to 
have  committed  all  the  crimes  that  his  creations  in  his  various 
novels  are  represented  as  conunitting.  For  instance,  some  time 
since  he  received  a  communication  accusing  him  of  infiddity 
on  account  of  Gilliat's  suicide ;  but  M.  Victor  Hugo^  qpeaking 
of  this  scene,  the  final  scene  of  the  struggle  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  Nature,  observed  that  instead  of  being  a  ddibcnte 
suicidal  act,  the  death  of  Gilliat  was  simply  caused  by  the  despair 
and  indifference  to  danger  with  which  Gilliat  watched  the  depar- 
ture of  the  vessel  which  bore  away  from  him  all  that  rendered  hit 
life  valuable.  From  that  rock  alone  could  he  see  the  last  of  his 
beloved ;  and  the  pitiless  tide,  and  the  natural  elements  against 
which  he  had  striven  so  often  and  so  nobly,  were  unable  to  pre* 
vent  his  long  last  gaze,  although  they  finally  took  his  life,  as  it  weie^ 
in  revenge. 

After  the  breakfast  hour  the  author  works  again  until  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  he  goes  out  for  a  constitutional  drive  (U*  walk; 
walking,  wet  or  dry,  throughout  the  winter,  and  driving,  cold  or  warn, 
throughout  the  summer,  like  Gilliat,  without  reference  to  the  weather. 
Madame  Chenay  and  Sdnat  often  accompanying  him  in  his  drives^ 
and  Susanne  or  Marie  is  generally  on  the  box  seat  of  the  hired 
carriage.  Sometimes  he  is  so  iisTapped  up  in  his  contemplations  that 
he  never  utters  a  word  during  the  whole  of  the  drive,  which  lasts, 
perhaps,  two  hours :  he  traverses  the  whole  island  in  the  course  of 
these  drives,  seeking  out  the  most  remote  comers,  and  is  particularly 
fond  of  visiting  and  wandering  about  the  various  ennnkdu^  tfwUurs^ 
and  other  strange  Celtic  remains  of  which  there  are  so  many  good 
specimens  in  Guernsey.  Whilst  Victor  Hugo  is  out  for  a  drive,  let 
the  reader  accompany  mc  up  stairs  to  the  second  floor,  and  into  the 
oak  gallery ;  after  admiring  the  quaint  furniture,  tapestry,  maTims, 
and  cabinets,  two  of  which  are  from  Russia,  and  covered  with 
Russian  leather,  with  elaborate  designs  thereon  in  brass  studded 
nails,  we  will  pass  to  the  Vt^  oi  \]bv!&  Vv^^  bed  and  enter  a  small 
lavatory,  fitted  up  m  Km\ic  utjVfc  ntv^  v^ssA«^  Sasa^  ^^K:M;5^ie!i. 
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and  Bombay  work.      One  motto^  which  for  a  long  time 
-escaped  my  attention,  is  here  over  the  entrance — it  is, 

errorTerror 

Which  I  take  to  be  readable  m  two  senses :  first,  that  all  terror  is  an 
error ;  next,  tliat  one's  greatest  terror  should  be  that  of  committing 
an  error     Perhaps  one  of  my  readers  may  offer  another  solution. 

Close  by  here  is  a  pile  of  portfolios,  drawings,  photographs,  which 
will  afford  amusement,  instruction,  and  deHght  for  years  to  corae. 
Although  I  have  only  looked  through  a  quarter  of  the  art-treasures 
here  collected,  I  came  upon  countless  treasures*  Scarce  eaux-forits 
by  good  masters,  such  as  Seg^,  Queroy,  etc.  One  series,  viz.,  "Les 
Rues  et  Maisons  du  Vieux  Blois,"  forms  a  most  suggestive  study. 
Then  we  come  across  original  sketches  by  famous  artists,  notably 
some  designs  for  "  Faust  au  Sabbat,"  by  Eugene  de  la  Croix ;  then 
again,  further,  we  find  a  magnificent  set  of  photographs  from  cele- 
brated tableaux  by  Chifflart,  who  illustrated  "  Les  Travailleurs  de  la 
Mer  ;  '^  then,  again,  rare  scraps  of  old  engravings  after  Albert  Durer, 
Rembrandt,  &:c.,  and  innumerable  old  prints,  caricatures,  Uthographs, 
&c.,  till  one  is  bewildered. 

Tearing  ourselves  away  from  tliis  mass  of  precious  art*treasures, 
let  us  ascend  by  a  secret  door  (for  secret  doors,  staircases,  cachettes, 
abound  everywhere  here,  and  who  may  not  some  day  require  such 
modes  of  exit,  considering  that  the  owner  is  connected  with  tlie  free- 
masonry of  republicanism,  and  pulls  half  its  wires  in  Europe?)  to 
the  attics  al>ove. 

The  whole  roof  of  Hauteville  House  is  occupied  by  large  attics, 
from  the  northern  one  of  which  a  glass  room,  not  unlike  the  studio 
of  a  photographer,  projects  to  the  edge  of  the  parapet  This  forms 
the  cabinet  d€  travail  of  the  author.  A  small  wooden  board,  painted 
black,  on  hinges,  so  as  to  fold  down  when  not  in  use,  occupies  the 
comer  overlooking  the  street  \  and  this  forms  the  simple  desk  of  the 
great  composer.  A  large  part  of  tlie  boarded  floor  is  occupied  by  a 
laige  oval  clear  plate-glass  skylight,  over  which  one  at  first  treads 
with  hesitation,  although  it  is  in  reality  very  strong,  and  near  it  is  a 
handsome  stove,  enfayaui^  from  Malines.   Turkish  couches  surround 

I  the  sides,  with  books  in  piles  everywhere  about  In  a  corner,  half 
hidden  by  the  open  door,  is  a  sweet  little  baby  face  in  oils.  Didine 
again,  Here,  also,  is  one  of  Victor  Hugo*s  most  recent  fantasies,  a 
sund  on  which  to  place  the  various  booVs,  ^S^,,xtfA^L'5*^^c,.^''»$^Ks^sv 
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he  may  require  to  consult  whilst  at  his  desk.  It  looks  at  first  sigM 
like  an  ordinary  pair  of  carpenter's  steps ;  but  is  brilliantly  fflnmi- 
nated  with  gilt  lobsters,  pieuvres,  insects,  flowers,  &c.,  on  a  scaikt 
ground.  This  is  the  work  of  the  poet-painter  himsel£  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  before  mentioned  Victor  Hugo's  passion  for  illomi- 
nating.  Whilst  thinking  and  composing,  his  hands  are  never  idk; 
and  hence  his  apartments  are  gradually  being  covered  with  btzane 
figures,  mostly  all^orical,  the  most  elaborate  being  those  in  the  next 
chamber,  which  we  now  enter. 

This  room,  of  less  size  than  the  last,  is  covered  throughout,  ceilii^ 
walls,  and  all,  with  amber  silk  damask,  whilst  the  walls  are  foU  of 
secret  cupboards  and  auhettes.  Here  are  the  latest  of  Victor  Hqgo's 
own  mural  decorations.  They  consist  of  two  lai^  triangular  panels 
under  the  side  iv-indows,  with  a  black  ground,  on  which  appear  alle- 
gorical figures  representing  (I  believe  Imperialism  ?)  an  armed  knight 
in  bright  gilt,  mounted  on  a  fl>ing  bird  of  blue  plumage,  engaged  in 
fighting  a  many-headed  and  many-coloured  hydra  (Anarchy  ?) ;  and 
again  this  same  knight  is  presenting  one  of  the  heads  of  this  hydra 
to  a  fair  lady,  who  appears  on  the  battlements  of  a  city  ivith  a  pea- 
cock feather  in  her  hand  (Monarchy  ?).  Above  her  shines  a  bright 
star.  But  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  covert  satire 
which  underlies  these  grotesque  groups. 

The  innermost  portion  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a  low  couch 
ornamented  with  elaborate  tapestry,  representing  Lot  entertaining 
the  Angels,  and  the  I^st  Supper ;  a  rather  incongruous  selection. 
Over  the  couch  is  a  white  satin  coverlid,  whilst  above  is  suspended 
an  antique  bronze,  Lucerna  Cubi^ularis,  Two  small  Indian  cabinets 
stand  opposite  one  another ;  one  lacquered,  whose  doors  are  fastened 
with  a  porcupine  quill ;  the  other,  of  carved  wood,  rises  pyramidally, 
and  is  surmounted  with  an  ivory  elephant.  Leaning  against  the  wall, 
on  a  small  table,  is  an  original  study  by  Laurens,  entitled  '*  Moyen 
Duq  Bless^,"  and  represents  a  long-eared  owl  (aius  vufgaris)  in  the 
act  of  falling,  with  one  wing  disabled.  The  ruflSed  plumage,  grey, 
with  its  fawn-coloured  splashes  and  dark-brown  bars,  with  the  sad, 
dull  gleam  of  orange  light  in  its  eye,  are  remarkably  natural  and 
realistic.  Next  to  this  are  piles  of  huge  books.  And  one  of  the 
largest  of  these  tomes,  I  notice,  bears  the  title  of  Z^  Saifite  Bible. 

I  cannot  leave  this  studio  of  the  great  French  writer  without 
noticing  one  small  but  interesting  fact,  which  came  lately  under  my 
observation.  I  happened  one  day  to  see  within  a  half-opened 
eachelte  some  empty  ink-bottl^^,  ^tvd  o\it  of  sheer  curiosity  turned  one 
of  them  round  to  see  vrVv^^  \iiV  ^.l^a-^^^MRA.  ^^rt^ax  ^^^  xss^^^s^- 
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prise  to  find  the  name  of  an  English  manufacturer  on  the  bottle  (I 
will  not  mention  the  name,  for  fear  the  reader  should  suppose  this 
to  be  an  advertisement).  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  ink  was  manu- 
factured not  very  far  from  the  office  of  The  Gent/entatis  Magazine^ 
and  that  on  the  label  it  was  stated  "  that  it  was  used  Ui  the  Govern- 
metU  Offices^  My  national  pride  was  aroused  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  was  much  astonished.  Could  the  celebrated  Cambronne  chapter  in 
**  Les  Mis^bles  "  have  been  written  with  English  ink  ?  So  it  cer- 
tainly appeared.  I  again  examined  the  botde,  and  found  it  "  war- 
ranted made  with  gallsP  This  quite  reassured  me ;  and  thus  our 
ink-makers  have  won  a  second  Waterloo,  when  the  ablest  French 
writer  acknowledges  their  superiority,  even  when  he  is  supposed 
to  be  an  extreme  Anglophobist,  which  indeed  he  is  not  But 
I  have  come  now  to  the  end  of  my  gossip.  Such  gossip  as  it  is, 
however,  may  I  hope  that  it  will  have  a  certain  value  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  knowing  something  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  famous 
author  of  *'  L'Homme  qui  Rit." 

S.  P.  Oliver. 
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ULL  hard,  pull  strong,  ye  gallant  youths, 

And  stem  the  rough  tide's  struggling  crest ! 
Pull,  Oxford,  pull !    On,  Cambridge,  on ! 
Give  way  with  nerve  and  manly  zest 


Huzza !  the  light  blue  has  the  lead : — 
For  glory  and  for  vengeance  now ! 

Pull,  Oxford,  pull  for  fresher  meed, — 
Ten  thousand  hopes  dance  round  thy  prow. 

Ten  thousand  lips  shout  forth  thy  praise, 
And  Beauty  stands  with  'witching  smile 

Prepared  the  song  of  joy  to  raise. 
And  crown  thee  conqueror  awhile 

With  wreaths  of  water-lilies  pure 
That  shall  enrich  a  well-earned  fame. 

And  make  bright  Isis'  waves  allure 
New  glories  to  adorn  her  name. 

But,  see  !  brave  "  Cam  "  pulls  on  apace, 
And  struggles  hard  the  goal  to  win  ; 

Huzza  !  she  yet  will  win  the  race  ! 

Shout,  Cantabs,  shout — ah  !  what  a  din ! 

Anon,  the  winning-post  appears. 

And  Cambridge  strives  with  all  her  might 
To  cast  a  halo  o*er  the  years 

That  lost  her  each  successive  fight 

On,  on  they  skim  o'er  troubled  wave, 
As  wind  and  water  bid  them  "  hail !  " 

And  each  man  strains  with  bated  breath, 
Nor  heedeth  lie  the  passing  gale. 
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Then  comes  a  momentary  lull ; — 

But  once  again  Light  Blue  gives  way, 
And  with  a  strong  and  hearty  pull 

Bears  swiftly  on  and  gains  the  day ! 

Three  cheers  for  Oxford  and  her  crew, 

And  three  times  three  for  gentle  Cam ; 
And  may  each  bright  and  lovdy  hue 

Oft  tint  the  waves  of  Father  Thame. 

John  Arthur  Elliott. 


Will  He  Escape? 

BOOK    THE    THIRD. 

{CoHiittittd.) 


CHAPTER   XL 


MIL    HARDMAN   wins. 


^^^^KKRTAIN  natures  of  a  weak  order,  and  which  liy  ihat 
^^^A-j    nature  are  accustomed  to  restraint  and  direction,  «bexL, 
tlxey  suddenly  get  beyond  control,   become    met 
"•    phosed,  and  take  an  exaggerated  bend  of  self-will  and ' 
independence.     Our  Beauty — who,  but  for  certain  untoward  mattcn. 
might  have  lived  all   the  rest  of  his  life  in  quite  a  mooastic  sub 
mission,   and  gone  dowTi  quietly  into  his   grave,  a  j>bdd,  rati 
foolish  old  gentleman— now  lashed  himself,  as  he  drove  along,  into  4 
perfect  fury  of  deiiance  and  of  self-assertion.     Bearded  in  his 
house  ! — a  cipher— made  Iktle  of— at  home  !  flouted  contempciioiislfl 
but  fostered,  cherished,  flattered  by  those  on  whom  he  had  no  €bm? 
It  was  scandalous  (lash  on  the  right  hand  pony) ;  outrageoui  (laiJi 
on   the  left) ;    and  he  would  not  put  up  with  it  (lash  across  bothn 
backs).     In  fact,  it  was  not  for  argument     But  what  resdly  hurt  1 
— and,  in  truth,  rather  scared  him — w^as  the  sudden  desertiofi 
attack  of  his  daughter     One  so  weak,  and  foolish,  and  chtldbh,  i 
dare  to  turn  on   him  I     Nev«*r  mind,  let  them  bring  thingi  lu  a 
crisis ;   he  had  friends,   too.     Let  them  do  their   worst,   and 
should  see  who  was  strongest*     Indeed,  he  hardly  knew  what  to 
— was  beside  himself  with  rage  and  mortihcation ;  and  frit, 
over,  how  weak  he  w^as, 

1  here  was  one  to  help  him,  whom  he  found  almost  as  cxciled  ai 
he  was  :  the  colour  in  her  cheeks,  the  flash  from  her  eyes,  made  b^ 
look  splendid  and  han(ftome. 

*'\Vhatl"  she  cried;  **you  have  come  to  me!  You,  to 
troubles;  yet  I  have  mine.  They  have  made  a  league  against  netn 
this  house ;  indirectly,  it  would  seem,  because  I  take  yoor  side^  All 
Tic  world  seems  to  be  going  against  me/' 


Will  He  Escape? 

**  /  am  BOt,"  he  said ;  "  you  may  count  upon  me  to  the  last.  You 
have  always  been  my  friend  from  the  beginning,  and  have  held  by 
me,  and  been  so  kind.  Indeed,  I  never  can  forget  it  But  for  you, 
I  don't  know  what  would  have  become  of  me.'^ 

"Where  my  sympathies  are  concerned,"  she  answered,  "and 
where  I  see  injustice,  I  let  nothing  stand  in  the  w^ay.  It  is  my 
destiny,  it  seems,  for  every  one  to  judge  me  at  the  worst.  I  shall 
make  no  more  attemt^^ts  to  set  myself  right  in  the  eyes  of  your  wife. 
What  would  you  wish  me  to  do  now  ?  They  have  been  again  unjust 
to  you  at  home,  I  can  see." 

**  You  know  everything.  At  home,  indeed— my  own  home  ! 
where  they  try  and  keep  me  the  merest  cipher.  But  Fll  not  put  up 
with  it" 

"  They  ?  Oh,  has  your  daughter  joined  the  league  against  you  ? 
A  child  made  to  turn  against  her  father  !  This  seems  subverting  the 
first  laws  of  morality  and  of  decency.  I  do,  indeed,  pity  you  ;  anrl 
w^ould  to  heaven  I  could  assist  you  in  any  way/' 

**  Tell  me  what  to  do.    You  are  so  wise,  so  clever,  so — charming." 

She  smiled. 

'*  Hush  !     Mrs.  Talbot  does  not  think  me  so." 

"^No ;  I  know  not  whom  she  thinks  to  be  so,  nor  care  not  It  is 
time  all  this  should  end.     I  have  borne  it  too  long." 

Of  a  sudden  enters  Mr.  Hardman,  much  heated,  and  talking 
violently.     He  was  followed  by  his  son. 

■•*  Things  are  coming  to  a  pretty  pass,  indeed.     This  is  your  doing 

in.  How  dare  you — you,  Mrs.  Labouchere — interfere  with  my 
plans  ?  It  is  your  advice  that  is  setting  this  fellow  against  me.  I 
am  glad  you  arc  here  to  listen  to  this,  Mr,  Talbot  A  pretty  state  of 
things,  altogether." 

**  Father !  I  cannot  stand  it,''  said  the  young  man.  *'  I  have  be- 
haved cruelly,  infamously,  to  her — to  Olivia ;  and  I  am  tortured 
with  remorse." 

"I  don't  care,  sir;  you  have  taken  a  course,  and  must  keep 
to  it'* 

**  He  is  right,  father,*'  said  Mrs.  Labouchere,  calmly,  ''  If  he  feels 
he  has  done  wrong  to  the  young  lady^^" 

'•  That's  not  the  point,  ma'am,"  said  he,  in  a  fresh  fur>\  •*  Til  not 
have  you  dictating  to  me  in  my  ohti  house.  You  have  taken  too 
much  on  yourself  all  through.  You  want  to  direct  my  affairs,  and  I 
won't  have  it,  1  want  no  one  to  stay  in  this  house,  and  be  supported 
by  me  and  out  of  my  means — after  making  a  beggarly,  pauperised 
iwarnage— and  then '' 
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«*  For  shame,  father,"  she  said,  with  dignity.  **  You  foxget  your- 
self:" 

*^  You  diould  remember,''  said  the  Beauty,  '^that  you  are  speaking 
to  a  lady/ 

iie  felt  a  thrill  as  he  thus  came  forward  as  her  champion — a  new 
feeling.  They  were  both  persecuted,  both  cruelly  treated,  in  their 
own  fomily. 

Mr.  Hardman  was  losing  all  restraint 

**  Don't  interfere,  sir ;  I  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  or 
your  family.  I  have  had  to  put  up  with  enough  from  all  concerned. 
That  low,  ill-bred  insult  I  have  received  from  your  wife.''  (To  his 
dying  day  he  ne>'er  forgot  the  returned  picture.)  '*As  for  you, 
ma'am,  I'll  have  no  caballing  and  plotting  against  me  in  this  house. 
I  don't  want  you  here,  and  never  did.  A  nice  return  you  make  for 
all  I  have  done  for  you,  out  of  charity !  You  want  to  anaoge  every- 
thing for  me,  the  three  of  you.  Nice  work,  indeed  I  But  it  is  time 
it  should  all  finish — and  it  shall" 

'*  Have  you  no  heart,  father?  "  said  the  son,  passionately.  ''  No 
feehng  ?  I  know  for  a  time  I  was  as  cruel  as  you ;  but  I  see  the 
wickedness  of  it  now,  and  heartily  repent,  Mr.  Talbot" 

The  Beauty  answered,  with  dignity,  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  him 
say  so. 

**  He  may  say  what  he  pleases,  and  you  may  be  as  glad  as  you 
like ;  but  it  shall  come  to  this.  Those  that  choose  to  stay  in  my 
house,  and  fatten  on  what  I  give  tliem " 

** This  is  degrading,  father,"  said  she;  '^and  before  people,  too." 

'*  I  don't  wish  to  be  indebted  to  you  for  anything,"  said  the  son,, 
vehemently ;  '*  this  life  is  growing  unendurable." 

"  I  don't  care,"  the  other  said,  arrogantly.  "  I  shall  be  obeyed  in 
future ;  and  I  give  you  your  choice,  you  and  this  lady,  who  chooses 
to  manage  everything  so  well  If  you  iv'ant  me  to  do  anjrthing  for 
you  in  future,  you  must  follow  my  wishes  to  the  letter;  you,  and  you, 
too,  madam  !  If  not,  just  take  your  own  course :  pack  out  and 
starve,  both  of  you,  which  you  will,  without  me ;  or  you,  master,  live 
on  //^,  if  it  seems  good  to  you." 

"  I  shall  live  on  the  work  of  my  own  hands^  without  being  de- 
pendent on  any  one.     Thank  heaven,  I  have  made  friends." 

"  What  folly  you  talk ;  you  shall  do  as  I  wish.  It  is  time  that 
some  one  should  think  of  what  my  wishes  are.  You  can't  live  on 
your  pay,  my  lad ;  and  so  you  may  as  well  spare  yourself  the  huouli- 
ation  of  a  farce  of  opposition,  and  of  then  returning  to  b^  pardon, 
^t  as  for  you,"  lummg  lo  \us  ^\x^\fc\/^  \>^.  >aa?«^  x^k  ^^v^nsds^— 


no  firebrands — in  my  house  ;  so  I  just  give  you  warning.    Just  take  ^ 
yourself  oflf.^' 

She  drew  herself  up, 

**You  shall  never  repeat  that  warning,*'  she   said.     **  If  I  was| 
beg^ng  in  the  street,  I  would  not  stop  you  to  ask  for  a  Halfpenny." 

She  gave  an  appealing  look  over  at  the  Beauty,  which  made  his- 1 
cheeks  tingle. 

At  that  moment  they  heard  the  sound  of  wheels ;  one  of  the  few 
visitors,  no  doubt,  who  came  to  the  Towers* 

In  another  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Livy — alone, 
fluttering,  trembling  with  nervousness  and  excitement :  it  was  her  first 
appearance,  ^j  herself^  on  any  stage — entered,  and  stood  tliere,.  ^ 
single-handed,  alone,  in  a  room  full  of  enemies^ 


CHAPTER  XIL 
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The  Beauty  coloured,  and  was  confused. 

**  Now  what  do  you  want  here  ?  "  he  said, 

Mr.  Hardman's  face  grew  dark  and  insolent  She  was  come  to< 
get  back  his  son  from  him.  It  was  bold,  forward,  impudent  even;,] 
and  he  should  deal  with  it  as  such. 

•*  Now,  Miss  — —  Talbot  " — ^as  though  he  had  forgotten  her  name 
— *'  what  do  you  mean  by  all  this  ?  It  won't  do.  I  really  don*t 
follow  this,  I  have  your  letter,  and  shall  hold  you  to  it.  A  pretty 
pass  we're  come  to.  But  1  have  been  speaking  plainly,  and  I 
tell  you,  and  your  father  here,  and  my  excellent  daughter — who 
chooses  to  join  in  these  schemes  for  her  own  purposes — that  I  won*t 
have  it.  I've  put  up  with  it  too  long*  Of  course,  if  that  fellow 
chooses  to  fly  in  my  face,  and  take  his  own  course,  it  must  be  on  his 
own  risk  and  yours.  But,  if  you  like  a  beggar,  as  sure  as  thi 
house  is  mine,  and  ever)'thing  in  it  paid  for  with  my  own  hard 
money—*—'* 

Now  our  Livy  interrupted  hira,  with  an  inexpressible  sweetness-! 
and  dignity.  This  gentle  creature  had  hitherto  twined  herself  about 
the  stronger  stem  of  her  mother-  She  was  now  about  to  meet  the 
strong  winds  unsupported.  She  was  to  make  her  first  protest — 
her  first  battle  with  the  world,  and  against  serious  odds.  Her  o^n 
father  was  against  her*  Yet  she  only  looked  backwards,  through  the 
steel  doors  of  this  great  Cruel  Castle,  with  its  ogre,  and  giant,  and 
pitiless  enchantress  standing  before  Vv^t,  V^  \*^^etfc  V^  O'C&araau^^ 
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suffering  mother  was»  lying— as  she  knew  she  was— with  all  ihc 
world  against  hen     The  thought  gave  Livy  courage;  and,  ndlh  a  J 
voice  that  trembled  a  little,  she  answered, —  * 

"  You  need  be  under  no  alarms,  Mr.  Hardman,  No  power  on 
earth  would* get  me  to  marry  your  son;  I  have  gix-en  him  up,  and 
shall  not  go  back  in  what  I  have  done.  No,  papa ;  no,  Mtk 
Labouchere  ! '' 

•*  Oh,  Livy !  '*  said  the  young  man  ;  **  if  you  only  knew  how  I 
have  repented  of  my  folly  !  How  I  was  persuaded,  I  was  made,  to 
play  other  people*s  game  I  *^  I 

Mrs,  l^ibouchere  looked  at  the  Beauty,  as  who  should  say,  "  Oo  J 
you  allow  this?  Have  you  no  spirit?  Will  you  let  me  be  insulted  I 
in  this  way,  by  a  little,  foolish  girl?  "  J 

He  interposed, —  I 

*'  This  is  all  absurd.  I  won't  have  it  You  must  do  as  I  wistkl 
Do  you  hear?"  I 

His  daughter  answered  him,  mournfully, —  ^ 

*•  Yes,  papa,  I  hear ;  and  up  to  this  day  would  ha\'C  listened  to 
anything  you  might  desire.  But  I  owe  more  to  her.  Oh,  come  lack 
with  me  now.  Be  what  you  used  to  be,  and  I  iiill  do  anything^ 
make  any  sacrifice,  go  through  any  mortification,  to  please  you.*' 

'*  You  should  accept  this  handsome  offer,"  Mrs.  Laboucherc  said, 
turning  to  him.  **  All  will  be  forgotten  and  forgiven,  if  you  bchaiT 
properly  for  the  future.  I  really  think  you  ought.  You  may  not  get 
bU*  h  tenns  later/^  J 

Mr.  Hardman  seemed  to  be  master  of  the  situatioa  1 

^*  I  think  Miss  Olivia  speaks  very  fairly,  and  has  beha%ed  like  a 
kidy.     It  is  very  creditable  to  you,  Miss  Talbot ;  and  just  what  l^ 
expected  from  you.     You  would  not  force  yourself  on  any  family; f 
Really  you  see  the  confusion  and  disorder  all  this  has  brought  about 

every  one  attempting  to  settle  things  without  mc.  Quite  un- 
bearable I " 

*'  There  will  be  no  confusion  in  future/*  she  said  ;  **  at  least,  tluU  1 
shall  be  the  cause  of.** 

Agaiit  Mrs.  I^bouchere,  rather  mortified,  and  really  furious  at  tlm 
repulse  by  a  simple  child,  interposed,  looking  at  the  Beauty,—  J 

**  Then  you,  her  father,  approve  of  all  this?"  J 

'*  What  can  I  do  ?  '*  he  said,  angrily  ;  "  this  is  all  her  bringini^  up] 
She  hav  been  taught  to  do  as  she  hkes,  making  a  cipher  of  me  in  my 
o>*n  house.     Then,  1  tell  you  what,  I  must  be  obeyed.     The  law 
Halves  me  power,  and  I  shall  exert  it    It's  too  much,  altogether. 
|o«it  go  home.  I  request  of  you,     I  am  your  father,  recollect     k 
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have  some  little  auilioriiy*  Just  leave  thi^,  Vou  should  not  have 
come  here  nt  all." 

*'  Ob,  papa,  tio  not  speak  in  that  way  to  me/* 

**  Yes,  I  shall.  Ifs  growing  intolerable,  all  this.  Insulting  l\\^ 
friends  who  mean  mc  well  All  that  you,  too,  Mrs.  Labouchere,  have 
had  to  put  up  with  on  my  account !  " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me.  If  I  was  to  count  up  my  insiiits  from  your 
family,  Mr.  Talbot^ " 

With  a  trembling  voice,  Livy  replied, — 

"  Insults  !  none  from  me — ^none  from  mamma.  She  knows  that  If 
1  was  to  count  the  injuries — the  shocking,  wicked,  cruel  injuries — she 
has  done  us— and,  worse,  what  she  has  tried  to  do — no  insult  would 
be  too  much  !  But  I  have  given  none.  But  I  am  not  so  weak, 
after  all  I  find  thoughts  coming  to  me.  Heaven  helps  those  who 
axe  helpless.     Even  to-day  I  see  that  what  I  did  has  not  failed/* 

"  You  have  behaved  very  well— very  well,  indeed/'  said  Mr. 
Hardman,  patrooisingly ;  '*  and  we  may  now  assume  the  matter  to  be 
settled.  I  suppose,  sir,  after  this  explicit  declaration  on  the  part  of 
the  young  lady,  you  have  sense  enough  to  see  you  had  better  leave 
ilic  matter  where  it  is.     Come  with  mc.     I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

And  the  triumphant,  rich  man  quitted  the  room,  with  his  son  and 
the  Beauty,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  was  not  indisposed  to  escape. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  look  with  which  Mrs.  Labouchere 
regarded  the  young  girl  now  that  they  were  alone  together.  A 
curious,  almost  savage  look  came  into  her  face  as  she  looked  at  the 
daughter  of  one  who  was  so  hateful  to  her ;  and  whom  s!ie  saw,  with 
a  sort  of  horror,  was  entering  on  the  struggle  with  her,  now  that 
her  mother  seemed  to  have  been  worsted.  The  lady*s  eyes  flashed 
as  she  stepped  forward  and  said,  bitterly, — 

"  What  do  you  do  here  ?  What  brings  you  ?  Did  she  send 
you?'* 

"  I  came,**  said  Li\y,  in  her  new  character,  and  speaking  very  fast 
and  tremulously,  **  I  came  to  seek  >'<?«/* 

**To  seek  me!     Why?'' 

"  Why  ?    To  stop  this  cruel,  this  wicked  work  of  yours,*' 

"  Ah,  you  have  been  sent     She  is  afraid  !  *' 

**  Are  you  a  woman  ?  Have  you  a  woman's  heart  ?  She  does 
not  know  this ;  but  let  us  speak  plainly  now.  Oh,  I  own  it,  you 
have  succeeded — you  have  crushed  do'v^'n  my  poor,  darling  mother  ; 
she  lies  there  at  your  feet.  But  now  let  it  end  here ;  and — oh,  I 
blush  for  humiliation  as  I  say  the  words— /<f  hira  gp,  and  cota^  back 
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The  triumph  in  the  other^s  face  !  she  could  not  restiain  if. 
this  was  only  her  enemy*s  daughter. 

"  Let  him  go  back  to  you  !  Do  you,  does  she,  mean  to  say  that 
I  binder  him  ?  WTiy,  he  comes  to  me  I  Can  I  stop  a  krgc  stone 
rolling  down  a  hill,  and  send  it  back  ?  Nonsense !  You  are  a 
child,  a  young  girl  out  of  school  You  do  not  know.  You  Ulk 
unreasonably — and,  let  me  tell  you,  foolishly,  I  can  do  nothing  for 
your  father.  As  for  your  mother,  who  has  sent  you  to  beg  of 
me " 

Livy's  figure  quivered  and  trerabledj  as  if  in  an  agony. 

**  That  is  false — all  false,  as  you  are.    I  ask  no  more  of  you  \  and  < 
never,  as  there  is  a  God  looking  down  to  protect  the  innocent,  tthaU 
I  again  trouble  you*     Now  I  know  you ;  this  test  has  shown  tnc 
what  you  are,  and  that  you  are  an  enemy  unworthy  of  her." 

**  So  she  has  taught  you  to  make  speeches  to  me,  Misa  Olim  { 
Talbot,  or  you  picked  up  these  fine  things  Crom  listening  to 
declamations  against  nie  ?  " 

**  But  I  feel  a  greater  strength  every  moment  She  £uled,  because 
she  loved  him  too  much ;  I  know  I  shall  not  (ail,  because  I  lore  her 
better  than  myself  I  do  not  fear  you  now.  I  did,  1  own  ;  but  I 
despise  you  now.     Oh !  what  a  poor,  mean,  pitiful  shape  of  spite  I ' 

**  Despise  me,  you  child  !    You  forget  yourself  when  jrou  talk  to  \ 
me  in  that  way,  you  poor,  weak,  feeble  thing.     Do  you  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  you  can  measure  your  strength  with  me  ?     Think  of 
your  mother." 

**  I  do ;  but,  after  all,  I  have  not  sho\vn  myself  so  weak*" 

This  went  home*  The  other  was  for  a  moment  confused,  then 
recovered  herself. 

**  What,  lost  your  lover^ — deprived  yourself  of  him  I  How  xosasf 
more  such  victories  do  you  propose  ?  But  it  is  absurd  talking  to 
this  way.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  going  into  soch  a  matter 
at  all' 

Li\y  was  still  working  out  a  consequence  of  the  speech  sbe  bad 
just  made,  claiming  victor)'. 

*'  And  though,*'  she  went  on,  **  I  have  given  up  my  own  hapfiaseSp 
it  has  brought  about  some  defeat  for  you,  has  it  not?  Your  iaiber 
has  turned  you  out  of  his  house — not  that  I  glory  in  tlttt^  or  wufc 
you  e\41 ;  but,  as  a  fact,  it  is  so?  *' 

The  look  of  deadly  rage  and  mortification  the  other  gatia  afanoit 
frightened  her. 

'You  do  not  know  me,"  said  Mrs.  I^bouchere.  "On  yoar  own 
%ead  be  it  then,  as  you  choose  fo  iake your  methet^ i  j^auJ^ 
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"  On  my  own  head  be  it  then,"  Livy  repeated. 
am  content." 

"Save  her  I  Of  course,  by  keeping  him  to  you  both  I  How 
probable  !  You  don't  know  me.  Why^  I  haven*t  half  put  out  my 
sd-ength ;  and,  in  return  for  what  you  think  yotir  little  advantage  of 
to-day,  111  crush  you.     I  promise  it.     There  ! " 

Livy  could  hardly  restrain  a  cry  :  there  was  something  so  vindic- 
tive, so  venomous  in  the  woman  who  was  speaking  to  her,  and  who 
now  seemed  to  have  quite  thrown  away  all  pretence  at  disguise. 

**  Yes/^  went  she  on,  **  now  you  know  what  you  have  to  expect ; 
and  I  go  now  to  give  you  a  lesson," 

The  young  girl  was  left  alone,  miserable,  distracted,  and  thinking 
that,  after  all,  she  had  only  done  mischief  to  the  persons  she  loved 
best  upon  earth.     She  had  miscalculated  her  own  strength,  after  all. 

IWhat  was  she  but  a  poor  weak  child,  as  described  by  that  woman  ? 
She  could  only  turn  her  soft  eyes  up  to  Heaven,  and  murmur  a 
prayer  for  strength — something  that  would  enable  her  to  cope  with 
the  terrible  force  opposed  to  her. 

Suddenly  appears  her  father,  much  excited. 

**  How  dare  you  go  on  in  this  way  ?  "WTiat  brings  you  to  I  his 
house  ?  ^\Tiat  do  you  mean  by  going  against  me  in  this  way,  you 
and  your  mother  I "  He  leant  contemptuously  on  tlie  word.  "  Just 
go  home  at  once.     D'ye  hear  ?  " 

**  Not  without  you — not  without  you,  dearest  father*  1  cannot 
It  will  kill  her.     You  don't  know  what  you  are  doing  I 

And  she  ran  forward  to  meet  him. 

He  drew  back,  with  a  pitiful  look  on  his  foce. 

**  No  more  of  that  to  me  ;  I  don*t  want  it.  Let  you  and  her  keep 
up  your  conspiracy  together.  Don't  think  I  have  forgotten  your 
impertinence  to  me  before  her.  111  be  master  in  my  own  house  yet, 
never  fear ;  and  I'll  show  to  the  world  I  am  beginning  to  see  the 
game — the  plottings  that  you  and  your  mather  have  been  carT}dng  on 
■  all  these  years  back*  I  was  to  be  kept  close,  and  shut  up — to  be  a 
laughing-stock,  as  if  I  was  a  fool ;  while  you  and  she  had  your  o\^Ti 
ends  to  carry  out — for  fear  I  should  spend  my  own  money,  which 
you  have  been  putting  by  to  make  a  purse,  I  suppose,  for  the  time 
when  you  and  she  go  out  together  in  London,  Tliank  heaven,  I  see 
the  whole  of  the  thing  now,  and  the  disgusting  slavery^  in  which  I 
have  been  living.  Such  a  persecution  1  But  that's  all  over  now,  and 
I  see  the  truth  at  last/' 

Again  was  the  poor  girl  all  but  crushed  by  this  amazing  change  in 
htm  who  had  been  to  her  aW  tVi3X  "w^.^  ^cA^cx  -asAX^^^^!^^.  ^^^ 
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could  not  run  to  him  now,  something  held  her  back.     It  seemed  as 
though  some  impish  spirit  lud  entered  into  him*    Possibly  there  had,  | 
as  it  might  seem  to  those  older  and  of  more  experience  than  Livy* 

She  could  hardly  bring  herself  to  speak  to  him ;  these  morbid  j 
changes  seemed  to  her  so  utterly  mean  and  contemptible.  Yet  he  | 
was  her  father— sacred  name  to  her. 

•*  Come  back  with  me/'  she  said  again.  **  We  shall  do  what  you 
wish  in  future.  But  fly  from  this  wicked  woman.  If  you  knew  what 
she  has  threatened^ '* 

The  Beauty  interposed, — 

**  Not  a  word  against  her.  She  is  my  true  friend.  I  know  why 
you  both  hate  her,  and  1*11  not  hear  her  slandered.  A  noble, 
generous,  persecuted  woman  :  her  kindness  to  me  I  shall  never 
forget.  Not  a  word.  All  your's  and  her  calumnies  shall  not  a0cct 
me  in  the  least.*' 

**  But  hear  me,  father." 

**  ru  not  stay  here  and  listen  to  you.  Not  a  word  about  her. 
Never  dare  introduce  the  subject  again." 

Entered  now  Mrs,  Labouchere,  dressed  in  bonnet,  shawl,  &c, 
if  for  travelling, 

Mr.  Talbot  went  up  to  licr. 

**  What  is  this ;  are  you  going  out  ?  '* 

**  I  am  going  away,  leaving  this  house  where   I    am   no  loni 
welcome.     My  father  has  forgotten  himself,  not  for  the  6r>t  unx 

**  And  where  are  you  going  ?  "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Out  on  the  worid,  as  they  call  it,  I  know  not  1  am  always' 
destined  to  be  a  wanderer.  I  really  cannot  say  where  I  am  to  ga 
I  have  not  thought  of  it  even.  But  I  have  myself  left;  the  oki 
resources  here  " — and  she  touched  her  forehead — '*  which  have  nercr 
failed  me  yet." 

"  There   is  my  house,  where  I  ought  to  be  able  to  offer  you 
temporary " 

Li\7's  eyes  flashed. 

"This  is  madness,"  she  cried.     "She  may  come;  but  we  lea 
it  that  moment." 

*'  As  if  I  would  accept  such  an  offer !  "  Mrs.  Labouchere 
smiling.     "  Though,  if  you  liad  understood  properly,  Mr,  Tall 
not  make  it     He  knows  the  worid ;  but  it  shows  the  folly  of  the 

Eholc  situation,  and  the  helplessness  you  would  bring  him  to,  whea 
!  dare  not  venture  to  give  his  friend  shelter.     Bui  be  can  help  mc 
Mhcr  ways." 


Will  He  Escape? 

**  Yes,"  said  the  Beauty,  triumphaDtly ;  "  you  can  count  on  me, 
[And  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  be  able  to  assist  you.     Come,  let  us 

[go!'* 

**  What !  then  you  are  not  deserting  me,  like  all  the  world  1     You 
^  will   help   and   advise   me— an  atom   now   to  be   cast  upon  great 
London  1  *' 

^  I  shall,  at  least,  see  you  settled  there.     You  shall  not  leave 
I  in  discredit     I  owe  you  too  much,  dear  Mrs.  Labouchere/' 

"How  noble  and  generous  of  you!'*  she  said,  putting  out  her 
hand.  **  After  all,  there  is  a  strange  likeness  in  our  lots !  Come, 
then  ;  I  am  too  unfriended  now  to  refuse  such  aid/' 

With  a  proud  look  on  his  foolish  face,  as  if  he  was  a  knight  going 
to  do  battle  for  a  high  and  pure  lady  in  the  old  days  of  chivalry,  he 
followed  her  as  she  left  the  room. 

Aghast,  stnick  down  by  these  gathering  horrors,  as  they  seemed  to 

her,  Livy  stood  there,  motionless.     Such  villainy  to  be  in  the  world 

was  what  she  had  never  dreamed  of.    She  heard  the  sound  of  wheels 

and  went  to  the  window,  and  there  saw  the  pair  seated  in /^r  carriage, 

B  the  Beauty  driving  that  woman  away  to  the  station. 


I 


CHAPTER  XHL 

A   NEW   HEROINE. 


What  was  Livy — what  was  any  one — ^to  do  ?  Miser>%  ruin,  degra- 
dation— what  was  there  not  before  them  i*  Death,  indeed,  would  be 
sweet  And  that  dear  one  at  home — how  was  it  to  fall  on  her? 
Heaven  send  her  inspiration  ! 

She  fled  from  that  ill-omened — nay,  accursed — house,  not  daring 
to  look  back ;  and  got  home — how  she  knew  not  Her  miserable 
mother,  lying  on  the  bed,  not  expecting  anything,  had  been  ex- 
pecting her  —  longing  for  her,  hoping  for  something^  her  worldly 
soul  having  still  a  confidence  in  the  power  and  strength  of  this 
young  and  unhackneyed  creature,  so  simple  and  innocent  Her  old 
training  had  all  failed,  her  powers  of  acting  were  gone — it  was  worth 
scarcely  the  candle  by  which  her  long,  long  game  had  been  played, 
Wliat  was  life  to  her  ?  And  her  very  despair  at  being  thus  worsted 
made  everything  seem  to  her  more  miserable  and  humiliating 
than,  perhaps,  it  was.  There  she  lay  on  her  sofa,  the  former  bflU^ 
all  hope  fled.     And  it  was  there  her  daughter  found  her, 

**  Where  is  he  ? "  were  Mrs.  Talbot*s  first  words.  **  No,  I  sec. 
—^  WTiat  could  you  do,  a  child,  weak  and  inexperienced?  '*  _^J 
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Mother  and  daughter  were  in  a  moment  mingling  tears  and 
hysterical  sobs.  ^k 

**  I  shall  bring  him  back  yet,  dearest,"  whispered  Li^-y ;  "  I  fed  ? 
strange  strength  and  confidence  here.  Something  tells  me  I  am  not 
abandoned  by  alL  Will  you  leave  it  to  me  ?  As  yet  I  have  done 
nothing.  I  have  only  met  that  cruel,  wicked  woman,  who  his 
openly  threatened  us.  Oh,  dearest,  leave  it  all  to  mc-  She  has 
rouiied  a  spirit  in  me  tliat  will  save  us  all  yet  I  **  ^1 

"  My  darling,  what  can  you  do  ?     This  is  sent  to  me  a$  a  chast&fl 
ment  for  all  my  old  follies,  and  my  foolish  life  st>ent  in  the  chikiifl 
triumphs  of  fashion.     No  ;  it  is  useless  struggling,     I  can  only  Slllh 
mit,  and  accept  what  is  sent  me.     I  am  ill^  too.    They  used  to  IftlJ^ 
at  me  when  I  talked  of  my  nerves  ;  but  my  whole  body  is  wmng^  and 
tortured,  and  quivering.   Would  to  God  I  was  out  of  it,  and  at  rest!" 

"  111,  dearest  ?     You  do  not  feel  ill  ?     We  must  have  the  doctor-" 

There  was,  indeed,  a  strange,  worn,  and  fretted  look  in  her  iace, 
that  spoke  of  illness,  and  that  scared  the  daughter.  Still  she  kneir 
that  the  true  physician  and  the  only  cure,  was  to  be  found  \sf  her, 
and  to  be  found  in  happiness  and  peace  of  mind. 

**  Trust  in  me,*'  she  said;  *'and  for  this  once.  I  am  wealc,  I 
know ;  but  I  am  beginning  to  find  out  where  my  streogth  t&  Just 
wait  for  a  day.  Let  me  leave  you  till  evening,  and  then — ^we  shall 
see  ! " 

"  Do  what  you  will,  dearest  What  can  I  say  or  advise?  For 
now  I  begin  to  see  that  my  old  elaborate  wisdom  is  nothing  but 
sheer  folly,  after  all  I  have  little  hope  in  anything  now.  But  go, 
dearest  \  '* 

In  a  few  minutes,  Livy — our  new  heroine — ^had  her  bonnet  on, 
her  maid  equipped,  and  they  were  driving  to  the  station  "to  catch 
the  train,"  she  in  a  flutter,  full  of  the  grand  designs  that  were  bcfofe 
her.  She  was  so  engrossed  with  these,  that  she  did  not  notice  aa 
acquaintance  —  a  gentleman  whom  she  had  met  before  at  The 
I'owers,  and  whom  the  flush  on  her  cheeks,  the  excited  sparkle  tt^l 
her  eyes,  at  once  attracted.  He  had  got  out  of  the  train  whicli  fadlM 
crossed  the  other  at  that  place,  and  he  suddenly  went  and  entered 
the  one  that  was  returning  to  town.  The  gentlemanly  station- 
master  had  put  her  in  a  carriage  with  otlier  ladies,  and  the  gentleiBin 
came  and  required  to  have  the  door  opened  for  him, 

**  Oh,  I  know  this  young  lady,'*  he  said. 

Livy  recollected    Colonel    Fotheringham    at    once.      He     tlien 

began  to  talk,  and  in  a  very  agreeable  and  seductive  way ;   and, 

kladeed,  no  one  had  such  practice  as  he  had  in  that  art,  or  bad  so 
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improved  with  that  practice.  And  he  had  a  vahiable  way  of  inducing 
confidence,  for  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  who  knew  the  world, 
as  Livy — half  timorous,  half  reverential  to  such — soon  found  out  and 
felt  j  and  at  that  moment  she  felt  so  helpless,  lone,  and  deserted, 
that  any  one,  who  had  the  air  of  being  powerful  enough  to  control 
and  direct  it  to  his  own  ends,  seemed  to  her  more  than  mortal. 
He  had  the  art,  loo,  of  assuming  an  air  of  deep  interest,  with  those 
to  whom  he  spoke,  in  their  future— a  sort  of  indescribable,  half 
timorous  ak,  which  had  the  best  effect  Our  Livy,  so  valiant  against 
the  open  hostility  of  one  of  her  own  sex,  and  so  shrewd  to  see  the 
covert  approaches  of  this  crafty  enemy,  was  quite  simple  in  presence 
of  this  skilled  adversary,  and  felt  herself  irresistibly  drawn  to  him, 
especially  when  he  began  on  that  one  subject,  having  come  round 
to  it  by  artful  degrees. 

"  I  don't  know  your  father  very  well,"  he  said,  smiling ;  "  part  of  our 
acquaintance  having  been  made  under  very  awkward  circumstances. 
Biit  I  found  afterwards — and  will  ask  you  to  tell  him  so — that  the 
little  quarrel  we  had  was  not  altogether  one  to  ourselves.  It  was 
ingeniously  contrived  by  another  But  to  you  I  should  not  speak  of 
this.  By  the  way,  what  do  you  think  of  your  future  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Labouchere  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  Liv)%  vehemently,  "  never  !  That  is  not  to  be,  I  am 
glad  to  say  \  we  shall  never  call  her  that** 

'*  I  would  not  be  too  sure  \  she  is  so  clever,  and  if  she  lays  her 
mind  to  it,  she  could  bring  that  about  again.  Forgive  me,  I  know  I 
am  talking  of  very  private  family  matters.  And  I  declare  to  you, 
shi  keeps  no  secresy  in  the  matter,  and  speaks  in  the  freest  way, 
as  you  can  guess.  I  never  met  so  restless  and  artful — if  that  is  not 
too  unpohte  a  word — a  woman.'* 

There  was  a  great  struggle  going  on  in  Livy.  She  felt  that  this 
man  knew  much,  much  more  than  she  did.  She  would  have  given 
the  world  to  talk  to  him,  to  ask  him  questions.  But  then  her  pride ; 
it  seemed  degrading.  Yet,  after  all,  he  had  behaved  handsomely  to 
her  father,  he  seemed  **  good-natured  '* — to  a  young  girl  the  most 
recommendatory  of  gifts.     And  then  there  was  so  much  at  stake, 

**  But  why  should  you  caution  me  ?  '*  she  went  on,  "  have  you 
heard  anything  ?  *' 

"  God  bless  me,  no ; "  he  said,  smiling.  "  But  the  world  has.  At 
clubs  everything  is  talked,  schemes  and  boasts  of  all  kinds.  I  know 
what  her  boast  is,  but  I  would  not  lell  you,  Miss  Talbot,  for  the 
world.  I  may  tell  you  this,  though ;  she  does  not  think  her  work 
finished  as  yet" 
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It  was  impossible  to  misunderstand  this  ominous  speech^  whi' 
he  said  so  significantly. 

**  For  a  woman,"  he  went  on,  "  she  has  more  power  than  any 
woman  I  ever  met ;  that  is,  for  carrying  out  whatever  she  plans.  I 
should  not  like  to  make  her  an  enemy  myself;  and  if  there  was  any 
one,  old  or  young,  in  whom  I  took  an  interest,  and  whom  I  would 
not  see  injured  or  made  unhappy,  I  would  give  them  the  same 
advice*  You  will  not  be  angry  with  me,  Miss  Olivia,  for  saying  this 
to  you,  for  the  matter  is  a  little  serious." 

For  a  moment  she  felt  indignant  that  this  comparative  stiasgi 
should   take   on  himself  the   duly  of  giving   her  advice,  and   rfie 
answered, 

"We  do  not  fear  anything  of  the  kind,  Colonel  Fotheringham|>; 
and  want  no  advice." 

**  I  do  beg  your  pardon/'  he  said,  hurriedly.  "I  sec  I  ^^ obtrude. 
You  must  forgive  me,  for  I  meant  no  harm."  On  this  he  took  out  a 
book  and  withdrew  a  little. 

Livy  was  soon  penitent  and  full  of  compunction.  Worec,  she  felt 
that  she  had  done  a  stupid  thing.  Here  was  one  that  might  have 
been  sent  hy  Providence,  though,  indeed,  this  seemed  paying  it  a 
bad  compliment  in  its  choice  of  messengers,  to  help  her  out  of  their 
difficulties.  ^M 

**  If  you  would  let  me  advise  you,"  he  said,  in  what  seemed  to  her^H 
a  quiet  tenderness.  "  I  would  be  very  much  on  my  guard.  I  know  1 
that  lady  well,  and  all  about  her,  and  am  as  certain  as  diat  I  stand^H 
here  she  means  mischief,  and  mischief— forgive  me  saying  so — tlialr^^l 
you  cannot  hinder.  My  friend,  my  mw  friend,  Talbot,  cannot  either ; 
and,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  inclined." 

Livy  felt  there  was  truth  in  every  word  of  those  dark  prophecttt — 
ihe  difficulties  she  saw,  were  crowding  on  her,  and  almost  in* 
voluntarily  she  cried  out,  with  the  most  piteous,  tearful,  and  interest^ 
ing  expressions  in  the  world. 

"  Oh,  then,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  ** 

**  Have  you  no  grave  and  wise  friend,  no  man  of  the  world  that 
you  could  consult  ?  I  do  not  offer  myself,  for  I  am  *the  merest 
acquaintance,  and  I  was  snubbed  when  I  got  on  dangerous  grotoid 
a  few  moments  ago.  Perhaps  you  are  going  to  town  now ;  but  I  am 
too  inquisitive." 

Livy,  reflecting  that  after  all  she  did  want  help,  and  cruelly,  and 
that  there  might  be  no  harm  in  accepting  it,  even  from  this 
unexpected  quarter— at  all  events,  she  could  listen,  and  need  not 
be  bound  by  it  after  the  train  had  reached  the  station— Wtcred  oist 
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an  eager  question,  "What  could  she  do?  For,  indeed,  Colonel 
Fotheringharaj  we  are  all  vtxy  unhappy.'* 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  and  smiled  to  himself.  He  was 
always  successful— except  with  Mrs.  Fotheringhanx 

"  You  see/'  he  went  on,  "  women  of  her  class  live  always  for 
amusement  and  excitement*  They  must  have  it.  They  think  it 
a  feather  in  their  caps,  as  it  is  called^  to  make  conquests,  and,  once 
they  have  begun,  they  must  go  through  with  it  Now,  this  lady's 
game,  I  am  sorry  to  say, — indeed,  you  must  have  seen  it  yourself, — 
is  to  make  a  sort  of  trophy  of  your  father,  exhibit  him  in  to\^7i, 
quite  take  him  away  from  your  mamma.  It  is  something  to  boast 
of,  and  will  add  to  her  reputation.  Excuse  me  for  speaking  so 
freely,  but  she  does  not  care  a  straw  for  him." 

Livy  blushed  as  she  listened  to  this  plain  way  of  putting  the  thing, 

**  Papa,*'  she  faltered,  **  does  not  believe  that  Nothing  could  get 
him  to  believe  it  He  thinks  she  is  his  true  friend,  and  is  devoted 
to  him,  and  this  gives  her  a  sort  of  influence.     He  is  so  grateful" 

Again  the  same  smile  passed  over  his  fiice,  and  a  twinkle  of  triumph 
came  into  it,  as  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  him. 

**  I  could  open  his  eyes,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  I  might  have  it  in 
my  power  to  show  him  her  true  opinion  of  him.  But  that,  of  course, 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  Here  is  the  ticket-collecton  How 
quickly  the  time  has  gone  ?  You  will  not  return,  1  suppose,  until  the 
last  train/' 

*^  But,'^  said  Livy,  with  almost  passionate  earnestness,  "  you  will 
tell  me  that,  and  prove  it.  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  won't  refuse  me.  If 
we  could  only  open  papa's  eyes;  he  is  so  good/' 

Here  she  stopped.  Again  she  felt  all  this  was  so  humiliating,  to  be 
debating  with  a  stranger — this  humiliating  attitude  of  her  father,  this 
justifying  him,  making  him  out  not  so  bad,  after  all.  She  stopped, 
and  hung  down  her  head.     The  train  had  got  into  the  station. 

**  Could  I  see  you  anywhere,  you  and  your  maid  ? "  he  asked. 
**  Is  there  anything  I  could  do  ;  except  what  is  disloyal,  of  course. 
She  is  a  friend  of  mine,  recollect,  and  though  she  has  not  treated 
me  well,  I  cannot  betray  her.     Where  is  he  to  drive  to  ?  *' 

**  Half-moon  Street,"  she  said. 

**  Oh,  I  know,"  he  said.  "  I  often  go  tliere.  Old  Dick  Lumle/s 
bachelor's  quarter.    I  hope  I  shall  see  you  again  soon,  Miss  Talbot-** 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  COUNCrt. 


Never  was  girl  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  as  our  livy, 
the  cab  was  driving  to  Half-moon  Street.  She  was,  indeed^ 
to  consult  that  old  physician,  Dick  Lumley,  possibly  an  ignoi 
practitioner^  ceriainly  a  selfish  one,  who  was  not  hkely  to  give  aulvi 
without  fees  \  that  is  to  say,  who  would  not  sacrifice  any  thing  to  b 
a  fellow  creature.  Sacrificing  anything^  with  him,  was  giving  awajr 
scrap  of  his  life  \  because  it  involved  a  disappointment,  or  worry, 
stupidity,  and,  therefore,  injured  the  current  of  his  life.  For  at 
age  any  mental  injury  or  wear  was  as  dangerous  as  anything  bodily^ 
Poor  Old  Dick  I  People  were  fond  of  noticing  now  thai  he 
changing^  angry  at  ha\ing  had  so  often  to  acknowledge  that  he 
so  long  falsified  all  their  declarations  that  "he  was  goingi" 
"breaking  up,'*  or  down.  It  was  amazing,  indeed,  how  he  ciuBj 
to  what  he  called  life  ;  that  is,  to  the  series  of  visits,  dinners,  ball 
and  when  these  intermitted,  how  his  pulse  seemed  to  intermit  aUou 
Life  had,  of  late,  been  going  very  pleasantly  i*'ith  him ;  as,  indeed, 
his  perseverance  deserved  some  recompense.  Such  unwearied^ 
laborious,  pushing  cflforts,  made  at  the  beginning  of  his  long  life,  and 
duly  sustained,  should  have  landed  him  in  any  ot!ice  or  station. 
the  fatal  principle  of  the  Sibylline  books  applies  with  its  ^eati 
force  to  what  are  votaries  of  fashion,  to  the  children  of  the  woricf^- 
the  world  meaning  dinner-parties,  the  knowing  people  of  title,  and 
being  asked  where  '*  ever>^body "  is  asked*  As  the  books  oC  Old 
Dick  Lumtey  were  burned,  one  by  one,  what  remained  tncreased 
in  value  with  alarming  proportion  \  and,  finally,  it  was  come  to  ih^ 
— that  at  the  end  of  that  long  ill  paved  road,  which  had  b^n  his 
life,  a  few  yards  were  as  precious  to  him  as  miles  of  the  pleasant 
grass  swards  over  which  he  had  tripped  so  carelessly  w  hen  he  began 
to  walk.  He  seemed  to  himself  now,  with  the  end  of  his  life  at  hand, 
_       to  be  beginning,     He  had  this  refutation,  at  least,  of  the  rulgar 

■  speech  "  he  is  so  old  1  *'  within  him  ;  he  felt  strong,  and  a  keener 

■  sense  of  enjoyment  every  day,  and  his  \k\\\  and   the  XktztsAtf  of 
I      **going   out,"  helped   him   to   do   battle   with   :ina   krcri 

■  obstructive  pains  and  aches. 
I  As   usual,  he   had,  with   an   industr)-   th.^i   ne\cr   iveoricd, 

■  harrowing  and  **stubbmg*'  the  fashionable  ground;    now  wrili 
^L     notes,  now  calling,  now  telling  his  stories,  now  doing  littJe  tria^ 

■  Of  service  for  old  Lady  Towler,  or  for  Mrs.  Mantower ;  conlrinng 
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to  lay  those  persons  under  trifling  social  obligations,  to  be  repoidL 
only  by  "  asking  "  him.  He  was  content  to  accept  the  smallest  ele^ 
mosynary  scrap  of  civility,  a  meagre  cup  of  tea  at  five,  sooner  than 
be  left  out  or  not  asked  Now,  a  certain  duchess  had  a  great  gather- 
ing at  Kedgebum,  whither  all  his  friends  were  hurrying,  and,  after 
infinite  "  stubbing  "  he  had  received  the  invitation  to  join  the  august 
party,  men  and  women  of  fashion— lords,  dukes,  a  royal  prince,  in- 
short  a  battue^  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  yet  attended.  It  was 
elixir  to  his  old  frame»  the  very  thought  made  his  blood  course  more 
freely  through  those  ancient  conduits,  his  veins;  and  he  was  busy  on 
this  evening,  furbishing  up  his  old  armour,  looking  where  the  joints 
had  started,  and  wanted  new  riveting,  amusing  himself  also  by 
anticipation,  burnishing  his  jokes  and  good  things,  and  filing  up  and 
poUshing  a  neat,  unobtmsive  speech,  which  should  delicately  attract 
the  royal  personage.  When  his  servant  came  up  to  say  that  a  young 
lady  was  below,  and  wished  to  see  him,  he  assumed,  in  his  eagerness 
and  flutter,  tliat  this  must  be  some  highborn  dame  come  to  wait  on 
him.  **  God  bless  me,  who  is  it  ?  "  says  Old  Dick  Lumley.  **  111  go 
down  to  her — or  would  she  step  up  ?     Is  it  Lady  Cradock  ?  *' 

It  was  amazing  how  Mr.  Lumley  could  change  and  recover  himself 
from  the  want  of  cohesion,  and  kind  of  tendency  to  fall  to  pieces*  He 
was  one  man  for  the  servant,  another  for  the  lady,  who  now  entered, 
this  frightened,  fluttering,  timorous  Livy,  who  had  come  to  throw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  only  friend  in  town  she  could  think  of.  She 
knew  he  was  selfish  j  but  still,  to  her  he  had  always  a  sort  of  gallant 
good-nature,  which  might  be  worked  into  kindness,  if  no  great 
pressure  was  put  upon  it. 

He  was  a  httle  disappointed  when  he  saw  her;  he  had  put  hirasc! 
together  for  a  lady  of  title, 

•*  My  dear  Miss  Livy,  this  is  an  honour  to  my  poor  bachelor  hovel* 
Come  to  see  me  here  !  "  But  he  added  hastily,  sharp  enough  to  see 
that  something  would  be  required  of  him,  **  You  see  me  all  in  a 
fuss ;  just  setting  off  on  one  of  those  gay  junketings.  They  will 
have  me.     The  duchess  wrote  in  the  nicest,  kindest  way,  herself* 

**  Oh,  and  you  are  going  away  now — and  I  was  going  to  ask  you — 
the  only  friend  1  could  turn  to  1  '* 

His  first  thought  was  that  **this  sort  of  thing"  had  been  the: 
introduction  to  a  very  favourite  demand  on  him,  and  a  look  of  alarml 
came  into  his  face.  Old  Dick  Lumley  never  gave  money  to  anyone* 
There  was  something,  he  thought,  very  low^  in  people^  in  real  diitrtss^ 
coming  to  beg  loans,  and  he  could  see  little  difference  between  them 
and  people  in  the  street     Of  coarse  vt  vf^  ^^WwV|  ^aSSs2i«<^  >iE«!s^ 
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when   Lord  A said  "  Lend  me  a  fiver,  Lumley," 

only  a  pleasant  civiiity^  and  the  payment  certain  as  the  Bank, 

\l\vy  soon  reassured  him.  **  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Lumley,  give  mc  some 
advice  ;  help  us  I     ^\^e  are  in  a  miserable  way  at  home.     Save  us  1  '* 

*'  Oh,  I  suspect,*^  said  Mr.  Lumley.  **  I  suppose  our  friend,  the 
Beauty,  is  at  his  old  tricks.  Sit  down,  then,  and  take  a  chair,  and 
tell  me  all  about  it     There/* 

"  No,  indeed,  it's  not  his  fault.     But  there  arc  others  who 
poor  mamma,  and  do  their  best  to  draw  him  away  from  usl" 

**0h,  I  know  that,  too.  A  very  clever  woman  in  her  way — I 
really  admire  her.     But  now,  tell  me  how  things  stand  exactly.'* 

He  put  aside  his  preparations,  and  set  himself  to  Listen.  Livy 
began,  told  him  all ;  coming  down  to  the  dreadful  and  perplexed 
state  in  which  things  were.  It  was,  indeed,  hard  to  resist 
**  coaxing  manner,"  which  invited  confidence  and  aid.  As  she  wc 
on  he  grew  interested,  and  stopped  his  packing. 

*'  Oh,  Beauty,"  he  would  say,  **  fie  for  shame  1  And  yet  I  doni 
blame  him.  It's  all  that  scheming  woman.  I  know  well  what  shc'ii 
at  It's  just  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  women  of  the  day.  Lord  bless 
you,  my  dear  child,  it's  their  amusement — hke  dram-drinking  to  a 
man  that's  taken  to  cognac.  You  see  what  is  open  to  women  of  this 
sort  What  is  there  piquant  but  something  of  the  kind  ?  I  de 
I  know  I  shouldn't  speak  this  way  to  you ;  but  it*s  the  fact,  I  assure^ 
you.     The  world's  a  very  wicked  place." 

Livy  was  aghast 

"  But  why,'*  she  cried,  "  why  should  she  think  of  this — such  a  cnicl, 
base  revenge  ?    WTiat  can  she  gain  ?    Poor  papa  is  married- 

"  Raison  de  ptus^**  said  Dick,  gaily. 
game,  and  give  a  pnsiige^  you  see. 
and,  as  you  see,  in  this  case,  three." 

Livy  was  beginning  to  see. 

"  Then  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  are  we  to  do  ?  How  can  I 
go  back  to  mamma  ?  I  told  her  I  would  bring  her  comfort,  and  now 
I  see  I  have  worse  news," 

Dick  was  really  getting  sympathetic  With  the  pretty  he  waa 
always  more  or  less  good-natured.  Bedde,  there  were  the  dements 
of  a  capital  story,  which,  with  a  little  vamping  and  varnishing, 
make  his  fortime  at  Kedgebum.  He  was  curious,  too,  to  see  the  > 
Anything  dramatic  for  the  old  soul  was  like  breathing  fresh  air*  He 
thought  a  moment 

**rd  have  supposed  that  Fotheringham  was  her  admirer,  and  ihe 
his.     And  I  daresay  he  is  still,** 


"Married  men  arc  the  best 
It  is  bringing  do^-n  two  birds; 
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"  Oh,  I  know  that  he  is  not/^  she  said,  eagerly.  "  He  came  up  in 
the  train  with  me,  and  spoke  very  kindly  indeed." 

**  Oh,  you  were  consulting  kim^  Miss  Livy*  A  nice  man  to  take 
into  confidence.  Well,  I  don't  know  but  that  yoii  were  sensible 
enough :  all's  fair  in  love,  war,  or  filial  affection.  And  now  tell  me, 
my  dear,  what  did  Fotheringham  say  to  you?  Don't  be  afraid.  I 
assure  you  it  is  of  great  importance/' 

**Well,  he  was  very  kind  and  interested — I  must  say  that." 

**  Of  course  he  was ;  but  was  he  friendly  to  her?  " 

'*  No ;  he  seemed  angry  or  displeased/' 

"  Ah  I  a  point  for  you.  Now  I  tell  you,  as  you  have  come  to  me, 
that  man  is  the  only  chance  you  have.  If  you  can  make  him  your 
friend,  you  can  do  something.  And  your  father  has  gone  up  to  town 
with  her  ?    You  don*t  know  where  they  are  quartered,  do  you  ?  *' 

**0h,  no,"  she  said,  despairingly,  "In  this  great  London,  how 
should  one " 

**Well,  I  do.  Starridge's  is  the  place.  Decent  family  hotel. 
Lord  Mundy  always  stops  there.  Comfortable,  but  dear.  I  te]l  you 
what,  I  was  going  to  Kedgeburn  the  first  thing  in  the  morning;  but  a 
few  hours  will  not  make  much  difference.  I  can  go  by  the  evening 
train.  See,  my  dear,  You  might  just  wait  here  a  little  while,  till  I 
come  bacL     There  are  plenty  of  books,  and  the  evening  paper." 

Old  Dick  Lumley  got  his  hat,  and  set  off.  It  was  a  long  time  since 
he  had  done  so  generous  and  unselfish  an  act.  But  he  felt  a  new 
eagerness,  which  contributed  a  sort  of  elixir  vit«E  to  his  veins.  He 
tottered  into  a  Hansom  cab,  with  as  much  elasticity  as  he  could 
assume,  and  drove  away  to  his  club — "Banks*" — where  he  was 
certain  of  finding  Colonel  Fotheringham, 

That  gentleman  was  there,  as  he  had  anticipated,  standing  in  the 
bow  window,  entertaining  a  number  of  fast  gentlemen  with  some 
piquant  adventure.  **  Banks*  *'  was  a  sort  of  fly-by-night  house, 
where  deep  card-plapng  always  went  on,  and  wliich  seemed  to  run 
eternally  with  soda  and  brandy,  as  other  places  are  said  to  run  with 
milk  and  honey.  On  these  grounds,  Old  Dick  belonged  to  it,  as  he 
never  cast  his  net  into  its  waters  for  gossip  \vithout  a  good  haul, 
which  he  could  cany  to  his  favourite  Lady  This,  or  to  **  My  dear 

Mrs. ,"    This  communion,  too,  with  young  and  "  fast  '*  men, 

was  one  of  the  conduit  pipes  through  which  Mr.  Lumley  fancied  he 
drank  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  and,  indeed,  of  Life,  This  noisy 
party,  then,  he  joined,  after  a  way  of  his  ot*ti  :  a  conscious  smile  of 
anticipating  enjoyment — sidling  up  until  he  was  absorbed  in  the 
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Some  of  these  men  were  officers,  who  had  been  quartered  abroad ; 
and  one  was  apparently  joking  Colonel  Fotheringham  on  that  point 
where  roen  of  all  kinds^  degrees,  and  ages,  it  is  to  be  suspected, 
enjoy  being  *'  rallied  '*^ — namely,  what  are  called  their  •*  successes."* 

**  I  saw  you,"  said  this  gentleman.     **  He  was  getting  out  of  theJ 
carriage  with  as  pretty  a  girl  as  you*d  ask  to  meet.     The  man  is  lost 
to  all  shame.     But  it  won*t  da" 

**  Wont  do  1     How  do  you  know  ?  *' 

"  Well,  what  about  the  pretty  widow  ?     She  followed  you  froof  1 
abroad.     What  account  have  you  to  give  of  her  ?    God  knows  jtn 
boasted  enough." 

**  All  in  good  time,"  said  the  Adonis,  complacendy.  **  I  wait  always 
till  the  pear  is  ripe  \    then  open  my  mouth,  and  it  drops  into  rL" 

"  Won't  do  shaking  the  tree,*'  said  Old  Lumley,  thus  introducing ] 
himself*     "  But  there  is  another  reason,  Foth.     Why  don't  you  tdt^ 
jhem  that  she  has  a  Httle  game  of  her  own  to  finish  first  ?    'Pon 
my  soul,  as  diverting  a  thing  as  you  ever  heard.     Would  do  Ibf  a 
little  French  piece  at  the  Palais  Royal.*' 

"  Oh,  I  know/'  said  Fotheringham,     ^'  That  poor  creature 
they  call,  or  who  calls  himself,  the  Beauty — an  ass  of  the  first  waien 
I  can  call  him  so,  now  that  we  have  made  up  our  little  quarrel*' 

**  Ah,  you  are  sore  about  that,  Foth,'*  said  Mr,  Lumley.     **  For  %\ 
handsome  fellow  Hke  you,  with  the  scalps  of  so  many  wives,  maids, 
and  mothers  dangling  at  your  belt,  it  is  mortifying  to  play  secoml 
fiddle  to  a  Jemmy  Jessamy  of  that  kind." 

**  1  beg  your  pardon,  Lumley,"  said  the  other,  pettishly*  "  Eiccuse 
me,  you  arc  talking  of  what  you  know  nothing  about  It  is  notorious 
that  she  doesn't  care  two  straws  about  the  fellow.  My  good  Ol< 
Lumley,  you  are  not  behind  the  scenes  everywhere.  You  aittl 
quite  up  to  this  business.  She  keeps  me  posted  up  in  every  staige  i 
the  affair.  A  woman  of  her  sort  only  hves  for  excitement ; 
what  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair  is  dislike  to 
person." 

**  Very  good— ver>^  good,  no  doubt,"  said  Old  Dick,  ^'  sa  ^ 
your  statement  goes.     But  I  should  like  proofs." 

**  Proofs  I     A  gentleman  does  not  usually  show  a  lady*s  le 
But,"  he  added,  taking  one  out  of  his  pocket,  "  if  I  chose  to  cxfc 
this — which  I  should  scorn  to  do — it  would  prove  what  I  said.  ^Vhy^l 
she  laughs  at  die  fellow,  and  turns  him  into  the  gre 

Now,  clever  as  Mr.  Lumley  was,  and  well  ac^^  i  tlic 

world  as  he  was,  and  with  the  tricks  of  tJie  world,  it  must  be  owned 
that  this  little  episode  was  brought  about  by  no  cofitrivanoes  on 
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part  He  had  raised  the  argument  unintentionally ;  perhaps  with  a 
sort  of  hope  of  "  picking  up  "  something  out  of  it  When  he  heard 
this  allusion  to  a  letter,  he  was,  of  course,  convinced  \  and  said  that 
made  it  quite  a  different  thing.  And  Colonel  Fotheringham  was 
quite  triumphant 

Gradually  the  group  broke  up  ;  and  Mr.  Lumley  was  thinking  of 
returning  to  his  lodgings^  when  Colonel  Fotheringham  followed  him, 
and  seemed  anxious  to  speak  with  him. 

"  You  sec,"  he  said,  "  this  artful  woman  is  playing  a  game  ;  and  I 
am  sorry  for  the  poor  little  girl." 

"  But,  really  now,"  said  Old  Dick,  "about  the  letter?  I  couldn't, 
of  course,  dispute  what  you  said  before  those  fellows," 

^*  Oh,  I  could  show  it  to  you,"  said  Colonel  Fotheringham,  *'  I 
assure  you,  she  turns  this  half  natural  into  perfect  ridicule,  A  very 
clever  woman  ;  but  I  would  not  trust  her  that  far.  It  is  so  amusing, 
the  way  she  hates  that  poor,  foohsh  woman.  She'd  see  her  in  the 
workhouse  with  pleasure*  And  that  prett}'  little  girl,  with  her  praying- 
sort  of  face  !  I  never  met  such  a  confidential  Uttle  nun  of  a  thing. 
She  told  me  all  her  sorrows  ;  and  I  am  to  comfort  her  and  the  family. 
I  intend  going  down  to  pay  them  a  visit  to-morrow.    Eh,  Lumley?" 

Old  Dick  chuckled  with  sympathising  enjoyment  at  whatever  this 
speech  seemed  to  convey :  then  went  his  way  back  to  his  lodgings. 
He  thought  the  matter  over  with  satisfaction  as  he  drove  along,  and 
said  to  himself,  **  Not  badly  done,"  The  story  would  work  up  very 
dramatically  for  my  lord  duke  after  dinner,  and  cause  the  whole 
attention  of  the  company  to  be  drawn  to  him*  People  would  nev^er 
think  of  "  age  "  in  connection  with  Dick. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CHANGE   OF  HAND. 


Whkn  he  got  back  he  found  the  devotional  face,  which  Colonel 
Fotheringham  had  been  so  struck  with,  bent  on  him  wistfully,  with 
a  despairing  inquiry, — 

"  What  have  you  done  ?     Do  you  bring  me  hope  ? '' 

**  What  could  be  done  in  the  time,  my  dear  child  ?  Things  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  settled  right  off  in  that  way.  We  must  prepare  the 
ground,  i!!y  dear." 

l^tx  face  fell. 
.  "  Oh,  I  know  that,  dear  Mn  Lumley ;  but  I  had  hoped  you  would 
have  made  out  sdhie thing,     1  have  becti  so  isi\^Ta3c»W* 
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**  Well,  I  don*t  say  but  that  I  have  made  out  something-    But  now,  i 
you  must  work  a  little  for  yourself,  and  build  upon  the  h'ttle  founda- 
tion I  have  laid*     You  are  very  clever  in  your  Qvrci  ycz\\  my  dear*  j 
Now,   Fotheringham  is   not  a  man  whose  intimacy  is   to   be  eih-" 
couraged  \  in  fact,  he  is  a  fellow  who  ought  not  to  be  let  into  a 
decent  house.     But  don*t  be  shocked;  I  think  there  would  be  no 
harm  if  you  made  a  friend  of  hira." 

This  strange  advice  Old  Dick  inculcated  warmly, — 

**  He  is  going  to  see  you  to-morrow.    Make  yourself  as  bewitching . 
as  you  can,  and  he  will  not  jrefuse  you  anything."  I 

'*  But  I  coHid  not  ask  such  a  man.  Ii  was  only  an  acddenl^  my 
meeting  him  in  the  train.'* 

**  It  would  be  the  only  way  to  open  the  Beauty's  eyes.  You  sec, 
my  dear  chi!d,  you  must  work  for  yourself.  No  one  can  ever  do 
anything  for  any  one  so  well  as  they  can  do  it  for  themselves.  I 
believe  you  to  be  very  clever,  Miss  Livy ;  and,  with  a  little  training, 
you  would  hold  your  own  against  any  of  these  scheming  women. 
The  only  real  way  to  meet  them,  is  to  face  them  on  iheir 
ground,  and  with  their  own  weapons.*^ 

**  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  ihat*^  said  Livy,  vehemently ;  "  but 
papa  is  good  at  heart,  I  know  he  is  \  and  if  I  knew  how  to  reach 
his  feelings  !     He  loves  us  all,  I  know  he  does." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  go  to  him.     Fll  do  what  I  can  with  him,  loa" 
We  are  sure  to  find  him  at  Starridge's,  her  place.** 

Li^y  shuddered  as  he  said  this  ;   but  she  caught  at  the  proposal  J 
eagerly:  and,  in  a  few  moments,  they  were  driving  away  to  thati 
fashionable  family  hotel,  where  invited  foreign  princes — in  the  dearth 
of  accommodation  at  the  palaces  of  the  kingdom — ha%'C  been  ol^en 
hospitably  entertained. 

Mr.  Lumley  knew  **  Stanidge,"  whose  real  name  was  Motcombc, 
very  well,  having  often  dined  there.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lumley  was  one  of 
those  people  who  have  a  lucky  art  of  becoming  known  to  cverj'  one 
without  exertion  of  their  own — one  of  those  who  are  rec<^gllC8ed  1 
policemen,  allowed  to  pass  into  reserved  places,  ficc,  and  yet 
whom  money  is  not  looked  for.  With  this  proprietor  Old  Dick 
presently  in  deep  conversation,  and  learned  that  Mrs,  Labouchc 
had  arrived  there  with  all  her  boxes,  &cl,  but  that  she  had  gon 
out,  and  had  not  come  in  yet ;  but  that  the  gentleman  was  waiting 
upstairs.     Mr.  Lumley  and  his  charge  then  went  up. 

The  Beauty  started  as  he  saw  them,  much  as  a  schoolboy  woald^ 
Uetected  by  the  master,  in  an  orchard    But  after  a  moment  he  i 
^tttish— then  defiant,  * 
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'*  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  this  pur- 
suing me  about  in  this  way  ?     How  dare  you  come  after  me  ?  ** 

Tliis  was  to  his  daughter. 

"  Ohj  papa,  what  are  you  doing  ?    Why  have  you  done  this  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  I  say,  Talbot,  these  are  very  queer  pranks  I  It  must  be  a 
Joke,  altogether.     You  can*t  have  taken  leave  of  your  wits  ?  '* 

'*  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the  Beauty. 

*'  Oh,  going  about  in  this  way.     Here,  be  a  sensible  man,  no^ 
Go  back  with  your  daughter*" 

**  I  don't  want  my  direction  from  any  one.  Neither  do  I  require 
any  orders  from  home.     I  have  business  that  keeps  me  here.*' 

"  Indeed  you  have  not»  my  dear  Talbot,"  said  Old  Dick,  sitting 
down  in  a  comfortable  sort  of  >\^y,  '*  I  am  an  old  friend,  and  don*t 
at  all  mind  what  you  say.     You  won't  offend  me  easily." 

**  Oh,  papa,  if  you  knew  the  state  I  left  mamma  in  1  It  will  kill 
her,  this  way  you  are  treating  her." 

"  And  how  have  I  been  treated  all  these  years  back  ?  Tyrannised 
over — ground  down — kept  shut  up *' 

Mr.  I.umley  burst  out  laughing. 

**  What  a  description  of  yourself !  No,  my  dear  fellow  j  we  can't 
accept  that  as  a  true  picture ;  and  I  have  too  much  respect  for  you 
to  suppose  that  you  would  give  out  that  you  allowed  yourself  to  have 
lived  in  such  a  *  degrading '  state  of  hen-pecking." 

The  Beauty  coloured. 

"  Oh,  you  are  very  sharp— uncommonly  so*  You  know  what  I 
mean.     I  don't  mean  to  be  laughed  at  any  longer  by  the  world  !  " 

A  twinkle  came  into  Mr.  Lumiey's  eyes. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  too  sure  of  that  Our  friends,  unfortunately,  are 
often  those  who  laugh  the  loudest" 

"  Ah !  but  my  friends  don't  do  that.  The  friends  you  have  been 
accustomed  to,  do  so,  no  doubt     It  is  what  I  would  quite  expect" 

**  Perhaps  you  are  right,  though  Mrs.  Labotichere  is  not  exactly 
one  of  the  friends  I  have  been  much  accustomed  to." 

The  Beauty  coloured, 

*'  I'll  not  hear  a  %vord  against  that  lady.  I  know  well  who  sets 
these  slanders  on  foot     I  have  heard  enough  of  them  already." 

**0h,  papa,"  cried  Livy  j  **you  don't  know  all.  Your  kind,  good 
heart  has  been  worked  on  for  the  basest  ends.  There  are  those  who 
are  using  you  to  forwar<l  the  ends  of  their  own  hate  and  dislike ;  and 
all  the  time  laughing  at  you  behind  your  back."' 

This  w*as  a  daring  speech  for  our  Livy,  and  she  trembled  when  she 
had  made  it 
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The  Beauty  was  beside  himself  witli  anger  and  offended  dignity* 

**  WTiat  a  mean  conspiracy  !  You,  and  the  rest  of  you,  can  iloop 
to  invent  things  about  the  noblest  of  women  !  I  forbid  yon  to 
speaV  to  me  on  this  subject  again  j  I  won't  have  iL  And  if  you 
don't  both  of  you  leave  this  room,  Til  leave  it  You  have  no  busi- 
ness  to  come  here  at  all.     It  is  Mrs,  Labouchere*s  apartmenc*^ 

**  Here,  my  good  friend,"  said  Mr.  Lumley,  rising ;  **  you  arc  quite 
forgetting  yourself,  in  this  ardent  championship.  You  used  a  very 
ugly  word  just  now — something  about  'conspiracy/  I  don*i  aDoir 
expressions  of  this  kind  to  be  applied  to  me.  I  think  it  very 
impertinent  of  you,"  added  Dick  Lumley,  in  a  real  rage;  *^and  very 
uncalled  for.  Now  explain  what  you  mean.  Don't  dare  to  repeat 
that  word  again,  or  any  words  like  it.  Why,  you  are  a  stupid,  fooltali 
creature,  not  to  know  your  best  friends,  those  who  would  save  you 
from  being  made  a  cat's-paw  of  by  a  scheming  woman,  whose  (etten 
— where  she  is  laughing  at  you  to  her  friends — arc  being  hawked 
about  over  the  clubs  ! " 

There  was  something  so  genuine  in  this  tone  of  Dick  Lumley, 
such  an  air  of  superior  knowledge,  that  it  did  more  in  one  second  to 
convince  the  Beauty  of  the  facts  thus  affirmed,  than  if  aifidavits  had 
been  sworn  with  all  solemnity.  He  faltered,  and  repeated, — "jfti/* 
butihf*'  as  the  French  say  ;  "  I^augh  at  me  in  her  letters  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you  guess  now>"  said  Old  Dick,  still  fuming,  '*  Then  youTl 
find  out  more  by-and-by.  Conspiracy,  indeed  !  lU  jusl  leave  3FO0 
there  ;  make  yourself  as  much  a  laughing-stock  as  you  please.  fU 
never  raise  my  finger  to  open  your  eyes.  Come,  Miss  Lity ;  your 
father  doesn't  want  you  here,  as  he  says  plainly  ;  and  TU  see  yo«  »fc 
to  the  train.  And  if  you  take  my  advice,  Td  leave  the  matter  all  to 
time.  It  is  really  not  worth  any  extra  trouble;  and  you  have  doDe 
your  best,  as  a  daughter,  to  save  this  poor,  infatuated  father  of 
Irom  being  a  laughing-stock." 

Our  Livy  saw  that  this  angry  speech  of  Dick  Lumley's  bad, 
tentionally,  done  her  cause  more  good   than  any  of  his  elabo! 
little  worldly  plots.     She  saw  her  father  mortified,  angry^  doub 
and  full  of  fear  lest  there  might  be  some  truth,  after  all,  in  U»t 
statement.     She  took  the  cue  at  once,  like  a  girl  of  eifrk^  fts  Ae 
really  was. 

*•  Then  we  must  go,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Lumley,**  she  said.  •*  I  hive 
done  my  best,  and  so  have  you.  We  can  do  no  more.  We  ftit  to 
have  tliis  mortification,  in  addition  to  other  trials — to  be  Iftagbed  af 
by  the  whole  town.     My  poor  mother  did  not  deserve  this.** 

Uncertain^  colouring  up  fast,  turning  pale,  angiy  as  a  child  wliose 
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only  thought  is  to  break  up  its  toys  to  spite  the  parents  who  have 
bought  them  for  it— the  Beauty  looked  at  them  irresolutely.  He  felt 
his  weakness^  Weak  minds,  at  such  a  crisis,  can  only  find  a 
temporary  strength  in  repeating  a  foolish  defiance.  It  gives  them  a 
prestige  for  the  moment     And  so  he  said  again, —  * 

"  I  don't  choose  to  be  interfered  with.  I  am  not  a  child ;  and  I'll 
show  you  that  I  am  not     I  won't  hear  a  word  against  her," 

"  You  are  a  disinterested  fellow/'  said  old  Dick  Lumley,  laughing 
heartily.     "  You  will  deser\^e  a  crown/* 

He  took  Livy's  arm  in  his,  and  they  went  down-stairs,  she  with  her 
head  bent  low,  and  her  heart  very  heavy.  They  got  into  the  cab, 
and  as  Mn  Lumley  was  telling  the  cabman  w^here  to  drive  to,  a  lady 
who  was  going  up  the  steps  looked  round  curiously,  and,  seeing 
them,  stopped  for  a  moment,  then  came  down  tlie  steps,  and  stood 
before  them  at  the  window. 

It  was  Mrs.  Labouchere. 

"  Oh,  a  visit ! "  she  said.  '*  Ha,  I  understand  why  !  Another 
failure,  even  with  such  an  ally  as  Mr.  Lumley  !  There  are  great  odds 
agahist  poor  me." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Labouchere,"  said  the  old  man  of  the  world;  '*you 
alone  are  a  match  for  the  whole  world.  Miss  Talbot  had  no  escort, 
and '' 

"  Yes>  I  understand,  "she  said,  with  bitter  contempt.  "  Well,  I  have 
no  escort  either,  and  shall  want  one  for  some  time.  You  see  it  won't 
do,  Miss  01i\na  Talbot.    Even  in  my  absence,  you  can  do  nothing.** 

She  passed  in.  Old  Dick  looked  after  her  admiringly.  He  was 
actually  thinking  he  had  been  a  great  fool  to  mix  himself  up  in  this 
business.  After  all.  it  did  not  concern  him  *  and  all  the  result  was 
to  make  an  enemy  of  a  woman  that  was  sure  to  *'  do '' — to  get  on. 

"  Monstrous  clever  creature  that,"  he  said.  **  I  admire  her.  You 
see,  my  dear,  there*s  no  use  in  our  trying  anything.  YouVe  done 
what  you  could  ;  and  she*s  a  dangerous  woman  to  meddle  with.  Let 
sleeping  dogs  lie.  Our  friend,  the  Beauty,  will  tire  of  this^^-er — 
fancy  by-and-by,  and  then  all  will  be  right  again.  We  must  take  men 
as  we  find  them.'* 

With  a  soreness  of  heart  Livy  found,  for  the  first  time,  that  con* 
ventional  **  hollowness  of  the  world  "  realised  to  her.  This  ancient, 
whose  foot  was  in  the  grave,  was  cold,  selfish,  unfeeling,  and  thought 
only  of  himself  now ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  felt  that  she  ought  to 
consider  herself  under  a  serious  obligation  to  him  for  these  services, 

( To  hi  cencludtd  next  month. \ 
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NOTES   &   INCIDENTS. 


People  have  been  almost  frightened  by  recent  reports  upon  the  sun*s 
condition.  Tlie  announcennent  that  his  face  had  broken  out  into  spots, 
which,  in  all,  covered  some  three  thousand  millions  of  square  mrJcs  of  tt| 

'set  the  ner\'oys  wondering  whether  so  seemingly  stupendous  an  outburst 
did  not  portend  some  solar  catastrophe  which  would  be  felt  on  the  Clilh* 
Let  all  such  be  reassured :  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  going  on; 
Spots  are  always  to  be  seen,  great  or  small :  they  appear  in  maximum 
and  minimum  quantities  in  periods  of  about  eleven  years  :  just  now  wc 
are  at  a  maxitnum  epoch,  and  there  are  some  extra  large  ones ;  but  wc 
are  by  no  means  assured  that  the  **  spot-area"  is  greater  than  it  has  1 
for  twenty  years  past,  as  one  reputable  authority  has  informed 
They  who  are  scared  by  the  enormous  mileage  forget  the  total  area  of 
the  solar  globe,  which  is  about  two  and  a  half  trillions  of  square  miles  : 
the  spots  now  visible  are  to  this  total  like  three  or  four  mustard  seeds 
upon  a  large  orange.    Any  untutored  eye  lately  looking  upon  the  wh<i 

I  disc  through  a  telescope,  would  have  merely  said  that  there  were  a 
black  specks  on  it.  As  to  cause  for  alarm  there  is  none  :  indeed,  it  is  i 
improbable  that  the  periods  of  greatest  spottiness,  or,  as  they  are  terme 
of  ^*  maximum  solar  activity  "  are  those  when  the  day -god  sends  us  hi* 
beneficent  influence^  tn  greatest  abundance.  This  idea  so  forcibly  struck 
the  elder  Herschcl,  that  he  instituted  a  comparison  between  the  quantity 
of  spots  and  the  price  of  wheat ;  and  he  thought  he  saw  a  relation 
between  sp)ot- plenitude  and  corn-plenitude  ;  while  a  great  sun  observer  od 
the  Continent  has  had  reason  to  suspect  that  those  years  are  most  dry 
and  fruitful  when  the  spots  are  most  abundant.  Wc  shall  better  l>e  able 
to  trace  these  apparent  connexions  when  the  solar  portraits  which  they 
daily  take  at  the  Kcw  Observatory  have  accumulated  for  a  complete  9p<yt* 
cycle  :  this  will  not  be  for  several  years  ycL  What  the  spots  arc,  b 
rather  too  vast  a  question  to  be  taken  up  in  a  note  ;  we  can  only  say  for 
the  present  that  they  appear  to  be  vast  craters  belching  forth  flames  of 
burning  gas*  Imagine  a  fiery  jet  forty  thousand  miles  kigh,  and  as  many 
in  diameter  I 


Let  him  who  wants  c%'idencc  of  our  national  taste  for  music  beta 
himself  to  any  place  where  the  working  and  lower  classes  have  gathered 
in  targe  bodies  for  holiday  enjoyment*  He  will  be  struck,  as  I  was,  on 
Good  Friday  last,  while  passing  through  a  London  suburb  crowded  with 
excursionists,  not  merely  with  the  attraction  possessed  by  ^ny  muiiad 
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f  performance,  however  humble— not  merely  with  the  heartiness  with  which 
1  everybody  who  had  a  voice  joined  in  whatever  could  be  constrited  into  a 
chorus — but  with  the  irresistible  desire,  or  the  involuntary  effort,  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  all  executants  to  sing  in  harmony*  Upon  an  un- 
musical ear  these  attempts  make  no  impression  ;  but  they  force  themselves 
upon  one  that  has  been  tutored,  even  imperfectly,  in  that  neglected  de- 
partment of  musical  cultivation,  part-singing.  The  first  performance 
that  arrested  my  attention  on  the  day  in  question  was  that  of  a  number 
of  ragged  urchins  shouting,  to  some  people  above  them,  '*  Chuck  us  a 
mouldy  copper.*'  They  made  a  chant  of  their  appeal,  and,  whether  by 
intention  or  accident  it  was  impossible  to  say,  one  section  of  the  choir 
sang  all  the  while  in  tones  that  were  a  musical  "  third  *'  tielow  those  o! 
their  brethren.  Then,  as  I  passed  one  gin-palace  after  another,  the 
gaping  windows  yawned  forth  music-hall  melodies  of  various  periods,  the 
choruses  of  which,  taken  up  con  molio  spirito^  were  all  sung  in  rude 
harmony;  a  number  of  voices  taking  what  is  familiarly  known  as  the 
"seconds,**  and  a  stentorian  proportion  maintaining  a  diapason  bass 
which,  however  wildly  it  departed  from  the  rules  of  counterpoint  through- 
out the  verse,  was  instinctively  taken  through  the  fifth  to  the  key-note  at 
the  end,  By-and-by  I  came  upon  a  street  preacher  who  had  opened  his 
service  with  a  hymn,  which,  given  out  verse  by  verse,  was  sung  to  a 
familiar  tune  with  a  fulness  of  parts  which  would  have  put  the  milk- 
soppy  unison  of  our  church  hymn  lispings  to  the  blush  ;  and  yet  the 
preacher's  congregation  were  such  as  probably  never  heard  of  singing 
classes  or  sol-fa  societies.  Wherever  a  melody  is  seized  by  a  body  of 
people,  the  desire  to  harmonise  it  is  spontaneously  generated.  What  a 
source  of  innocent  pleasure  would  be  opened  to  those  who  are  most  in 
need  of  it  if  this  harmonious  tendency  were  only  cultivated.  But  how  to 
do  it  ?  There  is  the  rub.  It  could  only  be  attempted  in  childhood,  in  the 
school;  and,  with  the  poorer  youth,  only  in  the  charity  or  national 
school.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  in  any  future  scheme  of  universal 
education  the  heavier  training  may  be  leavened  with  a  little  exercise  in 
harmony  singing  ? 

The  belief  in  charms  and  mystic  cures,  of  which  we  have  survivals  in 
such  remedies  as  that  of  a  rub  from  a  piece  of  stolen  meat  upon  a  wart 
to  secure  its  disappearance,  must  have  reached  its  culminating  point 
when,  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  faith  was  placed  in  the  "  weapon  salve  " 
of  Paracelsus,  or  Theophrastus,  or  whatever  that  arrant  quack's  real 
name  may  have  been.  Mr»  Rodwell,  the  chemist  who  now  and  then 
enlightens  his  fellow  philosophers  upon  the  archaeology  of  his  science, 
has  been  unearthing  some  particulars  of  the  energy  that  was  wasted  in 
upholding  and  downthrowing  the  belief  in  this  unguent's  efficacy.  That 
it  was  a  nostrum  of  the  most  worthless  kind  a  child  would  now-a-days 
sec  :  it  was  to  be  composed  of  moss  from  the  skull  of  an  unburied  man, 
human  blood,  **  the  dried  brain  of  a  wilde  bore,"  and  mummy  mixed  with 
oil ;  and  its  virtue  was  that  it  caused  the  VxeaWu^  oi  mvj  ^omtAXs^N^nsc^ 
Vou  IV„  N.  S.  187a  ^  ^ 
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merely  rubbed  on  the  knife  or  weapon  that  made  the  wound,  or  even 
upon  a  fac-similc  of  the  weapon.  Before  we  laugh  too  loudly  at  this,  kt 
us  remember  a  still  common  notion  that  a  bite  from  a  mad  dog  is 
rendered  harmless  by  killing  the  animal.  The  weapon-salve  had  many 
staunch  supporters  among  ^^xiters,  and  even  physicians :  but  it  seriously 
troubled  the  peace  of  mind  of  a  churchman  of  Hedgeley,  in  Buckingham* 
shire,  Foster  by  name,  who  believed  the  cure  (if  ever  it  was  effectual)  to 
be  the  work  of  the  devit  He  wrote  a  pamphlet,  56  pages  long,  entitled 
**  Hoplocrisma  Spongus  ;  or  a  sponge  to  wipe  away  the  Weapon-Salve/ 
in  which  he  was  especially  violent  against  a  Doctor  Fludd,  who  was  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  specific.  Evidently,  Foster  wanted  Fludd  to  fight 
a  paper  war,  but  he  could  not  draw  him  out :  as  a  last  taunt,  he  caused  Ji 
copy  of  the  title  page  of  his  book  to  be  nailed  to  his  reticent  advcrsMy's 
door-post.  The  move  was  successful :  forthi^-ith  came  a  213  page  boolc 
from  Fludd,  sparkling  with  wisdom  worthy  of  a  better  catzse;^  and 
appositely  entitled  "  The  Squeezing  of  Parson  Foster's  Sponge,  ordained 
by  him  for  the  wiping  away  of  the  Weapon-Salve.*'  Whether  the  door- 
nailing  compliment  was  returned  we  are  not  told  :  at  all  events,  Fostet 
appears  to  have  been  silenced,  and  the  salve  left  to  its  own  merits,  which, 
no  doubt,  soon  consigned  it  to  oblivion.  Yet  the  superstitious  principle 
of  it  lived  for  many  years  in  ihc  "  Sympathetic  powder,"  which  was  used 
in  the  last  century  to  cure  wounds  by  being  burnt  on  a  piece  of  the 
that  had  bound  them. 
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F'rank  Leslies  ///usfraled  Newspaper  tepMts  to  our  article  on  IlhistTaied 

journals  ;— 

'*  We  have  no  objection  to  this  honest  criticism  by  7^^  CtnthmafCs  Mmgmnmt. 

That  we  do  take,  and  reduce  by  photography  (which,  by  the  way,  our  iliiutiatec! 
contemporaries  do  not  do),  the  most  important  pictures  in  foreign  iilustnted 
periodiails,  is  'most  tnie,'  and  we  avow  the  fact  by  heading  these  ptctura; 
*  Spirit  of  the  Illustrated  European  I'ress,*  We  tnkc  these  pictures  on  lie  sine 
principle  that  iV  '  -  ■  -  .  .  -...p^pj  ^.^py  ^j^^  ^^^^  American  newspapen  \ 
A  men  cat)  iatc! :  on  current  affairs  as,  it  is  supposed  bjr  tl 

may  interest  th,  ,  •  t*trsd,  ....  The  only  cribcism  which  oar 

monthly  contemporary  has  made,  to  which  we  plead  ourselves  amenable,  tm  tint 
contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  our  quotation.  An  honourable  recognition  of  the 
sources  whence  our  foreign  pictures  are  dmwn,  is  fairly  due.  After  that  is  doaei 
we  shall  be,  by  our  contemporary's  judgment,  tans  rtpntcke*^ 

We  think  the  American  paper  entitled  to  this  reproduction  of  his  £ur 
and  manly  response.  His  acknowledgment  of  "the  sources  whence  hif 
foreign  pictures  are  drawn  "  will  be  an  advance  in  illustrated  and  gcnciml 
journalism  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  which  we  shall  hail  with  tbe 
liveliest  satisfaction.  There  is  an  American  p^>er  which  docs  ui  the 
honour  to  reprint  one  of  our  papers  every  month-  A  very  small  act  wotild 
make  this  unobjectionable  to  us  and  honest  on  the  part  of  our  Americao 
brother.    Let  him  in  future  quote  Tht  GentUmati^s  MagaKim, 


AUROR.\   POLARIS, 


Mr.  Urban j — There  is  not  much  in  Mr»  RowclFs  last  letter  to  call  for 
comment  from  me.  On  the  long  list  of  papers  he  has  cited  there  is  but 
one  that  especin^lly  concerns  the  subject  under  consideration  :  that  one  1 
have  read,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  beyond  an  Qpinion^f 
concerning  the  height  of  auroral  arches  is  conveyed  in  it.  The  opinion  is^" 
reiterated  in  Mr.  RoweU's  letter ;  but  it  has  no  support  beyond  the 
criticism  of  a  few  old  observations. 

Without  going  at  length  into  Professor  Loomis'  mimcrical  height 
determinations,  the  following  verbal  summary  which  he  gives  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  refute  the  strange  notion  that  the  aurora  has  no  alti- 
tude, or  is  an  optical  phenomenon  presenting  itself  differently  to  different 
eyes  : — "  At  the  most  southern  stations,  the  aurora  rose  only  a  few 
degrees  above  the  northern  hortion ;  at  more  northern  stations,  the 
aurora  rose  higher  in  the  heavens  ;  at  certain  stations  it  just  attained  the 
xcnith ;  at  stations  further  north ,  the  aurora  covered  the  entire  northern 
heavens,  as  well  as  a  ponion  of  the  southern  ;  at  places  further  north,  the  ^m 
entire  visible  heavens,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  horizon,  were  H 
overspread  with  the  auroral  light." 

Mr.  Rowell  asks  how  1  account  for  electrical  effects  on  the  telegraph 
wires  from  an  auroral  cloud  forty-six  miles  high,  1  do  not  **  account  for  ** 
it.  The  rash  disposition  to  **  account  for  *'  natural  accordances  and  dis- 
cordances is  a  scientific  vice.  Leave  facts  alone  and  they  will  account 
for  themselves  in  lime.  At  present  the  subject  of  terrestrial  galvanic 
currents  is  too  young  to  be  theorized  upon.  Nor  do  I  attempt  an 
explanation  of  "  the  elevation  of  vapour,  and  its  electricity  to  500  miles 
in  height."  Nothing  is  known  about  the  atmosphere  beyond  five  or  six 
miles  high  ;  what  is  stated  thereupon  is  but  inference.  There  may  be  an 
atmosphere  all  the  way  to  the  moon  :  the  necessity  for  supposing  such  a 
thing  has  actually  arisen  in  connexion  w  ith  the  phenomena  attending 
solar  eclipses,— 1  remain,  ever  faithfully. 

Your  Contributor. 


THE   KEILDER   DISTRICT   IN   THE  LAST  CENTURY. 

Mr.  Urban,^ — In  your  columns  some  correspondence  lately  appeared 
with  reference  to  the  Kcilder  district,  as  depicted  in  Macaula^^  "  R\a.Vc3fr\ 
c/  EngUnd/'    The  description  given  by  MsicauXa?^  ^^^  ^!ex\s<3Wi^\a' ^^ 
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welter  ScotI,  and  by  him  from  the  Duke  of  NortfattmbeHancI, 
father  had  visited  this  otitskirt  of  his  domimoms  about  the  mMldle  of 
last  century.  I  have  before  me  a  mantiscript  book  of  accounts, 
gives  some  light  on  the  social  condition  of  the  adjacent  district  of 
dale  at  the  same  period.  At  this  point  the  Duke  of  Nonhmnl 
possessions  come  in  contact  mth  those  of  his  peer,  the  Duke  of  Bnc* 
clcuch,  one  of  whose  tenants  at  that  period  was  Robert  EUiol,  of  Brood- 
lee,  Millburnholmy  Emtagc,  and  other  places.  Robert  Eiliot  lived  oalkr 
Scotch  side,  eight  miles  from  Kcilder,  and  his  holdings  extended  to 
thousands  of  acres.  The  manuscript  in  my  possession  gives  his 
and  household  accounts  for  the  years  1748  to  I7S5  ;  and  it  gives  no  indi* 
cation  of  barbarity,  though  it  docs  indicate  a  great  scarcity  of  cash.  The 
words  are  Scotch,  and  the  spelling  is  curious  ;  but  roost  of  your  readers 
will  probably  understand  the  quotations,  without  difficulty.  The  inice  of 
horses  appears  from  an  entry  in  1753,  where,  among  ^  the  goods  and  gear 
bought  by  me  this  year  "  there  is  "  a  mear  and  foil,  at  5/.  9/.  ;  *  and,  the 
same  year,  '^sold  to  a  Mers-man  (a  Berwickshire  man)  a  black  mear,  at 
5/.  II."  The  average  price  of  cattle  will  appear  from  the  following : — 
**  From  my  good-father,  a  three-year  old  stott,  3/.  jr.*'  And^  **  From 
Adam  Beattie^  EmtagCj  2  stirks  and  a  eild  cow,  at  4/.**  Among  the  trans- 
actions in  1748,  I  find^  **  Sold  to  Adam  Slight  2  fat  cows,  at  2/.  loj. 
and  **  Bought  from  John  Armstrong  a  four-year-old  quey,  at  2/. 
**  Bought  from  John  Elliot,  two  stotts,  at  6/,  SJ. ;  and  he  gave  mc 
pence  again.'*  The  ** stotts''  may  have  been  good;  but  the 
penny  '*  was  but  small.  Then,  *'  Bought  from  Robert  l{utton«  at  H 
hope,  2  stirks,  at  2/. ;  **  and  '*  Bought  from  James  Laidlaw,  in  Rickerton 
Mill,  a  siirk  of  the  good  wife's  at  the  mill,  at  i/,  5/.^  The  cattle  of 
Scotland  at  that  time  were  small  and  hardy,  and  generally  black  la 
colour.  The  prices  of  sheep  were  no  better.  In  1753,  as  I  find  from 
manuscript^  Robert  Elliot  bought  **  13  lams,  12  payable,  at  y.  2d, 
peace."  Thirteen  to  the  dozen,  and  the  whole  lot  for  38jr.,  wootd  be 
windfall  to  purchasers  of  lambs  in  our  day ;  but,  again,  Robert  Elliot 
*'  $7  lams  at  2s,  2\d,  the  peace. '^  And,  as  if  that  were  not  low  enough,  he 
gave  **  to  my  mother  I  score,  ten  lams,  no  pris  mad  ;  it  must  be  3/.  151.*" 
That  iS|  thirty  lambs  for  75J*  I  ftnd,  also,  the  wages  paid  to  this  Border 
farmer's  ser\'ants,  which  arc  curious  enough.  In  May,  174S,  **Hyrcd 
Jean  Nicklc  and  Hana  Little  till  Lady  Day  for  a  ston  of  wool  a-pees,  and 
9J."  And,  again,  "  Janay  Nickle  for  a  ston  of  wool  till  Martinmas,  and 
j8j.  ; "  and  "Adam  Scott  till  Martinmas,  that  is  for  the  half  year,  for  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  i/."  The  shoes  of  that  period  were  of  the  kind  made 
by  the  souters  of  Selkirk — single  soled,  and  it  was  customary  for  the 
men  to  stitch  on  an  additional  sole,  for  which  materials  were  provided  by 
the  master.  The  shoes  cost  little  money,  though  not  less  than  a  lamb  of 
good  quality.  One  account  is,  **  To  Jean  Tealfcr  a  pair  of  shoes^  cost 
ax.  lOf^,  ;*'  and  **  to  Will  MitchclJhill  to  buy  shoes,  1/."  There  li  no 
mention  of  stockings  ;  and,  except  in  the  depth  of  winter*  no  such  article 
would  be  worn.  In  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1759,  CTwriff 
ishend  visited  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Sessioii«  when  te 
ttihered  in  by  a  servant  without  shoes  or  atockin^     Tbe  maC% 
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wages  consisted  of  sheep,  instead  of  money*  For  example,  William 
Gladstone  was  hired  for  a  year  to  **  had  (hold)  the  plough  "  for  **  iive  sheep's 
gress,  and  3/.  lOf/'  Walter  Hoom  was  "  to  herd  the  nolt  for  a  lam  and 
five  sheep's  gressj"  and  James  Anderson  was  engaged  for  "a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  an  ell  of  linscy,  and  lA  3^."  Among  other  curious  entries  is 
the  following :— "  Anne  Heaslopgets  her  house  free  this  year  because  she 
biggit  (built)  it  last  yean"  The  houses  were  built  of  turf ;  and  it  seems 
they  were  constructed  by  the  families,  who  got  them  free  of  rent  for  one 
year  on  that  account.  The  kind  of  fare  on  which  these  Border  families 
lived  will  appear  from  the  following  entry,  in  1752:^"  The  meel  that 
served  Walter  Hyslop's  family  a  year  is  3  bolls  and  a  half  of  oat  meel, 
and  23  pecks  of  bear  meal,  and  a  boll  and  a  half  of  bear,  and  half 
a  boll  of  peas."  Among  other  items  there  appears  now  and  again, 
**  Skins  given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house.'^  The  wool  of 
those  skins  was»  doubtless,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  home-spun 
cloth,  as  we  find  numerous  entries  of  wages  paid  for  spinning,  and 
we  know  from  other  sources  that  the  tenants  of  those  days  wore  clotli 
made  of  waulked  plaiding,  very  coarse,  and  rarely  dyed,  but  having 
a  picturesque  appearance  from  the  mixture  of  black  and  white  wooL  The 
same  process  may  still  be  seen  among  the  outlying  Hebrides.  What 
stockings  or  hose  were  in  use  consisted  of  white  plaiding  cloth  sewed 
together.  The  ordinary  dress  of  clerg>Tnen  was  a  blue  coat,  corduroy 
knee*breeches,  and  black  stockings.  The  household  expenses  must  have 
been  very  trifiing,  for  the  grocer^s  account  is  as  follows  : — **  Paid  John 
Elliot,  in  Castleton,  for  merchant  goods  gotten  from  him  betwixt  Whit- 
Sunday,  1748,  and  Martinmas,  1749,  4/.  2j*  3///'  This  must  have  been  tlic 
grocer's  account  for  eighteen  months.  In  the  accounts  there  is  mention 
of  beer,  but  nothing  about  whisky,  which  bad  not  then  come  into  common 
use  except  among  the  upper  classes.  There  is  nothing  said  about  tea  ; 
and,  indeed,  a  number  of  farmers  in  Ayrshire  had  only  a  very  few  years 
previously  subscribed  the  following : — "  We,  being  all  farmers  by  pro- 
fession, think  it  needless  to  restrain  ourselves  formally  from  indulging  in 
that  foreign  and  consumptive  beverage  called  i€a  :  for  when  we  consider 
the  slender  constitutions  of  many  of  higher  rank,  amongst  whom  it  is 
used,  we  conclude  that  it  would  be  but  an  improper  diet  to  qualify  us  for 
the  more  robust  and  manly  parts  of  our  business ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall 
only  give  our  testimony  against  it,  and  leave  the  enjoyment  of  it  altogether 
to  those  who  can  afford  to  be  weak,  indolent,  and  useless," 

Forty  years  after  the  date  of  these  extracts,  a  son  of  Robert  Elliot  was 
visited  by  Walter  Scott,  and  was  one  of  the  living  embodiments  of 
Dandic  Dinmont,  the  rough  but  hospitable  and  generous  Liddesdale 
farmer  who  forms  so  prominent  a  figure  in  *^  Guy  Manncring/*  In  the 
autumn  of  1792,  Scott,  then  a  young  ad%'ocate,  was  at  Jedburgh,  In 
attendance  on  the  circuit  court  of  justiciar\^ ;  and  then  he  entered 
Liddesdale  for  the  first  time  in  quest  of  those  ballads  which  were  after*^ 
wards  published  as  the  Border  Afinsireisy,  It  was  literally  a  **  raid,*^  for^ 
no  wheeled  conveyance  had  ever  entered  that  pastoral  region ;  and  all  the 
traffic  was  on  the  backs  of  ponies.  Scott  was  accoiw^a^itd  Vv^j  VjcA«?^ 
Shortreed,  shcnff  of  Roxburghshire,  ^>vo  ^a.s  >€*\-Vi\^^«T!w  \ct  ^^&r. 
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county,  and  the  first  evening  they  alighted  at  Millbumholoi,  the  abode  of 
"Willie  ElUot,  with  whom  Shortreed  was  well  acquainted.  When  mformed 
that  the  stranger  was  an  advocate  from  Edinburgh,  Willie  was  in  some 
trepidation  ;  but  was  relieved  when  he  saw  Scott  making  himself  friendly 
with  half  a  dozen  dogs  of  all  degrees  which  had  gathered  round  the 
wayfarers.  He  then  whispered  to  Shortreed,  **  Weel,  Robin,  deil  hae  inc 
..if  Tse  be  a  bit  feared  for  him  now  ;  he*s  just  a  chield  like  ourselves,  I 
think.'*  Willie  Elliot  and  Scott  vcrj' .speedily  became  great  friends  over 
the  punch -bowl ;  for  whisky  punch  had  found  its  way  into  Liddesdak 
widiin  the  previous  forty  years  ;  and  till  his  death,  many  years  afterwards, 
Willie  was  frank  and  generous  in  his  convivial  hospitality.  According  to 
Mr.  Shortreed,  Willie  was  the  great  original  of  Dandie  DinmoDC ;  and 
this  opinion  is  adopted  by  Lockhart^  to  the  extent  thai  '*  As  he  seems  to 
liave  been  the  first  of  these  upland  sheep-farmers  that  Stott  ever  visited^ 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  sat  for  some  parts  of  that  inimitable 
portraiture/'  To  this  day  the  description  of  the  locality  of  Dandie  would 
almost  literally  apply.  *'  There's  mair  hares  than  sheep  on  my  farm  ;  and 
as  for  grey  fowl,  ihey  are  as  thick  as  doos  in  a  dookit.''  Eight  years  ago^ 
the  house  where  Willie  Elliot  entertained  Walter  Scott  was  still  standing ; 
and  it  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  antique  Scottish  farm-house.  It  had  a 
thatched  roof,  a  chimney  of  rushes,  and,  at  the  door,  a  stone-and-turf 
erection  known  as  the  **  loupin-on-stane.'*  There  were  no  wheeled 
vehicles  ;  and  the  ordinary  mode  of  transit  was  for  the  wife  to  ride  on 
horseback  behind  her  husband.  The  good  dame  ascended  the  "  loupin- 
on-stane,"  which  hod  three  or  four  steps,  and  thence  transferred  herself  to 
the  **  pad  ^  behind  her  husband.  It  was,  therefore,  a  necessary  appendage 
to  every  farm-house,  and  to  every  kirk  and  ale-house.  The  hoiise  si 
Millbumholm  had  only  two  moderate -sixcd  rooms,  a  very  small  ptnloi^ 
opening  off  one  of  the  others,  and  two  attic  rooms  so  low  in  the  roof  \ 
a  man  of  ordinary  size  could  not  stand  upright.  Here  Willie  Elliot 
visit  from  Scott  every  year,  for  six  or  seven  years,  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
century  ;  and  here  he  spent  a  quiet,  hospitable,  patriarchal  sort  of  life  fer 
many  years.  After  his  death  the  farm  tvas  joined  to  another,  and  Mifl- 
bumholm  became  a  shepherd's  house. 

J  T. 
Kehoy  March  f  187a 
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